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CHAPTER  VI. 

FORMATION  OP  A  DEMOCRATIC  CONSTITUTION. — PKOM  THE 
BEYOLT  AT  YESaAILLES  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OP  THE  CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY. — OCT.  7,  1789 — SEPT.  14,  1791. 

"In  eyery  country/'  says  Sailust,  "those  who  have  no    chap. 
property  envy  the  good,  extol  the  bad,  deride  antiquity, 


sapport  innoTation,  desire  change  from  the  alarming  state      ^789. 
of  their    own  aflFairs,  live  in  mobs  and  tumults,   since  ^^^^^ 
poverty  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  conyulsions.     But  «ffwtsof 
many  causes  made  the  city  populace  pre-eminent  in  these  ot^x^ 
respects ;  for  whoeyer  in  the  proYinces  were  most  remark-  Sria.^  ** 
able  for  their  deprayity  or  self-sufficiency — ^all  who  had 
lost  their  patrimony,  or  their  place  in  society — ^ail  whom 
wickedness  or  disgrace  had  driyen  from  their  homes,  found 
their  way  to  Rome  as  the  common  sewer  of  the  Republic."* 
The  French  Ajssembly  experienced  the  truth  of  these 

*  "  Semper  in  dvitate,''  fsays  the  historian,  "  qnibus  opes  nuIlsB  sunt^  bonis 
invident,  maloe  extoUnnt ;  vetera  odere,  nova  exoptant,  odio  suarom  rerum 
DRitari  omnia  student ;  turba  atque  seditionibus  sine  cuia  alimtor ;  quoniam 
egestas  fiicile  habetur  sine  damna  Sed  urbana  plebes,  ea  vero,  pneoeps  ierat 
multisde  causis ;  nam  qui  ubique  probro  atque  petolantiamaxame  prsestabant^ 
item  alii  per  dedecora  patrimoniis  amiflsiis  postremo  onmes  quos  flagitium  aut 
fiicmns  domo  ezpulerati  hi  Bomam  sicuti  in  sentinam  confluxerani" — SALLUGrr, 
fieO.  Oit  §  37. 
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CHAP,    principles  in  a  remarkable  manner  upon  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  its  deliberations  to  the  metropolis.     To  the 


^7B9.  natural  depravity  of  a  great  city,  its  population  added  the 
extraordinary  corruption  arising  from  the  profligacy  and 
irreligion  of  preceding  reigns.  To  these  were  now  added 
the  unbounded  license  and  vehement  desires  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  and  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  supreme  power  by  the  multitude.  Never 
were  objects  of  such  magnitude  offered  to  the  passions  of 
a  people  so  little  accustomed  to  coerce  their  passions  ; 
never  was  flattery  so  intoxicating  poured  into  the  minds 
of  men  so  little  able  to  withstand  it.  The  National  As- 
sembly, with  a  fatal  precipitance,  placed  itself  without 
any  protection  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  corrupt  populace 
in  Europe,  at  the  period  of  its  highest  excitation.  It  did 
not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  prostration. 

The  removal  of  the  court  to  Paris  produced  immediate 
Duke  of  Or-  chaugcs  of  importance  in  the  contending  parties.     The 
l^i^d.  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  first  to  decline  in  influence. 
^^  ^      General  Lafayette  exerted  himself  with  vigour  and  success 
to  show  that  the  duke  was  the  secret  author  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  royal 
family,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  possessed  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  accession  to  the  tumult,  with  the  design  of 
making  himself  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.     That 
abandoned  prince  had  now  lost  the  confidence  of  all  parties. 
The  court  was  aware  of  his  treason  ;  the  people  saw  his 
weakness  ;  his  own  associates  were  in  despair  at  his  pusil- 
lanimity.    No  one  can  long  remain  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  conspirators  who  wants  courage  to  reap,  for  the  common 
behoof,  the  fruits  of  their  crimes.     "  The  coward  !"'  said 
Mirabeau,  "  he  has  the  appetite  for  crime,  but  not  the 
iToui.i.     courage  to  execute  it."     Even  at  the  Palais  Royal  his 
▼ii.259.  Th.  influence  was  lost,  except  with  his  hireling  supporters ;  and 
186.  '     '  the  King,  glad  to  get  quit  of  so  dangerous  a  subject,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  National  Assembly,^  and 
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without  opposition  eyen  from  his  hireling  supporters,  sent    chap. 
him  into  honourable  exile  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of      ^^ 


London.  *789. 

From  this  departure  nothing  but  good  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  secession  of  other  members  diminished  Retuenwnt 
the  influence  of  reason  in  the  Assembly,  and  left  a  fatal  ud  uu^ 
aBcendencj  to  reyolutionary  ambition.    Mounier  and  Lally  ^***^^ 
Tollendal,  despairing  of  the  cause  of  order,  retired  from 
the  capital ;  and  the  former  established  himself  in  Dau- 
phiny,  his  native  province,   where  he  endeavoured  to 
organise  an  opposition  to  the  Asl&embly.  *J  '  The- departure 
of  these  well-meaning,  th0^h'-<ieludeJ  patriots,  who  had 
taken  so  decided  a  part  in  th^^fir^  ujsurpatiOA!£tEihe  Tiers 
Etat,  was  a  serious  calanoty.lo  France  :  it  weakeiD^d  the 
friends  of  rational  freedom,,  and,  by  extending  t]ie  fatal  ex- 
ample of  defection,  le!t  the  country  a  prey  to  ttejiml^tious 
men  who  were  striving 'tb  raise  themselves  byrj^eans  of 
the  public  calamities.  '  They  had  expected  that1{hiB*people, 
after  having  delivered  tlifc  *  Araembly  qn  •tljB.-lith  July, 
would  immediately  submit'*  thfejlfeelves  W^it6^  ,«uthority  ; 
they  were  the  first  to  find  *tW*  popular  Commotions  are 
more  easily  excited  than  regulated,  and  that  the  multitude 
will  not  shake  oflf  one  authority  merely  to  subject  them- 
selves to  another.     Those  who  were  the  heroes  of  the 
nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tennis-court  oath  and  the  , , 
onion  of  the  orders  had  abready  fallen  into  neglect ;  the  255.  Mk. 
parliaments  had  been  passed  by  them  in  the  career  of  C 191. 
democracy,  and  they  were  abready  outstripped  by  their 
more  ambitious  inferiors.^ 

*  The  latter  thus  JTistified  himself  to  one  of  his  friends  for  retiring  £h>m 
pablic  life : — "  My  health  renders  my  continuance  in  the  Assembly  impossible ; 
bat  laying  that  aside,  I  cotdd  no  longer  endure  the  horror  occasioned  by  that 
blood,  those  heads,  that  queen  half-murdered,  that  king  led  a  captive  in  the 
midst  of  assassins,  and  preceded  by  the  heads  of  tiie  unhappy  guards  who  had 
died  in  his  service ;  those  murderers,  those  female  cannibals^  that  infernal  cry, 
'Alalanteme  tous  les  6v6quee;'  Mirabeau  exclaiming  that  the  vessel  of  the 
Berolution,  &r  from  being  arrested  in  its  course,  would  now  advance  with  more 
rapidity  than  ever :  these  are  the  drcumstanoes  which  have  induced  me  to  fly 
from  that  den  of  cannibals,  where  my  voice  can  no  longer  be  heard,  and  where 
for  six  weeks  I  have  striven  in  vain  to  raise  if— Laobktellb,  viL  265,  266. 
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CHAP.        The  national  guard  of  Paris,  under  the  command  of 

! the  deluded  Lafayette,  who  still  fondly  clung  to  the  illu- 

1789.  giQjj  ti^at  order  could  be  preserved  under  democratic  rule, 
Tum^tin  ^^^  ®^°^^  ^*y^  succeeded  in  re-establishing  tranquillity 
P^  "Jf  ^  *^®  capital.  Ere  long,  however,  the  former  scenes  of 
FranooiB.     yiolencc  rocurred.    A  baker  named  Francois  was  murdered 

OeL  i9 

in  the  streets,  on  the  19th  October,  by  a  mob  who  were 
enraged  at  finding  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  not 
immediately  had  the  eflFect  of  lowering  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. With  the  savage  temper  of  the  times,  they  put 
his  head  on  a^piltp,  ana. ppraded  it  through  the  streets, 

>  kiss  the  remains, 
pregnancy,  who  was 
runniijg  in  V  state  of  distracfoii  towards  the  Hotel  de 
Villejmet  the  crowd  ;  at  the  sight  of  the  bloody  head  she 
fainted-clft  the  pavement.  Th§  fliob!had  the  barbarity  to 
lower-rfr4iitq  her  arms,  and  prea^^'tfiie  lifeless  lips  against 
her  face'/yTti.e  magistrates^  -oild. National  Assembly  did 
nothing«£a3pr«fenJ;^or^pUfdsb^  elected  by 

universal  sv&ji^e/  they  wVh  •paralysed  at  every  step  by 
the  dread  of  lostng^  theirVpcJpularity.  Such  unparalleled 
atrocity,  however,  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  and  by  their  influence  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  and  Lafayette,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  national  guard,  attacked  the  mob,  and  seized  the 
ruflSan  who  carried  the  head,  who  was  executed  next 
day.  The  indignant  populace  murmured  at  this  severity. 
"  What  I"  they  exclaimed,  "  is  this  our  liberty  ?  We  can 
no  longer  hang  whom  we  please  V  But  this  first  and 
i68!^iiL.  almost  single  punishment  of  popular  crime  which  took 
L 192.  uc.  P^^^  during  the  Revolution  had  a  surprising  efiect  for  a 
PmLhW  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  restoring  order,  and  clearly  demonstrated 
Hi.  190.  with  how  much  ease  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution 
Crimes  de  might  havo  been  checked  by  proper  firmness,  first  in  the 
169, 170."*  King,  and  after  this  period  in  the  Assembly,  if  they  had 
been  seconded  by  the  faithful  obedience  of  the  troops.^* 

*  "UAfisemblte  Constituante  devait  du  xnoins  e'empreeser  de  punir  avec 
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The  Assemblj,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  indig-    chap. 
nation  which  this  murder  excited,  entertained  a  motion      ^'' 
for  a  decree  against  seditious  assemblages,  known  bj  the     ^7^- 
name  of  the  decree  of  Ma/rtiai  Law.     It  was  proposed,       5. 
that  on  occasion  of  any  serious  public  disturbance,  the  |^[^ 
munidpality  should  hoist  the  red  flag,  and  immediately  JjJll" 
eyery  group  of  citizens  were  to  be  bound  to  disperse,  on  ^^^  21. 
pain  of  military  execution.     Mirabeau,  Buzot,  and  Robes- 
pierre vehemently  opposed  the  measure :   they  felt  the 
importance  of  such  popular  moYements  to  aid  their  san- 
guinary designs.     '^  If  we  do  not  awaken  from  our  stupor," 
said  the  last  named,  ''  it  is  all  over  with  public  freedom. 
The  deputies  of  the  municipality  demand  bread  and  sol- 
diers.    Why  ?  to  repress  the  people  at  a  moment  when 
passions  and  intrigues  of  all  sorts  are  conspiring  to  render 
the  Reyolution  abortive.     Those  who  excite  them  are  well 
aware,  that  popular  tumults  are  the  most  effectual  means 
ofrepressing  the  people  and  extinguishing  freedom.  When 
the  people  are  dying  of  famine  they  will  always  collect  in 
mobs  ;  to  remove  these  disturbances  you  must  ascend  to 
their  cause,  and  discover  their  authors,  who  would  ruin  us 
alL     There  can  be  no  mistake  so  great  as  to  suppose  that 
the  duty  of  repressing  those  delinquencies  should  be  com- 
mitted to  others  ;  the  National  Assembly  alone  is  entitled 
to  take  cognisance  of  crimes  committed  against  the  nation. 
We  should  organise  a  tribunalin  this  Assembly^  to  take  a 
find  and  definite  cognisance  of  ail  state  offences;  we  should 
trust  nothing  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi  at  the  Ch^telet. 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  constitution,  amidst  all  our  deli- 
berations, will  be  stifled  in  its  cradle."  Already  Robespierre 
had  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  view.     But  the  recol- 
lection of  the  6th  October,  the  excesses  of  the  peasantry  j^j^p^, 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  murder  of  Francois,  was  too  111201,207! 

,11  1*.  1  .  1.       Deux  Amia, 

recent ;  and  the  law  authonsmg  the  magistrates  to  hoist  111.316,322. 
the  red  flag,  and  proclaim  martial  law  to  disperse  seditious 
assemblies,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.^ 

^daty  inais  chacan  voulait  se  populariser,  et  oe  motif  «0u2  a  feat  prttque  toua  lei 
crimes  qui  touUlireiU  la  JUvol/ution,** — ^Pbudhommb,  ill  168. 
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CHAP.        But  notwithstanding  this  enactment,  the  people,  who 


VI. 


never  thought  it  would  be  carried  into  execution,  would 

1789.     not  relinquish  without  a  struggle  the  agreeable  office  bf 

6.       public  executioners.     Two  robbers  were  seized  by  them, 

tumuiti.      under  pretence  that  the  tribunals  were  too  slow  in  exe- 

^^  ^      cuting  justice,  and  hung  upon  the  spot ;  a  third  was  on 

the  point  of  being  strangled,  when  Lafayette   airived 

with  his  grenadiers,  and  inflicted  a  summary  chastisement 

on  those  self-constituted  authorities.     Shortly  after,  he 

suppressed,  with  equal  vigour  and  courage,  a  dangerous 

revolt  of  the  armed  guard  of  Paris,  which  was  already 

beginning  to  form  a  nucleus  to  the  disaffected.     Yet,  even 

at  the  time  that  he  was  daily  exposing  his  life  in  his  efforts 

to  restore  the  force  of  the  laws,  he  was  proclaiming,  from 

the  tribunal  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  dangerous  doc- 

i  j)^^       trine,  that  "  when  the  people  are  oppressed,  insurrection 

^^^    becomes  the  most  sacred  of  dvties!^  How  often  do  expres- 

Lad  vii."     sions,  incautiously  used,  produce  consequences  which  life 

263  267  J  ^    r  jl  ^ 

269*  Th.    bravely  exposed  is  unable  to  prevent  I     With  profound 

ni^  174.  wisdom  Homer  styled  words  "  winged  :"*  deeds  are  limited 

to  a  spot ;  words  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  ^ 

The  King,  Queen,  and  whole  royal  family,  were  no 
virtii  sooner  settled  at  the  Tuileries  than  they  received  convin- 
5^roy»i  ^^^S  proof,  not  only  that  they  were  state  prisoners,  but 
iSJata  to*^  that  they  were  liable  to  the  most  humiliating  insults 
^wchA^  from  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  On  the  morning  after 
their  arrival,  the  same  impassioned  viragoes  who  had 
bestridden  the  cannon  in  the  frightful  procession  of  the 
preceding  day,  assembled  under  the  Queen^s  windows,  and 
insisted  that  she  should  show  herself  No  sooner  did  she 
appear  than  they  overwhelmed  her  with  reproaches,  to 
which  she  answered  with  such  gentleness  and  dignity 
that  an  involuntary  burst  of  applause  was  elicited  from 
the  multitude.  Aware,  however,  to  what  a  degree  she 
was  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  popular  leaders,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  constitutionalists,  or  middle  party  in  the 


are  exposed. 
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Assemblj,  suggested  to  the  Queen,  by  means  of  the    chap. 
Duchess  de  Luynes,  that,  till  the  constitution  at  least  was      ^^* 


fonned,  she  should  retire  from  France.     But  Marie  An-      ^^^' 
toinette  inmiediatelj  answered — ^*  I  am  well  aware  of 
your  motiyes,  but  I  will  never  separate  myself  from  my 
husband  ;  if  necessary,  I  would  willing^  sacrifice  my  life 
in  bis  behalf ;  but  the  throne  is  what  they  seek  to  destroy, 
and  therefore  my  departure,  when  he  remained,  would  be 
an  act  of  cowardice  on  my  part  without  benefiting  him." 
The  royal  family  were  guarded  by  the  national  guard 
and  Gardes  Fran9aises,  who  were  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  the  BeTolutionists,  and  night  and  day  they  were  so 
closely  watched,  and  such  a  crowd  surrounded  the  Tuileries, 
that  they  never  attempted  to  go  out,  and  all  thoughts  of 
escape  were  out  of  the  question.      On  one  subsequent 
occasion,  when  the  King  endeavoured  to  go  to  St  Cloud  April  17, 
to  hunt,  the  populace  assembled  at  the  gates  of  the  gardens      ' 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  cut  the  traces  of  the  carriage,  without 
Lafayette,  who  was  present,  either  venturing  or  being  able 
to  interfere.     So  gross  were  the  insults  to  which  the  Queen  i  cbmpM, 
was  exposed,  when  she  went  to  the  windows  to  take  the  m^^o^, 
air,  that  she  soon  ceased  to  do  so,  and  occupied  herself  JjjJSi^* 
entirely  with  the  education  of  her  children,  to  which  she  >•  241.     ' 
paid  the  most  unremitting  attention  ;  or,  like  Queen  Mary  1, 7. 
at  Lochleven,  in  large  pieces  of  needle-work,  one  of  which 
long  adorned  an  apartment  in  the  palace.^ 

The  dauphin,  who  was  now  of  an  age  to  receive  im- 
pressions of  external  things,  and  who  was  of  a  serene. 


contemplative  character,  was  profoundly  afflicted  by  the  phin,aad^' 
sadden  change  which  the  royal  family  experienced  on  S^Sen! 
their  removal  to  Paris.  The  ancient  dilapidated  fur- 
niture of  the  rooms,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a 
very  long  period  ;  the  absence  of  all  their  wonted  com- 
forts ;  above  all,  the  disappearance  of  the  body  guard, 
and  the  substitution  of  entirely  new  faces  in  the  service 
of  the  palace,  filled  him  with  astonishment.  He  repeat- 
edly asked  its  cause.     "  My  son,''  said  the  Queen,  '^  the 
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CHAP.    King  has  now  no  other  guards  but  the  hearts  of  the 
^^'      French  I"     Louis  one  day  took  him  on  his  knee,  and 


1789.  explained  to  his  infant  mind  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  terms  so  clear;  and  yet  just,  that  no  account  of 
equal  value,  in  a  similar  space,  has  yet  been  given.*  On 
one  occasion,  one*  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  having  ob- 
served that  some  one  was  as  happy  as  a  queen  ;  the 
dauphin  said,  "  Surely  it  is  not  mamma  that  you  mean 
when  you  speak  thus/*  "  Why,*'  said  Madame  de  Neu- 
ville,  "is  the  mamma  of  your  RoyaJ  Highness  not 
happy  1  **  Looking  then  carefully  around  him,  to  see 
that  he  was  not  overheard,  he  said,  "  No,  she  is  not 
happy,  she  weeps  all  the  night.*'  This  first  explained  to 
the  ladies  in  the  palace  the  cause  of  the  red  and  inflamed 
ii.  7, 8. '  eyes  of  the  Queen  ;  for  such  was  her  strength  of  mind 
ii.  8^.  that  she  was  never  seen  during  the  day  but  with  a  serene 
countenance,  and  generally  a  smile  on  her  lips.^ 

The  Assembly,  after  its  translation  to  Paris,  at  first 
Meeting  of  held  its  sittiugs  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Archbishop's.. 
wytSdTrf  palace.  The  first  meeting  there  took  place  on  the  19th 
dUb'bA^  October,  the  Assembly  having  been  adjourned  in  the 
J»"8-  intervening  period.  Imposing  ceremonies  attended  its 
installation  in  its  new  place  of  meeting :  deputations 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  headed  by  Bailly,  and 
from  the  national  guard,  by  Lafayette,  presented  them- 
selves to  congratulate  the  Assembly  on  its  arrival  in 
the  capital ;  and  the  deputies,  in  a  body,  waited  on  the 
King  to  renew  their  protestations  of  fidelity.      The 

*  LouiB  le  prit  Bur  see  g^nouz,  et  lui  dit,  ik  pou  de  mots  prds,  ce  qui  suit: — 
"  Mon  enfant^  j'ai  voulu  rendre  le  peuple  encore  plus  heureux  qu'il  ne  I'^tait ; 
j'ai  eu  besoin  d'argent  pour  payer  les  d^penses  occasionn^es  par  les  guerre& 
J'en  ai  demand^  &  mon  peuple,  comme  Tout  toujours  fiut  mes  prdd^cesseurs : 
des  magistrats  qui  composent  le  parlement  s'y  sont  oppos^  et  ont  dit  que 
mon  peuple  avait  seul  le  droit  d'y  consentir.  J'ai  assemble  &  Versailles  les 
premiers  de  chaque  ville  par  leur  naissance,  leur  fortune,  ou  leurs  talens; 
Yoilft  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  Etats-G^ndrauz.  Quand  ils  ont  6t6  assembles,  ils 
m'ont  demand^  des  choses  que  je  ne  puis  fidre,  ni  pour  moi,  ni  pour  tous,  qui 
serez  mon  successeur;  il  s'est  trouv6  des  m6Ghans  qui  ont  fiut  soulever  le 
peuple ;  et  les  exc^  oH  il  s'est  port6  les  jours  demiers,  sont  leur  ouvrage ;  il 
ne  ftiut  pas  en  Touloir  au  peuple." — Kadamx  Cahpan,  iL  89,  90. 
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Qaeen,  with  the  dauphin  in  her  anns,  went  through  their    chap. 

ranks :  many  tears  were  shed  at  the  touching  spectacle.  ! 

But  an  ominous  event  occurred  on  the  same  day.     The     ^^89. 
dub  Breton,  which,  as  already  noticed,  contained  all  the 
extreme  rerolutionary  characters,*  hitherto  however  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  States-general,  followed  the 
Assembly  from  Versailles,  and  established  its  sittings  in 
the  library  of  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  Rue 
St  Honor^,  which  thenceforward  gave  its  name,  since 
become  imperishable,  to  the  club.     From  this  time  ad- 
mission was  given  to  all  persons  who  were  recommended  1  Momtour 
by  two  members  of  the  society  as  fit  to  belong  to  it.  f^iJsdT 
Their  sittings  were  so  far  secret,  that  no  one  could  be  ^^  .?"*• 
admitted  but  by  tickets  of  admission  ;  but  they  were  i^«  i^- . 
fireely  given  to  all  persons  of  known  republican  principles,  iu.  ^4,306. 
espedaUy  if  distinguished  by  their  talents  for  writing  or 
public  speaking.^ 

The  Baron  de  Besenval,  in  whose  favour  M.  Necker 
had  so  generously  interfered  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  Trial  t^d 
shortly  after  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Ch&telet,  and  "S^Mir- 
acquitted.  In  preparing  for  his  defence,  his  counsel  had  ^^ 
mged  him  to  make  use  of  a  document  signed  by  the 
hand  of  the  King,  which  authorised  him  to  repel  force  by 
force-  "  Grod  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  purchase 
life  by  endangering  so  excellent  a  monarch ! "  and  tore 
the  writing  in  pieces.  The  Marquis  de  Favras  was  some 
time  after  brought  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  people  at  the  former  acquittal  was 
such,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  trial  his  fate  was 
apparent.  The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was  of  the 
most  absurd  and  incredible  description  —  that  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  constitution 
—  and  it  was  unsupported  by  any  adequate  evidence. 
But  he  was  condemned  by  a  tribunal  which  was  intimi- 
dated by  a  ferocious  multitude,  who  never  ceased  exclaim- 
ing, even  in  the  hall  of  justice,  "  A  la  lanteme  I     A  la 

*  Ante,  chap.  !▼.  §  88. 
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CHAP,    lanteme  1  '^     On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  was  con- 

: —  ducted  at  three  in  the  morning,  clothed  in  a  white  shirt, 

1790.     ^  jjjg  Place  de  Grfeve,  where,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 

Jm  ^^'     ^^  ^®*^  ^'^  ^  ^"^  ^^^^®  ^  sentence  of  death,  and  died 
with  heroic  firmness,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last 

—  the  first  victim  of  judicial  iniquity  which  the  Reyo- 
lution  had  produced.  He  admitted  having  received  a 
hundred  louis  from  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,^  but 
refused  to  divulge  his  name,  and  uniformly  declared 
that  he  was  no  further  implicated  in  any  conspiracy.  So 
evident  was  the  injustice  practised  in  this  trial  that  it 
attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  fear,  even  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Revolution,  by  whom  it  was  justly 
regarded  as  of  sinister  augury  thus  to  sacrifice  an  inno- 
cent man  to  a  supposed  state  necessity.!  The  people 
assembled  in  vast  crowds,  and  with  savage  joy,  to  witness 
his  punishment,  though  it  was  conducted   at  midnight 

Frt!  aoT*''  ^7  torchlight.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  a  marquis  being 
c^'es^*^  hanged,  a  punishment  unknown  for  persons  of  that  rank 
isf^iBs"^  heretofore,  was  a  visible  proof  of  the  equality  in  condition 
Th.'i.  210,  which  the  Revolution  had  occasioned  ;  and,  after  it  was 
271,275.'^  over,  brutal  jests  and  innumerable  parodies  on  the  mode 
of  his  execution  were  heard  in  every  street.^ 

The  first  great  legislative  measure  of  the  Assembly 
Division  of  was  directed  against  the  rising  jealousies  of  the  provinces. 
di^^?^  These  little  states,  proud  of  their  ancient  privileges,  had 
dirc^.  beheld  with  profound  regret  the  extinction  of  their  rights 
^9*  U90.  *^^  importance  in  the  increasing  sovereignty  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  were  in  some  places  taking  mea- 
sures to  counteract  its  influence.     To  put  a  stop  to  their 

*  He  was  afterwards  understood  to  have  been  Monsieur  the  Comte  D^Artois. 

—  See  MiCHSLvr,  Butoire  de  la  MevoltOum,  L  64. 

t  " '  Yotre  vie  est  un  sacrifice  n^cessaire  &  la  tranquillity  publique/  furent 
lee  expressions  sorties  de  la  bouche  du  rapporteur  Quatremdre,  et  adressfe 
au  Marquis.  Le  supplioe  du  Marquis  de  Fayras  fiit  regards  comme  le  plus 
stnistre  augure  pour  une  r6volution  naissante,  et  ce  pressentiment  fut  trop 
v6rifi6  dans  le  temps.  Les  bons  dtoyens  fr6mirent  de  voir  la  oour  et 
rAssembl6e  Constituante  laisser  nattre  un  crime  jwridique,  et  le  crime  justifier 
par  lee  circonstanoes." — Pbudhommb,  iiL  156 ;  and  Bivokoione  de  ParU,  No. 
82,  pp.  81,  82. 
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designs,  the  kingdom  was  distributed  into  new  diyisions,    chap. 
called  departments,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  extent 


and  population.     Eighty-four  of  these  comprehended  the      ^^^ 
▼hole  kingdom  of  France ;  each  department  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  each  district  into  cantons,  which  last 
Qsaallj  embraced  five  or  six  parishes.      A  criminal  tri- 
bunal was  established  for  eadi  department,  a  civil  court 
for  each  district,  a  court  of  reference  for  each  canton. 
Each  department  had  a  council  of  administration,  con- 
usting  of  thirty-six  members,  and  an  executive  council, 
composed  of  five.     The  district  had  its  council  and  direc-  ApiU  1790. 
tory  organised  in  the  same  manner.     The  purpose  of  the 
canton  was  electoral  —  not  executive  ;  the  citizens  united 
there  to  elect  their  deputies  and  magistrates ;  the  qualifi- 
cation for  voting  was  a  contribution  to  the  amount  of 
three  days'  labour.     The  deputies  elected  by  the  cantons 
were  intrusted  with  the  nomination  of  the  representatives 
in  the  National  Assembly,  the  administrators  of  the  de- 
partment, those  of  the  district,  and  the  judges  in  the 
courts  of  law.     To  secure  still  further  the  control  of  the 
people,  the  judges  were  appointed  only  for  three  years ; 
after  which  their  appointment  required  to  be  renewed  by 
the  electors  —  a  pernicious  state   of  dependence,  even 
more  dangerous  when  upon  a  sovereign  multitude  than  an  iii.260.278i 
arbitrary  prince,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  permanent,  and  t^' tfge, 
may  find  his  interest  or  that  of  his  family  injured  by  ?^i72y'*TT,. 
deeds  of  injustice,  whereas  the  former  is  perpetually  ')J^'^^ 
fluctuating,  and  influenced  neither  by  a  feeling  of  respon-  staei,  r^t. 
sibility,  nor  by  any  durable  interest  in  the  consequences  of  37T^  ** 
iniquity.^ 

This  decree  arranged  the  rights  and  limits  of  the  rural 
districts ;  another  settled  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Monicipd 
the  inhabitants  of  towns.      The  administration  of  cities  IS^£^; 
was  intrusted  to  a  general  council,  and  a  municipality  fr*"^^*^- 
whose  number  was  proportioned  to  the  population  they 
contained.     The  municipal  officers,  or  magistrates,  were 
named  directly  by  the  people,  and  were  alone  authorised 
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CHAP,    to  require  the  assistance  of  the  armed  force ;  and  as 
they  were  appointed  by  uniyersal  suJBrage,  the  whole  civil 


1790.     authority  of  the  kingdom  was  thenceforward  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  people.     There  were  neither  officers  nor 
judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  nor  any  resident  noblesse 
or  proprietors  to  oppose  their  mandates.     Domiciliary 
visits,  searches,  imprisonments,  informations  of  suspected 
1  H|g^  p^i  hostility  to  the  Revolution — ^aU  were  at  the  command  of 
in^iT^'  these  executive  committees  of  the  majority.     Whoever 
?^'k^5»  resisted  or  counteracted  them,  found  himself  enffaged 

m.  329, 352.     _  ,  .-i-i       ^ii..i  ^ 

Bgfl:.i.99,   alone  m   a  contest  with  the  whole  civil  and  military 
i.i96.    '    power  of  the  state,  based  upon  the  concurrence  of  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  members.^ 

The  execution  of  these  decrees  was  the  most  impor- 
vaat  effects  taut  Step  iu  the  history  of  the  Revolution  :  they  were  a 
dL^      practical  applicartion  of  the  principle  recognised  in  the 
"  Rights  of  Man,''  that  all  sovereignty  flows  from  the 
people.     By  this  gigantic  step,  the  whole  civil  force  of 
the  kingdom  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lower 
orders.     By  the  nomination  of  the  municipality,  they 
had  the  government  of  the  towns ;  by  the  command  of 
the  armed  force,  the  control  of  the  military ;    by  the 
elections  in  the  departments,  the  appointment  of  the 
deputies  to  the  Assembly,  the  judges  to  the  courts  of 
law,  the  bishops  to  the  church,  the  officers  to  the  national 
guard ;  by  the  elections  in  the  cantons,  the  nomination 
of  magistrates  and  local  representatives.      Every  thing 
thus,  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  double 
election,  flowed  from  the  people;  and  the  qualification 
for  voting  was  so  low  as  practically  to  admit  every  able- 
bodied  man.     Forty-eight  thousand  communes,  or  muni- 
cipalities, were  thus  erected  in  France,  and  exercised, 
« Miif  i      concurrently  and  incessantly,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  ; 
'%  196    ^^^^y  ^y  appointment  was  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Lac.^L339.  crowu.      After  so  complete  a  democratic   constitution, 
iii336,35o!  it  is  uot    Surprising    that,   during  all   the  subsequent 
changes  of  the  Revolution,^  the  popular  party  should  have 
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acquired  such  irresistible  power  ;  and  that,  in  ahnost  eveiy    chap. 

part  of  France,  the  persons  in  authority  should  be  found  ! 

supporting  the  multitude,  upon  whom  they  depended  for     ^7^9. 
their  continuance  in  it. 

This  great  change,  however,  was  not  brought  about 
without  causing  the  most  violent  local  discontents.     It  ooMiii  ex- 
shocked  too  many  feelings,   and   subyerted  too  many  ^^!^  ^^ 
established  interests,  not  to  produce  a  general  excite-  ^""^ 
ment.     Diyisions  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  parliaments  coeval  with  the  first  dawn 
of  freedom ;   prejudices  nursed  for  centuries  ;  barriers 
of  nature  incapable  of  removal ;  political  aversions  still 
in  their  vigour — were  all  disregarded  in  this  great  act 
of   democratic  despotism.      Remonstrances  accordingly 
were  sent  in  on  all  sides,  and  in  many  districts  serious 
disturbances  arose,  especially  in  Brittany  and  Langue- 
doc.     But  the  protests  of  the  provinces,  the  resistance 
of  the  local  parfiaments,  the  clamour  of  the  states,  could 
neither  deter  nor  arrest  the  National  Assembly.      A 
change  greater  than  the  Romans  attempted  in  the  zenith 
of  their  power,  and  such  as  the  vigour  of  Peter,  the  ambi- 
tion  of  Alexander,   never  dared  to   contemplate,  was 
successfully   achieved  by  a   popular    assembly,   a   few 
months  after  its  first  establishment, — a  memorable  proof 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  irresistible  power 
of  that   new  spring  which  general  information  and  the 
influence  of  the  press  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
to  bear  on  public  afiairs.     In  parcelling  out  France  into 
these  arithmetical  divisions,  the   Constituent   Assembly  ^  jj^^ 
treated  it  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  conquered  cotmtry.  ^»V|j- 
Its  patriots  realised  for  its  free  inhabitants,  what   the  Mig.  i.  loo. 
Roman  historian  laments  as  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  SStT"^^' 
in  the  cup  of  the  vanquished.-^*     Acting  as  conquerors, 

*  **  Non  ut  olim  uniyeiia®  legiones  deduoebantur,  cum  tribunis  et  centu- 
rionibuB,  et  Bui  cujusque  ordinis  militibtis,  ut  consensu  et  caritate  Rempublir 
cam  affioerent :  sed  ignoti  inter  se  diYersis  manipulis,  sine  rectore,  sine  aifecti- 
hoB  mutuia^  quasi  ex  alio  genere  mortalium  repente  in  umma  ooUecti,  numerus 
magiSy  qumn  colonia.'' — TACirUBy  AnmaL  ziv.  c.  27. 
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CHAP,    they  imitated  the  policy  of  the  harshest  of  that  cmel 


race.* 


17^-         At  the  same  time,  the  right  to  the  elective  franchise 
LowJrilip  of  for  the  primary  assemblies  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  years 
^^7*  ^^  ^®>  ^^^  *^®  contribution  of  a  marc  of  money,  or  the 
value  of  three  days'  labour.     By  the  law,  the  qualifica- 
tion to  be  eligible  for  the  electoral  assemblies  was  some- 
what higher  —  it  was  a  contribution  of  ten  days'  labour  : 
for  the  National  Assembly  it  was  fixed  at  an  imposition 
of  a  marc  of  silver,  and  the  possession  of  some  property. 
In  practice,  however,  the  latter  condition  soon  came  to 
be  disregarded,  the  choice  of  the  people  being  held  to 
supersede  every  other  qualification.      The  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature  took  place  by  two  degrees  ; 
the  electors  in  the  first  instance,  in  their  primary  assem- 
blies, choosing  the  delegates  who  were  to   appoint  the 
legislators,  and  they  in  their  turn  selecting  the  deputies 
for  the  Assembly.     It  was  calculated  that  this  system  of 
suffrage  introduced  4,290,000  electors  to  the  rights  of 
j£j^ii.    citizens  in  France.     Universal  suffrage  would  have  given 
Hirt.^L  six  millions,  the  same  number  who  were  capable  of  bear- 
tiL1^9*7^  ing  arms  in  the  kingdom.     The  world  had  never  yet  seen 
MicL  Hii.  so  prodigious  a  multitude  of  men  invested  with  the  prac- 

de  la  Rev.        .\-°.    .  .  ,.«..  t-  ..*^, 

i.  159.        tical  administration  of  affairs.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
its  effects  were  unprecedented  in  human  annals  :  ^  so  un- 

•  "  The  policy  of  such  barbarous  victors,**  says  Mr  Burke,  "who  contemn  a 
subdued  people,  and  insult  their  inhabitants,  ever  has  been  to  destroy  all 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  country  in  religion,  policy,  laws,  and  manners;  to 
confound  all  territorial  limits,  produce  a  general  poverty,  crush  their  nobles, 
princes,  and  pontiflfe ;  to  lay  low  every  thing  which  lifted  its  head  above  the 
level,  or  which  could  serve  to  combine  or  rally,  in  their  distresses,  the  dis- 
banded people  under  the  standard  of  old  opinion.  They  have  made  Franco 
free  in  the  manner  in  which  their  ancient  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind 
freed  Greece,  Macedon,  Gaul,  and  other  nations.  K  their  present  project  of  a 
Republic  should  £ul,  all  securMies  for  a  moderate  freedom  fail  along  with  it : 
they  have  levelled  and  crushed  together  all  the  orders  which  they  found  under 
the  monarchy:  all  the  indirect  restraints  which  mitigate  despotism  are 
removed,  insomuch  that,  if  monarchy  should  ever  again  obtain  an  entire  ascen- 
dency in  France,  under  ikU  or  any  other  dyiuuty,  it  will  probably  be,  if  not 
voluntarily  tempered  at  setting  out  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  counsels  of  the 
prince,  the  most  completely  arbitrary  power  that  ever  appeared  on  earth.** — 
BnBXX*8  Oonrid.,  Work9,  v.  828,  838. 
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bonnded  were  the  visions  which  the  acquisition  of  those    chap. 

noTel  powers  spread  among  the  people,  that  the  mar-  ! — 

riages  in  France  increased  a  fifth  in  1790 — a  change      ^^' 
which,  followed  as  it  immediately  was  by  general  and 
acute  distress  from  the  nniyersal  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  prevailed,  ultimately  tended  in  a  fearful  degree  to 
increase  the  violence  of  the  Revolution.* 

These  two  measures,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
departments,   and   the   prodigious    degradation   of  the  LMtiog' 
dective  franchise,  rapidly  proved  fatal  to  freedom  in^^**' 
.France.     The  latter  brought  up  a  body  of  representatives  "*"***• 
in  the  next  Assembly  which  overturned  the  throne,  and 
induced  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  despotism  of  Napo- 
leon ;  the  former,  by  destroying  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  concentrating  the  whole  authority  of  the  state 
in  Paris,  has  left  no  power  existing  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the   weight,  whether  in  popular,  monarchical,   or 
mihtary  hands,  of  the  capital.     It  was  not  thus  in  old 
France.     For  sixteen  years  Paris  was  occupied  by  the 
EngUsh,    and    an    English    monarch  was    crowned  at 
Rheims ;    but  the   provinces    resisted   and  saved  the 
monarchy.       The  League  long  held  the  capital ;   but 
Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  provinces, 
reduced  it  to  submission.     But  since  the  separation  into 
departments,  the  extinction  of  provincial  courts  and  as- 
semblies,  and  the  concentration   of   all   the  authority 
of  the  state  in  the  metropolis,  every  thing  has  come  to 
depend  on  its  determinations ;  the  ruling  power  at  the 
Tuileries  has  never  failed  to  be  obeyed  from  the  Channel  ^ 
to  the  Pyrenees  ;   and  the  subjection  of  France  to  the  staamuu, 
mobs  of  Paris  has  become  greater  than  that  of  the  ^ 
Empire  was  to  the  Plraetorian  bands.^ 

Before  this  great  change  had  taken  place,  the  Assembly 

*  "Aa  milieu  des  fS^d^tions,  aUait  se  multipliant  la  f^d^ration  natu- 
r^e,  le  manage ;  serment  civique,  serment  dliymeii,  se  fiusaient  ensemble 
i  TauteL  Les  mariagea— chose  inouie  1  —  fiirent  plus  nombreux  d'un 
cmqtudme  en  cette  belle  annte  d'esp^Fanoe." — Mioheust,  Sittoin  dt  la  Revo- 
latibis  iL  204. 
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CHAP,    had  commenced  its  sittings  in  the  Riding-School  Hall, 
{SoMe  du  Mandgey)  near  the  Tuileries,   between  that 


^^^-  palace  and  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  is 
NewHjjiof  ^^^  situated;  and  the  memorable  scenes  of  that  body, 
theABsem-  of  the  succecding  Assembly,    and  of  the   Convention, 

bly  and  in-  -       -  .        -  ^^^  ,  i      i     • 

troduction  tooK  placc  m  that  room.  The  parties  took  their  seats  on 
tine*  "^  the  right  and  left,  as  they  had  done  in  the  Salle  de 
^**^-^-  FArchev^ch^.  The  centre,  or  "plain,''  as  it  was  called, 
became  at  the  same  time  a  place  of  importance,  as  the 
members  who  sat  there  clearly  held  the  balance  between 
the  extremes  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Shortly 
after,  Dr  Guillotin  brought  forward  a  long  and  laboured 
Dec  10.  motion  for  the  reformation  of  the  penal  code  ;  and  pro- 
posed that,  instead  of  the  axe  of  lie  executioner,  or  any 
other  kind  of  death,  one  uniform  mode  of  punishment 
should  be  adopted  in  all  capital  cases,  which  should  con- 
sist of  a  heavy  knife,  descending  in  a  frame  on  the  neck 
of  the  condemned  person.  This  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  Assembly,  and  the  new  machine  obtained  the 
name,  from  its  inventor,  of  the  Guillotine.  "  With  the 
aid  of  my  machine,"  said  M.  Guillotin,  "  I  will  make  the 
head  spring  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  victim 
shall  feel  nothing."  But  the  researches  of  men  of  science 
since  that  time,  and  the  ample  experience  of  its  effects 
which  the  Revolution  afforded,  have  suggested  a  doubt,  it 
is  to  be  feared  on  probable  grounds,  whether  this  sup- 
posed humanity  is  really  as  well  founded  as  the  friends  of 
lenity  in  punishment  would  wish.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  head,  in  some  cases,  may  retain  sensation, 
and  even  recollection,  for  some  minutes,  even  as  much  aa 
iii.307,447!  ten,  after  it  has  been  severed  from  the  body.  Melancholy 
examples  of  this  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.^* 
Meanwhile  an  investigation  was  commenced  before  the 

*  It  haa  been  demonstrated  by  modem  phyaologists,  that  the  heads  of 
animalB  sometimes  hear,  see,  and  feel,  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  eighteen 
minutes,  after  being  severed  from  the  body. — (See,  in  particular,  Jegallon's 
experiments.)  The  same  has  been  observed  of  human  beings ;  it  having  been 
ascertained  tiiat  decapitated  heads  have  given  unequivocal  signs  of  a  retention 
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High  Court  of  Ch&telet,  at  the  instance  of  the  Procureur    chap. 
da  Roi,  on  the  information  of  the  public  prosecutor  of  the 


dty  of  Paris,  as  to  ''  the  authors  of  the  troubles  of  the      ^^w. 
5th  and  6th  October/'     Though  the  greatest  pains  were  inqubyst 
taken  to  stifle  this  inquiry,  and  direct  it  from  its  proper  SaSwTi^ 
object,  yet  it  went  on,  and  the  evidence  and  revelations  ***^^5;,j 
which  it  brought  out  soon  attracted  general  notice.    Above  »nd  ethoct 
two  hundred  witnesses  were  examined  during  the  course  Dm.  i. 
of  many  months,  and  at  length  it  was  clearly  proved,  that 
the  Orleans    conspirators  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
excitement  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
to  direct  the  vehemently  excited  mob  to  Versailles,  in  the 
hope  that  the  King  would  take  to  flight,  and  the  Duke  of 
(Means  might  be  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  proceedings,  however,  were  found  to  implicate 
too  many  persons  of  importance  to  permit  of  their  being 
Mowed  out.      Mirabeau,  in  particular,  was  so  clearly 
pointed  at  in  the  evidence,  that  M.  Chabroud^  who  drew 
up  the  report,  alluded  in  its  commencement  to  the  ''great 
criminals  whom  it  involved."'     After  a  vehement  debate, 
in  which  that  great   orator  exerted  all  his  talent,  and 
evinced  all  his  influence  in  his  own  defence,  the  Assembly, 
fearful  of  implicating  so  many  of  its  members,  determined 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  ulterior  proceedings.     No 
one  was  surprised  at  this  result — ^it  had  been  distinctly 
foreseen  throughout.     But  the  magnanimity  which  the 
proceedings  brought  to  light  on  the  part  of  the  Queen, 
excited  universal  admiration  in  every  generous  breast. 
When  pressed  by  the  committee  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  also  by  a  deputation  from  the  Court  at  Ch4-  ^Bertde 

1  111  -11  1  Moll.  111. 

telet,  to  state  what  she  knew  or  had  seen  on  the  occasion,  332, 347. 
she  answered,  "  Never  will  I  become  an  informer  against  vii.386,m 
the  subjects  of  the  King  :  I  have  seen  every  thing,  known 
every  thing,  and  forgotten  every  thing."^ 

of  will,  by  fixing  their  eyes  on  loYed  objects,  or  moving  the  lips  as  if  in  an 
effort  to  speak ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who  die  with  most 
oounge  and  resolution. — See  Hiatovrt  ParUmentaire,  iii  447,  448 ;  and  JowiuU 
da  Progr^  da  Science*  Midicaiea — Suai  twr  le  Systhne  Nerveux. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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CHAP.        The  constant  embarrassment  of  the  finances  next  occu- 
^''      pied  the  attention  of  the  Assembly.     All  the  measures 
1789.     taken  for  the  relief  of  the  public  necessities,  since  the  con- 
ExciSve    vocation  of  the  States-general,  had  proved  utterly  unavail- 
SSnt^e  i^g-     The  nation,  in  truth,   was  subsisting  entirely  on 
^'^^^     borrowed  money  :  the  revenue  had  almost  every  where 
failed,  and  the  public  debt  had  increased  in  the  last  three 
years  by  the  enormous  amount  of  1,200,000,000  francs, 
or  nearly  £50,000,000  sterling.*     Matters  had  at  length 
reached  a  crisis  :  the  capitalists,  so  long  the  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  Revolution,  had  become  sensible  of  its 
tendency,  and  would  not  advance  a  shilling  to  the  public 
service.     The  contribution  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue 
of  every  individual,  granted  to  the  entreaties  of  Necker 
and  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  had  produced  but  a 
momentary  relief;    it   had  proved,   from    the    general 
emigration  of  the  noblesse,  and  universal  stagnation  of 
commerce,  much  less  productive  than  had  been  expected. 
The  confusion  of  public  affairs  rendered  all  sources  of 
revenue  unavailing,  and  some  decisive  measm*e  had  be- 
come indispensable,  to  fill  up  the  immense  deficit  which 
the  Revolution  had  produced.f     In  this  emergency,  the 
mTi47,*i52.  property  of  the  church  was  the  first  fund  which  presented 
WA^2.  "*  itself,  and  it  was  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the  public 
necessities.^ 

Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
In  support  of  this  spoliation  he  argued, — "  The  clergy 
are  not  proprietors,  but  depositaries  of  their  estates ;  no 

•  Total  debt  in  April  1787,      8,002,000,000  francs  or  £120,080,000 
Ditto    in  April  1790,      4,241,000,000     ...      or    169,640,000 


1  Hist  Pari 


Increase,        .        .  1,239,000,000    ...      or  £49,560,000 

I  Calonnb,  74. 

t  "II  fiillait  done  de  nouvelles  ressources,  et  elles  6taient  toutes  ^puis^es :  il 
fisdlait  du  credit,  et  il  6tait  an^anti — cependant  rinf&me  banqueroute  6tait  \k :  il 
fiftllait  Vtoirter  &  I'instant,  on  souiUer  de  la  tache  la  plus  honteuse  la  gloire 
Fran^aiae.** — Z>eux  Amis,  iv.  2. 
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indiyidual  can  maintain  any  right  of  property,  or  inheri-    chap. 
tance  in  them  ;    they  were  bestowed  originally  by  the      ^^ 


mimificence  of  kings  or  nobles,  and  may  now  be  resumed      ^789. 
by  the  nation  which  had  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  these.  Ai^n^eot 
It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  entire  body  of  the  ^^^' 
deigy,  who  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  worship  ;  but  ^^^' 
it  is  alike  just  and  expedient  to  extinguish  those  eodesias-  ^oiimtion. 
tical  incorporations,  those  agglomerations  of  property, 
which  are  useless  and  hurtful.     The  enjoyment  of  this 
power  by  the  nation  gives  its  representatives  an  equal 
tide  to  interfere  with  the  present  distribution  of  church 
property.     All  the  benefices  without  charges  attached  to 
them  may  immediately  be  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  the 
nation  ;  and  even  in  regard  to  those  to  which  duty  is 
attached,  it  is  dear  that  the  only  portion  of  their  funds 
which  is  really  sacred  is  what  is  required  for  the  decent 
support  of  the  incmnbent,  or  maintenance  of  the  hospital 
or  college  to  which  it  belongs.     By  undertaking  the 
burden  of  these,  therefore,  the  nation  may  now,  with  ^^\ 
perfect  justice,  appropriate  the  whole  ecclesiastical  estates."  4,5.  hu*. 
This  proposal,  seconded  by  Thouret,  was  supported  by  151, 152. 
Mirabeau,  Bamave,  Garat,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Revolutionary  party .^ 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Abb6  Maury  and  Si^yes, 
— "  It  is  an  unfounded  assertion  that  the  property  of  the  Amwer  of 
church  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  ;  it  came  from  the  Mwuyand 
munificence  or  piety  of  individuals  in  former  ages,  and  ®**^**' 
was  destined  to  a  peculiar  purpose,  totally  different  firom 
secular  concerns.     If  the  purposes  originally  intended 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  it  should  revert  to  the  heirs 
of  the  donors,  but  certainly  does  not  accrue  to  the  legis- 
lature.    This  great  measure  of  spoliation  is  the  first  step 
in  revolutionary  confiscation,  and  will  soon  be  followed 
up  by  the  seizure  of  property  of  every  description ;  and 
it  is,  in  truth,  a  sacrifice  of  the  provinces,  and  their 
estates,  to  the  capitaUsts  of  the  metropolis  who  hold  the 
pubUc  debt,  and  the  vociferous  mob  who  rule  the  counsels 
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CHAP,    of  the  Assembly.     The  clergy  have  enjoyed  their  posses- 
^^'      sions  for  a  thousand  years — ^is  there  a  noble  or  proprietor 


1789.  in  the  land  who  can  exhibit  a  title  as  ancient  ?  Are  the 
immense  sacrifices  of  their  possessions  the  clergy  have 
already  made — their  junction  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  which 
first  gave  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution — ^to  go 
for  nothing  ?  Is  destitution,  confiscation,  and  beggary, 
the  reward  which  France  reserves  for  the  first,  the  most 
important,  the  most  valued  friends  of  freedom?  The 
benefices,  in  some  cases,  are  without  cures — ^pray,  what 
are  the  fortunes  of  the  nobles,  the  wealth  of  the  capitalists  ? 
A  thousand  francs  a-year  would  maintain  every  one  of 
these  gentlemen ;  the  rest,  according  to  your  argument, 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  Have  they  a  cure 
attached  to  them  ?  And  are  you  prepared  to  apply  a 
iMomtour,  test  to  property,  as  liable  or  not  liable  to  confiscation, 
to  2d  Nov.  which  would  at  once  place  within  the  former  category 
p»ri.'iii.m  the  whole  property  of  the  nation,  above  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  bare  subsistence  of  its  possessors  ?'*^ 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.     The  property  of  the  church 

confiadition  was    estimated   at    two    thousand    millions  of   fi*ancs, 

jl^*5rL  £80,000,000  ;  this  appeared  a  fund  sufficient,  at  least 

^^;      for  a  considerable  time,  to  maintain  the  clergy,  endow 

the  hospitals  for  the  poor,  defray  the  interest  of  the  public 

debt,  and  meet  the  expenses  of  the  civil  establishment. 

To  a  revolutionary  government,  overwhelmed  with  debt, 

the   temptation  was  irresistible ;    and,  in  spite  of  the 

eloquence  of  the  Abb6  Maury  and  the  eflForts  of  the 

>M-  i  104  ^^^^SJy  ^*  ^^  decreed,  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  eccle- 

To^Xm.  siastical  property  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 

194.*'  chft-  nation.     The  fimds  thus  acquired  were  enormous ;  the 

^ilffirtl  church  lands  were  above  a  third  of  the  whole  landed 

Hiil^ari.  property  of  the  kingdom.     The  clergy  were  declared  a 

DiS  A^B*  l>^®^  ^po^  *^®  state,  and  thenceforward  received  their 

j^o,  21. '  incomes  fi^m  the  public  treasury.     But  the  Assembly 

TL  i.  195. '  made  a  wretched  provision  for  the  support  of  religion.^ 

The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  was  fixed  at  £2000 
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a-year,  (50,000  francs ;)  that  of  the  superior  bishoprics    chap. 
at  25,000  fruncs,  or  £1000  a-year  ;  that  of  the  inferior      ^'• 


at  £750  ;  that  of  the  smallest  at  £500  a-year.  The  ^789. 
coi^  of  the  larger  parishes  receiyed  2000  francs,  or  £80 
a-year ;  1500  francs,  or  £60,  in  the  middle-sized ;  and 
1200  fiuncs,  or  £48,  in  the  smallest.  The  incomes  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  great  bene- 
ficiaries, were,  by  this  change,  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  their 
former  amount.^ 

The  arguments  which  prevailed  with  the  Assembly 
were  the  same  as  those  urged  on  similar  occasions  by  all  Rdieetiooi 
who  endeavour  to  appropriate  the  property  of  public  ^  ^^' 
bodies.  It  is,  no  doubt,  plausible  to  say,  that  religion,  if 
true,  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself ;  that  the  public 
wiU  support  those  who  best  discharge  its  duties;  and 
that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  professors  of 
any  peculiar  form  of  faitL  But  experience  has  demon- 
sbBied  that  these  arguments  are  fallacious,  and  that 
religion  speedily  falls  into  discredit  unless  its  teachers  are 
not  only  maintained,  but  amply  maintained,  at  the 
public  expense,  or  from  separate  property  of  their  own. 
The  marked  and  almost  unaccountable  irreligion  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  French,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  support  of  property,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  worldly  splendour,  are  requisite  to  main- 
tsun  even  the  cause  of  truth.  The  reason  is  apparent. 
It  arises  from  the  difierence  between  immediate  interests, 
obvious  to  all,  and  ultimate  interests,  powerful  only  with  a 
few.  Worldly  enjoyments  are  agreeable  in  the  outset, 
and  only  painful  in  the  end.  Religious  truth  is  unpalat- 
able at  first,  and  its  salutary  efiects  are  only  experienced 
after  the  lapse  of  time.     Hence,  the  first  may  be  safely 

*  This  decisive  measure  of  spoliation  was  carried  by  a  nuQority  of  568  to 
941.  Forfy  declined  voting,  and  246  were  absent  As  resistance  to  this 
spoliation  was  nnpoptJar,  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  secret  they  disapproved 
of  it,  but  stayed  away  from  fear.  Had  they  oome  forward  and  opposed  the 
great  measure  of  robbery,  it  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the  whole  chaiv 
aeter  of  the  Revolation  might  have  been  change^.— ffitUnre  ParUmenltUre, 
iiL256. 
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CHAP,    intrusted  to  the  inclinations  or  taste  of  individualB ;  the 
^^'      last  require   the  support  or  direction  of  the  state.     If 


^789-     individuals  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  they  will 
select  the  best  architects  or  workmen  ;  but  it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  will  pitch  upon  the  best  religious 
guides.     The  ardent  will  follow,  not  the  most  reasonable, 
but  the  most  captivating;  the  selfish  or  indifferent,  the 
most  accommodating;  the  wicked,  none  at  all.     Those 
who  most  require  reformation  will  be  the  last  to  seek  it. 
An  established  church,  and  ecclesiastical  property,  are 
required  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  religion  from  the  neces- 
sity of  bending  to  the  views,  or  sharing  in  the  fanaticism 
of  the  age.     Those  who  live  by  the  support  of  the  public 
will  never  be  backward  in  conforming  to  its  inclinations. 
When  children  may  be  allowed  to  select  the  medicines 
they  are  to  take  in  sickness,  or  the  young  the  education 
which  is  to  fit  them  for  the  world,  the  clergy  may  be  left 
to  the  voluntary  support  of  the  public,  but  not  till  then. 
This  violent  measure  led  to  another,  attended  by  con- 
Leads  to  the  sequences  still  more  disastrous.     The  church  estates  were 
Surch^ro-  immense,  but  no  purchasers  for  them  could  be  found;  and 
^^    it  was  indispensable  immediately  to  raise  a  fund  on  the  secu- 
pf  assignata.  nty  of  the  property  thus  acquired.     The  necessities  of  the 
state  required  the  immediate  sale  of.  ecclesiastical  property 
to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  of  livres,  or  £16,000,000 
13th  Dec    sterling ;  to  facilitate  it,  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  became  the  purchasers 
in  the  first  instance,  trusting  to  reimbursement  by  the  sale 
of  the  property,  in  smaller  portions,  to  individuals.     But 
an  insuperable  difficulty  arose  in  finding  money  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  price  of  so  extensive  a  purchase  before  the 
secondary  sales  were  effected;    to  accomplish  this,  the 
expedient  was  adopted  of  issuing  promissory  notes  of  the 
municipality   to  the  public  creditors,  which  might  pass 
current  till  the  period  of  their  payment  arrived.     This 
19th  Dec.    was  immediately  done  ;    but  when  they  became  due,  still 
no  means  of  discharging  them  existed,  and  recourse  was 
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had  to  gOYernment  bills»  which  might  possess  a  legal  cir-    chap. 
eolation,  and  pass  for  money  from  one  end  of  the  king-      ^'' 
dom  to  the  other.      Thus  arose  the  system  of  assionats,      Uso. 
the  sonrce  of  more  public  strength,  and  priYate  suffering, 
than  any  other  measure  in  the  RoYolution.     By  a  decree  Maich  17, 
of  the  Assembly,  passed  in  the  following  spring,  goYem-  l79o^^^' 
ment  was  authorised  to  issue  assignats  to  the  amount  of 
400,000,000  francs,  or  about  £16,000,000  sterling,  to  be 
secured  on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
property  to  that  Yalue.     Thus  was  the  public  hand  for  the 
first  time  laid  on  priYate  property,  and  the  dangerous 
benefit  experienced  of  discharging  obligations  without  pro- 
Tiding  fiinds  at  the  moment  for  their  liquidation — an  ex- 
pedient fostering  to  industry,  and  creatiYC  of  strength  in 
the  first  instance  ;   but  ruinous  to  both  in  the  end,  if  not 
accompanied  by  prudent  management,  and  based  on  pro- 
yision  made  for  ultimate  payment.      It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,^  that  this  irrcYOcable  step  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  s^aSi. 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  country.     Out  ^*^i;  ^i. 
of  thirty-seren  addresses  firom  the  principal  commercial  ^^^7* 
cities  of  France,  only  seven  were  in  faYOur  of  assignats.  P>^-,t"Ji 

__  -  r    -I  1  •  *•  VP   .  IV.  4, 16, 37, 

The  clamour  of  demagogues,  the  passion  for  spoliation,  292.  tL  i. 
and  financial  necessity,  had  already  OYertumed  the  whole  caion]ie,'28. 
influence  of  property,  whether  landed  or  commercial.^ 

By  this  means,  the  alienation  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty was  rendered  irrcYocable,  and  the  foundation  of  a  And  to'the 
paper  circulation,  incouYertible  into  the  precious  metals,  laid  SS.'"*''' 
in  the  kingdom.  The  necessities  of  the  state  made  the 
continuance  and  extension  of  the  system  in  future  years 
unaYoidable ;  and  this  led  to  a  third  consequence,  more 
important  in  the  end  than  either  of  the  former — Yiz.,  the 
establishment  of  a  Yast  body  of  small  landholders,  whose 
properties  had  sprung  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  whose 
interests  were  identified  with  its  continuance.  The  public 
creditor  was  not  compelled,  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept 
land  instead  of  money,  but  he  received  assignats,  which 
passed  current  in  the  market,  and  ultimately  came  into 
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CHAP,    the  hands  of  some  prudent  or  far-seeing  individuals,  who 
'      made  them  the  investment  of  a  little  capital,  and,  instead 
1790.     of  circulating  them  as  money,  presented  them  for  dis- 
charge, and  received  small  fragments  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estates.     The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  secure  place 
of  deposit  for  funds  in  those  distracted  times,  and  the 
innumerable  bankruptcies  of  mercantile  men  which  took 
place  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  produced  an 
universal  opinion  among  the  labouring  classes,  that  the 
purchase  of  land  was  the  only  safe  way  of  disposing  of 
money.     And  this  feeling,  coupled  with  the  excessive 
depreciation  which    the  assignats    afterwards   reached, 
and  the  great  accession  to  the  national  domains  which 
1  Baron  de  *^^  coufiscatcd  cstatcs    of  the  nobles  produced,   occa- 
stMi,72.     sioned  that  universal  division  of  landed  property  which 
T^iX  179.  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  modem  condition 
of  France.^ 

The  clergy,  finding  the  administration  of  a  large  portion 
Thecii^  of  their  estates  transferred  to  the  municipalities,  and  a 
^raaenty  ^^^qj.  moncy  Created  which  was  to  be  paid  from  their  sale, 
were  seized  with  the  most  violent  apprehensions.  As  a 
last  resource,  they  offiered  to  lend  the  state  the  400,000,000 
francs  upon  being  reinvested  with  their  property  ;  but  this 
offer,  as  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates,  was  immediately  rejected.  The  utmost 
efforts  were  immediately  made  by  the  church  to  excite 
public  opinion  against  the  Revolution.  The  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  declamations  against  the  Assembly ;  and 
the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  was  universally  repre- 
sented to  be,  as  in  truth  it  was,  iniquitous  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  these  efforts  were  in  vain.  Some  distur- 
bances broke  out  in  the  south  of  Prance,  and  blood  was 
shed  in  many  of  the  provinces  in  defence  of  the  priesthood, 
but  no  general  or  national  movement  took  place ;  the 
emigration  of  the  nobles  had  deprived  the  peasantry  in 
the  country  of  their  natural  leaders,  and  after  some  resis- 
tance, the  clergy  were  every  where  dispossessed  of  their 
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property.     The  irreligious  spirit  of  the  age  secured  this    chap. 


triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  no  violent 
or  unjustifiable  proceeding  can  take  place  without  ulti-      ^^^ 
matelj  recoiling  on  the  nation  which  commits  it.      From 
this  flagrant  act  of  injustice  may  be  dated  the  unconquer- 
able aversion  of  the  clergy  in  France  to  the  Revolution, 
and  the  marked  disregard  of  religious  observances  which 
has  since  distinguished  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
From  this  may  be  dated  that  dissoluteness  of  private 
manners  which  extended  with  such  rapidity  during  its 
progress,  which  has  spread  the  vices  of  the  old  noblesse 
through  all  the  inferior  classes  of  the  state,  and  threatens, 
in  its  ultimate  efiects,  to  counterbalance  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Revolution,  by  poisonmg  the  fountains  of  domestic  107!**  u2f' 
virtue,  from  which  public  prosperity  must  spring.     From  ^tl?^'^** 
this,  lastly,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  fJJi^^J^, 
system  of  assignats,  which  precipitated  and  rendei'ed  2:^*®aj;J^- 
irrevocable  the  march  of  the  Revolution,  and  ultimately  w.  4, 7. 
involved  in  ruin  all  the  classes  who  participated  in  this 
first  deed  of  unpardonable  iniquity.^ 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  avoid  these 
dreadful  calamities,  which  at  once  dry  up  all  the  sources  oniy  mode 
of  national  prosperity,  is  to  assume  it  as  a  fundamental  t^^t^, 
principle,  that  the  estates  set  apart  for  the  church  are  in- 
alienable property,  not  to  be  encroached  on  or  impaired, 
without  the  same  violence  which  sets  aside  all  private 
rights.      Without  that  safeguard,  ecclesiastical  property 
will,  in  every  country,  at  some  period  or  other,  fall  a  prey 
to  financial  embarrassments.     Having  no  bayonets  in  its 
hands,  like  the  army  ;    having  lost  the  spiritual  thunder 
which  maintained  its  authority  in  the  ages  of  superstition ; 
speaking  to  the  future,  not  the  present,  wants  of  man- 
kind,  it  will    ever  be  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
penury  of  government  incident  to  an  advanced  state  of 
cirilisation,  if  not  protected  by  the  shield  of  an  interest  CoMid. 
common  to  it  with  ordinary  proprietors.^    It  is  to  the  firm  ipi'i^i? 
hold  which  this  principle  has  on  the  English  nation,  that 
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CHAP.    Mr  Burke  ascribes  the  long  duration  and  extensive  use- 
fulness of  its  national  establishment.^ 


1790.  rpj^^  interior  organisation  of  the  church  next  came 

New-m^  under  the  revision  of  the  Assembly.  The  bishoprics  were 
civii^^nsti-  reduced  to  the  same  number  as  the  departments  ;  the 
SS^r^*^*  clergy  and  bishops  declared  capable  of  being  chosen  only 
June  1790.  j^y  ^^^^  elcctors  who  were  intrusted  with  the  nomination 
of  deputies ;  the  cathedrals  and  the  chapters  suppressed, 
and  the  regular  orders  replaced  by  parochial  clergy.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  some  of  the  discussions  on  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  at  this  period,  Robespierre 
supported  the  church.  In  particular,  on  30th  May  1790, 
he  moved  in  the  Assembly  to  allow  the  parish  priests 
to  marry  —  a  step  which  procured  for  him  the  thanks 
of  the  clergy  over  all  France.  He  continued  his  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  on  various  occasions,  until  he  was 
warned  of  the  danger  he  incurred  by  the  murmur,  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  ''Passez  an  GdtS  Droit !  ''f  In  the 
reforms  which  were  adopted,  if  we  except  the  election  of 
the  clergy  and  bishops  by  the  people  —  for  which  they 

*  "  The  people  of  England,'*  says  Hir  Borke, ''  never  have  Buffered,  and  never 
will  suffer,  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church  to  be  converted  into  a  pension,  to 
depend  on  the  treasury,  and  to  be  delayed,  withheld^  or  perhaps  extinguished 
by  fiscal  difficulties,  which  may  sometimes  be  pretended  for  political  purposes, 
and  are  in  fSact  often  brought  about  by  the  extravagance,  negligence,  and  rapa- 
city of  politicians.  They  will  not  turn  their  independent  cleigy  into  ecclesiaa- 
tical  pensioners.  They  tremble  for  their  liberty  from  the  influence  of  a  clergy 
dependent  on  the  crown — ^they  tremble  for  the  public  tranquillity  from  the  dis- 
orders of  a  factious  clex^,  if  they  were  made  to  depend  on  any  other  than  the 
crown.  For  the  consolation  of  the  feeble  and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
they  have  identified  the  estate  of  the  church  with  the  mass  of  private  property, 
of  which  the  state  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  use  or  dominion,  but  only 
the  guardian  and  regulator  —  they  have  ordained  that  the  provision  of  this 
establishment  should  be  as  stable  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands,  and  not 
fluctuate  with  the  oscillations  of  funds  and  actions." 

t  Robespierre  supported  the  reduction  of   the  church  to  bishops  and 

Robeipierre'8  parochial  clergy  by  these  characteristic  aiguments :  —  "  Premier  principe —  a 

qjewhontiw  Xoutes  les  fonctions  publiques  sont  d'institution  sociale;    elles   ont  pour 

Eatabliah-      but,  I'ordre  et  le  bonheur  de  la  socidt6;    11  s'ensuit  qu'il  ne  pent  exister 

Q^nt.  jims  i^  soci^t^  aucune  fonction  qui  ne  soit  utile.      Devant  cette  maxime 

disparaissaient  les  b6n6flces  et  les  6tablissemens  sans  objet,  les  cath^drales, 

les  coll^giates,  les  cur6s,  et  touts  les  archev^ues  que  ne  demandent  pas  les 

besoins  publics.     Second  principe  —  Les  officiers  ecclteistiques  ^tant  institute 

pour  le  bonheur  des  hommes  et  pour  le  bien  du  peuple,  il  s'ensuit  que  le 
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were  manifesUj  disqualified,  and  which  is  utterly  inconsis-    chap. 
tent  with  a  national  establishment  —  nothing  flagrantly 


unjust  was  attempted.     The  church,  purified  of  its  cor-     *79o. 
ruptions,  and  freed  from  its  splendid  but  invidious  appen- 
dages, might  still  have  maintained  its  respectability,  had  \^^  ^^ 
no  spoliation  of  its  possessions  previously  taken  place.  T'fJ|^\%- 
But  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  efibrts  of  fh-Lm' 
more  audacious  reformers,  soon  completed  its  destruction.^ 
The  judicial  establishment  underwent  a  total  change 
about  the  same  period.     The  parliaments  of  the  provinces  Jadicua 
were  suppressed.  The  work  of  destruction  had  now  become  ment 
so  common  that  the  annihilation  of  these  ancient  courts,  ^^  ^' 
coeval  with  the  monarchy,  hardly  excited  any  attention. 
New  tribunals  were  created  throughout  the  whole  country 
on   the  most  democratic  basis  ;    the  judges  were  ap- 
pointed, not  by  the  crown,  but  by  the  electors;  that  is — 
by  the  whole  labouring  classes.    So  wide-spread  were  the 
judicial  functions,  imder  this  system,  that  the  judges  in 
France  amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand — the  magistrates  to  that  of  twelve  hundred  thovr 
sand*      Even  the  power  of  pardon  was  taken  from  the 

people  doit  les  nommer.  II  est  de  principe  qu'il  doit  conserver  tons  les 
droits  quH  peut  exercer ;  or  le  peuple  peut  61ire  aes  pasteurs  comme  les  magis- 
tnts  et  autres  officiers  publics.  Troisidme  principe — ^Les  officiers  publics  6tant 
iiablis  pour  le  bien  de  la  80ci^6,  il  s'ensuit  que  la  mesure  de  leur  traitement 
doit  6tre  subordoimte  i  Tint^rdt  et  &  Tutilitd  g6n6rale — et  non  au  d^sir  de  gra- 
tifier  et  d'enrichir  ceux  qui  doivent  exercer  cee  fonctions."  Here  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Tolimtary  church  clearly  and  manfiilly  stated,  and  traced  back 
to  its  true  origin  and  only  feasible  basis,  the  principle  of  vlUity,  Robes- 
pierre's deductions,  as  will  appear  clearly  in  the  sequel,  were  all  correct ;  his 
whole  errors  and  crimes  arose  from  his  setting  out  with  false  principles.  Ev^ry 
thing  in  this  question  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "tUUity.^  Is  it  pecu- 
maiy  or  spiritual  utility  1  economy  in  this  world,  or  salvation  in  the  nextl  It 
is  refreshing,  amidst  the  declamation  of  the  Revolution,  to  read  his  speeches ; 
they  so  uniformly  go  back  to  principle,  though  those  principles  are  universal 
innocence  in  the  people,  vice  in  the  governors,  and  worldly  utility.  —  See  Hi»- 
tokrt  Parlementaire,  vl  81,  22. 

*  "  La  nouvelle  loi  cr6a  douze  cent  mille  magistrats  munidpaux.  L'oigani- 
aation  judiciaire  cr€a  cent  mille  juges,  dont  dnq  mille  de  paix  et  quatre-vingt 
mille  assesseurs  des  juges  de  paix."  —  Atlaa  National  de  la  France,  1791, 
didi£  d  VAssemUee;  and  Michelet,  Hittoire  de  la  SSvohttion,  I  158,  159. 
TUleyrand,  in  his  speech  on  8th  June  1790,  estimated  the  active  citizens  at 
3,600,000.  —  ffiatoire  Parlementaire,  8th  June  1790. 
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CHAP,    sovereign.     Trial  by  jury  was  uniyersally  introduced,  and 
^^'      the  jurymen  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  classes 


1790.  Qf  citizens.  Reforms  of  the  most  salutary  description  were 
effected  in  the  criminal  courts ;  trials  were  made  public, 
the  accused  allowed  counsel,  and  indulged  with  every  faci- 
lity for  their  defence.  The  inhuman  punishments  which 
disgraced  the  ancient  monarchy  were  abolished,  and  the 
punishment  of  death  was  limited  to  a  smaller  dass  of 
delinquencies.  The  cognisance  of  charges  of  high  treason 
was  intrusted  to  a  supreme  court  at  Orleans ;  but  it  must 
be  added,  to  the  glory  of  the  National  Assembly,  that 
during  their  continuance  not  one  trial  took  place  before  it. 
A  new  tribunal,  entitled  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was 
^^}^a^f}'  established  at  Paris  to  revise  the  sentences  of  inferior  tri- 

▼.408,477.  -,....  1       1         .    1 

Uc.yiL344,  buuals  :  the  utihty  of  this  mstitution  was  such,  that  it  has 
238.'        '  been  continued  through  all  the  subsequent  changes  of 
government.^ 

The  revolutionary  party  having  now  declared  open  war 
EfForts  of  against  the  church,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  exerted  them- 
di^i^t'  selves  to  the  utmost  to  abridge  the  duration  or  operations 
griffs!'  ^f  ^^^  Assembly.  The  moment  was  favourable,  as  the 
period  when  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  should  expire 
had  arrived ;  the  deputies  were  only  appointed  for  a  year, 
and  that  time  had  now  elapsed.  The  clergy  and  aristo- 
cratic party  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  insist 
that  the  Assembly  should  be  dissolved  and  reappointed 
by  the  electors,  as  they  were  well  aware  that  the  abolition 
of  all  the  parliaments,  courts  of  law,  and  incorporations, 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  total  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  had  created  such  violent  heart-burnings 
among  the  people,  as  would  probably  render  the  next 
Assembly  decidedly  anti-revolutionary.  To  support  that 
proposal  they  urged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  so 
recently  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  government  by  the 
popular  leaders.  "  Without  doubt,"  says  Chapelier, 
"  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people  ;  but  that  principle 
has  no  application  in  the  present  instance.     The  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  Assembly,  before  the  work  of  the  constitution    chap. 
is  finished,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  constitu- 


tion ;  it  is  now  urged  by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  with  no  ^^w. 
other  view  but  to  secure  the  reviyal  of  despotism,  of  feudal 
privileges,  court  prodigality,  and  all  the  countless  evils 
which  follow  in  tie  train  of  these." — "  We  deceive  our- 
selv^,'*  replied  the  Ahh6  Maury,  "when  we  speak  of 
perpetuating  our  own  power.  When  did  we  become  a 
National  Assembly  1  Has  the  oath  of  the  20th  June 
absolved  us  from  that  which  we  took  to  our  constituents  ? 
The  constitution  is  finished ;  you  have  nothing  now  to  do 
but  declare  that  the  King  possesses  the  executive  power ; 
we  are  sent  here  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  secure  the 
influence  of  the  people  upon  the  legislature,  and  prevent 
the  imposition  of  taxes  without  their  consent.  Our  duties 
being  now  discharged,  I  strenuously  resist  every  decree 
which  shall  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  electors. 
The  founders  of  liberty  should  be  the  last  to  invade  the  ^ 
rights  of  others ;  we  undermine  our  own  authority,  when  v.  asi.sss. 
we  trench  upon  the  privileges  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
conferred."'^ 

Loud  applause  followed  these  energetic  words ;  but 
Mirabeau  immediately  ascended  the  tribune.  ''  We  are  MinbeiHi's 
asked,"  said  he,  "when  our  powers  began — ^how,  fromj^^"" 
being  simple  deputies  of  bailiwicks,  we  became  a  national 
convention?  I  reply,  from  the  moment  when,  finding 
our  place  of  assembly  surrounded  by  bayonets,  we  swore 
rather  to  perish  than  abandon  our  duties  towards  the 
nation.  Our  powers  have,  since  that  great  event,  under- 
gone a  total  change ;  whatever  we  have  done  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation.  We 
became  a  national  convention  when,  but  for  us,  the  nation 
would  have  perished.  You  all  remember  the  saying  of 
the  ancient  patriot,  who  had  neglected  legal  forms  to  save 
his  country.  Summoned  by  a  factious  opposition  to  answer 
for  his  infraction  of  the  laws,  he  replied,  *  I  swear  that 
I  have  saved  my  country.'     Gentlemen,  I  swear  that  you 
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CHAP,    have  saved  France."'     The  Assembly,  electrified  by  this 
appeal,  rose  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  declared  its 


1790.  session  permanent,  till  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
V^m  ^m  ^^  completed.  Thenceforward  they  had  not  a  shadow 
nf '  Tii^*^'  ^^  hg^  title  for  their  proceedings  :  the  period  for  which 
218!  Fer'-  they  had  been  elected  had  expired,  and  by  sheer  usurpa- 
moi^i237.  tion,  without  venturing  to  appeal  to  the  people,  they  con- 
tinued their  powers.^ 

Having  thus,  by  a  decree  of  their  own,  resolved  to 
DifleoMion  proloug  their  powers,  the  Assembly  next  entered  on  the 
iSg^riffhT  consideration  of  the  important  question — ^in  whom,  under 
^^J^  the  new  constitution,  the  powers  of  declaring  peace  and 
war  in  the    ^gj.  should  be  vcstod  ?     A  diflPerence  which  had  arisen 

crown. 

May  20.  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  threatened 
hostilities  at  no  distant  period,  brought  the  necessity  of 
determining  this  question  prominently  forward.  It  was 
discussed  with  great  vehemence  in  the  Assembly  for  above 
a  fortnight ;  and,  as  the  result  appeared  at  one  period 
doubtfid,  the  Revolutionists  had  recourse  to  their  usual 
resource  of  getting  up  mobs  in  the  streets,  and  threaten- 
ing a  civil  war.  Mirabeau,  who  had  now  become  sensible 
of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  Revolution,  and  began  to 
thirst  for  employment  from  the  crown,  since  he  had  become 
hopeless  of  the  success  of  treason  under  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  on  this  occasion  gave  the  first  indication  of  a 
change  of  policy,  by  proposing,  as  a  middle  course,  that 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war  should  be  vested  in 
the  King  and  the  Assembly  jointly.  Instantly  he  became 
suspected  by  the  people  ;  rumour  spread  abroad  that  he 
had  been  gained  by  the  court,  and  the  "  Grande  Trahison 
du  Comte  Mirabeau'^  was  hawked  through  the  streets. 
^^3^  m]'  -^*  *^®  s*'™^®  *™®»  *^®  excitement  became  so  vehement, 
iJS^mT'  *^^*  ^*  ^^  openly  announced  in  the  Revolutionary  jour- 
i790jp.M7.  nals  that,  if  this  power  were  not  conceded  exclusively 

Lab.  IV.  232,  i         *  i  i       .  i  i    i       i  i  c 

236.         to  the  Assembly,  it  would  lead  to  a  general  massacre  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  the  most  frightful  convulsions.^* 

*  "  Si  le  droit  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  paix  ettt  €t€  accord^  tax  Roi,  e'en  6tait 
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"  If,  on  this  subject,''  said  Mirabeau,  "  we  had  much  to    chap. 
fear  from  the  ambition  of  kings  and  the  corruption  of      ^'' 
their  ministers,  have  we  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the      >7^- 
enthusiasm  of  a  large  Assembly,  which  may  mistake  a  MirmSio'i 
fidse  resentment  for  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  or  the  coun-  n*^  ^ 

uToor  of 

sels  of  experience  ?     Read  the  history  of  republics,  and  *"'»*^^ 
you  will  see  that  ambition  has  always  precipitated  them  ^^    ^^ 
into  the  most  unjust  and  barbarous  wars.     Is  it  not  under 
the  empire  of  the  passions  that  political  assemblies  have 
erer  resolved  on  war  ?     Are  we  to  reckon  as  nothing  the 
inconYenienoe  of  convoking  the  Assembly,  when  action, 
and  decided  action,  is  called  for  1    Can  we  hope  to  main- 
tain our  constitution,  if  forms  essentially  at  variance  with 
a  monarchy  are  introduced  into  it  1    Rome  was  destroyed 
by  the  strife  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic 
forms.      A  powerful  citizen  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
victorious  king  in  such  a  republic.     What  were  Hannibal 
and  Caesar  to  Rome  and  Carthage  ?  (  Vehement  clamour.) 
Do  not  suppose  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by  your  threats. 
A  few  days  ago  the  people  wished  to  carry  me  in  triumph, 
and  now  they  cry  in  the  streets  '  Great  Treason  of  Count 
Mirabeau.'     I  had  no  need  of  that  lesson  to  learn,  that 
there  is  little  distance  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  ;  but  the  man  who  combats  for  truth,  for  his 
country,  is  not  so  easily  put  down.      He  who  is  con-  ?iKJ!*Sii. 
scious  of  having  desenred  well  of  the  commonwealth —  MoSlii^'^ 
who  covets  no  vain  celebrity,  and  disdains  the  success  of  JI^^»  * 
a  day  for  real  glory  ;  he  who  is  determined  to  tell  the  674,675. 
truth,  independent  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of  public  28o.'*^'     ' 
opinion,  bears  within  himself  his  own  reward.^    He  awaits 

fidt ;  la  guerre  civile  telatait  dana  la  nnit  du  Samedi  au  Dimanche,  et  aiigour- 
dluu  "Paris  nagerait  en  sang.  A  minuit  le  tocsin  aurait  appel6  lea  citoyens 
BOX  amies :  le  chiteau  des  Tuileries  eti  6t6  liTr6  auz  flammes ;  le  peuple  etit 
prifl  BOOB  sa  sauvegarde  le  Monarque  et  sa  famille;  maia  St  PrieBt,  mais  Necker, 
man  Montmorin,  aumient  6t6  lantern^  et  leuis  tdtes  promendes  dans  la 
cipitale.  Qu'on  se  figure  tons  lea  attentats  qu*une  pareOle  nuit  aurait  couverts 
deson  ombre;  les  massacrea,  les  brigandages,  le  son  des  cloches,  le  fracas 
de  rartillerie,  les  oris  des  mourans !  Aucun  aristocrats  n'aurait  6chapp^  A  la  fureur 
dn  peupla" — Oraieur  du  PtmfpU,  par  Frebon,  28  Mai  1790. 
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CHAP,    his  destiny,  the  only  reward  which  really  interests  him, 

—  from  the  hand  of  time,  which  does  justice  to  all/'     But  it 

1790.  ^jyj  jQi  ju  yain ;  fear  of  the  people  prevaQed  over  the 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  the  fervour  of  the  Ahh6  Maury ; 
and  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war  was,  without 
qualification.  Tested  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Satisfied  with  having  wrested  this  important  prero- 

s«ttiem*ent   gativo  from  the  crown,  the  Assembly,  in  pecuniary  mat- 

^w^.        ters,  acted  with  liberality  towards  the  sovereign.     Louis 

demanded  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  (£1,000,000 

sterling)  annually  for  his  household  expenses  and  civil 

^HfJ! Pari  ^^^^  which  was  instantly  granted ;  and  the  jointmre  of 

vi.  246, 249.  the   Queen   was  fixed    at  four    million   of   francs,   or 

TLi.238.  *  £160,000  a-year.     A  conceding  monarch  is  always,  for 

a  brief  space,  a  favourite  with  a  democratic  legislature.^ 

In  the  fervour  of  innovation,  titles  of  honour  could  not 

Abolition     long  be  maintained.     M.  Lamboin  proposed,  and  Charles 

honour "*     Lameth  seconded,  a  decree,  "That  the  titles  of  duke, 

June  20.     qqjj^^^  marquis,  viscount,  baron,  and  chevalier,  should  be 

suppressed.'*      "  Hereditary   nobility,"  said  the  latter, 

"  wounds  equally  reason  and  true  liberty.     There  can  be 

no  political  equality,  no  virtuous  emulation,  where  citizens 

have  other  dignities  than  those  belonging  to  their  office, 

or  arising  from  their  virtues.'*     "  Let  us  annihilate,"  said 

M.  de  Noailles,  "  those  vain  titles,  the  arrogancy  of  pride, 

and  ignorance,  and  vanity.     It  is  time  that  we  should 

have  no  distinctions  save  those  arising  from  virtue.    What 

should  we  say  to  Marquis  Franklin,  Count  Washington, 

Baron  Fox  ?     Will  such  titles  ever  confer  the  lustre 

attaching  to  the  simple  Franklin,  Fox,  Washington  ?     I 

give  my  warmest  support  to  the  motion,  and  would  add 

to  it,  that  liveries  should  be  abolished."     "  A  nobility," 

replied  the  Abb^  Maury,  "  is  part  of  our  constitution : 

destroy  the  nobility,  and  there  is  no  monarchy."     So 

"Hist Pari  ^®*^"nined  were  the   Assembly  to  extinguish  honours, 

vi  284, 298.  that  the  decree  was  passed  in  an  evening  sitting  with  very 

little  discussion.2    The  noblesse  and  the  clergy  made  vain 
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efforts  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  an    chap. 
oyerwhelming  majority. 


Thus  in  one  day  fell  the  ancient  and  venerable  insti-  ^^• 
tution  of  feudal  nobility;  an  institution  sprung  from  con-  Refleetioiis 
quest,  and  cradled  in  pride,  but  productive  of  great  and  ^ag«. 
important  consequences  on  the  social  body,  and  the  cause 
of  the  chief  distinction  between  European  and  Asiatic 
dvilisation.  The  conquests  of  the  East  have  seldom  pro- 
duced any  lasting  institutions,  because  they  have  always 
depended  on  a  single  race  of  warriors,  who  left  behind 
neither  honours  nor  hereditary  possessions  to  perpetuate 
the  fabric  of  society.  Hence  every  thing  has  been  epheme- 
ral in  Eastern  dynasties;  national  glory,  public  pros- 
perity, have  in  every  age  been  as  shortUyed  as  their 
original  founders.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
establishment  of  hereditary  dignities,  and  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  has  perpetuated  the  influence  of  the  first 
leaders  of  the  people ;  and,  by  creating  a  class  whose 
interests  were  permanent,  has  given  a  degree  of  durability 
to  human  institutions,  unknown  in  any  other  age  or 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
vanity  of  titles,  and  the  unworthy  hands  into  which  they 
frequently  descend,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
stamped  its  peculiar  character  upon  European  civilisation ; 
that  they  created  the  body  of  nobility  who  upheld  the 
fabric  of  society  through  the  stormy  periods  of  anarchy 
and  barbarism,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  freedom, 
by  forming  a  class  governed  by  lasting  interests,  and 
capable,  in  every  age,  of  withstanding  the  efibrts  of 
despotic  power.  Whether  the  necessity  of  such  a  class  is 
now  superseded  by  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the 
more  equal  difiusion  of  property,  and  whether  a  system  of 
temper^  liberty  can  subsist  without  an  intermediate  body 
interposed  between  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  people,  are  questions  which  time  alone  can 
resolve,  but  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  unquestionably  no  materials  to  form  an  opinion. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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CHAP.        But  all  these  changes,  great  and  important  as  they 
were,  yielded  in  importance  to  the  military  organisation 


1790.  which  at  this  period  took  place  throughout  all  France. 
j^.  87.  The  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  overthrow  of  the 
ganii^n.  iuvadiug  amiies,  the  subjugation  of  the  European  powers, 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  military  establishments  which 
sprang  up  during  the  fibrat  fervour  of  patriotic  exertion. 
The  army  of  France,  under  the  old  government,  partook  of 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  age  :  the  higher  grades  of  mili- 
tary rank  were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  court  nobility; 
and  even  ordinary  commissions  were  bestowed  only  on 
those  whose  birth  or  connexions  united  them  to  the 
favoured  dass  of  landed  proprietors.  The  consequences 
of  such  an  exclusive  system,  in  an  age  of  advancing  civili- 
sation, might  easily  have  been  anticipated.  The  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers  had  no  interest  in  common 
with  their  superiors,  and,  like  the  parochial  clergy,  felt 
their  own  inclinations  coincide  with  those  of  the  Tiers 
Etat.  Hence  the  rapid  and  decisive  defection  of  the 
whole  army,  the  moment  that  they  were  brought  into  colli- 
sion with  the  Revolution,  and  exposed  to  the  contagion 
of  popular  enthusiasm.  Injudicious  changes  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  household  troops. had  recently  introduced 
1  Tool.  i.     extensive  dissatisfaction  even  amongst  that  favoured  body, 

124.    12fi 

127!     '     and  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  revolt  of  the  Guard,  which 

was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  royal  authority.^ 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  military  in  all  con- 

Eztnonii-   tcsts  with  the  populace  at  this  time  were  so  great,  that 

^eJ^"-    *^®y  practically  amounted  to  an  entire  suspension  of  the 

^S^l^  authority  of  government.      The  duties  of  a  municipal 

^  ^ttT^  officer,  or  of  the  commander  of  a  fortress,  were  more 

pMpie.       appalling  than  those  arising  from  the  most  formidable 

force  of  regular  enemies.      In  most  places  the  troops, 

seized  with  the  same  mutinous  spirit  as  the  nation,  refused 

to  act  against  the  insurgents,  or  openly  ranged  themselves 

on  their  side.      A  handfid  of  mutineers — ^a  despicable 

rabble — were  thus  sufficient  to  make  the  governor  of  a 
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citadel  tremble  :  every  act  of  vigour,  even  in  self-defence,    chap. 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  capital  crime ;  and  the  damonrs      ^^' 
of  the  popxdace  were  regarded  with  more  alarm  than  the     ^790. 
thmider  of  the  enem/s  artillery.     It  was  universally  felt» 
that  in  all  contests  between  the  military  and  the  people, 
the  officers,  even  if  obeyed  by  their  men,  ran  far  greater 
risks  than  the  mob  to  whom  they  were  opposed :  if  not 
so  obeyed,  their  immediate  destruction  was  inevitable. 
Hence  anarchy  was  universal  in  the  army,  and  more 
formidable  than  among  the  people,  from  the  arms  and 
superior  discipline  which  the  former  possessed.     Out  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons  that 
M.de  Bouill^  had  under  his  command  in  the  east  of  France, 
he  could  only  reckon  on  five  battalions,  all  of  them  com- 
posed of  foreign  troops,  as  likely  in  a  crisis  to  support 
the  royal  cause.     Mirabeau  became  fully  sensible,  when 
it  was  too  late,  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  a 
distracted  state  of  things,  and  proposed  to  remedy  it  by 
the  proclamation  of  martial  hiw;    but  the  Assembly, 
terrified  at  the  very  thought  of  offending  the  nation,  did 
not  venture  to  adopt  so  vigorous  a  step.*     Shortly  after 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  a  new  oath  was  tendered  to 
the  soldiers,  which  bound  them  never  to  employ  their  ^  Bert,  de 
arms  against  their  fellow-citizens,  except  on  the  requisition  l  23,  ud  ' 
of  the  civil  authorities.^     This  circumstance,  immaterial  m  ^*' 
in  itself,  became  important  in  its  consequences,  by  accus- 

*  H  de  1a  Tour  Dapin,  minister  of  war,  on  the  4th  June  1790,  gave  the 
following  aoconnt,  in  a  Beport  to  the  Aasembly,  of  the  difloidera  of  the  army : — 
"  HIa  M^jeatj  has  this  day  sent  me  to  apprise  you  of  the  multiplied  disoidere 
of  which  every  day  he  leodveB  the  most  distrsssing  intelligence.  The  army  is 
threatened  with  ultnHtnarchy.  Entire  regiments  have  dared  to  violate  at  once 
the  leqpect  doe  to  the  laws,  to  the  order  established  by  your  decrees,  and  to 
the  oaths  which  they  have  taken  with  the  most  awftd  solemnity.  Whilst  yoa 
are  indefiatigBble  in  moulding  the  empire  into  one  coherent  and  consistent 
body,  the  administration  of  the  army  exhibits  nothing  but  disturbance  and 
confbsion.  The  bonds  of  discipline  are  relaxed  or  broken — ^the  most  unheexd-of 
pretensions  are  avowed  without  disguise — ^the  ordinances  are  without  force,  the 
diiefe  without  authority — ^the  military  chest  and  the  colours  carried  off— the 
an&ority  of  the  King  himself  is  proudly  defied — the  officers  are  despised, 
degraded,  threatened,  or  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  their  corps,  dragging  on  a 
precarious  life  in  the  bosom  of  disgust  and  humiliation.   To  fill  up  the  measure 
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CHAP,    toming  the  military  to  other  duties,  and  the  protection  of 
^''      other  interests,  than  those  of  the  sovereign. 


1790.  With  extraordinary  rapidity  the  organisation  of  the 
Geneniei.  national  gaards,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  was 
if^iSdSS*  completed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  middle  classes, 
^°"^  every  where  attached  to  the  Revolution,  because  it 
promised  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured,  formed  the  strength  of  its  battalions ;  and  in  a 
few  months  three  hundred  thousand  men,  enrolled  and 
disciplined  in  the  provinces,  were  ready  to  support  the 
popular  cause.  The  influence  of  this  immense  body  of 
armed  men,  great  in  itself,  was  increased  by  the  democratic 
constitution  under  which  it  was  constructed.  Formed  in 
a  moment  of  revolutionary  fervour,  and  during  the  abey- 
ance of  the  royal  authority,  it  received  no  regular  organi- 
sation from  any  superior  power :  the  privates  elected  their 
own  officers,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  discipline  from 
instructors  of  their  own  selection;  and  these,  chosen 
during  a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement,  were  of 
course  the  most  vehement  supporters  of  the  power  of  the 
people.  Hence  the  marked  and  steady  adherence  of  this 
influential  body,  through  all  the  changes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  the  popular  side  ;  and  hence  the  facility  with 
which  regular  armies  were  subsequently  formed  on  the 
same  democratic  model,  on  the  first  call  of  national 

of  all  these  horrors,  the  oommandants  of  places  have  had  their  throats  cut 
under  the  eyes,  and  almost  in  the  arms,  of  their  own  soldiers  I 

"  These  eyils  are  great,  but  they  are  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst  produced 
by  such  militaiy  insurrections.  The  nature  of  things  requires  that  the  army 
should  never  act  except  as  an  instrument  The  moment  that>  erecting  itself  into 
a  deliberative  body,  it  shall  act  according  to  its  own  resolutions,  the  govern- 
ment, be  it  what  it  may,  will  immediately  degenerate  into  a  militaiy  despotism — 
a  species  of  monster  which  has  always  ended  by  devouring  those  who  produced 
it"— See  Meport,  quoted  by  Burkb,  Com,,  Wm-ha,  v.  877. 

So  tar,  however,  was  the  King  from  listening  to  this  sound  advioe,  ihat, 
under  the  influence  of  his  superstitious  dread  of  occasioning  the  shedding  of 
blood,  he  sent  round  circulars  to  all  the  regiments  of  the  army,  with  orders 
that  the  soldiers  should  join  several  clubs  and  confederations  in  the  different 
municipalities,  and  mix  with  them  in  their  feasts  and  civil  entertainments. 
**  Sa  Mflgest6  a  pens6  qu'il  oonvenait  que  chaque  regiment  pilt  part  k  ces  fHes 
civiques,  pour  multiplier  les  rapports,  et  resaerrer  les  liens  entre  les  dtoyens  et 
les  troupes."— 76td  v.  882. 
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danger.     The  national  goard  of  Paris — ^thirty  thousand    chap. 
strong  at  ordinary  times — ^onder  the  command  of  Lafayette,      ^^' 
was  capable  of  being  increased,  by  beat  of  drum,  to      1790. 
double  that  number,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment.     But^  as  usually  happens  where  officers 
owe   their  i^pointment  to  the  privates,  his  authority 
became  powerless  when  his  commands  ran  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  his  inferiors.    On  one  occasion  he  resigned  the 
command,  and  entered  an  evening  party  in  the  dress  of 
the  privates.     '^  What,  general  V  exclaimed  the  guests ; 
"  we  thought  you  were  conmiander  of  the  national  guard."'  lajiij.^ 
— ^**  Oh  I*"  said  he,  "  I  was  tired  of  obeying,  and  therefore 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  privates.''^* 

A  force,  more  formidable  to  the  actual  administration 
of  government  or  the  magistracy,  consisted  in  a  multitude  Andtf'am- 
of  artisans  and  manufacturers  in  all  the  gredt  towns,  jJ^^J^. 
anned  with  pikes,  and  trained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
military  discipline.  These  tumultuous  bands,  raised  in 
moments  of  alarm,  were  always  ready  for  insurrection, 
and  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  opulent 
classes.  Having  nothing  to  lose  themselves,  they  supported 
every  measure  of  spoliation  and  cruelty.  The  worst  of 
the  popular  leaders  found  in  them  a  never-failing  support, 
when  the  more  measured  fervour  of  the  national  guard 
was  b^inning  to  decline.  Their  numbers  in  Paris  alone 
amounted  to  above  fifty  thousand;  and  their  power, 
always  great,  received  an  undue  preponderance  from  the 
disastrous  gift  from  the  municipality  of  two  pieces  of 
cannon  to  each  of  the  forty-eight  sections,  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  These  guns  were  worked  by 
the  ablest  and  most  determined  of  the  populace;  the 
higher  ranks  all  shunned  that  service,  from  the  fatigue 
with  which  it  was  attended.^  It  thus  fell  into  the  hands  l^-  '^'' 
of  the  most  ardent  of  the  lower,  and,  from  their  terrible 


*  The  author  leoeiYed  this  anecdote  from  his  late  revered  and  lamented 
friend,  Profeosor  Dngald  Stewart,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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CHAP,    energy,  those  cannoniers  soon  acquired  a  dreadM  celebrity 
^^'      in  all  the  bloodiest  tragedies  of  the  Revolution. 


1790.         r^hd  agitation  of  the  public  mind  was,  during  these 

Feufhide-  changes,  increased  by  the  fluctuations  which  the  assignats 

l^^^"^  of  the  country  underwent,  and  the  multitudes  whoin  their 

8^L29.***  progressive  depreciation  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary. 

Government  having  once  experienced  the  relief  from 

immediate  pressure  which  paper  credit  never  fails  in  the 

first  instance  to  afford,  speedily  returned  to  the  expedient ; 

and  fresh  issues  of  assignats,  secured  upon  the  church 

property,  appeared  upon  every  successive  crisis  of  finance. 

Eight  hundred  millions  of  new  assignats,  in  addition  to 

the  400,000,000  (£16,000,000)  already  in  circulation, 

were  authorised  to  be  issued  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly, 

on  29th  September  1 790.  This  was  done,  notwithstanding 

the  warning  voice  of  Talleyrand,  at  the  instigation  of 

yi.  274.      Mirabeau,  who  clearly  perceived  what  a  body  of  revolu- 

Th.  i.  264. '  tionary  interests  and  proprietors  the  measure  would  soon 

create.^ 

M.  Talleyrand  and  the  Abb^  Maury  clearly  predicted 
Argumint    thc  fatal  couscquences  which  would  ensue  fit)m  this  con-  * 
Ma^thd^  tinned  issue  of  assignats  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 
]^!!SSfir  "  You  ask,''  said  they,  "why  should  that  paper  money  be 
fartherittae.  always  bclow  the  metallic  currency  ?   It  is  because  distrust 
will  always  exist  as  to  the  proportion  between  its  amount 
and  the  national  domains  on  which  it  is  secured — ^because 
for  long  their  sales  will  be  uncertain — ^because  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  when  two  thousand  millions,  (£80,000,000,) 
the  value  of  these  domains,  will  be  extinguished — ^because 
silver  issuing  at  par  with  paper,  both  will  become  objects 
of  merchandise ;  and  the  more  plentiful  any  merchandise 
heccmies,  the  vnore  it  must  decline  in  price.     From  this 
must  necessarily  result  inextricable  confusion — ^the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  a  nominal  value — ^the  discharge  of  debts 
for  an  illusory  payment, — and,  in  a  word,  a  universal 
change  of  property,  by  a  system  of  spoliation  so  secret 
that  no  one  can  perceive  from  whence  the  stroke  that 
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rains  bim  has  come.     Consider  only  the  effects  of  an    chap. 
immoderate  issue  of  paper.    Not  to  speak  of  a  circulation      ^'' 


of  two  thousand  millions — ^for  no  one  probably  would     ^790. 
support  such  an  absurdity — suppose  only  that  the  depre- 
dation became  ten  per  cent.     The  treasury  at  that  rate 
will  gain  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  debt  it  owes.    Is  not 
that  national  bankruptcy?     And,   if  it  continues  and 
increases,  will  not  all  debts  be  thus  depreciated,  and 
creditors  ruined  1     Assignats  will  become  an  object  of  ^n|^i 
commerce  and  gambling :  you  will  see  them  rise  and  fall  im;J^l' 
like  bank  shares ;  and,  ere  long,  you  wiU  see  their  holders  pT^u.' 
swaQow  up  the  debts  of  the  country,  its  wealth,  and  the 
whole  national  domains/'^ 

Mirabeau  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  to  support 
the  issue  of  assignats,  and  rested  his  arguments  mainly  on  MinbcM^s 
its  obvious  tendency  to  force  on  the  sales  and  division  of  &^?\fa^ 
the  national  domains.  "  I  reckon  among  the  number  of  ^"^^^"^ 
enemies  to  the  state — as  criminal  towards  the  nation — 
whoeyer  seeks  to  shake  that  sacred  basis  of  our  social 
regeneration, — ^the  national  domains.  We  have  sworn  to 
maintain  and  complete  the  constitution :  what  is  our 
oath  if  we  do  not  defend  the  national  domains  ?  There  is 
not  a  lover  of  freedom,  there  is  not  a  true  Frenchman, 
who  should  not  strive  for  this  object.  Let  the  sale  of  the 
national  domains  continue ;  let  it  continue  over  the  king- 
dom, and  France  is  saved.  It  is  in  vain  to  assimilate 
assignats  secured  on  the  solid  basis  of  these  domains,  to 
an  ordinary  paper  currency,  possessing  a  forced  circulation. 
They  represent  real  property — ^the  most  secure  of  all 
possessions,  the  land  on  which  we  tread.  Why  is  a  metallic 
circnlation  solid  ?  Because  it  is  based  on  subjects  of  real 
and  durable  value,  as  the  land,  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  the  source  of  all  wealth  ?  Paper  money,  we 
are  told,  will  become  superabundant;  it  will  drive  the 
metallic  out  of  chrculation.  Of  what  paper  do  you  speak  ? 
If  of  a  paper  without  a  solid  basis,  undoubtedly ;  if  of  one 
based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  landed  property,  never. 
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CHAP.    There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  value  of  circulation  of 
^^'      different  kinds,  but  that  arises  as  frequently  from  the  one 


1790.     which  bears  the  higher  value  being  run  after,  as  from  the 

one  which  stands  the  lower  being  shunned — ^from  gold 

being  in  demand — ^not  paper  at  a  discount.   There  cannot 

be  a  greater  error  than  the  terrors  so  generally  prevalent 

as  to  the  over-issue  of  assignats.     It  is  thus  alone  you 

will  pay  your  debts,   pay    your  troops,    advance   the 

Revolution.     Reabsorbed  progressively  in  the  purchase 

1  Hist  Pari  ^^  *^^  national  domains,  this  paper  money  can  never 

vL  246,271!  become  redundant,  any  more  than  the  humidity  of  the 

B^^,'    atmosphere  can  become  excessive,  which,  descending  in 

!?26.    '     rills,  finds  the  rivers,  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  mighty 

ocean."^ 

These  documents  at  first  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Their  lipid  four  per  cent ;  but  this  was  soon  discontinued  ;  notwith- 
^^1,29.     standing  which,   they   for  some  time  maintained  their 
value  on  a  par  with  the  metallic  currency.     By  degrees, 
however,  the  increasing  issue  of  paper  produced  its  usual 
effects  on  public  credit ;  the  value  of  money  fell,  while 
that  of  every  other  article  rose  in  a  high  proportion  ;  and 
at  length  the  excessive  inundation  of  fictitious  currency 
caused  a  universal  panic,  and  its  value  rapidly  sunk  to  a 
merely  nominal  ratio.     Even  in  June  1790,  the  deprecia- 
tion had  become  so  considerable  as  to  excite  serious  panic, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  anxiously  drawn 
to  the  means  of  allaying  it ;  but  as  they  continually  went 
on  issuing  fresh  assignats,  their  value,  of  course,  under- 
went a  still  greater  reduction.     Eight  or  nine  per  cent 
was  all  that  could  be  got,  after  some  years,  for  these 
dangerous  documents,   and  in  many  cases  they  would 
hardly  pass  for  one  fifteenth  of  their  legal  value.     So 
!d^^^"^*  prodigious  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium 
Djeux^is,  occasioned  an  unparalleled  fluctuation  in  the  fortunes  of 
Mi^.i.  106.  individuals,  and  augmented  to  an  incredible  degree  the 
ilciiii.  66*.  number  of  those  who  were  ruined  by  the  public  convul- 
sions.^    But  it  extended  in  a  proportional  measure  the 
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ramificatioiis  of  the  Reyolution  throTigh  sodetj,  by  swell-    chap. 

ing  the  number  of  the  holders  of  national  property,  and      ^'' 

thus  enlisting  a  large  influential  class,  by  the  strong  bond     ^790. 
of  interest,  on  its  side. 

The  14th  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  approached,  and  the  patriots  resolved  to  signalise  PrepM*- 
it  by  a  fi^te  worthy  of  the  birth  of  freedom  in  the  greatest  f^o^^ 
of  the  European  states.     A  confederation  of  the  whole  ^^^'^-'^^y- 
kingdom  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  resolved  on  ;  and 
there  the  King,  the  deputies  of  the  eighty-four  depart- 
ments, the  Assembly,  and  the  national  guard,  were  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  constitution.     Every  exertion  was 
made   to  render  the  ceremony  imposing.     For  several 
weeks  before,  ahnost  the  whole  labouring  population  of 
Paris  had  been  employed  in  constructing  benches  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre  in  that  noble  plain,  for  the  innumerable 
spectators  who  were  expected ;  while  the  municipality, 
the  national  guard,  and  the  deputies  of  the  departments. 
Tied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  signalise  their 
appearance  on  the  stage  by  the  utmost  possible  magnifi- 
cence.      The  presence  of  the  monarch,   the    National  ]^^^^ 
Assembly,  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  above  i^v  ^ji 
four  hundred  thousand  spectators,  it  was  justly  supposed,  Jtf-  *j^*» 
would  impress  the  imagination  of  a  people  even  less  pas-  YiL'359. 
sionately  devoted  than  the  French  to  theatrical  effect.^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  all  Paris  was  in 
motion.  Four  hundred  thousand  persons  repaired  with  Putied«n 
joyful  steps  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  seated  themselves, 
amidst  songs  of  congratulation,  upon  the  benches  which 
surrounded  the  plain.  At  seven  o'clock  the  procession 
advanced.  The  electors,  the  representatives  of  the  muni- 
» dpality,  the  presidents  of  the  districts,  the  national  guards, 
the  deputies  of  the  army  and  of  the  departments,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  moved  on  in  order,  to  the  sound  of  mili- 
tary music,  from  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  with  banners 
floating,  bearing  patriotic  inscriptions,  and  arrayed  in 
Taried  and  goigeous  habiliments.     The  splendid  throng 
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CHAP,    crossed  the  Seine  bj  a  bridge  of  boats  opposite  the  Ecole 
M ilitaire,  and  entered  the  amphitheatre  under  a  triumphal 


1790.     arch.     They  were   there  met  by  the   King  and  the 
National  Assembly  at  the  foot  of  a  great  altar,  erected 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  ;  at  its  foot  was  a  model  of  the  Bastille  overturned. 
Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  two  hundred  priests, 
dressed  in  tricolor  robes,  celebrated  high  mass  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  multitude ;  after  which,  Lafayette,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  France, 
mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  advanced  and  took 
the  oath  in  the  following  terms : — "  We  swear  to  be  faith- 
ftd  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  King ;  to  main- 
tain with  all  our  might  the  constitution  decreed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  King  ;  and  to 
remain  united  to  dil  the  French  by  the  indissoluble  bonds 
of  fraternity.''     Immediately  after,  the  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  King  took  the  oath,  and  the 
Queen,  lifting  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  pledged  herself 
for  his  adherence  to  the  same  sentiments.     Discharges  of 
artillery,  the  rolling  of  drums,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  clashing  of  arms,  rent  the  skies  at  the  auspicious 
event,  which   seemed  to  reunite  the  monarch  and  his 
subjects  by  the  bonds  of  affection.     But  a  dreadftd  storm 
arose  at  that  instant;  the  lowering  clouds  discharged 
themselves  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  in  an  instant  the 
innumerable  spectators  were  drenched  to  the  skin.     It 
1  Pmdhmn  ^^^  clcaTcd  up,  howcvcr,  and  in  the  evening  illuminations 
R6v.  de      and  festivities  prevailed  in  Paris ;  and  the  King,  in  a 
54!™Moi4-'  concealed  cal^he,   enjoyed  the    general   expression  of 
i6"i79of  p.  happiness.   A  ball  took  place  upon  the  site  of  the  Bastille  ; 
5^v^2*,  ^^®^  *^®    8*^*^  ^^  ^^^  inscription — "  Ici  on  danse.'' 
ML.f*i8  ""^^^y  danced  in  effect,''  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
117  ^''  "with  joy  and  security,  on  the  same  spot  where  formerly 
vu/367.  '  feU  so  many  tears — ^where  courage,  genius,  and  innocence 
249.*'     '   have  so  often  wept — ^where  so  often  were  stifled  the  cries 
of  despair."^ 
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These  festivities  interrupted  only  for  a  short  period    chap. 
the  animosity  of  the  factions  against  each  other.     The      ^^' 


Duke  of  Orleans,  vho  had  recently  returned  from  his     i790. 
exile  in  London,  was  accosed  before  the  Assembly  soon  ^*^ 
after,  along  with  Mirabeau,  of  having  conspired  to  pro-  of  the  ooke 
dace  the  revolt  of  the  5th  October.     Never  was  accusa-  Ld  1^ 
tion   more  ill-timed  and  mifortmiate.      At  that  very  ^^8,1790. 
moment,  Mirabeau,  disgusted  at  the  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly,  was  secretly  lending  the  aid  of 
his  great  talents  to  support  the  cause  of  the  throne,  a 
course  to  which  he  had  been  inclined  ever  since  the 
b^inning  of  the  year.     He  had  long  foreseen  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  the  state,  and  had  resolved  to  do  his 
utmost  to  stem  the  torrent  of  those  passions  he  had  had 
so  large  a  share  in  creating.     The  Abb^  Maury,  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  impeachment,  had  become  aware, 
before  it  came  on  for  debate,  that  Mirabeau  now  in  secret 
inclined  to  the  throne,  and  confessed  that  the  evidence 
did  not  warrant  any  criminal  proceedings  against  that 
iQustrious  man ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  accused 
restored  all  his  popularity,  which  was  beginning  to  decline. 
Never  did  he  sway  the  Assembly  with  more  absolute 
power  than  when  he  ascended  the  tribune  to  make  his 
defence.     The  Assembly  quashed  the  accusation,  both 
against  Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  adjourning  ^3^/Ji^, 
it  till  the  General  report  of  the  court  at  the  Oh&telet  on  the  !•  JiS*  «^- 

t'i*iyr\t  1  1       i.  187,250, 

proceedings  of  the  5th  October  was  brought  up  ;  but  the  252.  Moni- 
latter  never  afterwards  regained  his  reputation,  and  from  8,'T^9o!^' 
that  period  his  influence  in  the  Revolution  was  at  an  end.^ 
Cazal^,  on  this  occasion,  made  a  noble  speech,  and  for 
once  compelled  the  Assembly  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Nobie ' 
truth  and  justice.     ''  Is  there  one  in  the  Assembly,^^  said  K^^o 
he,  "  who  can  really  wish  to  screen  from  justice  the  authors  ^^ 
of  a  crime  which  has  stained  the  Revolution,  and  wiU  be 
its  eternal  disgrace  ?     {Loud  murmurs.)     Yes,  I  repeat 
it,  if  the  authors  of  the  infamous  crimes  of  5th  October 
are  not  discovered,  are  not  punished,  what  will  France 


on 
occa- 
sion. 
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CHAP,    say  ?  what  will  Europe  say  ?     The  asylum  of  our  kings 

! has  been  yiolated,  the  steps  of  the  throne  stained  with 

1790.     blood  ;  its  defenders  murdered  :  infamous  assaissins  have 
put  in  danger  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa^ 
the  Queen  of  the  French/'    "  We  have  no  queen ! "  ex- 
claimed a  hundred  voices.  —  "Of  that  woman,"  then 
added  Oazalfes,  "whose  name  will  survive  those  of  the 
infamous  conspirators  of  October  5th  —  they  are  depu- 
ties ;    they  are  Frenchmen ;   they  are  men  :   they  are 
stained  by  that  crime.     If  you  adopt  the  motion,  you  at 
least  dear  yourselves  of  the  stain  ;  it  will  rest  only  on  its 
^Mcmitw^  authors.     If  you  reject  it,  you  adopt  the  infamy ;  you 
p.'Sio!     '  earn  for  the  National  Assembly  the  odious  title  of  being 
at  once  capable  of  crimes  and  above  punishment.''^ 
Shortly  after  M.  Necker  retired  from  the  ministry. 
Retirament  111  health  was  assigucd  as  the  motive  for  this  step,  which 
Sept4.*^'   was  really  taken  from  a  sense  of  declining  influence  and 
lost  popularity.     His  own  words  had  proved  prophetic ; 
the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  Paris  had  been  the 
first  of  his  decline.     He  had  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  his 
favourite  opinion,   that  reason,  if  forcibly  stated  and 
blended  with  sentiment,  would  in  the  end  sway  the  most 
vehement  popular  bodies.     His  resignation,  couched  in 
eloquent  and  touching  language,*  was  received  in  the 
Assembly  without  regret;   and  he  set  out  for  Switzer- 
land, unattended  and  a  frigitive,  over  the  route  which  he 
had  so  lately  traversed  in  triumph.     He  was  arrested  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube,    and   narrowly  escaped  the  fate  from 
which  he  had  so  generously  saved  his  enemy  M.  de  Besenval. 
Permission  to  continue  his  journey  was  coldly  conceded 
by  the  legislature,  which  owed  its  existence  and  popular 
constitution  to  his  exertions ;  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  instability  of  the  applause  of  the  people,  but  such  as 

*  "h&a  inimiti^  lea  injusticeey  dont  j*ai  &it  r^preuve,  m'ont  doxm€  rid6e  de 
la  garantie  que  je  viens  d'ofiftir;  mais  quand  je  rapproohe  cette  penste  de  ma 
oonduite  dans  radministratioii  dee  finanoefl,  il  m'est  permis  de  la  r6uxiir  aox 
singularity  qui  ont  acoompagne  ma  vie." — Neokxb's  Letter,  giyen  in  ffittoire 
ParkmetUaire,  viL  164. 
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most  always  be  looked  for  in  a  reyolution.     Its  early    chap. 
promoters  are  uniformly  neglected,  when  other  and  more      ^'' 


audacious  leaders  have  succeeded ;    all  classes  aim  at  ^  J^f^ 
supremacy ;    its  course  is  always  onward.      None  who  ^^v  i?3. 
hare  risen  by  its  impulse  can  long  maintain  their  ascen-  u^^86. 
dency,  because,  by  iremaining  at  the  head  of  affairs,  they  Sa*"  ^^' 
check  the  elevation  of  inferior  ambition.^ 

The  retreat  of  Necker  produced  a  total  change  in  the 
ministry.     Duport  du  Tertre  was  made  prime  minister,  chuige'of 
Duportail, de  Fleurieu, Lambert, and de  Lessart^  succeeded  s^tsT' 
to  the  several  offices  of  government.     The  first,  who  had 
risen  from  an  income  of  1000  francs  a-year  to  the  rank 
of  prime  minister,  from  the  effects  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  new  order  of  things,  which 
had  done  so  much  for  him  ;  and  he  owed  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  influence  of  Lafayette.     He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Lameth,  Bamave,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  and  represented  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Assembly.     Sincerely  desirous  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  they  had  made  it,  he  experienced  ere  long 
the  usual  difficulty  felt  by  the  leaders  of  a  movement  at 
one  period,  when  they  attempt  to  check  it  at  another ; 
and  he  became  in  the  end  the  object  of  the  most  en- 
venomed hostility  to  the  Jacobins,  when  they  passed  the 
innovators  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Uie  career  of 
Revolution.     Two  of  these  ministers  were  destined  to  !!J^Jr**^ 
perish  on  the  scaffold ;    one  by  the  sword  of  revolu-  259.  Bert 
tionary   assassins.      The  period  was  fast  approaching  Meiii.\'265. 
when  eminence  in  public  life  was  a  sure  passport  to  a 
violent  death.^ 

The  state  of  the  army  was  soon  such  as  to  require  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Assembly.  The  recent  military  Revolt  at 
code  was  eminently  favourable  to  the  inferior  officers  ;  the  n.!^^ 
ancient  distinctions  and  privileges  of  rank  were  abolished, 
aod  seniority  was  made  the  sole  title  to  promotion.  In 
proportion  as  this  change  was  beneficial  to  the  private 
soldiers,  it  was  obnoxious  to  their  superiors,  who  found 
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CHAP,    their  advancement  obstructed  by  a  multitude  of  competi- 

: tors  from  the  inferior  ranks,  from  whom  they  formerly 

1790.     experienced  no  sort  of  hindrance.   The  result  was  a  general 
jealousy  between  the  privates  and  their  officers.     Where 
the  former  preponderated,  Jacobin  clubs,  in  imitation  of 
Aug.  31.     those  in  the  metropolis,  were  formed,  and  dwcipline,  regu- 
lations, and  accoutrements,  subjected  to  the  discussion  of 
these  self-constituted  legislators  ;  where  the  latter,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  established  government  generally  prevailed. 
Nowhere  had  the  anarchy  risen  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in 
the  garrison  of  Nancy.     It  was  composed  of  three  regi- 
ments, one  of  which  was  Swiss,  the  others  French  ;  the 
proportion  of  officers  in  these  regiments  was  much  greater 
than  usual  in  other  corps,  and  they  were  drawn  from  a 
class  most  hostile  to  the  Revolution.     In  the  Swiss  regi- 
ment of  Chateauvieux,  in  particular,  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  country  round  Lausanne,  the  fervour  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  peculiarly  violent.     It  was  one  of  the  first 
regiments  of  the  line  which  openly  declared,  on  the  14th 
July  1789,  that  they  would  not  fire  on  the  people,  and 
thereby  occasioned  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy.*     After  a  long  series  of  disputes 
137,  uo.'    between  them  and  the  privates,  who,  being  decided  Revo- 
^^stsip!  lutionists,  could  with  difficulty  be  got  to  submit  to  the 
Si.'eoTei.*  restraints  of  discipline,  it  was  found  that  all  subordination 
2^*T^^i'  ^^  **  ^^  ®^^'     M*^y  concessions  had  been  made  to 
H^'  ^^  them,  which,  as  usual,  only  aggravated  the  mutiny  ;  and 
B6v.'ii.27o.  at  length  they  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  put  their 
officers  under  arrest  in  their  own  barracks.^ 

The  Assembly,  perceiving  the  extreme  danger  of  mili- 
tary insubordination  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind,  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  put  down  the 

*  "  Ce  regiment  de  ChateauYieux  6taat,  et  m6ritait  d'etre,  cher  k  Varm^e,  4 
la  France.  C'est  lui  qui,  le  14  Juillet  1789,  camp6  au  Champ-de-Many  lonsque 
les  PariBlens  alldrent  prendre  des  armes  aux  InvalideB,  d6clara  que  jamais  il  ne 
Urerait  sur  le  peuple.  Son  refiis  6videmment  pazalysa  B^senval,  laissa  Paris 
libre  et  maltre  de  marcher  sur  la  Bastille.*' — ^Michelet,  Hittoire  de  la  lUvohUicn, 
iL270. 
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reTolt.     Mirabeau  exerted  his  powerful  voice  on  the  side    chap. 
of  order ;  and  Bouill£,  commander  of  Metz,  received 


orders  to  march  with  the  military  force  under  his  com-     '7^- 
mand  against  the  insurgents.     No  man  could  be  better  q,.^, 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  but  important  ^^^ 
dutj.     In  addition  to  the  highest  personal  courage,  he 
possessed  the  moral  determination  which  is  the  invariable 
duuracteristic  of  a  great  mind.     Connected  with  the  aris- 
tocratic class  by  birth,  and  attached  to  the  throne  by 
principle  and  affection,  M .  de  Bouill^  was  yet  no  enemy 
to  those  moderate  reforms  which  all  intelligent  men  felt 
to  be  indispensable  in  the  state  and  the  army.     He  was 
an  enemy  to  the  Revolution,  not  such  as  it  was^  but  such 
as  it  had  become.     Firm,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  he  was 
better  calculated  than  any  other  individual  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  disaster  ;  but  the  time  was  such,  that  not  even 
the  energy  of  Napoleon  could  have  withstood  its  fury. 
Within  the  sphere'  of  his  own  command,  he  maintained 
inviolate  the  royal  authority  :  by  separating  his  soldiers 
from  the  citizens,  he  did  all  that  was  possible,  and  that 
was  but  little,  to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of 
revolutionary  principles ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
natural  ascendant  of  a  great  character,  he  retained  their 
affections.     For  long  he  declined  the  new  military  oath,  1  ^^  ^ 
to  be  faithful  "  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  King ;"  X^^^^ 
at  length,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Louis,  he  agreed  to  toJ.  l  119. 
take  it,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  latter  part  from  397.'*"^*    ' 
being  entirely  forgotten  in  the  first.  ^ 

Never  was  a  more  difficult  task  committed  to  a  fi^eneral 

CO 

than  tibat  now  devolved  on  Bouill^  ;  for  he  had,  with  a  oxwt  difls- 
small  band  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  suppress  a  revolt  of  ^J^^^I"** 
troops  ten  times  as  numerous,  composed  of  native  soldiers,  1^*^.* 
supported  by  the  wishes  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  placed.     Out  of  the  ninety 
battalions  which  he  was  empowered  to  collect,  he  could 
only  reckon  on  twenty,  and  they  were  all  Swiss  or  German 
troops  ;  and  though  more  than  half  of  the  hundred  and 
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CHAP,    four  squadrons  he  commanded  were  faithful,  yet  thej 
were  cantoned,  for  the  sake  of  forage,  in  villages  at  a  great 


1790.     distance  from  each  other,  and  could  not  be  drawn  together 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  probably  extending  the 
revolt.    The  King,  as  in  all  other  cases,  had  enjoined  force 
not  to  be  employed  except  in  the  las£  extremity,  when  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  avoided.*     Nevertheless, 
immediate  steps  were  necessary,  for  the  revolt  at  Nancy 
was  daily  attracting  numbers  to  the  standard  of  mutiny 
and  plunder.     Four  French  and  two  Swiss  battalions,  and 
some  regiments  of  horse,  had  already  joined  it ;  four  thou- 
sand men  had  flocked  in  from  the  vicinity,  and  were  armed 
by  the  pillage  of  the  arsenals,  which  had  been  broken 
open  ;  the  military  chests  had  been  plundered,  every  sort 
143, 144.'    of  excess  perpetrated ;  and,  by  threats  of  instantly  hanging 
^ittbT'  the  magistrates  in  case  of  reftisal,  and  the  general  sack  of 
JJJX^    *h^  town,  they  had  succeeded  in  extorting  first  27,000 
N""^^^^'*- francs,  (£1100,)  and  then  150,000,  (£6000,)  from  the 
Sl^  ub    ^^cipality  ;  the  immediate  spending  of  which  in  de- 
iv.  396, 397.  bauchery  had  procured  for  them  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.^ 

Bouill^'s  first  care  was  to  secure,  by  small  garrisons  on 

BouiU6      whom  he  could  rely,  the  fortresses  of  Bitch,  Phalsbourg,  and 

uainrt'      Vic  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  M .  de  M alseigne  to 

A^^do.     Nancy,  armed  with  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  in  order 

to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  to  return  to  their 

duty,  and  also  to  inquire  into  their  alleged  grievances.   The 

soldiers  and  people,  however,  intoxicated  with  their  success, 

laughed  at  his  speech,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  decree 

of  the  Assembly,  fiercely  exclaiming,  "  Money !  money !" 

The  Swiss  were  particularly  loud  in  this  demand  ;  and  to 

such  a  height  did  their  violence  proceed,  that  it  was  only 

by  a  great  exertion  of  personal  strength  and  courage,  and 

with  no  small  difiBiculty,  that  M.  de  M alseigne  escaped  death 

*  "  Sa  Majesty  desire  que  la  force  ne  soit  employee  que  lorsque,  k  Tez- 
tr6mit6,  les  d^partemens  se  trouveront  forces  &  la  requ6rir." — See  La  Tour 
DUPIN,  MimOre  de  la  Chierre,  A  M.  de  Bouill^,  24  AoiU  1790 ;  BoniLL:^,  142. 
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at  their  hands,  and  got  oflF  to  Lun^yille,  where  a  regiment    chap. 
of  carbineers  aflforded  him  protection.     Upon  hearing  of  _^!l__ 
this,  M.  de  Bonill^  instantly  collected  thie  few  troops      ^7^- 
nearest  at  hand  on  whom  he  could  relj,  and  marched  on 
Nancy  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen 
hundred  horse.     He  found  the  town,  which  was  slightly 
fortified,  occupied  by  ten  thousand  regular  troops  and 
national  guards,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  not 
intimidated  by  this  great  superiority,  he  forthwith  sum- 
moned the  rebels  to  leave  the  town,  delirer  up  their  guns, 
and  four  ringleaders  &om  each  regiment,  and  submit ; 
threatening  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  instant  attack 
m  case  of  refusal     This  rigour  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion, as  Bouill^'s  character,  at  once  humane  and  firm,  1  Boaiii^, 
was  well  known  to  the  soldiers ;  a  deputation  waited  on  i^l^^ify2 
him  to  state  the  proposals  of  the  rebels,  but  their  terms  j^.  !>•««' 
"were  so  extrayagant  and  their  manners  so  insolent,  that  249)  252. 
he  deemed  them  wholly  inadmissible,  and  prepared  for  an 
inmiediate  attack.^ 

When  Bouill^'s  men  approached  the  gates  of  Nancy, 
they  were  met  by  a  deputation,  which  promised,  on  the  Biood/ 
part  of  the  mutineers,  immediate  submission  ;  and  a  con-  ^."sl*"*" 
yention  was  entered  into,  in  yirtue  of  which  the  officers  in 
confinement  were  liberated,  and  one  of  the  regiments  began 
to  defile  out  of  the  town.  But  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Bouille's  advanced  guard  and  some  of  the  mutineers,  who 
insisted  upon  haying  their  colours  and  defending  the  town, 
and  they  turned  a  gun,  loaded  with  grape,  on  the  entering 
colunm.  Instantly  a  noble  youth,  M.  Desilles,  an  officer  in 
the  regiment  which  had  mutinied,  but  who  had  remained 
with  it  to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  placed 
himself  across  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  exclaiming, 
"  They  are  your  friends, — ^they  are  your  brothers  ;  the 
National  Assembly  sends  them  :  would  you  dishonour  the 
reghnent  of  the  King  V  This  heroic  conduct  had  no  effect 
on  the  mutineers ;  they  dragged  him  from  the  mouth  of 
the  gun — ^he  returned  and  clasped  it  by  the  touch-hole, 

yoL.  II.  D 
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CHAP,    upon  which  he  was  pierced  with  bayonets,  and  the  gon 

—  discharged.     Fifty  of  Bouill^'s  men  were  struck  down  by 

1790.     the  discharge,  and  a  conflict  began.    But  mutineers,  though 
superior  in  number,  are  seldom  able  to  resist  the  attack  of 
soldiers  acting  in  their  duty.    Bouill^'s  columns  penetrated 
into  the  town ;  the  regiment  of  the  King,  wavering,  retired 
at  the  solicitation  of  its  officers  to  the  front  of  its  bar- 
racks, and  soon  capitulated ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
rebels,  driven  from  one  street  to  another,  were  obliged  to 
surrender,  after  a  resistance  which  cost  them  three  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.     The  victorious  general  and  troops 
signalised  their  triumph  by  their  clemency  ;   but  the 
inflexible  probity  of  the  Swiss  government  condemned 
twenty-two  of  the  regiment  of  Ch&teauvieux  to  death, 
and  fifty-four  to  the  galleys,  which  sentence  was  rigidly 
executed.     Very  diflerent  was  the  conduct  of  the  NationsJ 
162, 169.'    Assembly.    A  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  French  mutineers, 
Seot!^*    a,nd  three  hundred  national  guards,  were  taken  with  arms 
1009!  ^eux  i^  t^^ir  hands  ;  they  were  all  pardoned  by  the  French 
^^Q     legislature,  and  soon  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
Jof'^w     ^^  triumph  by  the  Jacobins  ;  while  Bouill^  whose  firmness 
B<at.de'     aud  humanitv  had  shone  forth  with  equal  lustre  on  this 

Moll   iii 

282,284.     trying  occasion,  became  the  object  of  secret  terror  and 
open  hostility  to  the  whole  Revolutionary  party.  ^ 

The  rapid  and  decisive  suppression  of  this  revolt  excited 
Tumult  in    the  utmost  sensation  among  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  ;  they 
P^^^l^  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  demonstration  of  the  ease 
Z^ij^    with  which  a  formidable  revolutionary  movement  could 
be  arrested  by  the  decision  of  a  general,  supported  by  the 
fidelity  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers.     Indefatigable,  accord- 
ingly, were  the  eflbrts  they  made  to  excite  the  pubUc  mind 
on  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  eflect  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry  which  had   sanctioned,   however  remotely,   so 
unwonted  and  alarming  an  act  of  vigour.     "  It  is  the 
despotism  of  the  aristocracy,''  said  Robespierre,  "  which 
has  made  use  of  the  army  to  provoke  a  massacre  of  soldiers 
whose  patriotism  was  their  only  fault."     The  massacre  of 
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Nancy,  the  craelty  of  Bouill^,  were  in  ereiy  mouth  ;  in-    chap. 
flanunatoTj  addresses  were  hawked  in  ererj  street.    Marat, 


in  his  journal,  thundered  out  against  the  government ;  the     ^7^* 
victoiious  general  was  held  up  to  unirersal  execration. 
Forty  thousand  men  speedily  surrounded  the  Hall  of  the 
Assembly,  loudly  demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers 
and  the  punishment  of  La  Tour  Dupin.     But  the  national 
gnard  for  once  stood  firm ;  the  Assembly  had  too  clear  a  Sept.  2. 
sense  of  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  by  the  suppression 
of  this  revolt^  to  be  diverted  from  tiieir  purpose  ;  and  they 
voted,  by  a  large  majority,  the  thanks  of  the  legislature  to 
M.  de  Bouill^  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  national 
guards,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  suppression  of  the  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
revolt.     Mirabeau  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  decree  L'Ami  da 
disbanding  the  whole  existing  army,  and  readmitting  into  2(^^209. ""' 
its  ranks  only  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of  implicit  u^T" 
obedience  prepared  by  the  Assembly.     But  although  this  j^L,^"* 
proposal  was  loudly  applauded,  yet  its  execution  was^L^jf- 
evaded  by  an  amen(hnent  to  refer  that  matter  to  the  com-  ^^^ 
mittee  which  was  already  charged  with  a  report  on  the  R^-  ^ 
mtemal  organisation  of  the  army,  and  this  caused  it  even-  s^ssT. 
tuaily  to  fall  to  the  ground.^ 

This  explosion  at  Nancy  was  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
general  spirit  of  insubordination  which  had  now  penetrated  Fri^itf!ii 
every  part  of  France,  and  pervaded  equally  the  army,  the  indiff^t 
navy,  the  towns,  and  the  provinces.     A  reaction  against  ?^. 
the  Revolution  had  arisen  from  its  evident  tendency  to 
destroy  all  local  jurisdictions  and  authorities  in  the  pro- 
vinces :  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church  had 
excited  profound  feelings  of  indignation  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  people,  still  a  laige  one  in  the  rural  districts, 
which  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  dissolution 
of  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  the  removal  of  the  restraint 
of  authority,  had  let  loose  at  once  the  angry,  the  revengeful, 
and  the  seLfish  passions  among  the  community.  At  Nismes,  April  6. 
a  fearful  contest  took  place  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  the  former  supported  by  the  revolutionists,  the 
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CHAP,    latter  by  the  church  party  ;  and  the  popular  magistrates, 
^^'      as  usual,  did  nothing  to  resist  the  multitude.  The  disorders 
1790.     continued  through  May  and  June,  and  were  only  at  last 
suppressed  after  fresh  numbers  of  liyes  had  been  lost  on 
both  sides,  the  red  flag  hoisted,  and  martial  law  proclaimed. 
Sept  10.     At  Brest,  the  sailors  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  indignant 
at  the  naval  code  prepared  by  the  Assembly,   which 
trenched  on  the  license  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
during  the  Revolution,  broke  out  into  a  most  alarming 
mutiny,  which  was  only  allayed  by  the  Assembly  conced- 
ing the  principal  demands  of  the  insurgents.     An  insur- 
Aprii  18.     rection  at  Toulon  led  to  the  same  result :  at  Toulouse,  a 
frightful  dvil  war  was  only  arrested  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Mftj  1.       magistrates,  who  there  did  their  duty  :  at  Marseilles,  a 
ferocious  mob  fell  on  an  officer  named  de  Beausset,  who 
was  labouring  to  discharge  his  duty,  cut  ofi^  his  head,  and 
tore  his  body  in  pieces,  which  were  divided  among  his 
May  10.      assassins :  at  Montauban,  six  men  were  killed,  and  forty- 
five  wounded ;  the  heads  of  the  dead  were  paraded  on 
pikes,  the  wounded  dragged,  bleeding  as  they  were,  in 
Sept  6.      triumph  through  the  streets  :  at  Angers,  eight  men  were 
killed,  and  forty-five  wounded,  during  a  tumult  occasioned 
by  the  high  prices  of  provisions.     It  is  painful  to  dwell 
further  on  such  atrocities  ;  they  are  to  be  met  with,  alas  1 
in  too  many  pages  of  history ;  but  at  this  time,  the  peculiar 
1  Lab  iv     disgrace  attached  to  the  revolutionary  government  and 
427, 4*28.     authorities,  that  scarce  any  of  the  guilty  parties  were  either 
Crimes  de    inquired  after  or  brought  to  punishment.   The  only  persons 
207, 259!*    really  endangered  were  those  who  bravely  discharged  their 
duty.i 

But  all  these  disorders  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Newecciesi-  thoso  which  aTose  from  the  oppression  which  the  Assem- 
ite'diLr*^  bly  soon  after  exercised  on  the  church.    On  27th  November 
Noi!^?^  1 790,  an  iniquitous  decree  was  passed  by  this  body,  order- 
ing that  the  same  oath  should  be  tendered  to  the  eccle- 
siastics which  had  been  prescribed  for  the  militray — ^viz., 
"  To  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  King;" 
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with  this  addition, ''  and  to  maintam,  with  all  their  power,    chap. 

the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and      ^^ 

accepted  by  the  King."  In  case  of  refusal,  it  was  enacted,  >79o. 
that  they  diould  be  held  to  have  renounced  their  benefices, 
which  were  immediately  to  be  filled  up  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  dyil  constitution  of  liie  churcL  Eight 
days  only  were  allowed  to  the  resident,  and  two  months 
to  the  absent  clergy,  to  testify  their  adherence.  A  large 
part  of  the  bishops  and  cur^  in  the  Assembly  refused  the 
oath,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  dergy  throughout  France — ^a  memorable  example  of 
consdentious  discharge  of  duty,  which  might  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  to  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injus- 
tice, of  carrying  on  any  further  persecution  against  this 
important  class.  Such,  howeyer,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  their  refusal  was  uniyersally  ascribed  to  the 
most  factious  motiyes,  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
confiscation  of  their  liyings.  The  faithful  clergy,  threat- 
ened by  this  cruel  measure  with  destitution,  filled  the 
kingdom  with  their  complaints,  and  exdted,  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  their  influence  still  remained,  the  strongest 
conuniseration  at  their  approaching  fate.  These  feelings 
were  greatly  aggrayated  when  the  parochial  incumbents 
were  actuaUy*  expelled  from  their  Uyings.  The  people 
beheld  with  indication  new  churchmen  filling  the  yacant 
pulpits,  and  administering,  with  unconsecrated  hands,  the 
holiest  offices  of  religion.  The  dispossessed  clergy  still 
lingered  in  their  dioceses  or  liyings,  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  their  former  flocks,  and  denouncing  as  impious 
tilie  ordinances  and  proceedings  of  the  intrusiye  ministers. 
Inflamed  with  resentment  at  their  proceedings,  the  Assem- 
bly at  length  fixed  a  day  for  the  adherence  of  all  the  j^4  1^91 
dergy  in  France,  and  upon  its  expiry  the  decree  of  for-  ^f  j^i^^g 
feiture  was  uniyersally  and  rigoroudy  enforced.  Mirabeau  ?^^^ ' 
in  yain  raised  his  yoice  against  this  tyrannical  step ;  26  j.  '1^.' 
the  dictates  of  justice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  eyen  Th.i.'266.' 
the  attachments  of  the   rural   population,^  were  alike 
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CHAP,    drowned  by  the  damours  of  the  popidace  in  the  larger 
! —  towns. 


^^^^-         In  this  extremity,  and  when  the  adherence  of  the  eccle- 
Reuonk      siastics  to  the  oath,  or  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefices,  was 
^em  to      unavoidable,  the  clergy,  dignified  and  ordinary,  of  France, 
^*^     eyinced  a  disinterested  spirit  and  grandeur  of  character 
worthy  of  the  illustrious  church  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  which  almost  make  us  forget  the  previous  corruptions 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  Revolution. 
July  10,      The  Pope  had  expressly  refused  his  sanction  to  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  as  established  by  the  Assembly, 
and  written  to  two  of  the  bishops  to  thateflPect.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  consistory  had  been  held  of  the  whole  bishops 
in  France,  by  whom  it  was,  by  a  large  majority,  agreed — 
Hhit  D^'.    one  archbishop  and  four  bishops  only  dissenting,* — ^that 
48o^bb6*  *^®y  would  not  take  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  consti- 
4i*^S^M  *^^^on,  as  it  vested  the  whole  nomination  of  priests  and 
E»m.  de    bishops  iu  a  simple  numerical  majority  of  their  several 
Civile  du    parishes  or  dioceses,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  appoint- 
Ub^v.'ss."  ment  or  control  of  the  church.     It  had  become,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  clergy  to  refuse  the  oath.^ 
Cazal^s;  in  this  contest,  animated  by  the  greatness  of 
Remarkable  the  causc  he  was  defending,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
^^"J^^f  eloquence,  and  pronounced  a  speech  which  proved  to  be 
^J'^''   prophetic.     "  The  clergy,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
j^28      of  tl^^ir  religion,  are  compelled  to  refiise  the  oath.     You 
1791.  '      may  expel  them  from  their  benefices  ;  but  will  that  destroy 
their  influence  over  their  flocks  1    Do  you  doubt  that  the 
bishops,  driven  from  their  stations,  will  excommunicate 
those  who  are  put  in  their  place  ?   Do  you  doubt  that  a 
large  part  of  the  faithful  will  remain  attached  to  their 
ancient  pastors,  to  the  eternal  principles  of  the  church  ? 
There  is  a  schism  introduced,  the  quarrels  of  religion  com- 
mence :  the  people  will  come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
sacraments ;  they  will  fear  to  see  disappear  from  the  land 

*  TaUeyrandy  the  Bishops  of  Lidda,  Orleans^  and  Yivier,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Aix 
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that  sublime  religion  which,  receiving  man  in  the  cradle,    chap. 
and  following  him  to  the  grare,  can  alone  offer  him  conso-      ^'' 
lations  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life.   Thus  will  commence      ^7^^- 
the  division  of  the  people,  the  multiplication  of  the  victims 
of  the  Revolution.     You  will  see  the  Catholics,  over  the 
whole  country,  following  their  beloved  pastors  amidst 
forests  and  caverns :  jou  will  see  them  reduced  to  the 
miseiy  and  desolation  which  the  Protestant  clergy  expe* 
rienced  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    Is  that 
a  result  to  be  desired  of  a  Revolution  which  proclaimed 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men  1    Driven  from 
their  episcopal  palaces,  the  bishops  will  retire  to  the  huts  ^  ,j^^^^ 
of  the  cottagers  who  have  sheltered  them  in  their  distress,  •'"•j^  ' 
Take  from  them  their  golden  crosses,  and  they  will  find  Lb.  ▼!  5^ 
others  of  wood  ;  and  it  was  by  a  cross  of  wood  that  the 
world  was  saved."^ 

When  the  fatal  day  arrived,  fixed  for  the  final  taking 
of  the  oath  by  the  bishops  and  dignified  clergy  in  the  NoUem. 
Assembly,  a  furious  multitude  surrounded  the  hall,  d^  in 
exclaiming,  «To  the  lanterns!  to  the  lanteme  with  all  J^*^ 
who  refuse !"  The  Abb6  Maury  raised  his  powerful  ^*^'  ** 
voice  in  the  last  extremity,  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
incessant  cries.  ''  Strike  ;  but  hear  me !"  exclaimed  the 
intrepid  champion  of  the  church  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
''  Swear !  swear !''  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and  the  gray- 
haired  heads  of  the  French  church  came  forth.  The 
Bishop  of  Agen  was  the  first  called :  he  had  never  before 
spoken  in  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  could  obtain  a  hearing.  ^'  Swear  or  refuse  1'^  was  the 
universal  cry  of  the  galleries.  "  I  feel  no  regret,''  said  he, 
"  at  the  loss  of  my  preferment ;  I  feel  no  regret  for  the 
loss  of  my  fortune  ;  but  I  should  feel  regret,  indeed,  if  I 
lost  your  esteem :  believe  me,  then,  I  cannot  take  the 
oath."  M.  Foumes  was  next  called.  "  I  glory,"  said  he, 
"in  following  my  bishop,  as  St  Lawrence  did  his  pastor." 
Le  Clerc  was  the  third  named.  ^^  I  am  a  member,"  said 
he,  "  of  the  Apostolic  church."     "  Swear  or  refuse !"  said 
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CHAP.    Roederer,  in  a  voice  almost  hoarse  with  fury.     "  This  is 
^^'      tyranny  indeed!"  exclaimed  Foucault;  "the  emperors 
1791.     ^ho  persecuted  the  Christian  martyrs  allowed  them  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  God,  and  testify,  in  dying,  their 
faith  in  their  religion."     The  Bishop  of  Poictiers  then 
presented  himself.     "  I  am  seventy  years  old,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  have  passed  thirty-five  years  in  my  bishopric ;  I  will 
not  dishonour  my  old  age  ;  I  cannot  take  an  oath  against 
my  conscience."     "Say  yes  or  no."     "I  prefer,  then, 
living  in  poverty,  and  will  accept  my  lot  in  the  spirit  of 
penitence."     Only  one  cur^,  named  Landrin,  took  the 
oath;  even  the  hundred  and  eighteen  who  had  first  given 
victory  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  by  joining  their  ranks,  held  back. 
At  length  the  President  said — "  For  the  last  time  I  call 
on  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  come 
forward,  and  take  the  oath,  in  terms  of  the  decree."    A 
'  •?*  35?"^*  quarter  of  an  hour  of  dead  silence  ensued,  during  which  no 
362;  and     ouc  appeared,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.     Such  was  the 
Ji^"5,i79i.  la-st  public  act  of  the  church  of  France,  and  never  certainly 
did  it  more  worthily  evince  the  divine  spirit  of  its  faith.^ 
From  these  measures  may  be  traced  the  violent  ani- 
ttuinouL      mosity  of  the  French  church  against  the  Revolution,  and 
^m^     to  this  cause  ascribed  the  irreligious  spirit  which  in  so 
™"*         remarkable  a  manner  characterised  its  progress.     The 
clergy  being  the  first  class  who  suflPered  under  the  violence 
of  popular  spoliation,  were  the  first  to  raise  their  voice 
against  its  proceedings,  and  to  rouse  a  portion  of  the 
nation  to  resist  its  progress  ;  hence  the  contending  parties 
began  to  mingle  religious  rancour  with  civil  dissension. 
In  the  cities,  in  the  departments,  the  people  were  divided 
between  the  refractory  and  the  revolutionary  clergy  ;  the 
faithful  deemed  none  of  the  exercises  of  religion  didy  per- 
formed but  by  the  dispossessed  ministers;  the  democrats 
looked  upon  these  nonjuring  ecclesiastics  as  fanatics,  alike 
inaccessible  to  reason  and  dangerous  to  society.     The 
clergy  who  refused  the  oath  composed  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  this  body,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
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men  who  relinqaished  rank  and  fortune  for  the  sake  of    chap. 
conscience.     Those  who  accepted  it  were  in  part  dema-      ^^' 
gogues,  whose  principles  readily  succumbed  to  their  ambi-      ^79i. 
tion.     The  former  influenced  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  iu  the  remote  and  rural  districts ;  the 
latter  were  followed  by  the  most  influential  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  young,  the  active,  the  ambitious.     In  this 
way  the  Rerolution  split  the  kingdom  into  two  parties, 
who  haye  never  ceased  to  be  strongly  exasperated  against 
each  other :  the  one,  those  who  adhered  to  the  religious 
observances  of  their  fathers ;  the  other,  those  who  opposed 
them.     The  latter  have  proved  victorious  in  the  strife,  at ,  ^^^262 
least  in  France  itself;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  Mig.  l  122! 
irreligion  has  since  prevailed  in  France  to  an   extent 
unparalleled  in  any  Christian  state.^ 

This  iniquitous  measure  was  speedily  followed  by 
another,  equally  alluring  in  appearance,  and  attended  in  Revointton- 
the  end  by  consequences  to  public  freedom  fully  as  disas-  i^eritLT^. 
trous — the  abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  ***^  *®' 
establishment  of  the  right  of  equal  succession  to  landed 
property  to  the  nearest  of  kin,  whether  in  the  descending, 
ascending,  or  collateral  line,  without  any  regard  either  to 
the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  or  of  the  full  and  the  half 
blood.*  This  prodigious  change,  which  laid  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  aristocracy,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  class 
of  considerable  landed  proprietors  in  the  kiagdom,  by 
providing  for  the  division  of  their  estates  on  their  decease 
among  all  their  relations  in  an  equal  degree  of  consan- 
guinity, was  at  the  moment  so  agreeable  to  the  levelling 
spirit  of  the  times  that  it  met  with  very  little  opposition, 
and  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  party 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  it  survived  all  the  other 
changes  of  the  government,  and  remains  the  connnon  law 
of  inheritance  in  France  at  this  hour.     Napoleon  was 

*  See  chap.  zxxv.  %dl  et  teq.,  where  a  full  account  ib  given  of  the  Law  of 
SoocesBion  introduced  on  this  occasion,  and  Bubsequently  adopted  in  the  Code 
Napoleon. 
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CHAP,    compelled  to  adopt  it,  under  a  slight  modification,  into 
the  code  which  bears  his  name ;  and  though  fully  aware  of 


1791.     its  dangerous  tendency  in  extinguishing  the  aristocratic 

^''^^^'     class,  who  were  the  only  permanent  supporters  of  the 

throne,  or  the  cause  of  order,  he  never  felt  himself  strong 

enough  to  propose  its  repeal.     Other  changes  introduced 

by  the  French  Revolution  have  produced  consequences 

more  immediately  disastrous,  none  so  ultimately  fatal  to 

the  cause  of  freedom.     It  provided  for  the   slow  but 

certain  extinction  of  that  grand  and  characteristic  feature 

of  European  civilisation,  a  hereditary  and  independent 

body  of  landed  proprietors ;  removed  the  barrier  which 

alone  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  permanently 

adequate  to  resist  the  ambition  of  the  commons,  or  the 

tyranny  of  the  crown ;  and  left  the  nation  no  elements 

but  the  burghers  in  the  towns,  and  the  poor  and  helpless 

iHiBt  Pari  P®^8.nts  in  the  country,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 

iwti^**  the  central  power  in  the  capital,  armed,  by  the  short- 

xxjdiLub.  sighted  ambition  of  the  popular  party,  with  almost  all  the 

powers  in  the  state.^ 

About  the  same  period,  the  clubs  of  Paris  began  to 
ciubB  of  assume  that  formidable  influence  which  they  subsequently 
cobk'sa^  exercised  in  the  Revolution.  They  consisted  merely  of 
Monarch-  yQiuntajy  associatious  of  individuals  who  met  to  discuss 
pubKc  affairs ;  but,  from  the  number  and  talent  of  their 
members,  they  soon  became  of  great  importance.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  was  the  famous  Club  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, which,  after  the  translation  of  the  Assembly  to 
Paris,  rapidly  extended  its  ramifications  through  the 
provinces,  and  by  the  admission  of  every  citizen,  indis- 
criminately, became  the  great  focus  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. The  moderate  party,  to  counterbalance  its  influ- 
ence, established  a  new  club,  entitled  the  Club  of  1789, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Sifeyes,  Chapelier,  Lafayette, 
and  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  latter  at  first  prevailed  in 
the  Assembly ;  the  former  was  the  favourite  of  the  people. 
But  as  the  tendency  of  all  public  convulsions  is  to  run 


leuB. 
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into  extremes,  from  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  lower    chap. 
classes  to  dispossess  their  superiors,  and  of  the  latter  to      ^'' 


recoYer  their  authority,  the  moderate  club  soon  fell  into     ^79i. 
obscurity;  while  the  Jacobins  went   on,  increasing  in 
number  and  energy,  until  at  length  it  overturned  the 
gOTemment^  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who 
established  the  Reign  of  Terror.     The  Royalists  in  vain 
endeayoured  to  establish  clubs  as  a  counterpoise  to  these 
assemblies.     Their  influence  was  too  inconsiderable,  their 
numbers  too  small,  to  keep  alive  the  flame  ;  the  leaders  of 
their  party  had  gone  into  exile — ^those  who  remained 
laboured  under  the  depression  incident  to  a  declining 
cause.      A    club  entitled    Le   Monarchique    had  some 
success  at  its  first  opening ;  but  its  numbers  gradually  |^^i^^^' 
fell  off,  and  it  at  length  was  closed  by  the  municipal  P^,^"ij' 
authority,  under  pretence  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sedi-  Mig.  i/123.' 
tious  assemblages  which  it  occasioned  among  the  people.^ 
The  increasing  emigration  of  the  noblesse  augmented 
the  distrust  and  suspicions  of  the  nation.     It  was  openly  DeMrtan 
announced  at  the  Jacobin  club  that  the  King  was  about  o?tbeF^n. 
to  fly  from   Paris.      The  departure  of  the   Princesses  SSTwd*' 
Adelaide  and  Victoria,  aunts  of  the  King,  who  had  set  ^^^^ 
out  for  Rome,  gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  the  whole  royal 
family  were  about  to  depart;  and  to  such  a  height  did 
the  public  anxiety  rise,  that  the  mob  forcibly  prevented 
a  visit  to  St  Cloud,  which  the  King,  whose  health  was 
now  seriously  impaired  by  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tuileries,  was  desirous  to  make.     Lafayette,  who  wished 
to  prove  the  personal  liberty  of  the  monarch,  endeavoured  ^ 

in  vain  to  prevail  on  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  depart ; 
his  orders  were  disobeyed  by  his  own  troops,  and  openly 
derided  by  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Hold  your  tongue !" 
they  exclaimed,  "the  King  shall  not  go/'  The  popularity 
of  this  once  adored  leader  was  already  gone,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vigorous  and  successful  attack  which  he  had 
made,  on  the  28th  February,  on  a  body  of  rioters  who 
had   issued  from  the  Faubourg  St-Antoine,  and  were 
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CHAP,    beginning  to  demolish  the  castle  of  Vincennes.   Disgusted 
at  his  want  of  success  with  the  troops,  he  resigned  the 


1791.     command  of  the  national  guard,  and  was  only  preyailed 
on  to  resume  it  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  whole 
regiments  of  Paris.     The  Assembly,  alarmed  at  the  pos- 
iLU^Tfa.  sibility  of  the  King's  escaping,  passed  a  decree,  declaring 
wlffl^*^  that  the  person  of  the  King  was  inviolable  ;  that  the  con- 
mat.  VarL  stitutional  regent  should  be  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the 
4U.  '     '  crown ;  and  that  the  flight  of  the  monarch  should  be 
equivalent  to  his  dethronement.^ 

The  emigration  of  the  nobility,  however,  meanwhile 
Continaed    coutinued  with  unabatcd  violence.     The  heads  of  the  first 
"'***^***°'  families  in  France  repaired  to  Ooblentz,  where  a  large 
body  of  emigrants  was    assembled ;    no    disguise  was 
attempted  of  their  destination ;  several  young  noblemen, 
on  leaving  the  opera,  ordered  their  coachmen  to  drive  to 
that  city.     The  fever  of  departure  became  so  general, 
that  the  roads  leading  to  the  Rhine  were  crowded  with 
elegant  equipages,  conveying  away  those  who  had  hitherto 
remained  of  the  noble  families  of  France.     They  did  not, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  sell  their  estates,  but 
abandoned  them  to  the  first  occupant,  trusting  soon  to 
regain  them  by  the  sword.     Vain  hope !     The  Assembly 
confiscated  their  properties ;  the  republican  armies  van- 
quished their  battalions ;  and  the  nobility  of  France  for 
ever  lost  their  inheritances.     Vain,  frivolous,  and  self- 
sufiicient,  the  aristocracy  at  Coblentz  had  not  laid  aside 
their  character  when  they  left  their  country ;  their  vices 
were  at  least  as  conspicuous  in  exile  as  their  misfortunes; 
and,  declining  to  avail  themselves  of  the  only  aid  which 
could  have  retrieved  their  fortunes,  they  refused  all  oflers 
of  assistance  from  the  middle  ranks  of  society.     They 
"  Deux       ^®^®  estimable  only  fi*om  the  generosity  with  which  they 
Am^vi.  3,  adhered  in  its  misfortunes  to  the  throne,  even  when  occu- 
270, 271.*    pied  by  a  monarch  who  had  done  more  than  any  of  his 
117.'  ™'     predecessors  to  humble  it  in  the  dust.     But  they  had  not 
the  capacity  requisite  for  an  efl&cient  struggle.^      The 
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Prince  of  Cond^  at  the  head  of  a  brave  band,  stationed    chap. 

himself  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  strangers  to  the  intrigues  L- 

that  were  going  on,  but  determined  to  regain  their  rights     *79i. 
by  the  sword.* 

This  general  defection,  which  was  magnified  in  the 
revolutionary  journals,  produced  so  great  an  impression, 
that  the  two  royal  princesses  were   arrested  on  their 
journey  towards  Switzerland,  and  the  Assembly  felt  the 
utmost  difficulty  at  allowing  them  to  proceed.    Mirabeau, 
who  was  now  secretly  indined  to  the  royal  party,  raised 
his  powerful  voice  to  facilitate  their  departure.     "  An  im- 
perious  law,'"  exclaimed  the  Jacobins,   "forbids  their 
departure.''— "What  law  T  said  Mirabeau.    "  The  safety 
of  the  people  T  replied  Lameth. — "  The  safety  of  the 
people  \"   rejoined    Mirabeau ;    "  as   if   two  princesses 
advanced  in  years,  tormented  by  the  fears  of  their  con- 
sciences, would  compromise  it  by  their  absence  or  their 
opposition !     The  safety  of  the  people !  I  expected  to  i^2S>. 
have  heard  these  words  invoked  for  serious  dangers :  j^^J  1^41* 
since  you  act  as  tyrants  in  the  name  of  freedom,  who  will  ^-  Uc^m, 
hereafter  trust  your  assurance  V^ — "  Europe  will  be  sur-  272. 
prised  to  learn,''  said  the  Baron  de  Menou,  "  that  the 

'^  The  best  defence  of  the  emigrants  that  has  ever  been  made,  is  that  Vy 
Chateanbriand  in  his  Memoirs: — "A  worthy  foreigner  by  his  fireside,  in 
a  tranquil  state^  sure  of  rising  in  the  morning  as  safe  as  he  went  to  bed  in 
the  evening,  in  secure  possession  of  his  fortune,  with  his  door  weU  barred, 
SQZTounded  by  friends  within  and  without,  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  while  he  drinks  a  good  glass  of  wine,  that  the  French  emigrants 
were  in  the  wrong,  and  that  an  upri^t  citiasen  should  in  no  extremity  desert 
his  country.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  arrives  at  such  a  conclusion.  He 
is  at  ease — no  one  thinks  of  persecuting  him  :  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
insulted,  murdered,  or  burned  in  his  house,  because  his  ancestor  was  noble 
—his  conclusions  are  easily  formed.  It  belongs  only  to  misfortune  to  judge 
of  misfortune;  the  hardened  heart  of  prosperity  cannot  enter  into  the 
ddicate  feelings  of  advereity.  If  we  consider  caknly  what  the  emigrants  have 
suffered  in  France,  where  is  the  man  now  at  his  ease  who  can  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  say,  'I  would  not  have  acted  as  they  did?  The  persecution 
commenced  eveiy  where  at  the  same  time  in  all  its  parts,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  difference  of  political  opinion  alone  was  its  causa  Were  you 
the  warmest  democrat,  the  most  burning  patriot,  it  was  enough  that  you  bore 
a  historic  name  to  subject  you  to  the  risk  of  being  prosecuted,  burned,  or 
hanged,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Lameth  and  many  others,  whose 
properties  were  laid  waste,  notwithstanding  their  ardour  in  defence  of  the 
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CHAP.    Assembly  has  been  occupied  during  two  hours  with  the 

—  journey  of  two  old  ladies,  who  prefer  hearing  the  mass  at 

^79^-     Rome  to  doing  so  at  Paris/^    The  ridicule  of  the  thing  at 
length  prevailed  over  the  fears  of  the  democrats,  and  the 
two  princesses  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey 
without  further  interruption, 
gg  These  discussions  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  great 

DiBcassionB  qucstion  of  the  law  against  the  emigrants,  which  now 
^^u.  occupied  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  Assembly,  but  of 
all  the  clubs  in  France.  The  project  of  the  law  intro- 
duced by  Chapelier,  it  is  said  with  the  humane  design  of 
preventing  its  adoption,  was  marked  by  undisguised 
severity.  It  authorised  a  committee  of  three  persons  to 
pronounce  upon  refractory  emigrants  the  sentence  of  out- 
lawry and  confiscation.  A  general  horror  pervaded  the 
Assembly  at  the  cruel  proposal,  and  Mirabeau,  taking  a 
skilful  advantage  of  the  first  impression,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting its  adoption.  Never  was  his  eloquence  more 
powerful,  or  his  influence  more  strongly  displayed,  than 
on  that  occasion,  the  last  on  which  he  ever  addressed  that 

people  in  the  Constituent  Aasembly." — See  Chateaubriand's  Memain — Frag- 
merUa,  p.  78. 

Admitting  the  caustic  eloquence  of  these  remarks,  the  British  historian 
cannot  allow  their  justice.  Ilie  example  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  country, 
in  the  disastrous  days  which  succeeded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
furnished  him  with  a  decisive  refutation  of  them.  The  flames  of  Bristol  and 
Nottingliam  proved  that  danger  had  reached  their  dwellings  as  well  as  those 
of  the  French  noblesse ;  and  if  they  had  in  consequence  deserted  their  country, 
and  leagued  with  the  stranger,  it  is  hardly  doubtM  that  similar  ezoesseB 
would  have  laid  waste  the  whole  fisdr  realm  of  England.  They  did  not  do  so  : 
they  remained  at  home,  braving  eveiy  danger,  enduring  eveiy  insult^  and  who 
can  over-estimate  the  influence  of  sudi  moral  courage  in  mitigating  the  evils 
which  then  so  evidently  threatened  their  countiyl  The  general  massacres  in 
France  did  not  begin  till  after  the  10th  August  1792;  and  yet  the  whole 
nobility  had  emigrated,  and  were  assembled  in  menacing  crowds  at  Coblente, 
before  the  end  of  1791.  Previous  to  this  there  had,  indeed,  been  a  vast  cata- 
logue of  frightful  rural  disorders,  immediately  consequent  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  feudal  rights  in  August  1789 ;  but  these  excesses  had  been  of  short 
duration,  and  the  two  last  years  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  com- 
paratively calm  and  tranquil  Their  emigration  was  excusable  in  the  autimm 
of  1789 ;  it  waa  no  longer  so  in  the  autumn  of  1791 ;  and  the  frightfid  exaspe- 
ration of  parties  which  followed,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  that 
culpable  desertion  of  their  first  patriotic  duties,  and  unhi4>py  union  with 
foreign  anniee  for  the  invasion  of  their  country. 
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body.     "  The  sensation  which  the  project  of  this  law  has    chap. 
excited,"  said  he,  "  prores  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 


the  code  of  Draco,  and  that  it  should  never  be  received  *79i. 
into  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  It 
is  high  time  you  should  be  undeceived ;  if  you  or  your 
saccessors  should  ever  give  way  to  the  violent  counsels  by 
which  you  are  now  beset,  the  law  which  you  now  spurn 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  clemency.  In  the 
bloody  pages  of  your  statute-book,  the  word  death  will 
every  where  be  found ;  your  mouths  will  never  cease  to 
pronounce  that  terrible  word ;  your  statutes,  while  they 
spread  dismay  within  the  kingdom,  will  chase  to  foreign 
^ores  all  who  give  lustre  to  the  name  of  France ;  and 
your  execrable  enactments  will  find  subjects  for  execution 
only  among  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  unfortunate.  For 
my  own  part,  far  from  subscribing  to  such  atrocious 
measures,  I  should  conceive  myself  absolved  firom  every 
oath  of  fidelity  to  those  who  could  carry  their  infamy  so 
far  as  to  name  such  a  dictatorial  commission.  Your 
murmurs  are  unavailing  :  to  please  you  is  my  happiness  ; 
to  warn  you,  my  duty  :  the  popularity  which  I  desire  is 
not  a  feeble  twig,  fanned  by  the  breath  of  momentary 
favour  ;  it  is  an  oak,  whose  roots  are  spread  in  the  soil — 
that  is  to  say,  fixed  on  the  immutable  basis  of  justice  and 
Uberty.  I  understand  the  vexation  of  those,  who,  now  so  Ix^jJa"  e2^^' 
ardent,  or  rather  so  perfidious,  in  their  love  of  fi-eedom,  jJ^J'' 
would  be  puzzled  to  tell  when  it  arose  in  their  bosoms."  l^c.  viii. 

122  126. 

These  last  words  excited  a  violent  murmur  among  the  ml  1 125. 
Jacobins.     "  Silence  those  thirty  voices  V  said  Mirabeau  2^.'*  ^^' 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  hall  was  instantly  silent.^ 

With  such  prophetic  truth  did  this  able  man  foresee 
the  result  of  the  violent  counsels,  and  angry  passions,  mJ^ 
which  were  now  beginning  to  characterise  the  career  of  the  {2^^!** 
Revolution.  He  plainly  perceived  that  his  popularity  was 
on  the  wane,  not  because  his  eloquence  was  less  powerful, 
his  aiguments  less  cogent,  his  energy  less  commanding, 
than  when  he  reigned  the  lord   of  the  ascendant,  but 
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CHAP,    because  he  no  longer  headed  the  popular  movement,  and 
now  stroYe  to  master  the  passions  he  had  excited  among 


1791.  the  people.  The  failure  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  take 
advantage  of  the  revolt  of  6th  October,  had  entirely  alie- 
nated him  from  that  pusillanimous  leader,  and  he  sighed 
for  the  offices  and  favour  of  the  court.  Already  the  cry 
had  been  heard  in  the  streets,  ^'Grande  trahison  du  Comte 
Mirabeau,''  and  the  populace  followed  the  career  of  less 
able  but  more  reckless  leaders.  Disgusted  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  multitude,  and  foreseeing  the  sanguinary  ex- 
cesses to  which  they  were  fast  approaching,  he  had,  since 
the  beginning  of  February,  made  secret  advances  to  the 
constitutional  party,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution.*  He  received  for  a  short  time 
a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  or  £800  a-month,  first  from 
the  Comte  D'Artois,  and  afterwards  from  the  King ;  but 
it  was  not  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  from  its  being 
found  that  he  was  not  so  pliant  as  the  court  party  expected. 
He  was  even  honoured  with  a  private  interview  with  the 
Queen  in  the  gardens  of  St  Cloud,  who  was  with  reason 
most  anxious  to  secure  his  great  abilities  in  defence  of  the 
throne.f  Her  fascinating  manner  secured  his  unsteady 
affections,  while  the  royal  bounty  provided  the  supplies  for 
his  extravagance.  His  style  of  life  suddenly  changed ; 
magnificent  entertainments  succeeded  each  other  in  endless 
profusion,  and  his  house  resembled  rather  the  hotel  of  a 

*  In  the  beguming  of  Februaiy  he  opened  these  oommunicationB  by  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  M.  Malouet,  one  of  the  King's  ministers : — "  Je  suis  plus  de  Yotre 
avis  que  vous  ne  pensez :  et  queUe  que  soit  votre  opinion  sur  mon  compte,  la 
mienne  n'a  jamais  Tari6  sur  vous.  n  est  temps  que  les  gens  senate  s'approchent 
et  s'entendent  Auriez-vous  de  la  repugnance  &  vous  trouver  avec  moi  chez  un 
de  Yos  amis,  M.  de  Montmorin  1  Indiquez-moi  le  jour,  pourvu  que  oe  soit  aprds 
une  s6moe  du  soir." — Bebtraitd  be  Mollevillk,  iv.  174. 

t  So  charmed  was  Miiabeau  with  the  Queen's  manner,  that  he  took  leave  of 
her  with  these  words, — " '  Madame,  lorsque  yotre  auguste  mdre  admettut  un  de 
see  siyets  &  llionneur  d'lme  entretlon Jamais  elle  ne  le  oongddiait  sans  lui  donner 
sa  main  &  baiser.*  La  Reine  prteenta  la  sienne.  Mirabeau  s'inclina :  puis, 
relevant  la  tdte,  il  dit  avec  un  accent  plein  d'Ame  et  de  fiert^,  — '  Madame,  la 
monarchie  est  sauvfe.' "— Cahpan,  iL  127 ;  and  Webkr,  iL  87. 
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powerful  minister,  than  that  of  the  leader  of  a  fierce    chap. 
democracj.     Yet  mere  venality  was  not  the  motive  for 


this  great  change  :    he  allied  himself  to  the  court,  partly      ^7^'- 
because  he  saw  it  was  the  only  way  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution ;    he  took  their  pensions,  because  he 
r^arded  himself  as  their  minister  to  govern  the  Assembly ; 
and  he  would  have  rejected  with  disdain  any  proposition 
to  undertake  what  was  unworthy  of  his  character.     His 
design  was  to  support  the  throne,  and  consolidate  the  con- 
stitution, by  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
people.     With  this  view,  he  proposed  to  establish,  in 
reality  and  not  in  name,  the  royal  authority  ;  to  dissolve  l<^»^^ 
the  Assembly,  and  reassemble  a  new  one ;   restore  the  weber,  ii. 
nobility,  and  form  a  constitution  as  nearly  as  possible  on  m^jnt^v. 
the  English  model  —  a  wise  and  generous  object,  enter-  ^J;,JJ^^ 
tained  at  different  times  by  all  the  best  friends  of  free-  ^^^ 
dom  in  France,  but  which  none  were  able  to  accomplish,  ^J..^ 
from  the  flight  of  the  great  and  powerful  body  by  whom  nig.  l  126. 
it  should  have  been  supported.^ 

The  plan  of  Mirabeau  was  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  King  from  Paris  to  Compile,  or  Fontainebleau ;  hib  pkn  <m 
that  he  should  there  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of  '^ 
the  able  and  intrepid  M.  de  Bouill^  assemble  a  royal 
army,  call  to  his  support  the  remaining  friends  of  order, 
and  openly  employ  force  to  stem  the  torrent.  He  pledged 
himself  for  the  immediate  support  of  thirty  departments, 
and  the  ultimate  adhesion  of  thirty-six  more.  Between 
the  contendiug  parties,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  be 
able  to  act  as  mediator,  and  restore  the  monarchy  to  the 
consideration  it  had  lost,  by  founding  it  on  the  basis  of 
constitutional  freedom.  '^  I  would  not  wish,^^  said  he,  in 
a  letter  to  the  King, ''  to  be  always  employed  in  the  vast 
work  of  destruction;^'  and,  in  truth,  his  ambition  was  now 
to  repair  the  havoc  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the 
social  system.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea, 
which  was  in  all  probability  well  founded,  that  if  the  King 
could  be  brought  to  put  Idmself  at  the  head  of  the  con- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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CHAP,    stitutional  party,  and  resist  the*  further  progress  of  demo- 
cracy, the  country  might  yet  be  saved.    "You  know  not,'" 


^791-     said  he,  "  to  what  a  degree  France  is  still  attached  to  the 
King,  and  that  its  ideas  are  still  essentially  monarchical. 
The  moment  the  King  recovers  his  freedom,  the  Assembly 
will  be  reduced  to  nothing :    it  is  a  colossus  with  the  aid 
of  his  name  :  without  it,  it  would  be  a  mountain  of  sand. 
There  will  be  some  movements  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
that  will  be  all.      Should  Lafayette  attempt  to  play  the 
part  of  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard, 
he  will  speedily,  and  deservedly,  perish."    He  relied  upon 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  now  openly  com- 
mitted against  the  Revolution,  with  the  rural  population, 
i^i2a  *   and  on  the  enei^  and  intrepidity  of  the  Queen,  as  suffi- 
2w!^  Th?l!  ^®^'  *^  counterbalance  all  the  consequences  of  the  vadl- 
m'  sio™*  l**i^^  ^f  *^^  King.     But,  in  the  midst  of  these  magnifi- 
211J267;.    cent  designs,  he  was  cut  off  by  death.     A  constitution 
53.*    '      naturally  strong  sank  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of 
ambition,  excitement,  and  excessive  indulgence.^ 

His  death,  albeit  that  of  a  sceptic,  had  something  in  it 
Hisdeiitfa.  sublime.  He  was  no  stranger  to  his  approaching  dis- 
^^^  ^'  solution  ;  but,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  prospect, 
he  gloried  in  the  name  he  was  to  leave.  Hearing  the 
cannon  discharge  upon  some  public  event,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  already  hear  the  ftmeral  obsequies  of  Achilles — after 
my  death,  the  factions  will  tear  to  shreds  the  remnants  of 
the  monarchy."  His  sufferings  were  severe  at  the  close 
of  his  illness  :  at  one  period,  when  the  power  of  speech 
was  gone,  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  words  of 
Hamlet,  "  To  die  is  to  sleep."  "  When  a  sick  man  is 
given  over,  and  he  suffers  frightful  pains,  can  a  friendly 
physician  reftise  to  give  him  opium  ?"  "  My  pains  are 
insupportable  ;  I  have  an  age  of  strength,  but  not  an  in- 
stant of  courage."  A  few  hours  before  his  death,  the 
commencement  of  mortification  relieved  his  sufferings. 
"Remove  from  the  bed,"  said  he,  "all  that  sad  appa- 
ratus.     Instead  of  these  useless  precautions,  surround 
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me  with  the  perfumes  and  the  flowers  of  spring ;  dress  chap. 
my  hair  with  care ;  let  me  fall  asleep  amidst  the  sound  ^^' 
of  harmonious  music/^  He  then  spoke  for  ten  minutes  i79i. 
with  such  yiyid  and  touching  eloquence,  that  eyeiy  one 
in  the  room  was  melted  into  tears.  "When  I  am  no 
more/'  said  he,  "my  worth  will  become  known.  The 
misfortunes  which  I  haye  held  back  will  then  pour  on 
all  sides  upon  France  ;  the  criminal  faction  which  now 
trembles  before  me  will  be  unbridled.  I  have  before 
my  eyes  unbounded  presentiments  of  disaster.  We  now 
see  how  much  we  erred  in  not  preyenting  the  commons 
from  assuming  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly ;  since 
they  gained  that  yictory,  they  haye  neyer  ceased  to  show 
themselyes  unworthy  of  it.  They  haye  chosen  to  goyem 
the  King,  instead  of  goyeming  by  him  ;  but  soon  neither 
he  nor  they  will  rule  the  country,  but  a  yile  faction,  which 
will  oyerspread  it  with  horrors.^'  A  spasm,  attended  with 
riolent  conyulsions,  haying  returned,  he  again  asked  for 
laudanum.  "When  nature,"'  said  he,  "has  abandoned  an 
mihappy  yictim,  when  a  miracle  only  could  saye  his  life,  de^Sl^'sd 
how  can  you  haye  the  barbarity  to  let  him  expire  on  the  ^^^^ 


ApriL 

wheel?"  His  feet  were  already  cold,  but  his  countenance  ^^5*3^9 
still  retained  its  animation,  his  eye  its  wonted  fire,  as  if  J^®*^^' '• 
death  spared  to  the  last  the  abode  of  so  much  s^enius.  viii'isd. ' 

'OiimAnt. 

Feigning  to  comply,  they  gaye  him  a  cup,  containing  267, 268. 
what  they  assured  him  was  laudanum.     He  calmly  drank 
it  off,  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  expired.^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mirabeau,  the  first  master-spirit 
who  arose  amidst  the  troubles  of  the  Reyolution.  He  His  ch»- 
was  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age  when  he  entered  public  '**'*"* 
life  ;  but  his  reputation  was  already  great  at  the  opening 
of  the  States-general,  and  he  was  looked  to  as  the  tribune 
who  was  to  support  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
riolence  of  the  crown.  Endowed  with  splendid  talents, 
but  impelled  by  insatiable  ambition  ;  gifted  with  a  clear 
mtellect,  but  the  prey  of  inordinate  passions  ;  sagacious 
in  the  perception  of  truth,  but  indifferent  as  to  the  means 
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CHAP,    by  which  distinction  was  to  be  acquired  ;    without  great 
^^'      information  derived  from  study,  but  with  an  unriyalled 


1791.  power  of  turning  what  he  possessed  to  the  best  account ; 
bold  in  design,  but  reckless  of  purpose  —  he  affords  a 
memorable  example  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  intellectual 
power  and  resolution  to  supply  the  want  of  moral,  or  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  religious  feeling.  He  was  too 
impetuous  to  make  himself  master  of  any  subject;  studied 
nothing  profoundly,  and  owed  almost  all  the  writings  to 
which  his  name  was  attached,  and  many  of  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered,  to  Dumont  and  Duroverai,  who  aided 
him  in  his  herculean  labours.  His  chief  talent  con- 
sisted in  a  strong  and  ardent  imagination,  a  nervous  elo- 
cution, and  an  unrivalled  power  of  discerning  at  once  the 
spirit  of  the  assembly  which  he  was  addressing,  and 
applying  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the  point  from 
which  the  resistance  proceeded.  Great  as  his  influence 
was  in  the  Assembly,  it  was  less  than  it  would  have  been, 
but  for  the  consequences  of  his  irregular  life ;  and  the 
general  belief  entertained  of  his  want  of  principle  made 
the  league  with  the  court,  in  the  close  of  his  career,  be 
ascribed  to  venal,  when  it  was  rather  owing  to  patriotic 
motives.  His  inordinate  passions  cut  him  short  in  the 
most  splendid  period  of  his  career  —  in  the  vigour  of  his 
talents,  and  the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  was  about 
to  undertake  the  glorious  task  of  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  Revolution.  His  primary  object  was  to  acquire  dis- 
iDeStaei  ^i^^^^^  *  ^®  cspouscd  at  first  the  popular  side,  because  it 
Th^'iM^'*  offered  the  fairest  chance  of  gaining  celebrity ;  he  was 
124, 125. '  prepared  at  last  to  leave  it,  when  he  found  the  gales  of 
277. '  '  popular  favour  inclining  to  others  more  sanguinary,  and 
less  enlightened  than  himself.^ 

His  death  was  felt  by  all  as  a  public  calamity  :  by  the 
Andfiierai  pcoplc,  bocause  ho  had  been  the  early  leader  and  intrepid 
Aj^"!"*    champion  of  freedom  ;    by  the  royalists,  because  they 
trusted  to  his  support  against  the  violence  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.     All  Paris  assembled  at  his  funeral  obse- 
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qdes,  which  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  by    chap. 
torchlight,  amidst  the  tears  of  innmnerable  spectators.      ^^ 


Twenty  thousand  national  guards,  and  delegates  from  all     i79i. 
the  sections  of   Paris,  accompanied  the  corpse  to  the 
Pantheon,  where  it  was  placed  by  the  remains  of  Des- 
cartes.    The  coffin  was  borne  by  the  grenadiers  of  the 
battalion  of  La  Grange-Batelidre,  which  he  commanded  : 
deputations  from  the  sixty  battalions  of  the  national 
guard  of  Pans,  with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  joined  in  the 
procession.     The  church  of  St  Genevifeye  was  hung  with 
black,  and  the  body  lowered  into  the  grave  at  midnight  iHiit.Pari. 
amidst  ToUeys  of  musketry.     The  bones  of  Voltaire,  and  g^j^ 
subsequently  those  of  Rousseau,  were  soon  after  removed  ^^^^^ 
to  the  same  cemetery ;    over  the  noble  portico  of  which  i^  viiL 
were  inscribed  the  words — ^^Aux  Grandes  Ames  la  Patrie  8te^i,i.4oa 
Reoonnoissante.^'  ^ 

The  literary  and  philosophical  characters  in  Paris,  who 
had  done  so  much  to  urge  on  the  tempest  of  democracy,  omng^ 
were  now  fully  sensible  of  the  ungovernable  nature  of  the  S  m^ 
power  which  they  had  excited.      Volney,  long  one  of  ^^^" 
Mirabeau's   intimate  friends,    openly  expressed,  in   his  ^^^^on. 
caustic  way,  his  sense  of  the  thraldom  which  the  Assem- 
bly had  imposed  on  itself.      "  Can  you  pretend,'*  said  he, 
""  to  command  silence  to  the  galleries  ?     Our  masters  sit 
there  ;  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should  applaud  or  censure 
their  servants*  speeches.**    '^I  am  astonished  to  hear  you,** 
said  one  of  the  bystanders  to  the  Abb^  Sabatier,  who  had 
first  originated  the  cry  for  the  States-general,  "rail  so 
violently  at  an  assembly  which  you  had  so  powerful  a 
hand  in  calling  into  existence.** — "  Yes,*'  replied  the  abb6, 
"  but  they  have  changed  my  States-general  at  nurse.**  ^ 
** The  States-general,**  said  Marmontel,  "always  remind  250,25^** 
me  of  an  expression  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  — '  I  would  1^'*"" 
admire  Provence  if  I  had  never  seen  the  Proven9aux.*  **  ^ 

Philanthropic  ideas  meanwhile  formed  the  ruling  prin- 
ciples of  the  ruling  party  in  France.  On  the  30th  May 
a  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly  by  Lepel- 
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CHAP,    letier  St  Fargeau,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death.      It  proceeded  on  the  report  of  a  com- 


1791.     mittee  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  which  bore, 
Debato'in    "  ^^^*  punishments  should  be  humane,  justly  accommo- 
w*  t^'  ^**®^  ^^  gradation  to  crime,  equal  towards  all  citizens, 
puniahment  excmpt  from  all  judicial  power;  repressire  chiefly  by  their 
ud  RohtBr  prolonged  nature  and  priyations  ;  public,  and  carried  into 
ro^h'onit.  execution  neai*  the  places  of  the  crime  ;  that  they  should 
^y  ^'      improve  the  mind  of  the  convict  by  the  habit  of  labour, 
and  decline  in  severity  as  the  period  of  their  termination 
approached.''     Few  probably  will    dispute  that  these 
are  the  proper  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;    the 
difficulty  is  to  render  them  effectual  in  repressing  crime. 
But  what  renders  this  debate  chiefly  remarkable,  is  the 
strong  opinion  expressed  by  Robespierre  in  the  course  of 
it  against  the  punishment  of  deaih.     "  The  news,''  said 
he,  ^'  having  been  brought  to  Athens  that  some  citizens  at 
Argos  had  been  condemned  to  death,  the  people  ran  to 
the  temple,  and  prayed  the  gods  to  turn  aside  the  Argives 
from  such  cruel  and  fatal  thoughts.    I  am  about  to  pray, 
not  the  gods,  but  the  legislators,  who  should  be  the  inter- 
preters of  the  eternal  laws  which  the  Deity  has  imprinted 
in  the  human  heart,  to  efface  from  the  code  of  the  French 
those  laws  of  blood  which  command  judicial  murders^  and 
which  our  feelings  and  the  new  constitution  alike  repel. 
I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  punishment  of  death  is 
essentially  unjust ;    that  it  has  no  tendency  to  repress 
X.  55, 67.  '  crimes ;  and  that  it  multiplies  offences  much  more  than  it 
diminishes  them.^ 

"  Before  society  is  formed  and  the  force  of  law  estab- 
lished, if  I  am  attacked  by  an  assassin  or  a  robber,  I  must 
kill  him,  or  I  will  be  killed  myself.  But  in  civilised 
society,  when  the  power  of  all  is  concentrated  against  one 
alone,  what  principle  either  of  justice  or  necessity  can 
authorise  the  punishment  of  death  %  A  conqueror  who 
kills  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood  is  justly  stigmatised  as  a 
barbarian.     A  grown  man  who  murders  a  child,  whom  he 
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can  disarm  and  punish,  appears  a  monster.     An  accused    chap. 
person,  whom  law  has  condemned,  is  neither  more  nor  less      ^'' 
than  a  yanquished  and  powerless  enemy ;   he  is  more  at      i79i. 
jour  mercy  than  a  child  before  a  grown  man.     In  the 
eyes  of  truth  and  justice,  therefore,  those  death-scenes 
which  are  got  up  with  so  much  solemnity  are  nothing  but 
base   assassinations,   solemn  crimei^  committed  not  by 
indiyiduals,  but  by  entire  nations,  and  of  which  eyery 
individual  must  bear  the  responsibility. 

^  The  punishment  of  death  is  necessary,  say  the  par- 
tisans of  ancient  barbarity  ;  without  it,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  security  against  crime.  Have  those  who  say  so 
duly  estimated  the  springs  which  really  move  the  human 
heart  ?  Is  death  the  most  terrible  of  all  things  ?  Alas ! 
to  how  many  things  does  the  catalogue  of  human  woes 
tell  you  it  is  a  relief?  The  We  of  life  yields  to  pride, 
the  most  injurious  of  all  the  passions  which  sway  the 
human  heart.  It  is  often  sought  after  as  a  cessation 
from  pain  by  the  lover,  the  bankrupt^  the  drunkard. 
The  punishment  which  is  really  overwhelming  is  oppro- 
brium :  the  general  expression  of  public  execration.  No 
one  seeks  t^  as  a  refuge  from  the  ills  of  life.  When  the 
legislator  can  strike  the  guilty  in  so  many  ways, — ^merciful 
yet  terrible,  bloodless  yet  efficacious — why  should  he 
ever  recur  to  the  hazsurd  of  a  public  execution  ?  The 
l^islature  which  prefers  death  to  the  milder  chastise- 
ments within  its  power,  outrages  public  feeling  and  bruta- 
lises  the  minds  of  the  people.  Such  a  legislator  resembles 
the  cruel  preceptor  who,  by  the  fi^uent  use  of  savage 
punishments,  d^rades  and  hardens  the  mind  of  his  pupil. 
The  judgments  of  human  tribunals  are  never  sufficiently 
certain  of  being  based  on  justice  to  warrant  the  inflicting 
of  a  punishment  which  can  never  be  recalled.^'  The 
Assembly,  however,  was  not  carried  away  by  this  elo- 
quent reasoning,  but  decreed  that  the  punishment  of  ^  ^ 
death  should  be  preserved,  but  should  be  inflicted  only  z.  &5, 69^ ' 
by  beheading  without  any  previous  torture.^ 
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CHAP.        The  death  of  Mirabeau  did  not  arrest  the  plans  which 
^^'      he  had  formed  for  the  escape  of  the  King.     His  state 
1791.     of  thraldom  was  too  obvious  to  be  disguised  :  coerced  at 
DesJ^  of   6v®ry  step  by  hostile  guards,  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
^lU  tof    ®^®^  visiting  his  own  palaces ;   restrained  by  the  mob, 
effect  their   whom  evcu  Lafaycttc  could  not  control ;  without  power, 
^*       without  money,  without  consideration,  it  was  mere  mock- 
ery to  talk  of  the  throne  as  forming  a  constituent  part 
of  the  government.      The  experiment  of  constitutional 
monarchy  had  been  tried  and  failed  ;  the  president  of  a 
republic  would  have  had  more  real  authority  :  his  palace 
was  nothing  but  a  splendid  prison.     M.  de  Bouill^  was 
the  person  on  whom  the  royal  family  depended  in  their 
distress,  and  Breteuil  the  counsellor  who  directed  their 
steps.     The  noble  and  intrepid  character  of  the  former, 
and  the  great  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  the  successful 
suppression  of  the  revolt  at  Nancy,  as  well  as  his  position 
in  command  of  the  principal  army  on  the  frontier,  natu- 
rally suggested  him  as  the  person  to  prepare  the  means 
of  escape.     For  some  time  past  he  had  arranged  every 
thing  for  this  purpose ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  military 
movement  on  the  frontier,  had  drawn  together  the  most 
^^^*»    faithful  of  his  troops,  to  a  camp  at  Montmedy.     Detach- 
Bert.de'     ments  were  placed  along  the  road  to  protect  the  journey, 
66?  wg.  i!  under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  safe  passage  of  the  mili- 
i.  287.       tary  chest,  containing  a  considerable  treasure,  which  was 
expected  fit)m  Paris.^ 

M.  de  Bouill^'s  dispositions  to  receive  and  protect  the 
M.  dJ'      august  fugitives  had  been  made  with  his  wonted  ability, 
]^^?     had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  King,  and 
Se'j^e    promised  entire  success.     Forty  hussars  of  Lauzun,  under 
M.  Boudet,  an  approved  Royalist,  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  19th  June  to  St  Menehould,  and  early  on 
the  following  morning  to  Pont  de  Sommeville,  on  the 
road  to  OhAlons,  and  await  there  the  King's  coming  up 
fit)m  Paris  —  escort  him  to  St  Menehould,  and  return 
after  depositing  the  royal  family,   to   Sommeville,  and 
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allow  no  one  to  pass  the  bridge  for  eighteen  hours.     The    chap. 
Due  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Goguelat,  of  the  6tat  major, 


who  were  both  known  to  their  majesties,  and  were  in  the  Wi. 
secret^  were  to  aocompanj  this  detachment.  M.  Dan- 
doins,  captain  of  the  royal  dragoons,  was  to  be  at  St 
Menehould  on  the  20tl^  and  escort  the  carriage  with 
his  troops  to  Clermont,  where  a  hundred  dragoons  of 
the  regiment  of  Monsieur,  and  sixty  of  the  royal  dra- 
goons, under  Count  Charles  de  Damas,  were  to  be  on  the 
19th,  and  accompany  the  royal  carriage  to  Varennes, 
where  sixty  hussars  of  Lauzun's  regiment  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned. Since  the  19th  a  hundred  hussars  of  the  same 
raiment  were  at  Dun,  which  lay  on  their  road  to  the 
Meuse — a  very  important  station,  on  account  of  the  bridge 
over  that  river,  and  the  narrow  street  which  leads  to  it. 
At  Mouza,  a  little  village  between  Dun  and  Stenay,  M. 
de  BouiU^  stationed  fifty  horsemen  of  the  regiment  Royal 
Allemand,  who  could  be  entirely  relied  on  ;  while  that 
devoted  chief  himself  was  to  be  with  the  remainder  of 
the  regiment  between  these  two  towns,  ready  to  give 
orders  and  succour  any  point  which  might  require  it. 
M.  de  Goguelat  himself  was  previously  instructed  to  re- 
connoitre the  whole  road  to  Paris,  and  repaur  there  in  j  ^^^ .. 
person  to  inform  the  King  of  the  whole  details  of  the  1^^, 
road  and  arrangements,  which  he  did  to  their  majesties^  25d. 
entire  satisfaction.^ 

Every  precaution  on  their  side  had  been  taken  by  the 
royal  family  to  secure  their  departure  from  Paris  under  Ppepwil- 
feigned  names,   and  with  the  most  profound  secresy.  p^for 
They  committed,  however,   one  grievous   mistake.     A  Siht^Jai 
military  gentleman  of  known  courage  had  been  selected  ^'°^^' 
by  M.  de  Bouill^  to  accompany  the  royal  fugitives  in  the 
carriage,  and  take  the  general  charge  of  the  expedition ;  but 
Madame  de  Tourzel  insisted  that  she  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  children  — no  precedent  could  be  found  for 
their  travelling  without  their  gouvemantej  and  she  ac- 
cordingly took  the  place  of  the  soldier.     It  was  at  first 
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CHAP,    proposed  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Dauphin^  and 
^''      his  sister,  should  proceed  separately  to  Flanders — ^and 


1791.  the  Queen  warmly  supported  this  plan  ;  but  nothing 
could  bring  the  King  to  sever  himself  from  his  children, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  The  event  proved 
that  the  Queen  was  right.  Monsieur,  his  brother,  with 
Madame,  who  set  out  at  the  same  time,  arrived  safe  at 
Brussels.  Passports  were  obtained  for  the  royal  family 
under  feigned  names  :  Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  governess 
of  the  children,  was  the  Baronne  de  Korff;  the  Queen 
was  her  gouvemcmte ;  the  King  her  vaJst  de  chambre ; 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  young  lady  of  the  party ; 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouldme,  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Baroness,  under  the  names  of  Amelia 
and  Aglae.  Three  gardes  du  corpSy  under  feigned 
names,  were  to  accompany  the  carriage ;  two  seated  on 
the  outside,  one  riding  as  a  courier  to  provide  horses. 
An  unlucky  accident,  arising  from  the  illness  of  the 
Dauphin^s  maid,  who  was  a  faithful  Royalist,  which  had 
occasioned  another,  who  had  a  leaning  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  take  her  place,  caused  the  departure,  after  every 
thing  had  been  arranged  for  the  19th  at  midnight^  to 
1  Bouiu^,  ^  delayed  until  the  20th  at  the  same  hour ;  but  M. 
w^lJf^i  ^®  Bouille  was  warned  of  the  change,  and  the  detach- 
57, 59 'so,   ments  on  the  road  were  kept  back  accordingly.^     The 

84.  Relat.de  .  _  ni*.  i  i  -  ^  n 

la  DQcbesse  important  duty  of  dnving  the  carriage  which  was  first  to 

idme,  p.'^k  convey  the  royal  fugitives  from  Paris  was  intrusted  to 

the  tried  fidelity  of  M.  de  Fersen,*  a  gallant  Swedish 

*  M.  Le  Comte  de  Fereen  wbb  a  young  Swedish  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
elegant  figure,  and  a  very  romantic  character,  who,  when  in  France  several 
years  before,  had  been  much  at  Versailles,  and  admitted  to  the  Queen's  pri- 
vate circle  at  Trianon,  for  whom  he  conceived  an  ardent,  but  respectful  and 
distant  admiration.  This  feeling,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  profound 
attachments  in  generous  minds,  was  increased  by  absence,  and  wrought  up  to 
a  devout  worship  by  the  misfortunes  in  which  the  royal  £umly  of  France  was 
involved.  His  skiU  and  address  were  well  known  ,*  and  when  the  attempt  to 
escape  was  resolved  on,  the  Queen,  with  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  women, 
where  they  have  awakened  a  real  attachment,  and  on  whom  in  a  crisis  they 
may  rely,  immediately  suggested  him  as  the  person  who  was  to  take  chaige 
of  their  flight  from  Paris:  a  perilous  commission,  which  he  at  once  and 
honourably  accepted. — See  Lamabtinb,  HiMtwrt  dea  OirondviUf  L  98. 
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nobleman,   whom    the    Queen,   from  confidence  in  his    chap. 
fidelity,  had  suggested  for  the  hazardous  charge,  and  who,      ^  ' 
on  being  informed  of  her  choice,  instantly  repaired  fit)m      Wi- 
Sweden,  where  he  was  at  the  time,  to  peril  his  life  in 
performing  the  duty  assigned  to  him. 

Their  design,  known  to  few,  was  betrayed  by  none ; 
their  manner  indicated  more  than  usual  confidence  ;  and  PUnsofHie 
at  length,  on  the  20th  June,  at  eleven  at  night,  thejnne'io. 
King,  with  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouldme, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel,  after  sup- 
ping quietly,  succeeded  in  rea<;hing  in  disguise  a  carriage 
on  the  Quay  des  Th^tres.    The  Dauphin  was  disguised  in 
girl's  dothes,  and  in  the  highest  spirits ;    he  said  they 
were  going  to  play  a  comedy,  as  they  were  in  strange 
dresses.     Having  got  into  the  carriage,  he  soon  fell  fast 
asleep.      The  Queen,  who  set  out  with  a  single  atten- 
dant to  avoid  suspicion,  had  nearly  betrayed  their  design. 
Both  being  ignorant  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  they  lost 
their  way,  and  accidentally  met  the  carriage  of  Lafayette, 
which  they  only  avoided  by  concealing  themselves  under 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre.     At  length,  after  having 
wandered  as  far  as  the  Rue  du  Bac  beyond  the  Pont 
Royal,  they  reached  the  trembling  fugitives  on  the  quay, 
and  instantly  set  out,  driven  by  M.  de  Fersen,  in  the 
carriage  provided  for  them  on  the  road  to  Montmedy 
and  Ch&lons.     They  passed  the  barrier  without  being 
discovered,  and  reached  Bondy  in  safety,  when  the  chi- 
Tabrous  M.  de  Fersen,  overjoyed  at  the  success,  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  took  his  departure. 
They  there  entered  a  berline  which  was  ready  harnessed 
by  M.  de  Fersen's  care,  while  the  suite  got  into  a  cabriolet 
and  proceeded  on  their  journey  with  post  horses,  which 
were  ordered  along  the  road  by  a  courier  in  advance. 
Nearly  an  hour  was  unhappily  lost,  by  an  accident  to 
one  of  the  trams  of  the  royal  carriage,  which  required  to 
be  repaired  at  Montmirail  between  Meaux  and  Ch&lons. 
Bat  still    there  was  no  obstruction   offered,    and   the 
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CHAP.    Queen,  orerjoyed  at  such  good  fortune,  said  on  entering 

^^'      the  latter  town,  "  We  are  saved/'     The  success  of  their 

1791.     enterprise    appeared   certain.     But   the   distance  from 

the  capital,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  royal  corps 

under  Bouill^,   occasioned  a  fatal  relaxation  in  their 

precautions.     The  King  delayed  too  long  on  the  road, 

and  had  the  imprudence  to  show  himself  publicly  at 

ChAlons,  where  he  was  recognised  by  some  persons,  who, 

however,  had  the  humanity  to  keep  the  secret.     Many 

1  Reiat.  du  ^^^^  offered  up  prayers  for  his  success.     The  expected 

Voyage  a    dctachmeut,  however,  was  not  found  at  the  bridge  of 

pjria    '    Sommeville,  and  the  carriage  proceeded  unattended  to 

D'Ai^.    St  Menehould,  the  next  stage,  where  the   postmaster, 

oS^^'iL  Drouet,  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  his  countenance 

mi)i*1i.    to  tliG  engraving  on  the  assignat.     The  ages,  the  number 

^Im'  ^^  *^^  ^oyal  family,  confirmed  him  in  his  suspicions,  and 

^    '     after  the  carriage  had  departed  he  sounded  the  alarm, 

239,244.     and  despatched  one  of  his  friends  on  a  swift  horse  to 

Th.i.289. '  cross  the  country,  and  intercept  him  at  the  succeeding 

post  of  Varennes.^ 

It  is  painftd  to  reflect  on  the  number  of  accidents 

80 

Journey  to  which,  by  a  strange  fatality,  combined  to  ruin  the  enter- 
Ldl^rtS^    prise  at  the  very  moment  when  its  success  seemed  certain. 
2i£SSi     The  officer  in  command  at  St  Menehould,  who  had  left 
I^itto  Sommeville  an  hour  before  the  King  came  up,  and  re- 
miBcairy.     tumed  to  his  quarters  there,  observing  the  motions  of 
Drouet,  sounded  his  trumpets  to  saddle  ;  but  the  national 
guard  surrounded  the  stables,  and  prevented  the  dra- 
goons from  mounting  their  horses.     An  intrepid  sergeant, 
whom  he  despatched  on  the  footsteps  of  the  emissary, 
with  the  design,  if  he  proved  what  he  suspected,  of  shoot- 
ing him,  though  he  got  sight  of  Drouet's  messenger,  lost 
him  again  in   a  wood.      The  officer  commanding  the 
detachment  at  Clermont  no  sooner  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  carriages  than  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
commanded  his  men  to  follow;  but  a  rumour  of  the 
quality  of  the  fugitives  had  got  abroad,  and  they  refused 
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to  obey.     At  Varennes,  where  they  arriyed  at  eleven  at    chap. 
night,  by  a  still  more  deplorable  fatality,  the  post-horses      ^'' 
were  waiting  for  the  King  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,      ^791. 
not  at  the  place  which  had  been  agreed  on  ;  and  when 
the  carriage  stopped,  sixty  hussars,  under  the  command  of 
a  young  Royalist  officer,  were  in  the  town,  but  at  its 
further  end.      The  royal  family  were  seized  with  con- 
sternation at  finding  neither  relays  of  horses,  nor  a  guard 
of  soldiers.     Had  the  King,  or  his  courier,  de  Valory, 
been  informed  of  the  change  of  the  place  where  the  relay 
of  horses  was  placed,  they  would  have  been  saved,  for 
when  they  arrived  at  Varennes  it  was  near  midnight,  there 
were  scarce  any  persons  in  the  streets,  and  Drouet  did  not 
arrive  for  an  hour  afier.^     Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
Queen,  that  she  went  herself,  from  door  to  door,  inquiring 
for  the  horses.     Tn  vain  they  urged  the  postilions  to  pro- 
ceed ;  the  obstinate  men  delayed  their  journey  for  some 
hours,  till  Drouet,  who  had  now  arrived,  had  time  to 
rouse  the  national  guard,  and  barricade  a  bridge  at  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  over  which  the  road  passed. 
When  the  horses  at  length  were  got,  and  they  arrived  at 
the  bridge,  the  two  gardes  du  corps  who  were  seated  on 
the  front  of  the  carriage  prepared  their  arms  to  force  a 
passage ;  but  the  King,  finding  his  progress  opposed  by 
a  considerable  force,  and  the  muskets  of  the  national  iL^nj^Hist. 
guard  presented  at  the  carriage,  commanded  them   to  JjJ^n^*- 
submit.     The  royal  fugitives  were  seized,  and  reconducted  Qo^ekt, 
by  the  armed  multitude  to  the  post,  frt>m  whence  informa-  duYoju^'k 
tion  was  immediately  despatched  with  the  important  in-  ^jT'"^ 
telligence  to  Paris.^ 

*  "  Goguelat  avait  doim6  toat  le  plan  au  Roi,  qiii  liii  avait  fiut,  refidt  ea  legoiL 
Louis  XVL,  qui  avait  une  exceUente  m£moire,  la  r6p6ta  mot  pour  mot  au 
oourrier,  de  Valory :  il  lui  dit  qu'il  trouverait  dee  chevaux  et  un  dStachement 
avant  la  Tille  de  Varemies.  Or,  Ooguelat  lea  prit  aprig,  et  il  oublia  de  pr^venir 
le  Boi  de  ce  chaugement  au  plan  convenu.  Cela  perdit  tout,  n  passa  une 
demie-heure  4  chercher  dans  lea  ttodbrea,  ft  frapper  auz  portes,  fidre  lever  des 
gena  endormia.  Le  relaia  pendant  ce  tems  £tait,  de  Tautre  c6t6  de  la  ville,  tenu 
pr6t  par  deux  jeunes  gena.  Tun  fila  de  M.  de  Bou£116 ;  ila  avaient  lordre  de  ne 
pas  bouger,  pour  ne  donner  aucun  6yeil." — Michelet,  ffistdre  de  la  B^volwUon, 
il  506,  507. 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  the  dragoons  from  St  Menehonld  arriyed, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  those  of  Lauzun,  who  ranged 


1791.  themselves  round  the  royal  party.  The  mayor,  named 
81-  Sausse,  approached  the  carriage  when  it  was  brought 
reveals  him-  back,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  passports.  These  were 
JLyor,  who  immediately  shown,  and  proved  entirely  correct ;  but 
Bu^to^  Drouet  still  maintained  that  they  were  the  royal  family, 
^^/^®  observing,  "If  you  are  strangers,  as  you  say,  how  have 
you  sufficient  authority  to  order  up  the  dragoons  who 
awaited  you  at  St  Menehould ;  how  are  you  surrounded 
by  those  of  LauzunT^  Sausse  then  approached,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  King,  "  The  report  is  spread 
abroad  that  we  have  the  happiness  to  possess  the  King 
and  his  family.  The  tocsin  sounds  :  the  concourse  of 
people  from  the  country  will  soon  be  immense.  To  avoid 
the  chance  of  a  tumult,  I  have  the  honour  of  offering  my 
house  as  a  place  of  safety.'^  The  King,  knowing  that 
Bouill^  was  not  far  distant,  deemed  it  prudent  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  taking  his  children  by  the  hand,  entered 
the  house,  followed  by  the  Queen  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. Their  anxiety  waa  extreme :  in  speechless  sus- 
pense they  listened  for  the  joyful  sound  of  Bouill^'s  dra- 
goons, who  would  at  once  have  effected  their  deliverance. 
But  not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  increasing  murmur 
of  the  mob  in  the  street.  Meanwhile,  the  perfidious 
Sausse  surrounded  the  quarter  where  the  hussars  and 
royal  family  were  with  national  guards,  and  wrote  off 
to  the  municipalities  of  Clermont  and  Verdun,  with 
information  that  the  royal  family  were  arrested,  and 
urging  them  to  send  their  national  guards  to  aid  in 
detaining  them,  which  they  instantly  did.  On  the  other 
side,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  hussars  of  Lauzun 
left  Varennes  to  inform  M.  de  Bouill^  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  the  royal  family,  in  the  deepest  anxiety, 
sat  up  all  night.  Towards  morning,  seeing  M.  de 
Bouill6  had  not  arrived,  he  revealed  his  quality  to  the 
mayor,  as  Marie   Antoinette  did  to  his  wife.     "  I  am 
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your  King,"  said  he, ''  placed  in  the  capital  in  the  midst    chap. 
of  poniards  and  bayonets  :  I  am  going  to  seek  for  my 


faithful  subjects  liberty  and  peace.     Yes,  my  friend,  it  is      ^79i. 
your  King  who  is  in  your  power  :  it  is  your  King  who 
implores  you  not  to  betray  him  to  his  most  cruel  enemies.  RfSt^jr* 
Ah  !  save  my  wife,  my  children  :  fly  with  us :   I  will  vSS^T 
make  your  fortune,  and  your  town  second  to  none  in  the  ^^^^' 
kingdom/'     But  all  entreaties  were  in  vain,  and  the  stem  ^^i  265. 
republican  refused  to  allow  them  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  at  least  tiU  morning.  ^ 

At  length  the  detachments  fix)m  Sommeville  arriyed, 
under  M.  Choiseul  and  Goguelat,  and  M.  de  Damas  Heisfor- 
with  those  from  Olermont.  In  spite  of  the  menaces  of  u^Jed  m 
the  national  guards,  they  penetrated  into  the  town,  and  tt^^oi 
drew  up  opposite  the  house  where  the  King  was.  M.  j^^f** 
de  Damas  entered  the  building,  and  in  a  whisper  entreated 
the  King  to  take  a  decided  part ;  but  he,  looking  at  his 
wife  and  children  said  he  could  not,  adding,  "Ah I  if 
they  were  not  with  me.'*  The  officers,  finding  that  the 
cairiage  way  out  of  Varennes  was  barricaded  at  the 
bridge  to  the  eastward,  and  impassable,  suggested  that  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family,  should 
monnt  on  horseback,  and  make  their  way,  surrounded 
by  the  dragoons,  across  the  fords  of  the  little  river,  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  The  Queen  referred  it  to 
the  King :  but  he  rejected  the  proposal,  saying,  "  Who 
can  be  sure  that  a  stray  shot  may  not  kill  the  Queen,  or 
my  sister,  or  children  ?  Let  us  consider  the  matter 
caJmly :  the  municipality  do  not  refuse  to  let  me  pass, 
they  only  ask  me  to  wait  till  morning.  Young  Bouill^ 
set  out  at  midnight  to  inform  his  father,  who  is  at  Stenay, 
of  our  arrival.  It  is  only  eight  leagues,  two  or  three 
hours'  march,  from  hence.  Assuredly  M.  de  Bouill^  will 
be  here  by  the  morning ;  then,  without  danger,  without 
violence,  we  may  pursue  our  journey.'^  He  little  thought 
how  dangers  were  thickening  around  him.*     Upon  this, 

*  MiCHELET,  Jffistoire  de  la  BSvoluHon,  u.  516. 
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CHAP.    M.  de  Goguelat  in  despair  went  to  the  window,  and 

'. endeavoured  to  ronse  the  dragoons  to  declare  for  the 

1791.     King  ;  but  they  had  been  for  the  most  part  made  drunk 

by  the  citizens,  and  answered  all  his  appeals  by  cries  of 

"  Vive  la  Nation  1"     Seeing  this  he  went  down,  singly,  to 

strive  against  the  crowd  who  surrounded  the  house ;  and 

in  a  struggle  with  the  major  of  the  national  guard,  he 

was  pierced  by  two  balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  from 

his  horse.     About  the  same  time  the  dragoons  came  up 

from  Dun  ;  but,  by  this  time,  the  streets  were  barricaded, 

and  the  commanding  officer,  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 

obtained  liberty  to  penetrate  alone  to  the  King.    Shortly 

after,  the  two  aides-de-camp  of  Lafayette  arrived  from 

Paris,  with  orders  to  arrest  and  bring  back  the  fugitives. 

— "  Thus  M.  de  Lafayette,"  said  the  King,  "  arrests  me 

ichoiseui,  a  second  time." — "He  has    nothing   but  the  United 

B^m,'     States  in  his  head,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  he  will  soon 

d^  DwS^  see  what  a  French  Republic  is."      Requesting  then  to 

^^^..  see  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  she  read  it  and  threw 

266, 267.  *  it  from  her ;  it  fell  on  the  bed  where  the  dauphin  and 

267.''*     '  his  sister,  in  a  tranquil  sleep,  lay  locked  in  each  other's 

arms.^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  fatal  night  M.  de  Bouill^ 

Amrtof     was  on  horseback,  under  the  walls  of  Stenay,  anxiously 

•ndhh*'    expecting  the  arrival  of  the  King.     Informed  at  four  in 

P^  ^     the  morning  of  the  arrest  at  Varennes,  he  ordered  the 

regiment  of  Royal  Allemand,  on  which  he  could  rely, 

and  which  lay  in  that  town,  to  sound  to  horse ;   but 

though  they  had  received  directions  to  be  ready  to  start 

at  daybrei^  they  took  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 

they  left  the  town.      In  vain  he  sent  his  son  five  times 

to  quicken  their  movements.     When  they  did  come,  he 

informed  them  of  what  had  happened,  read  to  the  troops 

the  King's  order  to  escort  him,  and  do  every  thing  for 

the  safety  of  the  royal  family,  and  asked  the  men  if 

they  would  deliver  their  sovereign.     The  brave  Germans 

answered  with  the  acclamations  of  honest  hearts ;   and 
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he  instantly  gave  a  louis  to  each  man,  and  set  off  with    chap. 
all  possible  expedition  for  Varennes.     But  it  was  five         ' 
o'clock  before  he  was  in  motion,  and  the  distance  to  that      ^^^'* 
place  was  twenty-six  miles  of  a  hilly  road.     He  arrived 
there  at  a  quarter  past  nine  :   it  was  too  late.     An 
hour  before,  the  royal  family  had  set  off,  under  a  strong 
guard,  on  the  road  to  the  capital ;  and  the  horses  of  the 
German  regiments  were  so  totally  exhausted  by  the 
exertions  they  had  made,  that  further  pursuit  was  im- 
possible.    With  inexpressible  anguish  M.  de  Bouill^  was 
compelled  to  renounce  an  object  so  long  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  heart,  and  doomed  soon  to  witness  the  succession 
of  unfortunate   events    which   consigned    this  virtuous 
monarch  to  prison  and  the  scaffold.      If  the  officers  at 
Varennes  had  sent  off  instantly  on  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  family  to  M.  de  Bouill^,  if  the  orders  to  start  at 
daybreak  had  been  obeyed  by  the  r^ment  of  Royal 
AUemand,  the  troops  could  have  gone  the  twenty-six 
miles  between  four  in  the  morning  and  eight,  and  he  i.?^/' 
mi£:ht  have  been  there  an  hour  sooner  —  in  time  to  have  i^'  viu! 
delivered  the  royal  family,  saved  the  Revolution  from  v.  268, 276. 
its  greatest  crimes,  changed  its  character  by  averting  the 
war,  and  altered  the  fate  of  Europe.^ 

Various  accidents,  doubtless,  contributed  to  disconcert 
this  well-combined  enterprise ;  but  they  might  all  have  Kemi  mums 
been  surmounted  save  for  the  treachery  or  disgraceful  uw*rfti£ 
irresolution  of  the  royal  troops  at  Varennes,  who  re-'ij^^^ 
volted  against  their  faithful  officers,  and  the  officious 
zeal  with  which  the  national  guard  assembled  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  their  sovereign.    History  can  supply  no  ground  for 
pardon  for  such  conduct.     Patriotism  cannot  excuse  the 
citizens,  who  sought  to  consign  a  virtuous  monarch  and 
his  innocent  family  to  the  scaffold.     Honour  blushes  for 
the  soldiers,  who  forgot  their  loyalty  amidst  the  cries  of 
the  populace,  and  permitted  their  sovereign,  the  heir  of 
twenty  kings,  to  be  dragged  captive  from  amidst  their 
armed  squadrons.     The  warmest  friend  of  freedom,  if  he 

VOL.  II.  p 
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CHAP,    have  a  spark  of  humanity  in  hia  bosom,  the  most  ardent 

! —  republican,  if  not  steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  hon- 

1791.  Qur^  m^t  revolt  at  such  baseness.  Britain  may  well 
exult  at  the  different  conduct  which  her  people  exhibited 
to  their  fugitive  monarchs  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  contrast  with  the  arrest  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  the 
fidelity  of  the  western  counties  to  Charles  II.  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers to  the  Pretender  after  the  defeat  of  Culloden.* 
Nor  was  this  treachery  without  its  appropriate  punishment. 
On  that  day  twenty-four  years  from  the  one  on  which  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  France  had  been  arrested  at  Varennes, 
Napoleon,  the  adored  chief  of  the  Revolution,Vascompelled 
to  sign  his  final  abdication  at  Paris,  and  to  leave  France, 
defeated  and  humiliated,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.f 
Paris  was  in  the  utmost  consternation  when  the  escape 
conrte™-  of  the  King  was  discovered.  The  public  joy  was  propor- 
cSS^is^"'  tionally  great  when  the  intelligence  of  his  arrest  was 
fortSkb'g,  receiv^.  Three  commissioners,  Potion,  Latour  Mau- 
Mve^i  to^gj  and  Bamave,  were  despatched  to  reconduct  the 
to  the  Royal  prigQners  to  Paris.  They  met  them  at  Epemay,  and 
travelled  with  them  to  the  Tuileries.  During  the 
journey,  Bamave  and  Petion  were  in  the  carriage  with 
the  King  and  Queen  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  these  two  men  was  soon  apparent.  The  Queen,  per- 
ceiving from  the  manners  and  conversation  of  Bainave 
that  he  was  a  person  of  generous  feeling  and  enlightened 
intellect,  conversed  openly  with  him,  and  produced  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  which  was  never  afterwards  effaced. 
His  attentions  to  her  were  so  delicate,  and  his  conduct 
so  gentle,  that  she  assured  Madame  Campan  on  her 
return,  that  she  forgave  him  all  the  injuries  he  had 
inflicted  on  her  family  —  an  indulgence  which  she  could 

*  The  secret  of  Charles  Edward's  place  of  concealment  was  intrusted  to 
above  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  in  the  very  poorest  drcumstanceB. 
£30j000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension;  confiscation  and  death  pronounced 
against  his  adherents :  yet  not  one  Highlander  was  faithless  to  his  prince. 

t  On  2l8t  June  1816. 
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not  extend  to  the  many  nobles  who  had  betrayed  the    chap. 
throne  by  joining  the  popular  cause.     Potion's  conduct^ 


on  the  other  hand,  was  so  gross,  and  his  manners  to  the      ^79i. 
illustrious  captiyes  so  insolent,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Bamaye  could  restrain  his  indignation.      He  be- 
hayed  to  the  princesses  of  the  royal  family  in  a  way, 
which  scarcely  any  ill-bred  tradesman  would  do  to  a  com- 
mon  female  of  his   acquaintance.^       A   poor  curate 
approached  the  carriage  to  address  the  King :  the  mob 
who  surrounded  it  instantly  fell  upon  him,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to 
death.     "  Tigprs  ! ""  cried  Bamaye,  "  haye  you  ceased  to 
be    Frenchmen  1    Calling  yourselyes   braye,   haye    you  cunpu,  ii 
become  assassins  ? ''     The  difference  between  the  con-  TT?'i.*25J' 
stitntionalists  and  democrats  was  abeady  greater  than  ^'270^' 
between  the  former  and  the  throne.     From  that  time  ^'  ^ 

Hut.  dat 

forward  the  Queen  intrusted  her  cause  to  his  care  more  oir.i  15a. 
than  to  any  other  man  in  the  Assembly.^ 

The  barbarity  of  the  people  was  singularly  eyinced 
during  the  journey  back  to  Paris.     The  two  body-guards  Retam'to 
who  had  perilled  their  liyes  in  the  sendee  of  their  sove-  bJSUktyof 
reign  were    chained  on  the   outside  of  the  carriage ;  ^tETSSLi 
peasants,  armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  mixed  with 
the  escort,  uttering  the  bitterest  reproaches ;  and  at  each 
yiUage  the  municipal  authorities  assembled  to  yent  their 
execrations  upon  the  fallen  monarch.     Unable  to  bear 
such  inhuman  conduct,  the  Count  de  Dampierre,  a  noble- 

*  "La  funiUe  royale  aentit  qu'elle  avut  oonquis  BamaTe,  daiiB  cette  d^ 
nmte  de  taat  d'espiSranoeB.  Ce  fiit  oe  qui  perdit  Ba  vie,  mais  ce  qui  grandit 
SB  m^moire.  H  n'avait  M  jusque-Ut  qu'  Eloquent:  il  moniia  qu'il  ^tait 
sensible.  P6tion»  au  oontraire,  resta  firoid  comme  un  sectaire  et  rude  oomme  un 
parrenu :  il  afiecta  avec  la  femiille  royale  une  bruBque  &miliarit6 ;  il  znangea 
decant  la  Beine,  et  jeta  les  iccfroes  de  fruits  par  la  portidre,  au  risque  d'  en 
BGfoiIler  le  yisage  m6me  du  Boi ;  quand  Madame  Elisabeth  lui  verBBit  du  Tin, 
il  relevait  son  verre,  sans  la  remercier,  pour  lui  montrer  qu'il  en  avait  asses. 
Louis  XYL  lui  ayant  demands  s'il  ftait  pour  la  systdme  des  deux  chambres  ou 
pour  la  repubUque.  — '  Je  serais  pour  la  republique/  rftpondit  P^on,  'si  je 
croyais  mon  pays  aasez  mta  pour  oette  forme  de  gouvemement.*  Le  Roi, 
oSeoaA,  ne  rtfpondit  pes,  et  ne  profi^ra  plus  une  seule  parole  jusqu*  A  Paris.'* — 
Lamakhkb;  Bittoire  da  (Hnndim,  L  153, 154. 
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CHAP,    man  inhabiting  a  chateau  near  the  road,  approached  to 
^^'      kiss  the  hand  of  the  King.     He  was  instantly  pierced  by 


on  this 
event. 


1791.     several  balls  from  the  escort,  his  blood  sprinkled  the  royal 

carriage,  and  his  remains  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 

savage  multitude.     Notwithstanding  these  atrocities,  the 

King  conversed  with   Bamave  and  Latour  Maubourg 

with  such  judgment  and  benevolence  on  his  views  of  the 

kingdom  and  constitution,  that  they  were  often  melted 

28?**Sii'  ^*^  tears,  and  bitterly  lamented  the  part  they  had  taken 

nani  u.  150,  in  the  Revolution.     "  How  often,''  says  Thiers,  "  would 

V.  277, 284.  factions  the  most  opposite  be  reconciled,  if  they  could 

meet  and  read  each  other's  heart  1"^ 

During  the  first  transports  of  alarm  and  indignation, 
univeriai  Lafaycttc  was  nearly  murdered  by  the  populace  of  Paris, 
^^^pI^  so  general  was  the  belief  that  the  royal  family  could  not 
have  escaped  without  his  connivance.  The  aide-de-camp 
whom  he  had  despatched  on  the  first  alaim  on  the  road 
to  Varennes,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  Had  he 
been  killed,  the  royal  frigitives  would  have  still  been  at 
Varennes  when  M.  de  Bouill6  arrived,  and  all  their  sub- 
sequent misfortunes  have  been  avoided.  An  immense 
crowd  assembled  round  the  Tuileries  on  the  first  rumour 
that  the  royal  family  had  escaped  :  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Place  de  Grfeve,  were  crowded.  At  ten,  the  discharge  of 
three  guns  from  the  municipality  announced  the  event : 
that  body  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  as  did  the 
Assembly  and  Jacobin  dub.  No  more  decisive  evidence 
could  be  afforded  of  the  extent  to  which  the  King  and 
royal  family  had  been  kept  enthralled,  than  the  universal 
consternation  which  followed  their  escape.  All  business 
waa  at  a  stand.  Agitated  crowds  assembled  in  every 
street ;  the  public  anxiety  for  news  was  indescribable. 
An  immense  mob  inundated  the  Tuileries,  ransacked  the 
private  apartments  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  were 
astonished  to  find  no  instruments  of  torture,  or  prepara- 
tions for  massacring  the  people  in  them.  The  national 
guard  all  assembled  at  their  rallying  points.     The  brewer 
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Santerre  headed  the  pikemen  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  :    chap. 
one  would  have  thought,  from  the  preparations,   that      ^^' 
Europe  in  arms  was  approaching  the  capital — ^not  an      '79i. 
unarmed  monarch,  with  his  wife  and  children,  flying  from 
it.     But,  meanwhile,  the  skilful  leaders  of  the  Reyolution 
were  not  slow  in  turning  to  the  best  account  this  unex- 
pected event,  and  the  public  vehemence  which  had  ensued 
from  it.     The  dub  of  the  Cordeliers  passed  a  resolution, 
that  the   National   Assembly  had  enslaved  France  by 
declaring    the    crown    hereditary,   and  demanding  the 
immediate  abolition  of  royalty ;  the  Jacobins  unanimously 
summoned  Lafayette  to  attend  at  their  bar,  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  of  Danton,  and  took  an  oath  to  defend  1]^°^^ 
Robespierre,  who  declared  his  life  in  danger.     The  name  p^ru,  no. 
of  the  King  was  generally  effaced  on  all  signs  and  monu-  vAi^d^ 
ments ;  Marat  announced  in  his  journal  that  a  generalinsur-  SS^^  Frf?' 
rection  was  indispensable ;  that  in  a  few  days,  the  sangui-  J^  \^ 
nary  monarch  would  return  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ^^J^^ 
army,  and  a  hundred  guns,  to  destroy  the  city  by  red-hot  J«  J^ 
shot  ;*  and  Fr^ron  thundered  in  the  Orateur  du  Peuple  21.  hLl 
against  the  in&mous  Queen,  who  united  the  profligacy  of  24i,'t^7.  ' 
Messalina  to  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  Medici.^t 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  effervescence,  the  Assembly 
took  more  efficacious  measures  to  seize  the  rems  of  the  Proeeed- 
executive  power,  and  prevent,  by  every  possible  means,  fSs^iy. 
the  escape  of  the  royal  fugitives  frt)m  the  kingdom. 
Couriers  were  instantly  despatched  in  all  directions  to  the 
departments,  ordering  the  municipalities  and  national 
guards  to  arrest  all  travellers,  and,  above  all,  to  allow  none 
to  leave  the  kingdom;  a  letter,  which  proved  to  be  a 

*  "Une  insurrection  g6n6rale  peat  eeule  aaaver  la  lUpublique.  Dans  quel- 
quee  jours  Louis  XVI.,  reprenant  le  ton  d'un  despote,  efavanoera  contre  yob 
mniSy  A  la  tSte  de  tous  lee  fbgitifi^  de  tons  les  md^oontens,  et  des  l^ons  Autri- 
cfaiennes ;  cent  bouches  A  feu  menaceront  d*abattre  votre  ville  i  boulets  rouges, 
si  vous  fidtes  la  moindre  resistance ;  les  ^crivains  populaires  seront  train6s  dans 
les  cachota."— Mabat,  VAmi  d/n  PewpU,  21  Juin  1791. 

f  n  est  parti  oe  roi  imbecile,  oe  roi  paijure,  cette  reine  8c6Uratej  qui  r^unit 
la  lubricity  de  Messaline  A  la  soif  du  sang  qui  d^vorait  M6dicis.  Femme 
eztoable,  Furie  de  la  France,  c^est  toi  qui  ^tais  Time  du  complot !  ** — FafiBON, 
nOrateuir  du  PmpUy  No.  46, 22  Jwn  1791. 
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OHAP.    forgery,  was  published  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  in  which 
it  was  announced  that  they  were  proceeding  to  Flanders, 


i7»^-     and  expressing  violent  intentions  on  their  return  ;  and  a 
■    real  address  to  the  French  people  left  by  Louis,  contain- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  departure,  couched  in  simple  and 
touching  terms.    After  recapitulating  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  for  the  public  good,  the  violence  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  so  long 
been  kept,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  quit- 
ting the  kingdom,  and  only  desired  to  regain  his  personal 
freedom,  in  order  to  be  able,  unrestrained,  to  carry  into 
eflfect  his  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  the  formation  of  a  constitution.^     In  answer  to  this, 
the  Assembly  published  a  counter  address,  in  which  they 
justified  their  conduct  in  every  particular,  and  called  upon 
the  nation  to  rally  round  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
But,  meanwhile,  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  whole 
executive  government  of  the  state,  and  commenced  their 
x^'  ^m  ^^^  duties  in  the  most  eflFective  of  all  ways,  by  ordering 
sia  be- '  the  national  guards  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  to  be 
^"beux*  put  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  the  departments  of  the 
K^^i-^!     whole  northern  and  eastern  departments  to  place  theirs 
on  permanent  duty.^ 

At  length  the  captives  entered  Paris.     An  immense 

*  Louis  dwelt,  in  this  proclamation,  in  an  especial  manner,  on  the  personal 
thraldom  in  which  he  had  been  kept,  and  the  action  of  the  Jacobin  clubs, 
which  had  come  entirely  to  supersede  the  government.  "  Toutes  les  machinar 
tions,*'  says  he,  "  ^taicnt  dirigles  centre  le  Roi  et  la  Reine.  C*est  aux  soldats 
des  Gardes  Fran9aise8  et  4  la  Qarde  Nationale  Parisienne  que  la  garde  du  Roi 
a  6t6  confine  sous  les  ordres  de  la  Municipality  de  Paris,  dont  le  commandant- 
g^n^ral  reldve.  Le  Roi  s'est  ainsi  vu  prisonnier  dans  ses  propres  6tat8.  .  .  . 
La  forme  du  gouvemement  est  surtout  vicieuse  par  deux  causes :  TAssemblfe 
excdde  les  homes  de  ses  pouvoirs  en  s'occupant  de  la  justice  et  de  radministra- 
tion  de  Tint^rieur;  elle  exerce  par  ses  comity  le  plus  barbare  de  tons  les 
despotismes.  II  est  ^tabli  des  associations  connues  sous  le  nom  des  Amis  de 
la  Constitution,  (Jacobins,)  qui  offrent  des  corporations  infiniment  plus  danger- 
euses  que  les  anciennes ;  elles  exercent  une  influence  tellement  pr6pond4rante 
que  tous  les  corps,  sans  en  excepter  rAssembl6e  Nationale,  ne  font  rien  que 
par  leur  ordre.  Fran^ais,  est-ce  1ft  ce  que  vous  entendiez  en  envoyant  voe 
reprdsentans  1  D^siriez-vous  que  le  despotiame  des  dvjba  remplac&t  la  monarchie, 
sous  laquelle  le  royaume  a  prosp6r6  pendant  quatorze  cents  ans  T — Louis  q» 
PeupU  Franfois,  20  Juin  1791 ;  Histwre  Parlementaire,  x.  272,  27S. 
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cro^d  was  assembled  to  witness  their  return,  who  recei?ed    chap. 
th^n  in  sullen  silence.     The  national  guard  nowhere  pre-      ^'' 


sented  arms  ;  threatening  and  frightful  cries  were  heard      i79i. 
firmn  the  multitude  ;  the  people,  without  uncoyering  them-  r^'^ 
selves,  gazed  upon  their  victims.     The  appearance  of  the  ^^^ 
Queen  excited  g^eral  surprise  :  her  hair  had  all  turned  Pwit. 
gray,  in  some  places  white,  during  the  anxieties  of  that 
dreadful  journey.      It  required  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Latour  Maubourg  and  Bamave  to  prevent  the  two  faith- 
ful body-guards  from  being  murdered  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Tuileries.     Opinions  were  much  divided  at  Paris  upon 
the  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  royal  feimily  :  the 
democrats  openly  rejoiced  in  the  re-establishment  of  their 
power  over  them ;  the  humane  were  already  terrified  by 
the  prospect  of  the  fate  which  to  all  appearance  awaited  grthjvn*.' 
them ;  the  thoughtful  were  embarrassed  as  to  how  they  were  m^Hi^."' 
to  be  disposed  of.     In  truth,  however,  after  they  were  ^^^.'492, 
fGurly  gone,  although  the  mob  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  ^^'Jf^^ 
were  in  the  greatest  agitation  at  the  thought  of  the  escape  281-2-3.' 
of  the  royal  fugitives,  few  of  the  men  of  any  consideration  286.' ""' 
in  Paris  were  anxious  for  their  arrest.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  rejoiced  at  the 
near  prospect  of  a  republic,  which  the  King's  flight  viewi^tha 
afforded :  the  constitutionalists,  in  good  faith,  desired  to  Sffll^t'of 
see  him  established  at  Montmedy,  and  emancipated  from  *'»»*^*"«- 
the  state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  held 
by  the  populace.  Many  of  the  royalists  were  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  abandonment  of  the  helm  by  a  sovereign, 
whose  concessions  had  brought  the  monarchy  to  the  brkk 
of  ruin ;  all  were  gratified  at  his  extrication  from  the  iron 
despotism  of  Parisian  democracy.  In  sending  the  com- 
missioners to  arrest  the  King,  the  Assembly,  in  opposition 
to  its  better  judgment,  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  an 
impassioned  populace.  "The  National  Assembly,"  says 
Napoleon,  "never  committed  so  great  an  error  as  in 
bringing  back  the  King  from  Varennes.  A  fugitive  and 
powerless,  he  was  hastening  to  the  frontier,  and  in  a  few 
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CHAP,    hours  would  have  been  out  of  the  French  territory.  What 
should  they  have  done  in  these  circumstances  ?     Clearly 


1791.  facilitated  his  escape,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant  by 
his  desertion ;  they  would  thus  have  avoided  the  infamy 
of  a  regicide  government,  and  attained  their  great  object 
of  republican  institutions.  Instead  of  which,  by  bringing 
him  back,  they  embarrassed  themselves  with  a  sovereign 
whom  they  had  no  just  reason  for  destroying,  and  lost  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  getting  quit  of  the  royal  family 
without  an  act  of  cruelty.^'  These  are  the  words  of  a 
man  who  never  scrupled  at  the  means  necessary  to  gain 
an  end ;  who  was  weakened  by  no  mawkish  sensibility, 
and  deterred  by  no  imaginary  dangers.  They  are  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  eternal  truth,  that  cruelty  is  in 
Me^i^i.'  general  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  inhuman,  and  that  no 
292,293.'  conduct  is  so  wise  as  that  which  is  the  least  open  to  moral 
reproach.^ 

The  return  of  the  King  a  captive  to  Paris,  and  the 

Pirrt  o^n   necessity  of  settling  something  definitive  as  to  his  fate, 

ST^ikL  occasioned  an  immediate  division  between  the  parties  in 

£d  nJlT'    the  capital,  and  first  led  to  the  open  avowal  of  republican 

^^^{n     principles.     The  mob,  with  savage  ferocity,  openly  de- 

^e  Aiisem-  maudcd  his  head ;  a  republic  was  loudly  called  for  in  the 

clubs  of  the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins ;  Robespierre,  Marat, 

and  their  associates,  daily  inflamed  the  public  mind  by 

publications  and  speeches,  having  the  most  revolutionary 

tendency.     "  If  a  republic,"  said  Condorcet,  "  ensues  in 

consequence  of  a  new  revolution,  the  results  will  be 

terrible ;  but  if  it  is  proclaimed  just  now,  during  the 

omnipotence  of  the  Assembly,  the  transition  will  be  easy; 

and  it  is  incomparably  better  to  make  it  when  the  power 

of  the  King  is  wholly  prostrated,  than  it  will  be  when  he 

may  so  far  have  regained  it  as  to  make  an  efibrt  to  avert 

the  blow."     No  one  at  that  period  ventured  to  argue  in 

the  Assembly  that  royalty  was  desirable  in  itself,  or  as  a 

counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of  the  people ;  the  fact  that 

such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  broached  in  the  legislature, 
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is  the  strongest  proof  how  indispensahle  it  is  to  regulated    chap. 
freedom  that  it  should  exist-     Seditious  cries  were  incess-      ^^ 
antlj  heard  in   the  streets;  an  expression  of  ferocity      ^791. 
chanicteiised  the  countenances  of  the  numerous  groups 
assembled  in  the  public  places ;  and  the  frightful  figures 
began  to  be  seen  who  had  emerged  from  obscurity  on  the 
5ti  October,  and  who  subsequently  proved  triumphant 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
upright  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Assembly,  awakened 
by  the  threatening  signs  which  surrounded  them  to  a  l?J^j„ 
sense  of  the  impending  danger,  united  their  strength  to  f^pjj;,^**- 
resist  the  multitude.     Bamaye,  Duport,   and   Lameth,  Jou^idM 
although  passionate  friends  of  freedom,  coalesced  with  loji^ 
Lafayette  and  the  supporters  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  ^"d^x 
In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the  want  of  the  powerftd  i^^il' 
voice  of  Mirabeau  was  severely  felt.     But  even  his  com-  ^^s^' 
manding  eloquence  would  have  been  unavailing.    In  these  ^»,^- 
days  of  rising  democracy  and  patrician  desertion,  nothing  1 36i. 
could  resist  the  new-bom  energy  of  the  people.^ 

On  the  morning  after  his  return,  Louis  was,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Assembly,  provisionally  suspended  from  his  func-  The  ro^ 
tions ;  and  a  band,  composed  of  national  guards,  was  placed  ^^d^" 
over  his  person,  that  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin.  Ij^"^ 
All  the  three  were  judicially  and  minutely  examined  by  3^^*^, 
three  deputies,  but  nothing  tending  to  criminate  any  was 
eHcited.     They  were  strictly  watched  in  the  palace,  and 
allowed  only  to  take  a  morning  walk  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  before  the  public    were   admitted  :    national 
guards  even  kept  guard  all  night  in  the  Queen's  bed- 
room.    Meanwhile  the  Assembly  prepared  a  memoir  on 
the  subject  of  the  King's  flight.     Bamave  and  the  two 
Lameths  now  had  the  generosity  openly  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  monarch ;  and  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  the  address  and  ability  of  the  former, 
who  suggested  the  answers  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  that  he  was  able  to  show 
that  he  never  intended  to  leave  France,  but  only  to 
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CHAP,    extricate  himself  from  the  dangers  of  the  capital.    Bouill^ 

^^'      who  had  retired  to  Luxembourg,  beyond  the  frontier  of 

1791.     Prance,  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly, 

in  which  he  generously  took  upon   himself  the  entire 

i^*D^\^  criminality  of  the  journey,  by  protesting  that  he  was  its 

iM^idfi     ^^^^  anthor ;  while  he  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  allied 

Hirt.  Pa^i.  soyereims,  to  whose  territories  he  soon  after  withdrew,  that 

X  402     Th  o      '  ' 

i.  ml  303.  he  would  hold  them  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
royal  prisoners.^ 

The  object  of  the  republicans  was  to  make  the  flight 
Object  of  of  the  King  the  immediate  pretext  for  his  dethronement 
H^^^"  and  death  ;  that  of  the  constitutionalists,  to  preserve  the 
throne  which  they  had  done  so  much  to  shake,  notwith- 
standing the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  attempt.  The 
examination  of  Louis,  on  the  subject  of  his  journey  to 
•  Varennes,  was  intended  by  the  republicans  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  his  prosecution ;  but  it  was  so  adroitly 
managed  by  the  committees  to  whom  it  was  referred,  that, 
instead  of  effecting  that  object,  it  went  far  to  exculpate 
him  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  by  showing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have 
left  the  kingdom,  but  only  to  have  withdrawn  to  a  place 
of  safety  within  it.  The  seven  committees,  to  whom  that 
important  examination  was  intrusted,  reported  that  the 
journey  of  the  King  afforded  no  foundation  for  an  accusa- 
tion against  him.  The  debate  on  this  report  called  forth 
the  energies  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  and  devel- 
oped the  principles  on  both  sides.  The  inviolability  of 
the  King's  person,  which  had  been  solemnly  agreed  to  by 
xi.  jfes.*'^*  the  Assembly,  was  the  basis  of  the  argument  on  the  con- 
stitutional side.^ 

"  To  admit,"  said  Robespierre,  in  answer,  "  the  inviola- 

Argument    bility  of  tho  King  for  acts  which  are  personal  to  himself, 

Jien^*^     is  to  establish  a  god  upon  earth.    We  can  allow  no  fiction 

^^  *^  to  consecrate  impunity  to  crime,  or  give  any  man  a  right 

to  bathe  our  families  in  blood.     But  you  have  decreed,  it 

is  said,  this  inviolability  :  so  much  the  worse.     An  autho- 
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ritj  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  constitution  now    chap. 
oondemns  it ;  the  authority  of  reason,  the  conscience  of      ^^' 


the  people,  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  safety.     The      ^7»i. 
constitution  has  not  decreed  the  absolute  inyiolability  of 
the  sorereign  ;  it  has  only  declared  him  not  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  his  ministers.     To  this  priyilege,  ah-eady 
immense,  are  you  prepared  to  add  an  immunity  from 
erery  personal  offence — from  perjury,  murder,  or  robbery? 
ShaU  we,  who  have  levelled  so  many  other  distinctions, 
leaye  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all  1     Ask  of 
England  if  she  recognises  such  an  impunity  in  her  sove- 
reigns?    Would  you  behold  a  beloved  son  murdered 
before  your  eyes  by  a  fiirious  king,  and  hesitate  to  deliver 
him  over  to  criminal  justice  ?     Enact  laws  which  punish 
all  crimes  without  exception,  or  suffer  the  people  to 
avenge  them  for  themselves.     You  have  heard  the  oaths 
of  the  King.     Where  is  the  juryman,  who,  after  having 
heard  his  manifesto,  and  the  account  of  his  journey,  would 
hesitate  to  declare  him  guilty  of  perjury,  that  is,  felony 
towards  the  nation  ?     The  King  is  inviolable  ;  but  so  are 
you.     Do  you  now  contend  for  his  privilege  to  murder 
with  impunity  millions  of  his  subjects  ?     Do  you  dare  to 
pronounce   the    King  innocent,   when  the  nation  has  1  Moniteur, 
declared  him  guilty  ?     Consult  its  good  sense,  since  your  {^"pj^i 
own  has  abandoned  you.     I   am  called  a  republican :  f  •242,244. 
whether  I  am  or  not,  I  declare  my  conviction,  that  any  292,295. 
form   of  government  is  better  than   that  of  a  feeble  l  is5,  1%. 
monarch,  alternately  the  tool  of  contending  factions.^'^ 

"  Regenerators  of  the  empire,"  said  Bamave,  in  reply, 
"  follow — continue  the  course  you  have  commenced.  You  And  of' 
have  abready  shown  that  you  have  courage  enough  to  S^iy! 
destroy  the  abuses  of  power  ;  now  is  the  time  to  demon- 
strate, that  you  have  the  wisdom  to  protect  the  institutions 
you  have  formed.  At  the  moment  that  we  evince  our 
strength,  let  us  manifest  our  moderation ;  let  us  exhibit 
to  the  world,  intent  on  our  movements,  the  fair  spectacle 
of  peace  and  justice.     What  would  the  trial  of  the  King 
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CHAP,    be,  but  the  proclamation  of  a  repubKc  ?     Are  you  pre- 
^^'      pared  to  destroy,  at  the  first  shock,  the  constitution  you 


1791.     have  framed  with  so  much  care  ?     You  are  justly  proud 
of  having  closed  a  Revolution,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  world :  you  are  now  called  on  to  conmience 
a  new  one — to  open  a  gulf,  of  which  no  human  wisdom 
can  see  the  bottom ;  in  which  laws,  lives,  and  property 
would  be  alike  swallowed  up.     With  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration, you  have  exercised  the  vast  powers  committed  to 
you  by  the  state :  you  have  created  liberty ;  beware  of  sub- 
stituting in  its  stead  a  violent  and  sanguinary  despotism. 
Be  assured  that  those  who  now  propose  to  pass  sentence 
on   the   King,   will  do  the  same  to  yourselves  when 
you  first  thwart  their   ambition.     If  you  prolong  the 
Revolution,  it  will  increase  in  violence.     You  will  be 
beset  with  clamours  for  confiscations  and  murders ;  the 
people  will  never  be  satisfied  but  with  substantial  advan- 
tages, and  they  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  destroying 
their  superiors.     The  world  hitherto  has  been  awed  by 
the  powers  we  have  developed ;  let  it  now  be  charmed  by 
the  gentleness  which  graces  them."     Moved  by  these 
i7ih  July,    generous  sentiments,  and  in  secret  alarmed  at  the  general 
avowal  of  republican  principles  with  which  they  were 
surrounded,  the   Assembly  adopted  the  report  of  the 
iMoniteor,  committco  with  only  seven  dissentient  voices.     But  to 
lyoii'^^irt.  *'^  decree  was  annexed,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular 
68^^' Di^'  P^^J'  ^  clause,  declaring,  that  if  the  King  shall  put  him- 
A^is,  vi.     self  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  direct  it  against 
Mig'.  i.  137.  the  nation,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  abdicated,  and 
298^  m     shall  be  responsible  for  his  acts  as  an  ordinary  citizen. 
TjL  1. 309,    Q£  ^i^ig  enactment  the  popular  party  made  fatal  use  in 
the  subsequent  insurrections  against  the  throne.^ 

Foiled  in  their  endeavours  to  influence  the  Assembly 
ReTo^'in     the  democrats  next  attempted  to  rouse  the  people.      A 
^M^^  petition  for  his  immediate  dethronement,  drawn  up  by 
Brissot,  editor  of  the  Pairiote  FranfaiSy  and  an  able  repub- 
lican, in  conjunction  with  Marat,  was  taken  to  the  Champ 
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de  Mars  for  signature.     The  clubs  of  the  Jacobms  and    chap. 
the  Cordeliers  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  recognise 


Louis  as  soyereign,  and  published  the  most  inflammatory      ^79i. 
harangues,  which  were  immediately  placarded  in  all  the 
streets  of  Paris.     A  general  insurrection  was  prepared  for 
the  following  day.     "  We  will  repair,"  said  they,  "  to  the  Joiy  17. 
Field  of  the  Federation,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  will 
dethrone  the  perjured  King.     That  day  will  be  the  last  of 
all  the  friends  of  treason.'*    The  1 7th  July  was  the  day 
fixed  for  the  insurrection  ;  there  was  no  regular  force  in 
Paris ;  every  thing  depended  on  the  firmness  of  the  national 
guard.     On  the  morning  of  that  day,  two  difierent  bands 
of  the  people  were  in  motion  ;  one  decently  clothed,  grave 
in  manner,  small  in  number,  headed  by  Brissot ;  the  other, 
hideous  in  aspect,  ferocious  in  language,  formidable  in 
numbers,  under  the  guidance  of  Robespierre.     Both  were 
confident  of  success,  and  sure  of  impunity  ;  for  hitherto 
not  a  single  insurrection  had  been  suppressed,  and  hardly 
one  popular  crime,  excepting  the  murder  of  the  baker 
Fran9ois,  had  been  punished.     Two  unhappy  Inyalids  had 
placed  themselyes  under  the  steps  of  the  altar  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  observe  the  extraordinary  scene ;  a  cry  ^j^^yi 
arose  that  they  were  assassins  placed  there  to  blow  up  ^iifj^ 
the  leaders  of  the  people  :  without  giving  themselves  the  {y/i""^^ 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  any  powder  was  there,  they  ™-  ^wa,  * 
beheaded  the  unhappy  wretches  on  the  spot,  and  paraded  sii! 
their  heads  on  pikes  round  the  altar  of  France.^ 

The  Assembly,  in  this  emergency,  took  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  to  support  its  authority.     It  declared  its  vigoioilB 
sittings  permanent,  and  caused  the  municipality  to  summon  tibr^^nT- 
the  national  guards  to  their  several  rendezvous  ;  Lafayette  Sr^</u^ 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  proceeded  towards  the  ^^^^' 
Champ  de  Mars,  followed  by  twelve  hundred  grenadiers. 
On  the  road,  a  traitor  in  the  ranks  discharged  a  pistol  at 
him,  which  fortunately  missed  its  aim  ;  he  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  liberate  the  offender  from  the  confinement  in 
which  he  was  placed.     Meanwhile  the  red  flag  was  boldly 
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CHAP,    hoisted,  by  order  of  Bailly,  at  the  Hotel  de  Vifle,  and  the 

'. —  good  citizens  earnestly  urged  the  proclamation  of  martial 

1791.     lav^   Arrived  in  sight  of  the  insurgents,  Lafayette  unfurled 
the  red  flag,  and  summoned  the  multitude,  in  name  of  the 
law,  to  disperse  :  cries  of  "  A  has  le  drapeau  rouge !  k  bas 
les  baionnettes  \"  accompanied  by  volleys  of  stones,  were 
the  only  answer.     A  discharge  in  the  air  was  then  given, 
which,  not  being  attended  by  the  effect  of  intimidation, 
Lafayette  resolutely  ordered  a  volley  point-blank,  which 
immediately  brought  down  a  great  number  of  the  insur- 
gents.    In  an  instant  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  Champ 
de  Mars  was  deserted.     Robespierre,   Danton,  Fr^ron, 
Marat,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  disap- 
peared, and  the  discouragement  of  the  party  was  complete. 
Trembling  with   apprehension,  the  former  implored  an 
asylum  from  his  friends,  deeming  himself  insecure,  not- 
withstanding his  inviolability  as  a  deputy,  in  his  obscure 
abode.     The  revolutionary  fury  was  effectually  quelled; 
and  had  the  government  possessed  the  energy  to  have 
marched  on  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
and  closed  these  great  fountains  of  treason,  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  might  have  been  established,  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror  prevented.     But  this  act  of  vigour,  being 
followed  by  no  others  of  the  same  character,  gradually  lost 
its  effect ;  the  clubs  resumed  their  inflammatory  debates  : 
1  Prudhom.  Marat,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fr^ron,  and  the  other 
Parik,  No.    popular  leaders,  seeing  that  no  prosecutions  followed  the 
Dea'x^AmiB,  arrests,  reappeared  from  their  retreats,  and  the  march  of 
Hirtf^^S!'  tbe  Revolution  went  on  with  redoubled  vigour.     The 
Biilti^^'  recollection  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  however,  sunk  deep  in 
lI^^'^u '^*  the  minds  of  the  democrats,  and  they  took  a  bloody 
312,'  315.     revenge,  years  afterwards,  upon  the  intrepid  BaiUy,  who 
312.'*     '   had  first  hoisted  the  signal  of  resistance  to  popular  licen- 
tiousness.^ 

The  Assembly  was  embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of 
its  own  success.  It  received  congratulatory  addresses 
from  every  part  of  France  ;  the  cities,  the  provinces,  vied 
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with  each  other  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the    chap. 
stand  at  last  made  against  a  faction  which  had  disgraced 


the  Revolution.     All  of  them  had  a  moderate,  manj  a      ^^91. 
royalist  tendency — ^a  signal  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  ^at^ 
at  this  period  the  Rerolntion  might  have  been  checked  by  SlSlSSi 
proper  firmness  in  the  government  and  union  among  the  ^^^^^^' 
higher  classes.    So  pressing  did  the  danger  to  the  Jacobins 
become,  that  Potion  published  a  long  letter  on  the  subject, 
which  produced  a  great  impression.    But  it  was  difficult  for 
the  Assembly,  in  the  dose  of  their  career,  to  depart  from 
the  principles  with  which  they  had  commenced  ;  and  they 
were  alarmed  at  the  new  allies  who  crowded  round  their 
victorious  standard.     Indecision,  in  consequence,  charac- 
terised their  proceedings.   Recollection  of  the  past  inclined 
them  to  popular,  dread  of  the  future  to  constitutional 
measures.     In  their  efforts  to  please  all  factions,  they 
acquired  an  ascendency  over  none,  and  left  the  monarchy  a 
prey  to  the  furious  passions  which  now  agitated  the  people, 
from  the  consequences  of  the  excitement  they  themselves 
had  originated.     The  termination  of  their  labours  was  iHiitPvi. 
now  approaching.     The  several  committees  to  whom  the  SiJ^e  ^^' 
different  departments  of  the  constitution  had  been  referred  5io"*Likb?J; 
had  all  made  their  reports ;  the  members  were  fatigued  J^-  ^^-'^ 
with  their  divisions,  the  people  desirous  of  exercising  the  tlV  m. 
powers  of  election.     Nothing  remained  but  to  combine  the  siri  sisl 
decrees  regarding  the  constitution  into  one  act,  and  submit 
it  for  the  sanction  of  the  King.^ 

It  was  proposed,  in  consolidating  the  different  decrees 
regarding  the  constitution,  to  revise  some  of  its  articles,  pi^os^  to 
The  democratic  tendency  of  many  parts  was  already  per-  wm^S^. 
oeived  ;  and  the  Assembly  trembled  at  the  agitation  which 
pervaded  the  empire.  All  the  subordinate  questions 
which  remained  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  but  they  wanted  courage,  and  perhaps  had  not 
influence,  to  alter  the  cardinal  points  of  the  constitution. 
They  vere  strongly  urged,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  correct 
their  faults.     "Have  the  courage,''  said  Malouet,  "to 
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CHAP,    confess  your  errors,  and  repair  them.     You  are  inclined 
^^'      to  efface  some  blemishes  ;  go  a  step  further,  and  correct 
1791.     some  deformities.     While  the  work  is  still  in  your  hands, 
is  it  not  better  to  give  more  strength  and  stability  to  the 
fabric  r'     The   design   of  Bamave,   Malouet,  and  the 
Lameths,  who  were  now  fully  alive  to  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  constitution  they  had  framed,  was  to  restore  the 
separation  of  the  chambers,  and  give  the  absolute  veto  to 
the  crown.     For  this  purpose,  it  was  agreed  that  Malouet 
should  propose  the  revision  of  these  and  many  other 
articles  of  the  constitution ;  that  Bamave  should  reply  in 
vehement  strains,  but  at  the  same  time  give  up  those  that 
were  agreed  on,  as  proved  by  experience  to  be  inexpedient. 
But  while  this  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  rational  and 
prudent  members,  the  violent  party-men  on  both  sides, 
though  from  different  motives,  combined  to  hasten  the  ^ 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly.     The  Royalists  wished  that^ 
the  faults  of  the  constitution  should  remain  so  glaring,  as/r 
to  render  it  impossible  to  put  it  in  practice.   The  Jacobins,  4 
more  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  dreaded  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  order  which  had  recently  begun  among  the 
higher,  and  hoped  every  thing  from  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  was  now  spreading  among  the  lower  orders. 
"  My  friends,"  said  Robespierre  to  the  mobs  which  began 
to  collect,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Assembly,  "  you 
arrive  too  late  :  all  is  lost,  the  King  is  saved."     In  vain 
Bamave,  Lameth,  Chapelier,  and  other  enlightened  men, 
implored  them  to  retain  the  legislative  power  yet  a  while 
in  their  hands  ;  they  were  met  by  complaints  of  their 
unpopularity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  dissolving  while  yet 
M^Sau^i  any  influence  remained  ;  and  the  majority,  weary  of  the 
^S!mm,  ^^^^  ^^  regeneration,  resolved  to  separate.     As  a  last 
SSiflzii  D^^asure  of  security,  they  declared  that  the  representatives 
^i?^^'^;'  of  France  might  revise  the  constitution,  but  not  till  after 

i.  140,  145.     ,  .        .    °      -     ,  .  .  ... 

Lac.  viiL     the  expiration  of  thirty  years — ^a  vain  precaution,  imme- 
Th.'i.  316.   diately  forgotten  amid  the  impetuosity  and  struggles  of 
their  successors.^ 
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Before  finally  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  King,    chap. 
the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  passed  a      ^^' 


destructiye  measure,  similar  to  the  self-denying  ordinance      >79i. 
of  the  English  parliament,  declaring  that  none  of  its  seif^y- 
members  should  be  capable  of  election  into  the  next  legis-  "««^- 
lature.     This  resolution,  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  s^*- 
was  agreed  to  under  the  influence  of  various  motives.    The 
desire  of  regaining  their  power  on  the  part  of  the  aristo- 
crats ;  inextinguishable  resentment  against  the  leaders  of 
the  Assembly  on  the  part  of  the  court ;  wild  hopes  of 
anarchy,  and  a  fear  of  reaction  in  the  existing  members, 
on  the  part  of  the  democrats  ;  patriotic  feeling  among  the 
friends  of  their  country  ;  a  wish  for  the  popularity  conse- 
quent on  a  disinterested  action — combined  to  secure  the 
pacing  of  a  decree  fraught  with  the  last  miseries  to  France. 
r^  The  King  was  so  ill  advised  at  this  juncture,  that  he  em- 
\qv  ployed  aU  his  own  influence,  and  that  of  the  Queen,  to 
^procure  the  enactment  of  this  ordinance.     The  idea  was 
Kprevalent  among  the  Royalists  that  the  public  mind  was 
entirely  changed — ^that  the  people  had  become  attached  to 
the  sovereign  ;  and  that,  if  the  old  members  could  only  be 
excluded,  an  Assembly  would  be  returned  at  the  next 
election  which  would  undo  all  that  the  present  one  had 
done.     When  the  question  accordingly  was  proposed,  the 
Royalists  united  with  the  Jacobins,  and,  stifling  all  argu- 
ments by  a  cry  for  the  vote,  passed  the  fatal  resolution. 
This  system  of  changing  their  governors  at  stated  periods 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  favourite  one  with 
republicans,  because  it  magnifies  their  own,  and  diminishes  1  Hist  p«ri. 
their  rulers'  importance ;  but  it  is  more  ruinous  to  national  u^S^ 
welfare    than   any    other  system  that  can  be  devised,  ^^^^ 
because  it  places  the  direction  of  afiairs  constantly  in  inex-  ^*  339^^ 
perienced  hands,  and  removes  ability  from  the  helm  at  the  tl  l  314/ 
very  time  it  has  become  adequate  to  the  guidance  of  public  923. 
affairs.^ 

Previous  to  the  act  of  the  constitution  being  submitted 
to  the  King,  he  was  reinvested  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
VOL.  II.  '-/  ...;^'->>^  ^ 
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CHAP,    ing  a  guard,  and  restored  to  the  freedom  of  which  he  had 
^^'      been  deprived  since  his  arrest  at  Varennes.     After  several 


rem' 
iinthhiB 
power. 
Sept  13. 


1791.     days'  carefiil  examination,  he  declared  his  acceptance  in 
The  Kiig    t^e  following  terms  : — "  I  accept  the  constitution  ;  I  en- 
gage to  maintain  it  alike  against  civil  discord  and  foreign 
aggression,  and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power.''     This  message  occasioned  the  warmest  ap- 
plause.    Lafayette,   taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
procured  a  general  amnesty  for  all  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  flight  of  the  King,  or  compromised  by  the 
events  of  the  Revolution.    On  the  following  day,  the  King 
repaired  in  person  to  the  Assembly,  to  declare  his  accep- 
tance of  the  constitution.    The  Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
dauphin,  was  in  the  reporters'  box,  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  was  received  with  applause.     An  immense 
Sept  14.     crowd  accompanied  the  sovereign  with  loud  acclamations  ; 
he  was  the  object  of  the  momentary  applause  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  :  but  the  altered  state  of  the  royal 
1  Moniteor,  authorfty  was  evinced  by  the  formalities  observed  even  in 
^?67(f'     *^®  midst  of  the  general  enthusiasm.     The  monarch  was 
•^^403  ^^  longer  seated  on  the  throne  apart  from  his  subjects  ; 
DiuxAmiBi  two  chairs,  in  every  respect  alike,  were  allotted  to  him 
Ufi.  viii.  '  and  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly ;  and  he  did  not 
1^316?^     possess,   even  in   appearance,  more  authority  than  the 
leader  of  that  haughty  body.^ 

At  length,  on  the  29th  September,  the  sittings  of  the 
cioBi^'of  Assembly  were  closed.  The  King  attended  in  person,  and 
Ae  Aasem-  delivered  a  speech  ftdl  of  generous  sentiments  and  eloquent 
expressions.  "  In  returning  to  your  constituents,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  still  an  important  duty  to  discharge  ;  you 
have  to  make  known  to  the  citizens  the  real  meaning  of 
the  laws  you  have  enacted,  and  to  explain  my  sentiments 
to  the  people.  TeU  them,  that  the  King  will  always  be 
their  first  and  best  friend  ;  that  he  has  need  of  their  affec- 
tion ;  that  he  knows  no  enjoyment  but  in  them  and  with 
them  ;  that  the  hope  of  contributing  to  their  happiness 
will  sustain  his  courage,  as  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
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SO  will  constitute  his  reward/'     Vehement  and  sincere    chap. 
applause  followed   these   expressions.      The  president,      ^^' 


Thouret,  then  with  a  loud  voice  said,  "  The  Constituent     *79i. 
Assembly  declares  its  mission  accomplished,  and  its  sit- 
tings are  now  closed.*'     Magnificent  ffites  were  ordered  by 
the  King  for  the  occasion,  which  exhausted  the  already 
weakened  resources  of  the  throne.   The  palace  and  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  were  superbly  illuminated ;  and  the  King, 
with  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family,  droye  through  the 
long  lighted  ayenues  of  the  Champs  Elys^s  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.     But  a  yague  disquietude  per-  1  Dma 
yaded  all  ranks  of  society ;  the  monarch  sought  in  yain  ^fa^^ie.' 
for  the  expressions  of  sincere  joy  which  appeared  on  the  Jjs;  ^ii^' 
fete  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  July  :  then  all  was  con-  fg^*^  jl?*' 
fidence  and  hope — ^now  the  horrors  of  anarchy  were  daily  ™.'362, 
anticipated.     The  Assembly  had  declared  the  Reyolution  1. 142.  '^' 
closed  ;  all  persons  of  intelligence  feared  that  it  was  only 
about  to  commence.^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
France — ^an  Assembly  which,  amidst  much  good,  has  pro-  Mentsoftbe 
duced  more  evil  than  any  which  has  ever  existed  in  the  a^I^^* 
world.  Called  to  the  highest  destinies,  intrusted  with  the 
noblest  duties,  it  was  looked  to  as  commencing  a  new  era 
in  modem  dyilisation — as  regenerating  an  empire  gray 
with  feudal  corruption,  but  teeming  with  popular  energy. 
How  it  accomplished  the  task  is  now  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience. Time,  the  great  vindicator  of  truth,  has  unfolded 
its  errors  and  illustrated  its  virtues.  The  great  evils 
which  then  afflicted  France  were  removed  by  its  exertions. 
Liberty  of  religious  worship,  but  imperfectly  provided  for 
in  1787,  was  secured  in  its  ftdlest  extent ;  torture,  the 
punishment  of  the  wheel,  and  all  cruel  corporal  inflictions, 
other  than  death,  were  abolished  ;  trial  by  jury,  publicity 
of  criminal  proceedings,  the  examination  of  witnesses 
before  the  accused,  counsel  for  his  defence,  fixed  by  law  ; 
the  ancient  parliaments,  the  fastnesses  of  a  varied  juris- 
prudence, though  ennobled  by  great  exertions  in  favour 


Ki 
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CHAP,    of  freedom,  were  suppressed,  and  one  uniform  system  of 

; criminal  jurisprudence  was  introduced.     Lettres-de-cdchet 

1791.  y^QYe  annihilated  ;  exemptions  from  taxation  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  extinguished ;  an 
equal  system  of  finance  was  established  through  the  whole 
kingdom ;  the  most  oppressive  imposts,  those  on  salt  and 
tobacco,  the  taille,  and  the  tithes,  were  suppressed  ;  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  feudal  burdens,  were  abolished. 
France  owes  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  doubtful 
experiment  of  national  guards  ;  the  opening  of  the  army 
to  courage  and  ability  from  every  dass  of  society  ;  and  a 
general  distribution  of  landed  property  among  the  labour- 
ing classes — the  greatest  benefit,  when  not  brought  about 
by  injustice  or  the  spoliation  of  others,  which  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  nation.  *  The  beneficial  effect  of  these 
changes  was  speedily  demonstrated  by  the  consequences 
of  the  errors  into  which  her  government  subsequently  fell. 
They  enabled  the  nation  to  bear,  and  to  prosper  under, 
accumulated  evils,  any  one  of  which  would  have  extin- 
guished the  national  strength  under  the  monarchy — 
national  bankruptcy,  depreciated  assignats,  civil  divisions, 

i.  276, 28a  the  Reign  of  Terror,  foreign  invasion,  the  conscriptions  of 
Napoleon,  subjugation  by  Europe.^ 

The  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  have  produced 

Andita'      consequences  equally  important,  some  still  more  lasting. 

fiSu  By  destroying,  in  a  few  months,  the  constitution  of  a 
thousand  years,  it  set  adrift  all  the  ideas  of  men,  and 
spread  the  fever  of  innovation  universally  throughout  the 
empire.     By  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  it 

*  It  is  impossible  to  travel  through  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Biscay,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  peasantry  are  proprietors  of 
the  land  they  cultivate,  without  being  convinced  of  the  great  effect  of  such  a 
state  of  things  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  and  promoting 
the  development  of  those  habits  of  comfort  and  those  artificial  wants,  which 
form  the  true  regulators  of  the  principle  of  increase.  The  aspect  of  France 
since  the  Bevolution,  when  compared  with  what  it  was  before  that  event,  abun- 
dantly proves  that  its  labouring  poor  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  change ; 
and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  about  by  injustice,  its  fruits  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial.  But  no  great  act  of  iniquity  can  be  committed  by  a 
nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  without  its  consequences  being  felt  by  the 
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gave  a  fatal  precedent  of  injustice,  too  closely  foUowed  in  chap. 
future  times,  exasperated  a  large  and  influential  class,  and  ^'' 
rendered  public  manners  dissolute  bj  leaving  the  seeds  of  ^791. 
war  between  the  clergy  and  the  people.  By  establishing 
the  right  of  universal  sufirage,  and  conferring  the  nomi- 
nation of  all  offices  of  trust  upon  the  nation,  it  habituated 
the  people  to  the  exercise  of  powers  inconsistent  with  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  which  it  had  itself  estab- 
lished, and  which  the  new  possessors  were  incapable  of 
exercising  with  advantage  either  to  themselves  or  the  state. 
It  diminished  the  influence  of  the  crown  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  controlling  the  people,  and  left 
the  kingdom  a  prey  to  factions  arising  out  of  the  hasty 
changes  which  had  been  introduced.  By  excluding  them- 
selves from  the  next  Assembly,  its  members  deprived 
France  of  all  the  benefits  of  their  experience,  and  permit- 
ted their  successors  to  commence  the  same  course  of  error 
and  innovation,  to  the  danger  of  which  they  had  been  too 
late  awakened.  By  combining  the  legislature  into  one 
assembly,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  lower  ranks 
had  a  decisive  superiority,  it  in  efiect  vested  supreme  poli- 
tical power  in  one  single  dass  of  society — ^a  perilous  gift 
at  all  times,  but  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  dreaded  when 
that  class  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  and  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  powers  with  which  it  was  intrusted. 
By  removing  the  check  of  a  separate  deliberate  assembly, 
it  exposed  the  political  system  to  the  unrestrained  influ- 
ence of  those  sudden  gusts  of  passion  to  which  all  large 
assemblages  of  men  are  occasionally  subject,  and  to  which 
the  impetuosity  of  the  national  character  rendered  such 

latest  generations.  The  confiscation  of  land  has  been  to  fVance  what  a  similar 
measure  had  before  been  to  Ireland, — a  source  of  weakness  and  discord  which 
will  nerer  be  closed.  It  has  destroyed  the  barrier  alike  against  the  crown  and  * 
the  populace,  and  left  the  nation  no  protection  against  the  violence  of  either. 
Freedom  has  been  rendered  to  the  last  degree  precarious,  fix>m  the  consequences 
of  this  great  change :  and  the  subsequent  irresistible  authority  of  the  central 
government,  how  tyrannical  soever,  at  Paris,  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
prostration  of  the  strength  of  the  provinces  by  the  destruction  of  their  landed 
proprietors.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  this  injustice  upon  the  future  free- 
dom of  France  will  be  amply  demonstrated  in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 
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CHAP,    an  assembly  in  France  in  an  especial  manner  liable.     By 
^^'      destroying  the  parliaments,  the  hierarchy,  the  corporations, 
1791.     and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces,  it  swept  away  the 
firmest  bulwark  by  which  constitutional  freedom  might 
have  been  protected  in  future  times,  by  annihilating  those 
institutions  which  combine  men  of  similar  interests  to- 
gether, and  leaving  only  a  multitude  of  insulated  indivi- 
duals to  maintain  a  hopeless  contest  with  the  executive 
and  the  capital,  wielding  at  will  the  power  of  the  army 
and  the  resources  of  government.     By  the  overthrow  of 
the  national  religion,  and  appropriation  to  secular  purposes 
of  all  the  funds  for  its  support,  it  not  only  gave  the  deepest 
wound  to  public  virtue,  but  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury 
on  the  cause  of  freedom,  by  arraying  under  opposite  banners 
the  two  great  governing  powers  of  the  human  mind — dimi- 
nishing the  influence  of  the  elevated  and  spiritual,  and 
removing  all  control  over  the  selfish  principles  of  our  nature. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
Which  were  from  all  who  study  the  action  and  progress  of  the  human 
SttS"in     niind  under  the  influence  of  such  convulsions,    that  all 
SeiH^-^^    these  great  and  perilous  changes  were  carried  into  efiect 
rtmctions.    ijy  th^  Assembly,  not  only  without  any  authority  from 
their  constituents,  but  directly  in  the  face  of  the  cahiers 
containing  the  official  announcement  of  the  intentions  of 
.  the  electors.    The  form  of  government  which  it  established, 
the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  which  it  intro- 
duced, the  abolition  of  the  provincial  parUaments,  the 
suspensive  veto,  the  destruction  of  titles  of  honour,  the 
infinjjgement  on  the  right  of  the  King  to  make  peace  or 
war,  the  nomination  of  judges  by  the  people,  were  all  so 
many  usurpations  directly  contrary  to  the  great  majority 
.  of  these  official  instruments,  which  still  remain  a  monument 
216, 218^   of  the  moderation  of  the  people  at  the  conmiencement,  as 
29o|  304!     their  subsequent  acts  were  proof  of  their  madness  during 
the  progress,  of  the  Revolution.^ 

Tte  single  fault  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
led  to  all  these  disastrous  consequences,  was,  that,  losing 
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sight  of  the  object  for  which  alone  it  was  assembled — ^the    chap. 
redress  of  grievances — ^it  directed  all  its  efforts  to  the      ^^' 
attaimnent  of  power.     Instead  of  following  out  the  first     i79i. 
object,  and  improving  the  fabric  of  the  state,  to  which  it  yj^J^* 
was  called  by  the  monarch  and  sent  bj  the  conntry,  it  P^pJ|^ 
contended  only  for  the  usurpation  of  absolute  power  in  all  au  tbeM 
its  departments ;  and  in  tlie  prosecution  of  that  design        "' 
destroyed  all  the  balances  and  equipoises  which  give  it  a 
steady  direction,  and  serve  as  correctives  to  any  violent 
disposition  which  may  exist  in  any  of  the  orders.     When 
it  had  done  this,  it  instantly,  and  with  unpardonable  per- 
fidy, laid  the  axe  to  the  root  equally  of  public  faith  and 
private  right,  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church. 
It  made  and  recorded  what  has  been  aptly  styled  by  Mr 
Burke  a  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
by  its  influence  destroyed  every  hold  of  authority  by 
opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
"  The  real  object,'"  says  Mr  Burke,  "  of  all  this,  was  to 
level  all  those  institutions,  and  sever  all  those  connexions, 
natural,  religious,  and  civil,  which  hold  together  society  by 
a  chain  of  subordination — to  raise  soldiers  against  their 
officers,  tradesmen  against  their  landlords,  curates  against 
their  bishops,  children  against  their  parents."    A  universal 
liberation  fix)m  all  restraints,  civil  and  religious — ^moral, 
political,  and  military — ^was  the  grand  end  of  all  their 
efforts,  which  the  weakness  of  the  holders  of  property 
enabled  them  to  carry  into  complete  effect.     Their  preci- 
pitance, rashness,  and  vehemence  in  these  measures,  were 
the  more  inexcusable,  seeing  they  had  not  the  usual  apology 
of  revolutionists,  that  they  were  impelled  by  terror  or 
necessity.     On  the  contrary,  their  whole  march  was  a 
continued  triumph — ^their  popularity  was  such  that  they 
literally  directed  l^e  public  movement :   in  unresisted 
might,  their  pioneers  went  before  them,  levelling  in  the  ^ 
dust  alike  the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  the  safeguards  of  pro-  uji5,%9.' 
perty,  the  buttresses  of  religion,  the  restraints  of  virtue.^ 
But  the  most  ruinous  step  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
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CHAP,    that  which  rendered  all  the  others  irreparable,  waa  the 
great  number  of  revolutionary  interests  which  they  created. 


1791.  By  transferring  political  power  into  new  and  inexperienced 
i07.  hands,  who  valued  the  acquisition  in  proportion  to  their 
tionof  re-  unfituess  to  oxcrcisc  it ;  by  creating  a  host  of  proprietors, 
^tei^^^  dependent  upon  the  new  system  for  their  existence ;  by 
placing  the  armed  and  civil  force  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  populace — ^they  founded  lasting  interests  upon  fleet- 
ing passions,  and  perpetuated  the  march  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  people  would  willingly  have  reverted  to  a 
monarchical  government.  The  persons  who  had  gained 
either  power  or  property  by  these  changes,  it  was  soon 
found,  would  yield  them  up  only  to  force  ;  the  individuals 
who  would  be  endangered  by  a  return  to  a  legal  system, 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  prevent  it.  The 
prodigious  changes  in  property  and  political  power,  there- 
fore, which  the  Constituent  Assembly  introduced,  rendered 
the  alternative  of  a  revolution,  or  a  bloody  civil  war, 
unavoidable  ;  for  though  passion  is  transitory,  the  interests 
which  changes  created  by  passion  may  have  produced  are 
lasting  in  their  operation.  The  subsequent  annals  of  the 
Revolution  exhibited  many  occasions  on  which  the  people 
struggled  hard  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  which  it  had 
created ;  none  in  which  the  gainers  by  its  innovations  did 
not  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  a  return  to  a  constitutional 
or  legal  government.  This  was  the  great  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  French 
and  the  English  Revolutions.  The  Long  Parliament  and 
Cromwell  made  no  essential  changes  in  the  property  or 
political  franchises  of  Great  Britain ;  and  consequently, 
after  the  military  usurper  expired,  no  powerful  revolution- 
ary interests  existed  to  resist  a  return  to  the  old  con- 
stitution. In  France,  before  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  sat  six  months,  they  had  rendered  a  total  change  in 
the  structure  of  society  unavoidable,  because  they  had 
transferred  to  the  multitude  nearly  the  whole  influence 
and  possessions  of  the  state. 
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The  Constitaent  Assembly,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,    chap. 
has  at  least  bequeathed  one  important  political  lesson  to 


mankind,  which  is,  the  vanity  of  the  hope — that,  by  con-     i79i. 
ceding  to  the  demands  of  a  revolutionary  party  an  increase  pro|^i» 
of  political  power,  it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  further  jJP^^jjl 
encroachments.     It  is  the  nature  of  such  a  desire,  as  of  tinguuhing 
every  other  vehement  passion,  to  be  insatiable ;  to  feed  on  MypMmoii 
concessions  and  acquisitions ;  and  become  more  powerful  M^r*"**" 
and  dangerous  in  proportion  as  less  remains  for  it  to 
obtain.     This  truth  was  signally  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  this  memorable  Assembly.     Concession  there 
went    on  at  the   gallop :   the  rights  of  the  King,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  the  parliaments,  the  corporations,  and 
the   provinces,  were   abandoned  as  fast  as  they  were 
attacked.     Resistance  was  nowhere  attempted ;  and  yet 
the  popular  party,  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  incessantly 
rose  in  its  demands.     Democratic  ambition  was  never  so 
violent  as  when  it  had  triumphed  over  every  other  autho- 
rity in  the  commonwealth.     The  legislature,  the  leaders 
of  the  state,  in  vain  strove  to  maintain  their  ascendency 
by  giving  up  every  thing  which  their  antagonists  de- 
manded :  in  proportion  as  they  receded,  their  opponents 
advanced ;  and  the  party  which  had  professed  at  first  a 
desire  only  for  a  fair  proportion  of  political  influence, » Burke's 
soon  became  indignant  if  the  slightest  opposition  was  ssT 
made  to  its  authority.^ 

This  extraordinary  fact  suggests  an  important  con- 
clusion in  political  science,  which  was  first  enunciated  by  caiue  to 
Mr  Burke,  but  has,  since  his  time,  been  abundantly  lowing, 
verified  by  experience.  This  is,  that  there  is  a  wide 
diflerence  between  popular  convulsions  which  spring  from 
real  grievances,  and  those  which  arise  merely  from  popular 
zeal  or  democratic  passion.  There  is  a  boundary  to  men's 
passions  when  they  act  from  reason,  resentment,  or 
interest,  but  none  when  they  are  stimulated  by  imagina- 
tion or  ambition.  Remove  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and,  when  men  act  from  the  first  motives,  you  go  a  great 
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CHAP,    way  towards  quieting  a  commotion.     But  the  good  or 
^^'      bad  conduct  of  a  government,  the  protection  men  have 
1791.     enjoyed,  or  the  oppression  they  have  sufiered  under  it,  are 
of  no  sort  of  moment,  when  a  faction  proceeding  on  specu- 
lative grounds  is  thoroughly  roused  against  its  fonn.     It 
is  the  combination  of  these  two  different  principles,  so 
opposite  in  nature  and  character,  but  yet  co-operating  at 
the  moment  to  induce  the  same  effect,  which  renders  the 
management  of  a  nation  in  such  circumstances  so  extremely 
difficult ;  for  the  concessions  and  reforms  which  are  the 
appropriate  remedies   for,   and  are  best  calculated  to 
remove  the  discontent  arising  from  the  real  grievances, 
2^^^  are  precisely  the  steps  likely  to  rouse  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  fervour  springing  from  the  imaginative  passions.^ 
The  great  point  of  difficulty,  and  that  on  which  the 
wJn^'     judgment  of  a  statesman  is  most  imperatively  required,  is 
■^"^^  "■    to  determine  when  the  proper  period  for  resistance  has 


bT^e  ?  ^^^^^-  That  such  a  period  will  arrive  in  all  revolutions, 
may  be  predicted  with  perfect  certainty,  because  their 
effects  will  ere  long  display  themselves  in  a  way  obvious  to 
every  capacity.  Even  during  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  this  event  had  taken  place ;  for  during 
the  two  years  and  five  months  it  lasted,  no  less  than  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  perished 
of  a  violent  death,  and  a  hundred  and  seven  chateaus 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  It  was  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  those  disasters,  that  the  Assembly  passed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  laws,  the  great  majority 
of  which  were  repealed  or  forgotten  during  the  progress  of 
*  Pradhom.  the  Revolution.^  But  though  such  disasters  will  ever  be 
ur/v.  m.  present  to  the  prophetic  vision  of  foresight,  from  the  very 
3^;"*^  outset  of  revolutionary  troubles,  and  amidst  the  general 
transports  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  for  the  statesman  to  act  on  such  anticipations 
the  moment  they  become  pregnant  in  his  own  mind,  and 
those  of  the  few  historic  students  or  thinking  men  in  the 
country.    Government  has  need  of  the  support  of  physical 
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strength  to  enforce  its  measures  ;  and  if  the  great  majority    chap. 
of  the   nation  have  become  imbued  with  reyolutionary      ^^' 


sentiments,  it  is  generally  in  vain  to  hoist  the  standard  of  ^^^i* 
decided  resistance,  till  the  holders  of  property  and  better 
class  of  citizens  hare  become  sensible  of  its  necessity,  from 
a  practical  experience  of  the  effects  of  an  opposite  system. 
Philosophers  and  historians,  who  trust  to  the  unaided 
force  of  truth,  can  never  state  it  too  early  or  too  strongly ; 
but  stat^men,  who  must  rely  on  the  support  of  others, 
should  wait  for  the  moment  of  action,  the  period  when 
dangers  or  catastrophes,  which  strike  the  senses,  have 
procured  for  them  the  support,  not  only  of  the  thinking 
few,  but  of  the  unthinking  many. 

The  personal  character  of  the  King  was  doubtless  the 
first  and  greatest  cause  which  in  France  prevented  this  undiieiiu- 
resistance  being  opposed  to  the  work  of  innovation,  even  i^^^^n 
when  the  proper  season  for  it  had  arrived,  and  converted  ^^  ^"^' 
the  stream  of  improvement  into  the  cataract  of  revolution. 
So  strongly  was  this  fatal  defect  in  the  monarch's  charac- 
ter felt  by  the  wisest  men  of  the  popular  party  in  France, 
that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  it  the  whole 
miseries  of  the  Revolution.^    Had  a  firm  and  resolute  king  343.  ^^^ 
been  on  the  throne,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Revolution 
would  have  taken  place,  or  at  least  whether  it  would  have 
been  attended  by  such  horrors.     All  the  measures  of 
Louis  conspired  to  bring  it  about ;  the  benevolence  and 
philanthropy  which,  duly  tempered  by  resolution,  would 
have  formed  a  perfect,  when  combined  with  weakness  and 
vacillation,  produced  the  most  dangerous,  of  sovereigns.^ 

*  "  Pison  a  Ykme  siinple  et  resprit  abattu ; 
S'il  a  grande  naifiBanoe,  il  a  peu  de  yerta : 
Non  de  cette  vertu  qui  d^teete  le  crime ; 
Sa  probity  s^vdre  est  digne  qu'on  estixne — 
Elle  a  toat  oe  qui  fiiit  un  grand  honune  de  bieo, 
Mais  en  un  souverain  c'est  pea  de  chose  on  rien — 
n  faut  de  la  prudence,  il  fiuit  de  la  lumidre, 
n  fisiut  de  la  vigueur  adroite  autant  que  fidre; 
Qui  ptodtre,  ^blouisse,  et  sdme  des  appas. 
n  &ut  nulle  vertuB  enfin  qu'il  n'aura  pas.** 

CoRNEiLLB,  Oihjon,  Act  u.  flceue  4. 
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CHAP.    His  indecision,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  horror  at  decided 

.       '      measures,  ruined  every  thing ;  the  inferior  causes  which 

i7»i.     conspired  to  bring  about  the  same  disastrous  result,  in 

some  degree,  at  least,  emanated  from  that  source.     There 

were  many  epochs  during  the  sitting  of  the  first  Assembly, 

after  its  dangerous  tendency  began  to  be  perceived  by  the 

great  body  of  the  people,  when  an  intrepid  monarch, 

aided  by  a  faithful  army  and  resolute  nobility,  might  have 

averted  the  tempest,  turned  the  stream  of  innovation  into 

constitutional  channels,  and  established,  in  conformity 

with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  a 

limited  monarchy,  similar  to  that  which,  for  above  a 

343.  century,  had  given  dignity  and  happiness  to  the  British 

empire.^ 

The  treachery  of  the  troops  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Treushery  the  catastrophc  which  precipitated  the  throne  beneath  the 
to>^  and  fset  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  terrible  effects  with  which 
onfe^o*!^  it  was  attended,  the  bloody  tyranny  which  it  induced,  the 
biesM.  ruinous  career  of  foreign  conquest  which  it  occasioned, 
and  the  national  subjugation  in  which  it  terminated,  is  to 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  treason  or  vacillation  of  these, 
the  sworn  defenders  of  order  and  loyalty.  But  for  their 
defection,  the  royal  authority  would  have  been  respected, 
democratic  ambition  coerced,  a  rallying  point  afforded  for 
the  friends  of  order,  and  the  changes  which  were  required 
confined  within  safe  and  constitutional  bounds.  The 
revolt  of  the  French  Guards  was  the  signal  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bonds  of  society  in  France  ;  and  they  have 
been  hardly  reconstructed,  even  by  the  terrible  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation,  and  the  merciless  sword  of  Napoleon. 
What  the  treachery  of  the  army  had  commenced,  the 
desertion  of  the  nobility  consummated.  The  flight  of 
this  immense  body,  estimated,  with  their  families  and 
retainers,  by  Mr  Burke  at  seventy  thousand  persons, 
completed  the  prostration  of  the  throne  by  depriving  it 
of  its  best  defenders.  The  friends  of  order  naturily 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair  when  they  saw  the  army 
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revolting,  the  crown  jdelding,  and  the  nobility  taking  to    chap. 
flight.     Who  would  make  even  the  show  of  resisting,       ^^' 
when  these,  the  leaders  and  defenders  of  the  state,  gave      ^79i. 
up  the  cause  as  hopeless  1     The  energy  of  ambition,  the 
confidence  arising  from  numbers,  the  prestige  of  opinion, 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.     A  party  speedily  becomes 
irresistible  when  its  opponents  shrink  from  the  first  en- 
counter.   Such,  then,  is  the  great  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the   French   Revolution.      Its  immediate  disasters,  its 
bloody  atrocities,  its  ultimate  failure,  did  not  arise  from 
any  necessary  fatality,  any  unavoidable  sequence,  but  are 
solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  guilt  of  some,  the  treachery  S47. 
of  others,  the  delusion  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  its 
direction.^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  MONARCHY. — SEPT.  14,  1791. — ^AUG.  10,  1792. 


CHAP.        Univbesal  sufl5^e,  or  a  low  qualification  for  electors, 

—  has,  in  every  age  of  democratic  excitement,  been  the 

1791.     favourite  object  of  the  people.     All  men,  it  is  said,  are  by 
Grcat^'ex.    nat^^Te  cqual ;  the  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  some  are 
perimentin  t^c  growth  of  iujusticc  and  superstition,  and  the  first  step 
made  by  the  towards  rational  freedom  is  to  restore  the  pristine  equahty 
AMembiy.    of  the  specics.      This  principle  had  been  acted  upon, 
accordingly,  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.     They  had 
given  the  right  of  voting  for  the  national  representatives 
to  every  labouring  man  of  the  better  sort  in  France;  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  a£Fbrds  the  first  example,  on  a 
great  scale,  in  modem  Europe,  of  the  efiects  of  a  com- 
pletely popular  election. 

If  property  were  equally  divided,  and  the  object  of 
Dugenof  govcmment  were  only  the  protection  of  persons  from 
SShl^  injury  or  injustice,  and  nothing  except  danger  to  them 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disorders  of  society,  and 
every  man,  in  whatever  rank,  were  equally  capable  of 
judging  on  political  subjects,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  claims  of  the  lower  orders  to  an  equal  share  with  the 
higher  in  the  representation  would  be  well  founded, 
because  every  man's  life  is  of  equal  value  to  himself.  But 
its  object  is  not  less  the  protection  of  property  than  that 
of  persons ;  and  from  this  double  duty  arises  the  necessity 
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of  limiting  the  right  of  election  to  those  interested  in  the    chap. 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  of  these  objects.     In      ^"' 
private  life,  men  are  never  deceived  on  this  subject.     If     i79i. 
a  party  are  embarked  in  a  boat  on  a  stormy  sea,  there  is 
no  need  to  take  any  peculiar  care  of  the  safety  of  any 
of  the  number.      The  poor  sailor  will  struggle  for  his 
life  as  hard  as  the  wealthy  peer.     But  very  diflFerent  pre- 
cautions are  required  to  protect  the  palace  of  the  latter 
finom  pillage,  from  what  are  found  necessary  in  the  cottage 
of  the  former.     In  the  administration  of  any  common 
fund,  or  the  disposal  of  common  property,  it  never  was 
for  a  moment  proposed  to  give  the  smallest  shareholder 
an  equal  right  with  the  greatest — ^to  give  a  creditor  hold- 
ing a  claim  for  twenty  shillings,  for  example,  on  a  bank- 
rupt estate,  the  same  Vote  as  one  possessed  of  a  bond  for 
£10,000 ;  or  to  give  the  owner  of  ten  pound  stock  in  a 
public  company  the  same  influence  as  one  holding  ten 
thousand.     The  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding  is  at  once 
apparent.     The  interests  of  the  large  shareholders  would 
run  the  most  imminent  risk  of  being  violated  or  neglected 
by  those  whose  stake  was  so  much  more  inconsiderable. 
Universally  it  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  make  the  amount  of  influence  in  the  direction 
of  any  concern  be  in  some  degree  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  property  of  which  the  voter  is  possessed  in  it. 
In  the  political  world,  the  supposed  or  immediate  inte- 
rests of  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  only  different,  oaDM«'to 
but  adverse  to  those  of  the  possessors  of  property.     To  ^t^. 
acquire  is  the  interest  of  the  one ;  to  retain,  that  of  the 
other.     Agrarian  laws,  and  the  equal  division  of  property, 
or  measures  tending  indirectly  to  that  result,  will,  in  every 
age,  be  the  wish  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  who  have 
nothing  apparently  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  by 
such  convulsions.  Theur  real  and  ultimate  interests,  indeed, 
will  in  the  end  inevitably  suffer,  even  more  than  those  of 
the  holders  of  property,  from  such  changes ;  because,  being 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour. 
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CHAP,    they  will  be  the  greatest  losers  by  the  intennission  of 

1_  labour  from  the  eflFects  of  such  a  convulsion.     But  that  is 

1791.  a  remote  consequence,  which  never  will  become  obvious  to 
the  great  body  of  mankind.  In  the  ordinary  state  of 
society,  the  superior  intelligence  and  moral  energy  of  the 
higher  orders  give  them  the  means  of  eflFectuaUy  control- 
ling this  natural  but  dangerous  tendency  on  the  part  of 
their  inferiors.  But  universal  sufirage,  or  a  low  franchise, 
levels  all  barriers,  and  reduces  the  contests  of  mankind  to 
a  mere  calculation  of  numbers.  In  such  a  system,  the 
vote  of  Napoleon  or  Newton,  of  Bacon  or  Burke,  has  no 
more  weight  than  that  of  an  ignorant  mechanic.  Repre- 
sentatives elected  under  such  a  system  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  delegates  of  the  least  informed  and  most 
dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  most  numerous  portion 
of  the  people.  Government,  constructed  on  such  a  basis, 
is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  It  is  the 
tyranny  of  mediocrity  over  talent :  for  the  vast  majority 
of  men  are  always  mediocre,  and  the  mediocre  are  invari- 
ably jealous  of  ability,  unless  it  is  subservient  to  them- 
selves. The  contests  of  party  in  such  circumstances 
resolve  themselves  into  a  mere  strife  of  contending  inte- 
rests, in  which  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  however  it  may 
be  composed,  speedily  become  irresistible.  In  periods  of 
tranquillity,  when  interest  is  the  ruling  principle,  this 
petty  warfare  may  produce  only  a  selfish  system  of  legis- 
lation ;  in  moments  of  agitation,  when  passion  is  predomi- 
nant, it  occasions  a  universal  insurrection  of  the  lower 
orders  against  the  higher. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  was  signally  demon- 
Formation   strated  in  the  history  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     By 
Urti^iJj?'"  the  enactments  of  its  predecessor,  the  whole  powers  of 
*^^^^'      sovereignty  had  been  vested  in  the  people.     They  had 
obtained  what  almost  amounted  to  universal  suJORrage,  and 
biennial  elections ;  their  representatives  wielded  despotic 
authority ;  they  appointed  their  own  magistrates,  judges, 
and  bishops  ;  the  military  force  of  the  state  was  in  their 
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hands ;  their  delegates  commanded  the  national  guard,  and    chap 
ruled  the  armies.     In  possession  of  such  unresisted  autho-      ^"' 
ritj,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  more  thej  could  desire,      ^79i. 
or  what  pretence  could  remain  for  insurrection  against  the 
gOTemment.     Neyertheless,  the  legislature  which  thej  had 
themselves  appointed  became,  from  the  very  firs^  the 
object  of  their  dislike  and  jealousy ;  and  the  history  of 
the  Legislatiye  Assembly  is  nothing  more  than  the  pre- 
parations for  the  revolt  which  overthrew  the  monarchy. 
"This,*'  says  the  repubUcan  historian  Thiers,   "is  the 
natural  progress  of  revolutionary  troubles.    Ambition,  the 
love  of  power,  first  arises  in  the  higher  orders ;  they  exert 
themselves,  and  obtain  a  share  of  the  supreme  authority. 
But  the  same  passion  descends  in  society ;  it  rapidly  gains 
an  inferior  class,  until  at  length  the  whole  mass  is  in 
movement.     Satisfied  with  what  they  have  gained,  all 
persons  of  intelligence  strive  to  stop  ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
in  their  power,  they  are  incessantly  pressed  on  by  the 
crowd  in  their  rear.     Those  who  thus  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  movement,  even  if  they  are  but  Uttle  elevated  above  IjV^.^'- 
the  lowest  dass,  if  they  oppose  its  wishes,  are  called  an  tl  it  7. 
aristocracy^  and  incur  its  hatredr^ 

Two  unfortunate  circumstances  contributed,  from  the 
outset,  to  injure  the  formation  of  the  Assembly.  These  were,  state  'sA  the 
the  King's  flight  to  Varennes,  and  the  universal  emigration  d^^the 
of  the  nobles  during  the  period  of  the  primary  elections.  SSiS«. 
The  intelligence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  royal  family 
was  received  in  most  of  the  departments  at  the  very  time 
of  the  election  of  the  delegates  who  were  to  choose  the  depu- 
ties.    Terror,  distrust,  and  anxiety  in  consequence  seized 
every  breast ;  a  general  explosion  of  the  royal  partisans  June  26. 
was  expected ;  foreign  invasion,  domestic  strife,  universal 
suffering,  were  imagined  to  be  at  hand.     Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  alarms,  the  primary  elections,  or  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  electoral  colleges,  took  place.     But  before 
these  delegates  proceeded  to  name  the  deputies,  the  panic 
had  in  some  degree  passed  away  ;  the  seizure  of  the  King  jQiy2i. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP,    had  dissipated  the  causes  of  immediate  apprehension; 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  had 


1791.     opened  a  new  source  of  disquietude.     Hence  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  deputies  was  far  from  corresponding,  in  all 
instances,  with  the  wishes  of  the  original  electors :  the 
latter  selected,  for  the  most  part,  energetic,  reckless  men, 
calculated  to  meet  the  stormy  times  which  were  antici- 
pated ;  the  former  strove  to  intersperse  among  them  a 
few  persons  who  might  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
1  HiBt-ParL  *^®  iustitutious  which  had  been  formed — the  one  elected 
oiiilcA^i   *^  destroy,  the  other  to  preserve.     The  majority  of  the 
^337,342.  deputies  were  men  inclined  to  support  the  constitution  as 
Mou.vi.25,  it  was  now  established;   the  majority  of  the  original 
192.      *'  electors  were  desirous  of  a  more  extensive  revolution,  and 
a  thorough  establishment  of  republican  institutions.^ 
But  there  was  one  circumstance  worthy  of  especial 
Total  ^t  notice  in  the  composition  of  this  second  Assembly,  which 
orSI^^  was  its  almost  total  separation  from  the  property  of  the 
AiS^bi^   Ungdom.     In  this  respect  it  oflFered  a  striking  contrast  to 
m^^'  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which,  though  ruled  by  the 
deranee  of    Ticrs  Etat  after  the  pernicious  union  of  the  orders,  yet 
in  it.         numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  greatest  pro- 
prietors and  many  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  kingdom. 
But  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  were  not  fifty  per- 
sons possessed  of  £100  a-year.     The  property  of  France 
was  thus  totally  unrepresented,  either  directly  by  the 
influence  of  its  holders  in  the  elections,  or  indirectly  by 
sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  between  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  class  of  proprietors.     The  Legis- 
lature was  composed  almost  entirely  of  presumptuous  and 
half-educated  young  men,  clerks  in  counting-houses,  or 
attorneys  from  provincial  towns,  who  had  risen  to  eminence 
during  the  absence  of  all  persons  possessed  of  property, 
and  recommended  themselves  to  public  notice  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which,  in  the  popular  dubs,  they  had  asserted 
the  principles  of  democracy.     The  extreme  youth  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  members  was  not  the  least  dangerous 
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of  its  many  dangerotis  qualities.     When  the  Assembly    chap. 
met,  the  first  impression  was,  that  the  whole  gray  hairs      ^^'' 
had  disappeared.     When  the  president,  to  form  one  of     ^79i. 
the  committees,  desired  the  men  under  twenty-six  years 
of  age  to  present  themselves,  sixty  youths,  the  most  of 
them  of  still  earlier  years,  stepped  forward.     It  was  easy 
to  see,  from  the  Bspect  of  the  faces,  that  the  Assembly  was 
composed  of  a  new  generation,  which  had  broken  with  all 
the  feelings  of  the  past.    These  young  men  had,  in  general, 
talent  sufficient  to  make  them  both  arrogant  and  dan- 
gerous,  without  either  knowledge  profound  enough  to 
moderate  their  yiews,  or  property  adequate  to  steady  their 
ambition.    So  great  was  the  preponderance  of  this  danger- 
ous class  in  the  new  Assembly,  that  it  appeared  at  once 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  debates  were  conducted.    The 
dignified  politeness  which,  amidst  all  its  rashness  and 
crimes,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  displayed,  was  no 
more.     Rudeness  and  vulgarity  had  become  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  were  affected  even  by  those  who  had  been 
bred  to  better  habits.     Such  was  the  din  and  confusion, 
that  twenty  deputies  often  rushed  together  to  the  tribune, 
each  with  a  different  motion.     In  vain  the  president  1  Bert,  de 
appealed  to  the  Assembly  to  support  his  authority,  rang  4i?"iiurkt?» 
his  bell,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hat,  in  token  of  ^*"'^p^*- 
utter  despair.     Nothing  could  control  the  vehement  and  J^™-  ^j^ 
vulgar  majority.    If  a  demon  had  selected  a  body  cal-  Hist,  des 
culated  to  consign  a  nation  to  perdition,  his  choice  could  357! ' 
not  have  been  made  more  happily  to  effect  his  object.^* 

This  deplorable  result  was,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the^ 
flight  of  the  nobility,  so  prolific  of  disaster  to  France  in  increa^d 
all  the  stages  of  the  Revolution.      The  continued  and  of^M? 
increasing  emigration  of  the  landholders  contributed  in  the 

*  "  L'Aasembl^e  Llgislatiye  fut  nomm^e  par  xme  foule  de  gens  saiiB  ayeu, 
ooirrant  les  villes  et  les  champs,  vendant  leurs  sufiragee  pour  un  diner  ou  un 
broc  de  vIzl  Le  corps  l^gialatif  6tait  plein  de  gens  de  oette  trempe :  Royalifltea 
OQ  B^pnblicams  selon  le  vent  de  laforfcuiie :  et  il  &at  le  dire,  quoiqu'  &  la  honte 
de  la  Revolution,  ce  furent  U  lee  616menB  de  la  joum6e  du  10  AotV* — Prud- 
HOUIE,  Orimes  de  la  JUffohiiHcnf  ir.  116, 118. 
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CHAP,    greatest  degree  to  imhinge  the  public  mind  ;  and  proved 

1—  perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  chief  cause  of  the  sabseqnent 

1791.  miseries  of  the  Revolution.  The  number  of  these  emi- 
grants amounted  by  this  time,  with  their  families,  to  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand,  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
1  Borke,  body  iu  France.^  All  the  roads  to  the  Rhine  were  covered 
h^  i.  191.  by  haughty  fugitives,  whose  inability  for  action  was  equalled 
only  by  the  presumption  of  their  language.  They  set 
their  faces  from  the  first  against  every  species  of  improve- 
ment ;  would  admit  of  no  compromise  with  the  popular 
party ;  and  threatened  their  adversaries  with  the  whole 
weight  of  European  vengeance,  if  they  persisted  in  demand- 
ing it.  Coblentz  became  the  centre  of  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary party ;  and,  to  men  accustomed  to  measure  the 
strength  of  their  force  by  the  number  of  titles  which  it 
contained,  a  more  formidable  array  could  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. But  it  was  totally  deficient  in  the  real  weight  of 
aristocratic  assemblies — ^the  number  and  spirit  of  their 
followers.  The  young  and  presumptuous  nobility,  pos- 
sessing no  estimable  quality  but  their  valour,  and  their 
generous  adherence  to  royalty  in  misfortune,  were  alto- 
gether unfit  to  cope  with  the  moral  energy  and  practical 
talent  which  had  arisen  among  the  middle  orders  of  France. 
The  corps  of  the  emigrants,  though  always  forward  and 
gallant,  was  too  deficient  in  discipline  and  subordination 
to  be  of  much  importance  in  the  subsequent  campaigns, 
while  their  impetuous  counsels  too  often  betrayed  their 
allies  into  unfortunate  measures.  Except  in  La  Vend^, 
rashness  of  advice,  and  inefficiency  of  conduct,  charac- 
terifled  all  the  military  efibrts  of  the  Royalist  party  in 
France,  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the 
Revolution. 

In  thus  deserting  their  country  at  the  most  critical 

Its  dins-     period  of  its  history,  the  French  nobility  manifested  equal 

""       '  baseness  and  imprudence :  baseness,  because  it  was  their 

duty,  under  all  hazards,  to  have  stood  by  their  sovereign, 

and  not  delivered  him  in  fetters  to  a  rebellious  people  ; 
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impradence,  because,  by  joining  the  ranks  of  the  stranger,  chap. 
and  oombating  against  their  native  coimtiy,  thej  detached  ^"' 
their  own  cause  from  that  of  France,  and  subjected  them-  ^791. 
selves  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  bringing  their  country 
into  danger  for  the  sake  of  their  separate  and  exdusive 
interests.  The  subsequent  strength  of  the  Jacobins  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  successful  appeals  which  they  were 
always  able  to  make  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  foreign  wars  which  identified  their  rule  with  a 
career  of  glory  ;  the  Royalists  have  never  recovered  the 
disgrace  of  having  joined  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  and 
^  regained  the  throne  at  the  expense  of  national  indepen- 
dence. How  different  might  have  been  the  issue  of  events, 
if,  instead  of  rousing  fruitless  invasions  from  the  German 
states,  the  French  nobility  had  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  generous  efforts  of  their  own  country  ;  if  they  had 
shared  in  the  glories  of  La  Vend^  or  combated  under 
the  walls  of  Lyons  I    Defeat,  in  such  circumstances,  would  ^ 


have  been  respected,  success  unsullied  ;  by  acting  as  they  1*9.      "' 
did,  overthrow  became  ruin,  and  victory  humiliation.^ 

The  new  Assembly  opened  its  sittings  on  the  1st  of 
October.  An  event  occurred  at  the  very  outset  which  Opwi^of 
demonstrated  how  much  the  crown  had  been  deprived  of  ^JtSm- 
its  lustre,  and  which  interrupted  the  harmony  between  ^  i^ 
them  and  the  King.  A  deputation  of  sixty  members  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  Louis  ;  but  he  did  not  receive  them, 
as  the  ceremonial  had  not  been  expected,  and  merely  sent 
intimation  by  the  minister  of  justice  that  he  would  admit 
them  on  the  following  day  at  twelve  o'clocL  The  meet- 
ing was  cold  and  unsatLrfactory  on  both  sides.  Shortly 
after,  the  King  came  in  form  to  the  Assembly  ;  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His  speech  was 
directed  chiefly  to  conciliation  and  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  between  the  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  in  the  very  outset  Louis  experienced  the 
strength  of  the  republican  principles,  which,  under  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  made 
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CHAP,    such  rapid  progress  in  France.     They  first  decreed  that 
^^^'     the  title  of  Sire  and  Your  Majesty  should  be  dropped  at 


1791.     the  ensuing  ceremonial ;  next,  that  the  King  should  be 

^**-  *'       seated  on  a  chair  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the 

o^e!       president.     When  the  monarch  refused  to  come  to  the 

Assembly  on  these  conditions,  they  yielded  that  point,  but 

1  Hist  Pferi  insisted  on  sitting  down  when  he  sat,  which  was  actually 

77.'  D^ux'  done  at  its  opening.     The  King  was  so  much  affected  by 

3^j7i;     this  circumstance,  that  when  he  returned  to  the  Queen  he 

c^^n,ii.  *lirew  himself  on  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears.     He  was 

14?'  Thfii''  ^®^y  P^®'  *°d  *^®  expression  of  his  countenance  so 

18, 19.       moumM  that  the  Queen  was  in  the  greatest  alarm.     "  All 

oc.  7, 1791.  is  lost :  ah  !  madam,  and  you  have  beheld  that  humiliation. 

Is  it  this  you  have  come  into  France  to  witness  V^ 

Though  not  anarchical,  the  Assembly  was  decidedly 

Ghneni      attached  to  the  principles  of  democracy.     The  court  and 

the  As  Jm-  the  uoblcs  had  exercised  no  sort  of  influence  on  the  elec- 

^^^'  tions ;  the  authority  of  the  first  was  in  abeyance,  the 

latter  had  deserted  their  country.     Hence  the  parties  in 

the  Legislative  Assembly  were  different  from  those  in  the 

Constituent.    None  were  attached  to  the  royal  or  aristocra- 

tical  interests ;  the  only  question  that  remained  was,  the 

maintenatce  or  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne. 

"  Et  nous  aussi,  nous  voulons  faire  une  r^volution,'^  said  one 

of  the  revolutionary  members  shortly  after  his  election  ; 

and  this,  in  truth,  was  the  feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of 

the  electors,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deputies. 

The  desire  of  novelty,  the  ambition  of  power,  and  a  restless 

anxiety  for  change,  had  seized  the  minds  of  most  of  those 

who  had  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  first 

constitution.     The  object  of  the  original  supporters  of  the 

Revolution  had  aheady  become,  not  to  destroy  the  work 

of  others,  but  to  preserve  their  own.     According  to  the 

natural  progress  of  revolutionary  changes,  the  democratic 

part  of  the  first  Assembly  was  the  aristocratic  of  the 

second.     And  this  appeared,  accordingly,  even  in  the 

places  which  the  parties  respectively  occupied  in   the 
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Anembly  ;  for  the  G6t6  droits  or  friends  of  the  constitu-    chap. 
tion,  was  composed  of  men  holding  yiews  identical  with      ^''' 


those  who  had  formed  the  GdtS  gauchey  or  democrats,     ^^^^' 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  the  C6t6  gauche  of  ^  u^^ 
the  New  Assembly  consisted  of  a  party  so  republican,  ^Jft^ 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Robespierre,  and  a  few  of  his  toiu.u.89. 
associates  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  they  were  unknown  in  Th.uo,ii. 
thefirst^ 

The  members  of  the  right,  or  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution, were  called  the  Feuillants,  from  the  dub  which,  Fteti«'iii 
formed  the  centre  of  their  power.  Lameth,  Bamaye,  ^.i^ST^ 
Duport,  Damas,  and  Vaublanc,  formed  the  leaders  of  SSilSS?rf 
this  party,  who,  although  for  the  most  part  excluded  from  g£|^  ^ 
seats  in  the  legislature,  by  the  self-denying  ordinance 
passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  yet,  by  their  in- 
fluence in  the  clubs  and  saloons,  in  reality  directed  its 
moYements.  The  national  guard,  the  army,  the  magis- 
trates of  the  departments,  in  general  all  the  constituted 
authorities,  were  in  their  interest.  But  they  had  not  the 
brilliant  orators  in  their  ranks  who  formed  the  strength 
of  their  adyersaries ;  and  the  support  of  the  people 
rapidly  passed  oyer  to  the  attacking  and  ultra-democratic 
party.  Their  principal  strength  consisted  in  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  powerful  influence  in  the  intellectual 
circles  of  Paris,  of  a  young  woman  who  had  already 
become  interwoyen  with  the  history  of  France.  The 
daughter  of  M.  Necker,  and  his  not  less  gifted  wife, 
the  first  loye  of  Gibbon,  Madame  de  Stael  had  inhaled 
the  breath  of  genius,  and  liyed  in  the  society  of  talent, 
fix)m  her  yery  earliest  years.  From  her  infancy  she  had 
heard  the  conyersation  of  Rousseau,  Buffon,  D'Alembert, 
Diderot^  and  St  Pierre.  But  it  was  from  nature,  not 
education,  that  she  iieriyed  her  transcendent  powers. 
Her  genius  was  great,  her  soul  eleyated,  her  feelings  im- 
passioned— masculine  in  energy,  but  feminine  in  heart. 
She  was  impelled  into  the  career  of  intellect  by  the 
denial  by  nature  of  what,  she  confessed,  she  would  more 
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CHAP,    have  pmed — ^the  gift  of  beauty.     By  her  family  she  was 
^^^'     connected  with  the  popular  party;  by*  her  talents,  with 


i79i.  the  aristocracy  of  intellect ;  by  her  father's  rank  as 
minister,  and  her  own  predilections  as  a  woman,  with 
that  of  rank.  In  the  abstract,  her  principles  were 
entirely  for  the  advocates  of  freedom;  but,  like  most  other 
women,  her  partialities  inclined  strongly  to  the  elegance 
of  manners,  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  in  general  is 
to  be  found  only  in  connexion  with  ancient  descent. 
Her  genius  resembled  the  chorus  of  antiquity,  where  all 
the  strong  voices  and  vehement  passions  of  the  drama 
united  in  one  harmonious  swell.  Her  thought  was  in- 
spiration, her  words  eloquence,  her  sway  irresistible,  to 
such  as  were  capable  of  appreciating  her  powers. 
Her  views  of  society,  and  the  progress  of  literature, 
are  more  profound  than  ever,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  formed  by  men ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  not  in 
them  that  she  felt  her  chief  interest,  nor  in  their  develop- 
ment that  her  greatest  excellence  has  been  attained.  It 
was  in  the  delineations  of  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart  that  she  was  unrivalled,  because  none  felt  with 
such  intensity  the  most  overpowering  of  its  passions. 
Her  great  works  on  Germany  and  the  French  Revolu- 

J       Hirt  *^^^  ^^  '^^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^  *^®  French  language  ;  but  the 
dee  Girond."  time  will  ucvcr  come  in  any  country,  that  Gorinne  will 
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Mig.  L 150.  not  warm  the  hearts  of  the  generous,  and  refine  the  taste 
of  the  most  cultivated.^ 

The  Girondists,  so  called  from  the  district  near  Bor- 
chancter  of  deaux  Called  the  Gironde,  from  whence  the  most  able  of 
dists.  ^'  their  party  were  elected,  comprehended  the  republicans 
of  the  Assembly,  and  represented  that  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  body  in  the  state  who  longed  for  institutions 
on  the  model  of  those  of  antiquity.  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Gensonn^,  Isnard,  and  Brissot,  were  the  splendid  leaders 
of  that  party,  and,  from  their  powers  of  eloquence 
and  habits  of  declamation,  rapidly  rose  to  celebrity. 
Brissot  was  at  first  the  most  popular  of  these,  from  the 
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influence  of  his  journal,  the  PatriotBy  in  which  he  daily    chap. 


published  to   France  the  ideas  which   his   prodigious 
mental  actiyity  had  the  preceding  eyening  developed  in      ^^^^- 
the  meetings  of  the  municipality,  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, or  in  the  dub  of  the  Jacobins.     Oondorcet  exer- 
cised the  ascendant  of  a  philosophic  mind,  which  gave 
him  nearly  the  place  which  Si^yes  had  held  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  ;  while  Potion,  calm  and  resolute,  and 
wholly  unfettered  by  scruples,  was  the  mau  of  action  of  his 
party,  aud  rapidly  acquired  the  same  dominion  in  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which 
Bailly  had  obtained  oyer  the  middle  classes  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution.      They  flattered  them- 
selyes  that  they  had  preserved  republican  virtue,  because 
they  were  neither  addicted  to  the  frivolities,  nor  shared 
in  the  expenses  or  the  vices  of  the  court ;  forgetting  that 
the  zeal  of  party,  the  love  of  power,  and  the  ambition  of 
popularity,  may  produce  consequences  more  disastrous, 
and  connption  as  great,  as  the  love  of  pleasure,  the 
thirst  of  gold,  or  the  ambition  of  kings.     They  were 
never  able,  when  in  power,  to  get  the  better  of  the  re- 
proach continually  urged  against  them  by  the  popular 
party,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  principles,  and  now, 
yielding  to  the  seductions  of  the  court,  not  only  embraced 
the  doctrines,  but  occupied  the  very  places,  which  had  i  Deux 
been  hitherto  held  by  their  antagonists  in  the  Revolution.  ^^\ 
They  fell  at  last  under  the  attacks  of  a  party  more  J^  "aik 
revolutionary  and  less  humane  than  themselves,  who,  dis-  ^^Jl^*^' 
regarding  the  graces  of  composition  and  the  principles  of  ^|-  ^^ 
philosophy,  were  now  assiduously  employed  in  the  arts  of  12. '  Lmd.  ' 
popularity,  and  becoming  adepts  in  the  infernal  means  of  Gir.  i.  341. 
exciting  the  multitude.^ 

A  passion  for  general  equality,  a  repugnance  for  vio- 
lent   governments,   distinguished  the    speeches  of   the  Tiieirprin. 
Girondists.     Their  ideas  were  often  grand  and  generous,  Sitl"^ 
drawn  from  the  heroism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  more 
enlarged  philanthropy  of  modem  times ;  their  language  was 
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CHAP,    ever  flattering  and  seductiye  to  the  people ;    their  prin- 

;_  ciples  were  those  which  gave  its  early  popularity  and 

1791.  immense  celebrity  to  the  Revolution.  But  yet  from  their 
innovations  sprang  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  of  modem 
times,  and  they  were  at  last  found  joining  in  many  mea- 
sures of  flagrant  iniquity.  The  dreadful  war  which 
ravaged  Europe  for  twenty  years  was  provoked  by  their 
declamations  ;  the  death  of  the  King,  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  flowed  from  the 
insurrections  which  they  fomented,  or  the  principles 
which  they  promulgated.  They  were  too  often,  in 
their  political  career,  reckless  and  inconsiderate.  Ambi- 
tion and  self-advancement  were  their  ruling  motives; 
and  hence  their  eloquence  and  genius  only  rendered 
them  the  more  dangerous,  from  the  multitudes  who 
were  influenced  by  the  charm  of  their  language.  But 
they  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  less  worthy  motives, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Bertrand  de  MoUe- 
ville  for  the  assertion,  that  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Isnard, 
Guadet,  and  the  Abb^  Fauchet,  had  all  agreed  to  sell  them* 
selves  to  the  court  for  6000  francs  a-month  (£240)  to  each ; 
and  that  the  agreement  only  broke  off  from  the  crown 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  purchase  their  services  at  so 
high  a  price.* 

Disappointed  thus  in  their  hopes  of  advancement  from 
the  court,  the  Girondist  leaders  threw  themselves  without 
reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  and  their  influence 
in  that  quarter  ere  long  proved  fatal  both  to  the  King 
and  to  themselves.  Powerful  in  raising  the  tempest, 
they  were  feeble  and  irresolute  in  allaying  it ;  invincible 

*  "  Ce  mdme  Sieur  Durant  avait  6t6  charge  par  M.  De  Leesart,  vera  la  fin  de 
Noyembre  1791,  de  faire  des  propodtions  p6cuniairee  aux  d6put6B  BrisBot^ 
Isnard,  Vergxuaud,  Guadet,  et  I'Abb^  Eauchet ;  e^  ilt  ancAaU  torn  conmnH  d 
vtnd/re  cm  MinMre  lewr  influence  dans  rAssemblte  &  nuaon  de  6000  francs  par 
mois  pour  chacun  d'euz.  Mais  M.  De  Leasart  trouva  que  c'tftait  les  payer  bien 
cher;  et  comme  Us  ne  Youlurent  rien  rabattre  de  leur  demande,  cette  n^gocia- 
tion  n'eut  aucune  suite,  et  ne  produisit  d'autre  effet  que  d'aigrir  dayantage  oes 
cinq  deputte  contre  le  Ministdre.** — Mimoires  de  Bertrand  db  Holleyillb,  iL 
8^^,856. 
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in  suffi^ng,  heroic  in  death,  they  were  destitute  of  the    chap. 
energy  and  practice  experience  requisite  to  avert  disaster.      ^^^' 


The  democrats  supported  them  as  long  as  they  urged     Wi. 
forward  the  Revolution,  and  became  their  bitterest  ene-  TheJ&tai 
mies  as  soon  as  they  strove  to  allay  its  fury.     They  JJ^^ 
were  constantly  misled,  by  expecting  that  intelligence  was  netaro^ 
to  be  found  among  the  lower  orders,  that  reason  and 
justice  would  prevail  with  the  multitude ;  and  as  con- 
stantly   disappointed    by   experiencing    the    invariable 
ascendant  of  passion  or  interest   among  their  popular 
supporters, — the  usual  error  of  elevated  and  generous 
minds,  and  which  so  generally  unfits  them  for  the  actual 
administration  of  affairs.     Their  tenets  would  have  led 
them  to  support  the  constitutional  throne,  but  they  were 
too  ambitious  to  forego  elevation  for  the  sake  of  duty  : 
unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  democratic  fury  which  they 
themselves  had  excited,  they  were  compelled,  to  avert 
still  greater  disasters,  to  concur  in  many  cruel  measures, 
alike  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  their  principles.     The 
leaders    of   this  party   were    Vergniaud,   Brissot,   and 
Roland  —  men  of  powerful  eloquence,  generous  philan- 
thropy, and  Roman  firmness ;  who  knew  how  to  die, 
but  not  to  Ifve  ;  who  perished,  because  they  had  the 
passions  and  ambition  to  commence,  and  wanted  the  iMig.i.213 
audacity  and  wickedness  requisite  to  complete,  a  Revolu-  84.'    ^^ 
tion.^ 

The  Girondists  had  no  point  of  assemblage,  like  the 
well-disciplined  forces  of  their  adversaries ;    but  their  chMacter  of 
leaders  fi-equently  met  at  the  parties  of  Madame  Roland,*  ^1^^ 
where  all  the  elegance  which  the  Revolution  had  left, 
and  all  the  talent  which  it  had  developed,  were  wont  to 

*  lianon  Jeanne  Phlipon,  afterwards  Madame  Roland,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1754,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  engraver.  She  reoeiyed,  neverthelessy 
like  many  other  women  in  her  rank  of  life  at  that  period  in  France,  a  highly 
finished  education ;  at  four  years  of  age  she  could  read  with  fiidlity,  and 
ohe  soon  after  made  rapid  progress  in  drawing,  music,  and  history.  From 
the  very  first  she  evinced  a  decided  and  enexgetic  character,  refused  to 
embrace  dogmas  which  did  not  convince  her  reason,  and  hence  became  early 
aoeptical  on  many  points  of  the  Romish  fiuth  in  which  she  was  brought  up. 
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CHAP,    assemble.      Impassioned  in  disposition,  captivating  in 

:_  manner,   unrivalled  in  conversation,   but  masculine  in 

1791.     ambition,  and  feminine  in  temper,  this  remarkable  woman 
united  the  graces  of  the  French  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Roman  character.     Bom  in  the  middle  ranks,  her  man- 
ners, though  without  the  ease  of  dignified  birth,  jet 
conferred  distinction  on  an  elevated  station ;  surrounded 
by  the  most  fascinating  society  in  France,  she  preserved 
unsullied  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life.      She  had  as 
much  virtue  as  pride,  as  much  public  ambition  as  private 
integrity.     But  she  had  all  a  woman's  warmth  of  feeling 
1  Roland's    ^  ^©^  dispositiou,  and  wanted  the  calm  judgment  requi- 
st^mi  \  ^*®  ^^^  *^^  ^^*  direction  of  public  affairs.     Her  sensitive 
63*64^lJJ*  teniperament  could  not  endure  the  constant  attacks  made 
i.ffl5.*Hi«ti  on  her  husband  at  the  tribune.^      She  interfered  too 
L38.     ^'  much  with  his  administration,  and  replied,  often  with 
undue  warmth,   by   articles  in  pamphlets    and   public 

She  never,  however;  became  irreligioas,  and  retained  to  the  doee  of  life  a 
devout  sense  both  of  an  all-powerful  Creator,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christiamty.  Her  ardent  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  liberal  principles,  at 
first  reverted  with  enthusiaam  to  the  brilliant  pictures  of  antiquity  contained 
in  the  ancient  writers.  She  wept  that  she  had  not  been  bom  a  Qreek  or 
Roman  citizen,  and  earned  Plutarch's  Lives,  instead  of  her  breviary,  to  mass. 
Religious  ardour  soon  after  got  possession  of  her  mind ;  and  she  entreated  her 
mother  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  veil  in  a  convent  in  the  Faubourg  St  Maroeau. 
Though  this  was  not  acceded  to  by  her  parents,  she  entered  the  convent  as  a 
pensionazy,  and  returned  from  it  with  a  mind  enlaiged  and  a  heart  softened. 
The  elevated  reasoning  of  Bossuet,  as  she  has  herself  told  us,  first  aixested  her 
attention,  and  roused  her  reason;  the  eloquence  of  the  NowveUe  HtUAu  soon 
after  captivated  her  imagination.  Indefiettigable  in  study,  ardent  in  pursuit^ 
she  devoured  alternately  books  on  theology,  philosophy,  oratory,  poetiy,  and 
romance;  and  became  successively  a  Cartesian,  a  Jansenist,  and  a  Stoic.  She 
even  wrote  an  essay  on  a  question  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Besan^on.  In 
1780,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she  married  M.  Roland,  then  an  inspector  of 
arts  and  manufactures  at  Rouen,  who  subsequently  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  She  was  now  in  possession  of  wealth  and  independence ;  and  though 
her  marriage  with  him  was  a  union  founded  on  esteem  only,  as  he  was 
twenty-four  years  her  senior,  yet  she  proved  a  faithful  and  a£foctionate  wife. 
Partly  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  to  gain  information  on  the  manu- 
fiustures  of  foreign  countries^  partly  for  pleasure,  she  traveUed  much  with  him 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Qermany,  and  England ;  and  she  there  entered  warmly 
into  her  husband's  pursuits,  and  gave  him  not  a  little  assistance  in  them  by  her 
skill  in  drawing.  He  was  inspector  at  Lyons  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and,  in  common  with  Madame  Roland,  immediately  and  warmly  embraced  its 
principles.  It  was  the  general  indignation  of  the  class  of  society  to  which 
they  belonged  at  the  invidious  exclusions  to  which  they  were  subjected— exdu- 
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jonrnais,  which  bore  his  name.      An  ardent  admirer    char 
of  antiqnitj,   she  wept,  while   yet  a  child,   that  she      ^"' 
had  not  been  bom   a  Roman   citizen.      She  lived  to      ^^d^- 
witness  misfortones  greater  than  were  known  to  ancient 
states,  and  to  bear  them  with  more  than  Roman  con- 
stancy.* 

This  remarkable  woman,  by  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  her  contemporaries,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  nwgtU 


over  the  fortunes  of  her  country.  More  than  her  hus-  mtheAt- 
band,  eren  when  he  was  minister  of  the  interior,  she  '■°^' 
directed  the  royal  counsels  while  he  held  office,  and  led 
the  bright  band  of  gifted  intellects  which  assembled  in 
her  saloons.  The  fire  of  her  genius,  the  warmth  of  her 
feelings,  the  eloquence  of  her  language,  enabled  her  to 
maintain  an  imdisputed  ascendency  even  over  the  greatest 
men  in  France.  But  she  was  by  no  means  a  perfect 
character.     The  consciousness  of  talents  tempted  her  to 

sioos  which  they  were  conscious  were  undeserred — ^which  gave  that  conyulaion 
its  early  and  irresistible  strength.  The  first  occasion  on  which  she  openly 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  was  in  a  description  of  the  Federation  of  Lyons  on 
SOth  May  1790,  which,  from  its  energy  and  talent,  acquired  great  oelebrily. 
Attracted  by  the  Bevolution,  she  came  to  Paris  in  1791|  and  immediately 
became  a  constant  attender  of  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  and  at  the  Jacobin 
dab.  Four  times  a-week  a  small  circle  of  liberal  deputies,  consistmg  of 
BrisBot,  Potion,  Buzot>  Barbarous,  and  others,  met  at  her  house,  and  there,  as 
at  cabinet  diDners  in  English  administrations,  the  whole  measures  of  their 
party  were  arranged.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sway  she  thus  acquired 
among  the  Girondists  that  her  husband  was  soon  after  xnade  minister  of  the 
interior.  Her  influence  over  the  minister,  however,  then  appeared  excessiTe, 
and  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  her  to  obloquy.  "  If  you  send  an  invitation,'' 
said  Danton,  ''to  Monsieur,  you  must  also  send  one  to  Madame :  I  know  the 
virtues  of  the  minister ;  but  we  have  need  of  men  who  can  see  otherwise  than 
by  the  eyes  of  their  wives." — See  Roland's  Memoirs,  i  272;  and  Bioffrapkie 
UmvendUj  xzzviiL  460468. 

*  She  was  too  active  and  enterprising  for  a  statesman's  wife.  "  When  I 
widi  to  see  the  minister  of  the  interior,"  said  Condorcet,  **  I  can  never  get  a 
glimpse  of  any  thing  but  the  petticoats  of  his  wife." — HitL  de  la  Convention, 
L  SS.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  though  Madame 
Boland's  deportment  as  a  woman  was  never  suspected,  and  she  died  the 
victim  of  conjugal  fidelity  to  her  husband,  who  was  twenty-four  years  older 
than  herseU^  she  has  left  in  her  memoirs,  written  in  prison,  and  in  the  hourly 
expectation  of  death,  details  of  her  feelings  and  desires  when  a  young  woman 
— "les  besoins,"  as  she  called  it^  "d'une  physique  bien  oiganis^," — with 
which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  justly  observed,  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class 
would  hardly  season  her  private  conversation  to  her  most  &voured  lover. — 
See  BoLAKD's  Memoin,  I  78-82. 
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OHAP.    make  too  uudisgoised  a  use  of  them ;  her  obyioos  supe- 
riority to  her  husband  led  her  to  assume^  too  openly^  the 


1791.  lead  of  him  in  the  direction  of  political  affairs.  Vehement, 
impassioned,  and  overbearing,  she  could  not  brook  con- 
tradiction, and  was  often  confirmed  in  error  by  opposition. 
Her  jealousy  of  the  Queen  was  extreme,  and  she  often 
expressed  herself  in  reference  to  her  fall  and  sufferings 
in  terms  of  harsh  and  unfeeling  exultation,  unworthy 
alike  of  her  character  and  situation.  Hence  she  was 
more  fitted,  as  women  eminent  in  talent  generally  are, 
for  adversity  than  for  prosperity,  and  owes  her  great 
celebrity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  heroism  of  her  last 
moments.  She  lived  to  lament  the  crimes  perpetrated  in 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  died  a  victim  to  her  conjugal 
fidelity;  evincing,  in  the  last  hour,  a  degree  of  intre* 
pidity  rarely  paralleled  even  in  the  annals  of  female 
^Uc.ii.i4,  heroism,  and  which,  had  it  been  general  in  the  men  of 
i.  18, 19.  '  her  party,  might  have  stifled  the  Reign  of  Teiror  in  its 
bu4h.i 

Vergniaud^  was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  the 

Ghancter  of  Giroudc,  but  hc  had  not  the  vigour  or  resolution  requisite 

VeigniMd.  £^^  ^^^  leader  of  a  party  in  troubled  times.     Passion,  in 

general,   had  little  influence  over  his  mind :    he  was 

humane,  gentle,  and  benevolent;    difficult  to  rouse  to 

*  Pierre  Victorin  Yergmaud  was  bom  at  Limoges  in  1769 ;  so  that  in  1791 
he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  His  feither  was  an  advocate  in  that  town, 
and  bound  his  son  to  the  same  profession,  designing  him  to  succeed  him  in  his 
businem  there;  but  young  Yeigniaud,  being  desirous  of  appearing  on  a  more 
important  theatre,  repaired  to  Bordeaux,  where  his  abilities  and  power  of 
speaking  soon  procured  him  a  brilliant  reputation,  though  his  invincible  indo- 
lence prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  the  more  thorny,  but  lucrative  branches 
of  his  profession.  Like  all  the  young  barristers  of  his  province,  he  at  once, 
and  with  the  utmost  ardour,  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
he  was  even  remarkable  among  them  for  the  vehemence  of  his  language,  and 
the  impassioned  style  of  his  eloquence.  He  was,  however,  indolent  in  the 
extreme ;  fond  of  pleasure,  and,  like  Mirabeau,  passionately  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  when  roused,  either  by  his  feelings  or  necessity,  he  rivalled  that 
great  man  in  the  power  and  influence  of  his  oratory.  He  had  little  ambition 
for  himself  but  lent  himself  to  the  designs  of  others  who  were  consumed  ¥dth 
the  desire  to  raise  themselves  to  the  head  of  afiairs.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
the  deputies  for  Bordeaux,  in  1791,  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  soon 
rose  to  eminence  by  his  remarkable  oratorical  powers. — Biographie  Univenelle, 
xlviii  192, 198,  (Vkroniaud.) 
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exertion,  and  still  more  to  be  conyinced  of  the  wicked-    chap. 

VTl 

ness,  either  of  his  adyersaries,  or  of  a  large  portion  of  his 


supporters.     Indolence  was  his  besetting  sin,  an  ignorance      ^791. 
of  human  nature  his  chief  defect.     But  when  great  occa- 
sions arose,  and  the  latent  energy  of  his  mind  was  roused, 
he  poured  forth  his  generous  thoughts  in   streams  of 
eloquence  which  never  were  surpassed  in  the   Frendi 
Assembly.    His  eloquence  was  not  like  that  of  Mirabeau, 
broken  and  emphatic,  adapted  to  the  changing  temper  of 
the  audience  he  addressed ;  but  uniformly  elegant,  sonorous, 
and  flowing,  swelling  at  times  into  the  highest  strains  of 
impassioned  oratory.    That  such  a  man  should  have  been 
unable  to  rule  the  Conyention,  only  proves  how  unfit  a 
body  elected  as  they  were  is  to  rule  the  destinies  of  a  i^nj^jji^iuy 
great  nation,  or  a  man  of  such  elegant  accomplishments  iss. 
to  sustain  the  conflict  with  a  rude  democracy.^ 

But  the  one  of  all  the  Girondist  party  who  took  the       ^^ 
most  decided  lead  in  the  Assembly  was  Bbissot.^    Unlike  Brinot  Hii 
Vergniaud,  he  was  activity  itself ;  and  poured  forth  the 
stores  of  an  ardent  but  iU-regulated  mind  with  a  provi- 
sion which  astonished  the  world,  even  in  those  days  of 
universal  excitement  and  ahnost  superhuman  exertion. 

*  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  waa  bom  at  Duarville,  near  Chartres,  on  the  14th 
January  1754.  His  &ther  was  a  pastrycook,  but  gave  his  son  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  before  he  left  the  seminary  where  he  received  it,  he  had  already 
become  an  author.  A  pamphlet  he  published  on  the  inequality  of  ranks,  in 
1775,  procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  Bastille,  from  which  he  was  liberated  by 
&e  influence  of  Madame  Glenlis,  one  of  whose  maids  he  soon  after  married. 
From  thence  he  was  sent  to  England,  on  a  secret  miasion  from  the  French 
police,  and  afterwards  went  to  America^  vainly  seeking  for  some  fixed  employ- 
ment; but  no  sooner  did  the  Revolution  break  out  in  France  in  1788,  than  he 
returned  to  that  ooimtiy,  and  immediately  b^gan  to  take  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting republican  principles.  After  commencing  with  the  publication  of 
several  pamphlets,  he  set  up  a  journal  entitled,  ''Le  Patriote  Franfais,"  which 
continued  to  be  issued  for  two  years,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation.  This 
procured  for  him,  on  occasion  of  the  Revolution  of  14th  July,  a  place  in  the 
municipality  of  Paris — a  body  then,  and  still  more  afterwards,  of  not  less  im- 
portance than  the  National  Assembly  itself.  In  coigunction  with  Lacloe,  of 
the  Orleans  faction,  he  drew  up  the  &mous  petition  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  demanded  the  dethronement  of  the  King  after  the  journey  to  Yarennes, 
which  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  became 
an  ardent  opponent  of  Lafayette  and  the  Constitutional  party. — See  Bbibsot, 
Minioirt$,  I  ^218;  and  Biog,  Univ.  v.  624,  625,  (Bbibbot.) 
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CHAP.    But  he  was  neither  a  speaker  nor  a  writer  of  distinguished 

L.  talent.     His  style  in  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  in  his 

i7»*'  pamphlets,  was  verbose  and  monotonous ;  his  information 
often  scanty  or  inaccurate ;  and  he  was  totally  destitute 
either  of  philosophic  thought  or  elevation  of  sentiment. 
He  owed  his  reputation,  which  was  great,  and  his  influence, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  was  still  greater,  to  his 
indefatigable  industry,  to  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his 
pamphlets  and  speeches,  which,  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
number,  kept  him  continually  before  the  public ;  to  his 
ultra-revolutionary  zeal,  which  rendered  him  ever  fore- 
most in  supporting  projects  of  innovation  or  spoliation ; 
and  to  his  continual  denunciation  of  counter-revolutionary 
plots  in  others,  which  rendered  his  journals  and  pamphlets 
always  an  object  of  curiosity.  Like  the  rest  of  his  party, 
he  was  irreligious,  with  all  the  political  fanaticism  which 
then  supplied  the  place  of  religion.  Calm  and  imperturbable 
in  manner,  he  was  full  of  hatred  and  envenomed  feeling 
in  character.  Consumed  by  revolutionary  passions,  he  was 
superior  to  the  vulgar  thirst  for  money ;  and  though  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  making  a  fortune,  he  left  his 
wife  and  children,  when  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  Robes- 
pierre, in  a  state  of  poverty.  He  was  weak  in  constitu- 
tion, ungainly  in  figure,  with  a  pale  countenance,  and  an 
1  Biog.  affectation  of  Jacobin  simpUcity  or  rudeness  of  attire. 
6^7' M^'  Like  many  other  men  of  passing  celebrity,  he  was  always 
1*121^  beneath  his  reputation,  which  was  in  a  great  degree  owing 
M6m.'de  to  the  abilities  of  Secretary  Girey  Dupry,  who  wrote  the 
i.i79.  best  articles  in  his  journals,  and  shared  his  fate  on  the 
scaffold.^ 

Guadet  was  more  animated  than  Vergniaud  :  he  seized 
Ghudei,      with  more  readiness  the  changes  of  the  moment,  and 
wd^^  preserved  his  presence  of  mind  more  completely  during 
^JJ^'  ""**  the  stormy  discussions  of  the  Assembly.     Gensonn^,  with 
inferior  talents  for  speaking,  was  nevertheless  looked  up 
to  as  a  leader  of  his  party  from  his  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion of  character.     Barbaroux,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
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France,   brought   to  the  strife   of  faction  the  ardent    chap. 
temperament  of  his  sonny  climate ;  resolute,  sagacious,      ^^^ 


and  daring,  he  early  divined  the  bloody  designs  of  the  ^79i. 
Jacobins,  but  was  unable  to  prevail  on  his  associates  to 
adopt  the  desperate  measures  which  he  soon  foresaw 
would  be  necessary,  to  give  them  any  thing  like  an 
equality  in  the  strife.  Isnard,  Buzot,  and  Lanjuinais, 
were  also  distinguished  men  of  this  illustrious  party,  who 
became  alike  eminent  by  their  oratorical  talents  and  the 
heroism  which  they  evinced  in  the  extremity  of  adverse 
fortune.  The  elevated  feelings,  generous  character,  and 
pleasing  manners  of  Barbaroux,  won  the  heart,  though 
they  never  shook  the  virtue,  of  Madame  Roland.  But 
what  they  and  all  the  leaders  of  their  party  wanted,  and 
which  rendered  them  alike  unfit  to  rule  or  contend 
with  the  Revolution,  was  a  feeling  of  duty  or  rectitude 
on  the  one  hand,  and  true  knowledge  of  mankind  on  the 
other.  The  want  of  the  first  induced  them,  under  the 
impulse  of  selfish  ambition,  to  engage  in  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  the  throne,  which  led  to  its  destruo- 
tion ;  the  want  of  the  latter  disqualified  them  from 
contending,  after  their  common  victory,  with  the  asso- 
ciates whom  they  had  summoned  up  for  that  criminal  \I^^^ 
enterprise,  and  at  once  conducted  themselves  to  the  scaf-  w  Hk 
fold,  and  destroyed  the  last  remnants  of  freedom  in  172.  '  ' 
France.^ 

Very  dificrent  was  the  character  of  the  Jacobins,  that 
terrible  faction  whose  crimes  have  stained  the  annals  of  Pictan' 
France  with  such  unheard-of  atrocities.  Their  origin  jl^biiu. 
dates  back  to  the  struggles  in  1789,  when,  as  ab-eady 
noticed,  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  the  province 
of  Brittany  met  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  assembhes  of  the  league,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Club  Breton."  The  popularity  of  this  club  soon 
attracted  to  it  the  most  audacious  and  able  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  They  seemed  to  have  inherited  from  their 
predecessors  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  once  their 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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OHAP.    tyrannical  disposition  and  their  arrogant  exchusiyeness.^ 

!_  The  nave  of  the  church  was  transformed  into  a  hall  for 

1791.  the  meeting  of  the  members ;  and  the  seat  of  the  presi- 
dent made  of  the  top  of  a  Gothic  monument  of  black 
marble,  which  stood  against  the  walls.  The  tribune, 
from  whence  the  orators  addressed  the  ajssemblj,  consisted 
of  two  beams  placed  across  each  other,  in  the  form  of  a 
St  AndreVs  cross,  like  a  half-constructed  scaffold ;  behind 
it  were  suspended  from  the  walls  the  ancient  instruments 
of  torture,  the  unregarded  but  fitting  accompaniments  of 
such  a  scene  ;  numbers  of  bats  at  night  flitted  through  the 
vast  and  gloomy  vaults,  and  by  their  screams  augmented 
the  din  of  the  meeting.  Such  was  the  strife  of  contend- 
ing voices,  that  muskets  were  discharged  at  intervals 
to  produce  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  tumult.  A 
great  number  of  affiliated  societies,  in  all  the  large  towns 
of  France,  early  gave  this  club  a  decided  preponderance  : 
the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  thundered  under  its  roof;  and 
all  the  principal  insurrections  of  the  Revolution  were 
prepared  by  its  leaders.  There  the  revolts  of  the  14th 
July,  the  20th  June,  and  the  lOth  August,  were  openly 
discussed  long  before  they  took  place ;  there  were  rehearsed 
all  the  great  changes  of  the  drama  which  were  shortly 
23^d'v.  afterwards  to  be  acted  in  the  Assembly.  The  massacres 
W.  cbMr  of  2d  September  alone  appear  to  have  been  unprepared 
M6n.'76.  by  them;  their  infamy  rests  with  Danton  and  the 
municipality  of  Paris.^ 

As  usual  in  democratic  assemblies,  the  most  violent 
Comporition  and  outrageous  soon  acquired  the  ascendency ;  the  mob 
binciub,'«^  applauded  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  assertion  of 
Sr^re^^  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  greater  part  of  its 
rioSf""'  members  consisted  not  of  the  mere  ignorant  rabble ;  had 
it  been  so,  it  never  could  have  acquired  its  fatal  ascen- 
dency.    It  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  most 

*  "  Hb  Buivent  hardiment  le  vieuz  dogme— '  Hon  de  nous^  point  de  nhit  I ' 
Sauf  les  Cordeliers  qu'ila  m6iiagent>  dont  ils  parlent  le  moins  qu'ils  peuvent^  i]a 
pera^cutent  les  clubs,  mdmes  r^olutiomuuree." — liioHXLST,  ffitknredela  Riw- 
2iifMm^  ii  412. 
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ardent  and  ambitious  of  the  middle  class,  to  whom  the    chap. 
privileges  of  the  highest  were  most  obnoxious,  and  who      ^"' 
were  most  desirous  to  occupy  their  place, — ^the  advocate,      *79i. 
for  example,  who  was  devoured  with  anxiety  to  crush  the 
magistrate  who  had  long  insulted  him  by  his  pride — 
the   attorney — the  village   surgeon,  anxious  to  rise  to 
the   station  of  the  physician — the  priest^  who  envied 
the  professor  or  the  bishop.     The  Jacobin  Club,  at  the 
outset,  comprised  the  quintessence  of  the  professional 
ambition  and  talent  of  France — thence  its  early  and 
lasting  influence.   By  degrees,  however,  as  the  Revolution 
rolled  on — and  serious  crimes  marked  its  progress — ^it 
acquired  a  darker  character,   and  became  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  violence  of  its  proceedings,  and  the  con- 
course from  all  parts  of  France  of  all  who  were  actuated 
by  the  fervour,  or  compromised  by  the  crimes,  of  the 
Revolution.     Fifteen  hundred  members  usually  attended 
its  meetings ;  a  few  lamps  only  lighted  the  vast  extent 
of  the  room ;  the  members  appeared  for  the  most  part  in 
shabby  attire,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  the  lowest 
of  the  populace.     In  this  den  of  darkness  were  prepared 
the  bloody  lists  of  proscription  and  massacre  ;  the  meet- 
ings were  opened  with  revolutionary  songs,  and  shouts  of 
applause  followed  each  addition  to  the  list  of  murder, 
each  account  of  its  perpetration  by  the  affiliated  societies. 
Never  was  a  man  of  honour — seldom  a  man  of  virtue — 
admitted  within  this  society  ;  it  had  an  innate  horror  of 
every  one  who  was  not  attached  to  its  fortunes  by  the 
hellish  bond  of  committed  wickedness.     A  robber,  an 
assassin,  was  certain  of  admission — ^as  sure  as  the  victim 
of  their  violence  was   of  rejection.      The  well-known  i  Hist  deu 
question  put  to  the  entrants,  "  What  have  you  done  to  no^ii^^"*' 
be  hanged  if  the  ancient  regime  is  restored  ?"  exemplifies  ^^^^j^ 
at  once  the  tie  which  held  together  its  members.     The  Temiir,  ii. 
secret  sense  of  deserved  punishment  constituted  the  bond  Mich.  Hut 
of  their  unholy  alliance.^     Their  place  of  meeting  was  11295.  ^' 
adorned  with  anarchical  symbols,  tricolor  flags,  and  busts 
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CHAP,    of  the  leading  revolutionists  of  former  times.      Long 
^^'     before  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  two  portraits,  adorned 


1791.  with  garlands,  of  Jacques  Clement  and  Rayaillac,  were 
hung  on  the  walls :  immediately  below  was  the  date  of 
the  murder  which  each  had  committed,  with  the  words, 
"  He  was  fortunate  ;  he  killed  a  king.^' 

Inferior  to  their  adyersaries  in  learning,  eloquence,  and 
The  B^Vet  taste,  they  were  infinitely  their  superiors  in  the  arts  of 
^^^^^  acquiring  popularity ;  they  succeeded  with  the  mob, 
because  they  knew  by  experience  the  means  of  moving 
the  mass  from  which  they  sprang.  Reason,  justice, 
humanity,  were  never  appealed  to :  flattery,  agitation, 
and  terror,  constituted  their  never-failing  methods  of 
seduction.  Incessant  fabrications  or  denunciations  of 
counter-revolutionary  plots,  and  fearful  pictures  of  the 
dangers  to  which,  if  successful,  they  would  expose  the 
whole  revolutionary  party,  were  their  favourite  engines 
for  moving  the  popular  mind.  They  embraced,  and 
established  over  all  France,  a  system  of  espionage  as  wide- 
spread as  that  of  Fouch^  under  the  imperial  regime — 
more  searching  than  that  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
plenitude  of  papal  tyranny.  Mutual  surveillance,  public 
watching,  private  denunciation,  constituted  their  constant 
methods  of  intimidation.  More  even  than  Italy  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius,  France  was,  by  their  agency,  overspread 
with  a  host  of  informers,  who  were  only  the  more  formidable 
that  they  were  at  once  the  accusers,  the  judges,  the  jury, 
and  the  gainers  by  denunciation.  As  strongly  as  Napo- 
leon himself,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  they  felt  tdiat 
conquest  was  essential  to  existence ;  they  were  all  aware, 
and  constantly  maintained,  that  the  Revolution  must 
advance  and  crush  its  enemies,  or  it  would  recoil  and 
crush  themselves.  The  extreme  of  democracy  was  the 
form  of  government  which  they  supported,  because  it  was 
most  grateful  to  the  indigent  class  on  whom  they 
depended ;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  their  intentions 
than  to  share  with  others  the  power  which  they  so 
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strenuouslj  sought  for  themselyes.     The  greatest  leyellers    chap. 
in   theory,   they  became  the  most  absolute  tyrants  in 


practice  ;  haying  nothing  to  lose,  they  were  utterly  reck-     ^791. 
less  in  their  measures  of  aggrandisement ;  restrained  by 
no  feelings  of  conscience,  they  reaped  for  a  time  the 
fruits  of  audacious  wickedness.    The  leaders  of  this  party  1 39.  Ue. 
were  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Billaud  Varennes,  St  11*214.  ^' 
Just,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois — ^names  destined  to  acquire  u^^' 
an  execrable  celebrity  in  French  annals,  whose  deeds  will  ^^iio^J J 
neyer  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  yoice  of  conscience  is  gj^g* 
heard  in  the  human  heart — ^who  haye  done  more  to  injure  Mich,  hul 
the  cause  of  fireedom  than  all  the  tyrants  who  haye  u.  297,  m 
preceded  them.^ 

Danton  was  bom  at  Ards-sur-Aube  on  the  28th  October 

28, 

1 759.  His  father  was  a  small  proprietor  in  its  neighbour-  Earij hit- 
hood,  who  cultiyated  his  little  domain  with  his  own  hands,  ^ton. 
but  had  sufficient  property  and  intelligence  to  giye  his  son 
a  good  education.  He  died  early,  and  Danton^s  mother 
married  M.  Recorder,  a  humble  manufacturer,  who  com- 
pleted his  stepson's  education  by  sending  him  to  Troyes. 
There  his  talents  were  so  great,  his  indolence  so  inyin- 
cible,  that  his  companions  called  him  Catiline.  Nature 
seemed  to  haye  expressly  created  him  for  the  terrible  part 
which  he  played  in  the  Reyolution.  His  figure  was 
colossal,  his  health  unbroken,  his  strength  extraordinary  : 
a  countenance  rayaged  by  the  smallpox,  with  small  eyes, 
thick  lips,  and  a  libertine  look,  but  a  lofty  commanding 
forehead,  at  once  fascinated  and  terrified  the  beholder.  A 
commanding  air,  daxmtless  intrepidity,  a  yoice  of  thunder, 
soon  gaye  him  the  ascendency  in  any  assembly  which  he 
addressed.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  neyer  got  any 
practice ;  and  was  already  drowned  in  debt  when  the 
Reyolution  in  1 789  drew  hhn  to  Paris,  as  the  great  centre 
of  attraction  for  towering  ambition  and  ruined  fortunes. 
Mirabeau  there  early  discerned  his  yalue,  and  made  use 
of  him,  as  he  himself  said,  '^  as  a  huge  blast-bellows  to 
inflame  the  popular  passions.''     In  July  1789  he  was 
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CHAP,    already  a  sort  of  monarch  in  the  markets  ;    and  he  was 
chosen,   on  its  institution,  president  of  the  dub  of  the 


^^^^'  Cordeliers,  which  gave  him  a  durable  influence.  This 
celebrated  club,  which  at  first  rivalled  that  of  the  Jacobins 
in  fame  and  influence,  held  its  sittings  in  a  chapel  oppo- 
site to  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  now  used  as  a  museum 
of  surgical  preparations  and  dissecting-rooms.  The  in- 
terior of  the  chapel  was  low  in  the  roof,  dark,  and  sup- 
ported on  massy  columns.  This  situation  was  selected  on 
account  of  its  central  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  working  classes,  by  whom  the  club  was 
chiefly  frequented.  It  had  been  built  by  the  monastic 
order  of  the  Cordeliers,  from  whence  its  name  was  derived ; 
and  in  the  vaults  below  the  chapel  Marat's  printing-press 
had  for  some  time  been  established.  The  Cordeliers  was  a 
club  of  Paris,  however,  and  of  Paris  alone :  it  had  no  corres- 
pondence in  the  provinces ;  it  was  not,  like  the  Jacobins,  a 
Revolutionary  committee  for  the  direction  of  all  France. 
Thence  its  influence,  though  superior  at  first,  was  not  so 
wide-spread  or  durable  as  that  of  its  great  and  better 
organised  rival.  Danton's  commanding  voice  and  ready 
elocution  early  gave  him  the  entire  command  in  its 
debates ;  but  it  had  many  powerful  writers  and  journalists 
among  its  members,  who  exercised  a  great,  and  in  the  end 
fatal  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  Marat, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Fr^ron,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Robert, 
and  H^rt,  were  the  most  remarkable ;  and  from  their 
incessant  flattery  of  the  people,  and  excitement  of  their 
passions,  their  influence  was  at  first  greater  with  the  mul- 
titude than  that  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  No  precautions 
was  adopted  at  the  Cordeliers  against  the  admission  of 
unaflSliated  members ;  the  doors  were  open  to  all ;  and 
(DMi^!)^'  *h®  language  ever  used  by  the  orators  was  the  re-echo,  in 
^^^^  exaggerated  terms,  of  the  popular  passions  at  the  moment. 
^^-  But  it  wanted  the  soUd  support  in  aflBliated  societies  which 

rendered  the  Jacobins  so  powerful,^  *  and  in  the  end  gave 

*  MiOHBLET,  HttUnre  de  la  R6vchdum,  iL  889,  842. 
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them  tiie  entire   command  of  France.      Danton  then    chap. 
attached  himself  to  Marat,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him      ^'^' 


and  Brissot,  drew  up  the  famous  petition  of  the  Champ     ^791. 
de   Mars,  which  prajed  for  the   dethronement  of  the 
King. 

He  was  the  first  leader  of  the  Jacobins  who  rose  to 

24. 

great  eminence  in  the  Revolution.  Bom  poor,  he  had  re-  hu  ebi- 
ceiyed,  as  he  himself  said,  no  other  inheritance  from  nature  "***' 
than  ^^  an  athletic  form,  and  the  rude  physiognomy  of  free- 
dom." He  owed  his  ascendency  not  so  mudi  to  his 
talents,  though  they  were  great,  nor  to  his  eloquence, 
though  it  was  commanding,  as  to  his  indomitable  energy 
and  dauntless  courage,  which  made  him  rise  superior  to 
every  difficulty,  and  boldly  assume  the  lead  when  others, 
with  perhaps  equal  abilities,  were  beginning  to  sink  under 
apprehension.  As  was  said  of  Lord  Thurlow,  self-con- 
fidence, or,  in  plainer  language,  impudence,  was  the  great 
secret  of  his  success.^  At  first  ambition  was  the  main- 
spring of  his  actions,  individual  gratification  the  god  of 
his  idolatry :  situated  as  he  was,  he  saw  that  these  objects 
were  to  be  gained  only  by  a  zealous  and  uncompromising 
support  of  the  popular  party,  and  hence  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionist. But  he  was  ambitious,  not  philanthropic;  a 
voluptuary,  not  a  fanatic  :  he  looked  to  the  Revolution  as 
the  means  of  making  his  fortune,  not  of  elevatmg  or  im- 
proving the  human  race.  Accordingly,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  sell  himself  to  the  court,  if  it  promised  him  ^^uLl 
greater  advantages  than  the  popular  side ;  and  at  one  j;^^^" 
time  he  received  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ^^A?^* 

180.    M*c", 

(£25,000)  from  the  royal  treasury,  to  advocate  measures  Hutdei* 
favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  royal  authority  —  an  8i4.*"'     ' 
engagement  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,^  he  faithfully 

*  "  A  modeiate  merit  with  a  laige  share  of  impudence  is  more  probable  to  be 
advanced  than  the  greatest  qualificationB  \vithout  it  The  first  neceesaxy  quali- 
fication of  an  orator  is  impudence,  and«  as  Demosthenes  said  of  action,  the 
second  is  impudence,  and  the  third  is  impudence.  No  modest  man  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  make  his  fortune  in  public  assemblies."— Ladt  M.  Wobtlit 
MoBTAOUE,  in  StnUhejfi  edition  of  Oowpor,  ▼.  254. 
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CHAP,    kept.*     But  when  the  cause  of  royalty  was  evidently 
^"'     declining,  and  a  scaffold,  not  a  fortune,  promised  to  be  the 


1791.  reward  of  fidelity  to  the  throne,  he  threw  himself  without 
reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  democracy,  and  advocated  the 
most  vehement  and  sanguinary  measures. 

Yet  Danton  was  not  a  mere  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  Bold, 
HisredWm-  Unprincipled,  and  daring,  he  held  that  the  end  in  every 
2^.^  '  case  justified  the  means ;  that  nothing  was  blamable 
provided  it  led  to  desirable  results ;  that  nothing  was 
impossible  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it 
A  starving  advocate  in  1789,  he  rose  in  audacity  and 
eminence  with  the  public  disturbances;  prodigal  in  ex- 
pense and  drowned  in  debt,  he  had  no  chance,  at  any 
period,  even  of  personal  freedom,  but  in  constantly  ad- 
vancing with  the  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  Like 
Mirabeau,  he  was  the  slave  of  sensual  passions ;  like 
him,  he  was  the  terrific  leader,  during  his  ascendency, 
of  the  ruling  class — ^though  he  shared  the  character,  not 
of  the  patricians  who  commenced  the  Revolution,  but 
of  the  plebeians  who  consummated  its  wickedness.  '^  I 
have  never,"  said  Madame  Roland,  "seen  any  thing 
which  characterised  so  completely  the  ascendant  of  brutal 
passions  and  unbridled  audacity,  scarce  veiled  by  an 
affectation  of  joviality  and  bonhomie.  My  imagination 
constantly  represented  Danton  with  a  poniard  in  his  hand, 
exciting  a  troop  of  assassins;  or  calling  them,  like  Sarda- 
napaJus,  to  the  iirfamous  orgies  which  were  to  be  the 
reward  of  their  crimes."  But  he  had  no  fanaticism  in  his 
character ;  he  was  not  impelled  to  evil  in  the  search  of 
good.  Self-elevation  was  his  object  throughout ;  •  when 
that  was  secured,  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  better  feelings. 

*  "Far  les  mains  du  Sieur  Dorand,  Danton  avait  re^n  plus  de  100,000  ^cus, 
pour  propoeer  on  appuyer  diffErcntee  motions  au  Club  des  Jacobins ;  il  rem- 
plissait  assez  fiddlement  les  engagements  qu'il  prenait  &  cet  6gard,  en  se  r6servant 
totgours  la  liberty  d'employer  les  moyens  qu'il  jugeait  les  plus  propres  it  fiure 
passer  ses  motions ;  et  son  moyen  ordinaire  6tait  de  les  assaisonner  de  decla- 
mations les  plus  violentes  contre  la  Cour  et  centre  les  Ministres,  pour  qu'on  ne 
le  BoupfonnAt  pas  de  leur  6tre  vendu." — ^Bebtrakd  de  MoLLEViLLBy  MHMvres, 
L  854;  liAMABTnnE,  Hutoirt  du  Ofirondins,  1 139. 
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Inexorable  in  general  measures,  he  was  indulgent^  humane,    chap. 
and  even  generous,  to  individuals ;  the  author  of  the  mas- 


sacres of  the  2d  September,  he  saved  all  those  who  fled     i79i. 
to  him,  and  spontaneously  liberated  his  personal  adver- 
saries from  prison.     Individual  elevation,  and  the  safety 
of  his  party,  were  his  ruling  objects — ^a  revolution  appeared 
a  game  of  hazard,  where  the  stake  was  the  life  of  the 
losing  party ;   the  strenuous  supporter  of  exterminating 
cruelty  after  the  10th  August,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
recommend  a  return  to  humanity,  after  the  period  of 
danger  was  past.      He  was  so  extravagant  during  the 
period  of  his  greatness  that  he  added  nothing  to  his 
fortune,  and   left   to  the  two  sons  whom   he  left  by 
his  first  marriage   nothing  but  the  humble  inheritance 
of  their  father  at  Arcia-sur-Aube.     These  sons,  terrified 
like  Cromwell's  at  the  celebrity  and  fate  of  their  father, 
retired  after  his  death  to  their  paternal  estate,  which,  ium.Hwt 
like  their  forefathers,  they  cultivated  with  theh*  own  3^.^^'*^, 
hands.     They  are  still  unmarried,  and  the  posterity  of  ^^<k^; 
Danton,  like  that  of  many  other  eminent  men,  is  likely  »•  ^1' 
soon  to  become  extinct.^ 

Marat  was  the  worst  of  this  band.*      Nature  had 

*  Jean  Paul  Marat  was  bom  in  1744,  at  Boudry,  in  the  principcJity  of  Keuf- 
chftteL  He  was  sprung  of  Calvinistic  parents,  and  bred  to  medicine,  which  he 
studied  at  the  xiniyersity  of  Edinbuigh,  and  in  1774  he  published  in  English, 
in  that  city,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Chains  of  Slavery."  Subsequently  he 
remoyed  to  Paris,  where  he  established  himself  in  practice ;  but  he  never  suo* 
oeeded  in  his  profession,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  accept  a  humble  situation 
as  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  stables  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  which  he  held  for 
twelve  years.  He  left  that  service  in  1789,  and  was  living  in  obscure  lodgings 
and  great  poverty  in  that  city  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  His  learning, 
however,  was  considerable,  his  information  extensive,  and  he  had,  before  that 
convulsion  brought  him  into  notice,  already  published  a  great  variety  of  works 
in  different  departments  of  knowledge,  which  indicated  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  studies.  Literature,  science,  philosophy,  critidsm,  had  alternately  occu- 
pie4  bis  pen,  and  attested  at  onoe  his  talents  and  his  perseverance.  But  from 
the  moment  that  popular  i)a8sions  got  possession  of  the  public  mind,  he  directed 
the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  to  the  inflaming  of  them ;  and  he  rapidly  became, 
in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  dangerous  agents  of  the 
Revolution.  In  July  1789  he  began  his  celebrated  journal  "L'Ami  du  Peuple," 
which  he  continued  to  publish  daily  till  his  death  in  1793,  and  which  now 
forms  nineteen  volumes,  one  of  the  most  curious  monimients  of  those  fearful 
times.  He  soon  made  himself  remarkable  in  the  primary  assemblies  which 
every  where  arose  in  Pftris  after  the  insurrection  of  14th  July,  by  the  vehe- 
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CHAP,    impressed  the  atrocity  of  his  character  on  his  countenance : 

1«  hideous  features,  the  expression  of  a  demon,  revolted  all 

1791.  who  approached  him.  His  talents  were  considerable, 
Biog^phy  ^  reading  extensive,  his  industry  indefatigable ;  and, 
^^  previous  to  the  Revolution,  he  had  been  known  by  a  great 
M«»t.  variety  of  writings  on  diflferent  subjects.  But  that  con- 
vulsion at  once  roused  all  the  dark  and  malignant  passions 
of  his  nature ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  obtain  the 
mastery  of  him,  and  so  strongly  was  he  convinced  that 
they  s^orded  the  only  passport  to  success,  that  he  was 
careful  to  depict  himself  in  his  compositions  as  worse  than 
he  really  was.  For  more  than  three  years  his  writings 
incessantly  stimulated  the  people  to  cruelty ;  buried  in 
obscurity,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  means  of  augment- 
ing the  victims  of  popular  passion.  So  complete  a  fanatic 
had  he  become,  in  this  respect,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  re- 
commend torture  to  captives,  burning  at  the  stake,  and 
branding  with  red-hot  iron,  as  a  suitable  means  of  satisfying 
the  public  indignation.^  The  violence  of  his  language  on 
all  occasions  was  such  as  would  be  incredible,  if  his 
printed  works  did  not  remain  an  enduring  and  damning 
monument  to  attest  it.      ^'  When  a  man,^^  said  he,  '^  is  in 

menoe  of  his  language,  and  the  bloody  proscriptions  which  he  from  the  fint, 
and  in  the  most  undisguised  maimer,  advocated.  So  early  as  August  1789  he 
was  found  there  maintaining,  that  the  Revolution  would  retrograde  imless  ei^^t 
himdred  deputies  in  the  Assembly  were  hung  on  eight  hundred  trees  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  Mirabeau  at  the  head  of  them,  as  he  had  ventured 
to  propose  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  reconstructed  on  a  new 
principle.  The  minister,  Malouet^  proposed  he  should  be  prosecuted  for  this; 
but  Mirabeau  said,  such  sallies  merited  only  contempt,  and  prevailed  on  the 
Assembly  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  municipality  of  Paris  after- 
wards ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and  La&yette  invested  his  house :  but  Danton 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  escape.  Undeterred  by  these  dangers,  Marat 
continued,  without  intermission,  his  infernal  agitation  in  his  journal,  ever  keep- 
ing a  little  in  advance  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  leading  the  people  on  to  com- 
mit atrocities,  by  previously  accustoming  them  to  hear  of  them.  At  first  he 
was  hooted  down,  and  hissed  at  the  doors  of  the  dubs  and  primary  assemblies, 
when  he  had  concluded  his  sanguinary  harangues :  but  he  went  on  without 
being  deterred  either  by  danger  or  obloquy,  well  knowing  that  the  progress  of 
a  revolution  is  ever  onward;  and  ere  long  his  demands  for  proscriptions  were 
received  with  thunders  of  applause. — See  Biographie  Unvveradle,  zxvi  556,  560. 
(MA.BAT ;)  and  Michxlet,  Hittovre  de  la  lUvohUion,  it  889,  392. 

*  "  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  un  jugement  s6vdre,  une  punition  exemplaire,  que 
Marat  appeUa  sur  ceuz  qu'il  aoouae :  la  mort  ne  lui  suffirait  pas.    Son  imagina- 
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want  of  eyery  thing,  he  has  a  right  to  tear  from  his  neigh-    chap. 

bonr  his  superfluities ;    rather  than  perish  of  famine,  he  L 

has  a  right  to  murder  and  devour  his  quivering  flesh.     ^^•^• 
Whatever  disorder  such  acts  may  create,  it  does  not  more 
disturb  the  order  of  nature  than  when  a  wolf  tears  in 
pieces  a  sheep.     Pity  is  entirely  a  fictitious  sentiment :  if 
you  never  speak  to  a  man  of  gentleness  or  mildness,  he 
will  never  know  what  they  are.''*    Nor  was  falsehood 
awanting  to  support  these  atrocious  suggestions  :   on  the 
contrary,  it  was  constantly  made  use  of  by  him,  to  work 
the  people  up  to  such  a  state  of  frenzy  as  to  be  ready 
for  their  adoption.     There  was  nothing  too  absurd  for 
him  to  say,  or  them  to  believe,  provided  it  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  passion  of  the  moment.t     In  vain  repeated 
accusations  were  directed  against  him  ;    flying  from  one 
subterraneous  abode  to  another,  he  still  continued  his  in- 
fernal agitation  of  the  public  mind.      Terror  was  his 
constant  engine  for  attaining  his  objects.     His  principle 
was,  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  destroying  the  whole 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  ;    he  was  repeatedly  heard  to 
say,  that  there  would  be  no  security  to  the  state  till  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  heads  had  fallen.     He  was 
not  venal :    inveterate  fanaticism,  the  lust  of  power,  the 
thirst  for  blood,  were  his  motives  of  action.     The  Revolu- 
tion produced  many  men  who  carried  into  execution  more 
sanguinary  measures,  none  who  exercised  so  powerful  an 

tion  est  aYide  de  supplices ;  U  lui  &udndt  des  bfichers,  des  incendies,  des 
mutilatioiis  atrooes.  Marquez-les  d'un  fer  chaud,  coupes-lour  les  pouces,  fendee- 
leur  la  langue,**  &c  —  Michelet,  Hiatoire  de  la  lUvolviion,  u,  877,  (an  ultra 
lepublican  writer.)  See  for  an  entire  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  L'Amt  du 
PeupU,  No.  327,  p.  8, 1st  Jan.  1791;  No.  851,  p.  8,  25th  Jan.  1791;  No.  805,  p. 
7,  9th  Dec.  1790;  No.  825,  p.  4,  80th  Dec.  1790. 

•  Prtyjft  tTune  Constitution,  p.  7 ;  Mabat,  tur  rffomme,  1.  165. 

f  "  La&yette  a  fait  &briquer  dans  le  &ubourg  St  Antoine  quinze  mille  taba- 
ti&res  qui  portent  son  portrait.  Je  prie  les  bons  citoyens  qui  pourront  s'en 
procurer  de  les  briser.  On  j  trouvera,  je  suis  silr,  le  mot  mdme  du  grand 
complot."  —  LAmi  du  Peuple,  No.  819,  Dec.  28,  1790.  "  Louis  XVI.  pleure  it 
chaudes  larmes  des  sottises  que  lui  fait  faire  rAutrichionne." —  No.  820.  "  La 
Reine  a  donnd  tant  de  cocardes  blanches  que  le  ruban  blanc  a  ench6ri  de  trois 
sous  I'aulne.  La  chose  est  stUre — Marat  la  tient  d'une  fllle  de  la  Bertin  (mar- 
chande  de  modes  it  la  Reine.)"—  No.  821,  p.  4. 
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CHAP,    influence  in  recommending  them.      He  had  that  nervous 
irritability  of  constitution,  which  in  troubled  times  often 


1791.     produces  at  once  pity  for  individual  sufiering  and  inexorable 

general  cruelty.    He  said  himself,  that  "he  could  not  vrith- 

out  pain  see  an  insect  sufifer :  but  he  could  without  scruple 

annihilate  a  world.''*     It  was  the  same  with  Napoleon 

and  Danton :  it  is  the  nature  of  all  fanaticism,  whether  in 

reUgion  or  poUtics,  to  engender  such  a  character.  But  more 

than  all  his  compeers,  Marat  trusted  to,  and  advocated  blood 

as  the  remedy  for  all  evils,  the  means  of  overthrowing  all 

» Barw     opposition,  and  thence  his  prodigious  and  fatal  influence. 

roux,67.     Death  cut  him  short  in  the  midst  of  his  relentless  career  : 

187.  LcL  the  hand  of  female  heroism  prevented  his  falling  a  victim 

^a  ^'*'  to  the  savage  exasperation  which  he  had  so  large  a  share 

in  arousing.^ 

St  Just  was  bom  at  Decize,  in  the  Nivemois,  in  1768, 
BirthLd  the  son  of  a  chevalier  of  St  Louis,  but  not  noble,  who 
rf1S5uS^  lived  near  Noyon.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Soissons,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his 
intense  application,  and  the  vehement  ardour  with  which 
he  pursued  whatever  he  undertook.  Ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, he  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
though  still  a  youth,  the  moment  that  it  broke  out ;  and 
so  desirous  was  he  of  entering  on  the  career  of  public  life 
that  he  introduced  himself  by  stealth,  in  1791,  when 
under  the  legal  age,  to  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  Chauny, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  as  soon  as  the  deception  was 
discovered.  He  afterwards  was  elected,  from  the  violence 
of  his  democratic  principles,  adjutant-major  in  a  legion  of 
the  national  guard,  and  in  1792  was  chosen  deputy  to 
the  Convention  for  the  department  of  the  Aisne.  From 
that  time  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Robespierre, 
and  adopted  more  thoroughly  the  principles  of  that 
remarkable  man  than  any  other  member  of  the  Convention. 

*  "  En  prteence  de  la  natore  et  de  la  douleur,  Marat  devenait  tres  faible ; 
il  ne  pouvait,  dit-il,  yoir  Boiif&ir  un  insecte,  mais  seul  avec  son  ^critoire,  il  e(it 
an6anti  le  monde."— Michelet^  Higtoire  de  la  JUvohaion,  il  346. 
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At  once  an  ardent  fanatic  and  a  sangoinary  despot,  St    chap. 
Just,  in  conjunction  with  Robespierre,  directed  his  whole      ^^^' 


eflforts  to  two  objects — the  destruction  of  all  the  enemies     wi. 
of  democracy,  and  the  centralisation  of  all  its  powers  in  ^j^  ^ 
the  hands  of  a  few.     He  trusted  nothing  to  reason  among  »cta'- 
the  people,  still  less  to  virtue  in  public  men ;  but  con- 
stanUy  urged  the  necessity  of  destroying  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Revolution.     Terror  was  his  engine,  as  the  only 
means  either  of  private  safety  or  national  regeneration ; 
death  the  means  by  which  it  wafi  to  be  produced.     He 
always  maintained,  that  abuses  would  never  cease  as  long 
as  the  King  and  a  single  man  of  the  noblesse  lived.     '^  I 
insist,'^  said  he,  ^Hhat  the  whole  Bourbons  should  be 
banished,  except  the  King,  who  should  be  kept,  you  know 
why.     Let  hatred  of  kings  mingle  with  the  blood  of  the 
people.'^    To  excite  their  rage,  he  fabricated  the  most 
auditdous  lies,  as,  that  in  1 788  Louis  XVI.  had  massacred 
eight  thousand  victims  in  Paris  alone,  and  hung  fifteen 
thousand  smugglers,  and  that  the  bodies  found  every 
morning  in  the  Seine  were  those  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  strangled  the  preceding  night  in  prison  by  the  King^s 
ordei^.     Falsehood  to  excite  his  adherents,  death  to  inti- 
midate his  adversaries,  were  his  two  weapons,  as  they  are 
those  of  all  men  in  the  last  stages  of  religious  or  poUtical 
fanaticism.     Wrapt  up  in  ambition,  he  was  above  the 
sordid  desire  of  wealth,  but  not  insensible  to  other  passions. 
He  loved  women,  had  an  elegant  figure,  and  affected  the 
ancient  polish  of  manners ;  but  a  dark  melancholic  coun-  ^  Biogmphie 
tenance,  and  a  profusion  of  lank  black  hair,  revealed  at  xxxiz.  604/ 
once  to  the  spectator  the  unrelenting  fanatic  of  the  nine-  jiut.) 
teenth  century.^ 

But  all  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  sink  into  insi^^nifi- 
cance  before  their  ruler  and  despot,  Fbakcis  Maximilien  Early  yean 
RoBESPiEBKB.     This  extraordinary  man,  whose  name  will  Sil  rf'*'*" 
never  be  forgotten,  was  bom  at  Arras  in  1759,  the  son  of  *^o^^«»"«- 
an  obscure  procurator  in  that  town,  who,  being  ruined  by 
dissipation,  had  fled  to  Cologne  to  avoid  his  creditors 
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CHAP,    where  he  set  up  a  French  school ;  and  who  removed  from 
thence  to  America,  where  he  was  never  more  heard  of. 


i79i.     His  mother,  Marie  Josephine  Caneau,  the  daughter  of  a 
brewer,  died  when  Maximilien  was  only  nine  years  of  age, 
leaving  her  young  family  totally  destitute.    Young  Robes- 
pierre was  succoured  in  this  extremity  by  the  Bishop  of 
Arras,  who  procured  for  him  a  bursary  at  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris,  and  paid  for  his  board  there, 
while  the  Abbe  Proyart,  its  principal,  received  him  in  the 
kindest  manner.     His  progress  in   classical  knowledge 
was  respectable,  and  he  is  marked,  from  the  year  1772 
to  1775,  as  one  of  the  most  promising  students  of  the 
college.     On  leaving  that  seminary  he  studied  law,  and 
set  up  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town  of  Arras ;  but 
his  success  was  not  remarkable,  as  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  always  towards  principle  and  speculation  rather  than 
business.     Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  his  earliest 
expedition  from  college  was  to  make  a  pilgrimage  on  foot 
1  Robes-      ^^  thirty  miles  to  see  Rousseau,  at  Ermonville,  then  the 
^^204 ^0?'  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  enthusiastic  admiration.     Having  been 
Biog.Vniy.  appointed  a  member,  by  the  Bishop,  of  the  criminal 
rn^Mich!  tribunal  of  Arras,  he  suffered  so  much  pain  on  being 
R6y.'itr8i9.  obliged  to  condemn  an  assassin  to  death,  that  he  resigned 
the  situation.^ 

His  first  appearance  in  public  was  still  more  remark- 

Hu  priic     able,  considering  the  career  which  ultimately  awaited  him. 

j^S      The  academy  of  Metz  having,  in  1784,  proposed  a  prize 

1784.         fQj.  ^jjQ  Hj^^  essay  on  an  existing  law  in  France,  which 

affixed  to  his  whole  family  the  infamy  of  a  criminal's 

condemnation  to  the  scafibld,  Robespierre  engaged  in  the 

competition,  and  carried  ofi^  a  prize  of  four  hundred  fiuncs 

for  his  composition.     He  was  strongly  urged  to  try  his 

fortune  by  a  young  friend  destined  to  fiiture  celebrity,  and 

who  afterwards  became  his  colleague  in  the  Committee  of 

Pubhc  Salvation — ^Camot.*    Carried  away  by  the  philan- 

*  "  '  EcriB;'  me  dit-il,  (Camot,)  'avec  toute  rardeur  de  ton  kme  patriotique: 
grave  en  lettres  de  sang  lee  y6rit48  que  tu  vas  dire  it  tee  concitoyens ;  et  a/rmcht 
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thropic  fedings  then  so  generally  preralenty  which  ushered    chap. 
in,  in  such  deceitful  colours,  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,      ^"' 
Robespierre  went  a  step  further,  and  eloquently  contended     ^791. 
for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishments  in  aU  cases. 
Thus  the  most  sanguinary  despot  known  in  modem  times 
owed  his  education,  and  preservation  from  destitution,  to 
the  benevolence  of  two  kind-hearted  ecclesiastics  ;  he  made 
his  first  pilgrimage  as  a  youth  to  see  the  celebrated  phi-  1  Robet- 
lanthropist,  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  he  resigned  his  first  judicial  £'^1.239. 
i^pointment  from  the  pain  he  sufiered  on  pronouncing  ^^^728i 
sentence  of  death  on  a  murderer ;  and  made  his  first  appeal'*  a'^u'^' 
ance  in  life  by  an  essay  in  which  he  eloquently  contended  u.  si9. 
for  the  abolition,  in  all  cases,  of  capital  punishments.^^ 

The  first  cause  in  which  Robespierre  gained  any  dis- 
tinction was  one  against  the  sherifiB  of  St  Omer,  in  which  Hisfizrtftp. 
he  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  virtues  and  p^^^ 
patriotism  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  whom  he  was  hereafter  to 
be  the  cruellest  enemy;  and  soon  after  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  with  the  popular  party,  by  a  violent 
memorial  against  the  superior  council  of  Artois.  This 
procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  States-general  in  1789, 
from  which  period  his  biography  is  written  in  the  annals 
of  France,  When  he  first  entered  the  Assembly,  how- 
ever, he  had  so  little  the  conmiand  of  language,  that  it 

am  aoMW  vme  vietime  i  cet  affieuz  pr^iig6— ta  seraa  bien  payi.' "— Jfi^moiret  de 

BOBBBPIEllBBy  L  289. 

*  Bobe^ierre'a  motto  for  this  Eaaay  was  the  line  of  Viigil — 

"  Quid  hoe  genus  hominum  1  quseve  hunc  tarn  barbara  morem 
Permittet  patrial" 

LapretoUe  wrote  an  article  in  the  Mercwre  de  Framee  cm  this  composition 
when  it  appeared,  in  which  he  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  commendations. 
"Son  ouTTage,'*  said  he,  ''sera  In  ayeo  int^rdt,  et  obtiendra  une  attention 
honorable. — U  est  rempU  de  vues  saines  et  de  traits  d'une  Eloquence  simple, 
d^sn  talent  heoreux  et  -vraL  On  en  concevra  encore  plus  d'esptounces,  quand 
on  sanra  que  Tauteur,  Toa6  it  la  profession  d'avocat,  plaidait  ea  premidre  cause 
dans  le  temps  oil  U  toiTait  ce  disoours." — Mercwn  de  Ftwmx^  Sept  29,  1784,  in 
U^mavra  tie  Bobbbfibsiue,  L  Piice$  JtuL  B,  p.  229. 

In  this  Sssay  Robespierre  observed,  speaking  of  the  ^Eunily  of  a  condemned 
criminal : — "Avec  Tinnocence  ils  ont  encore  les  droito  les  plus  touchants  &  la 
commiseration  de  leors  condtoyens.  CTest,  par  exemple,  une  £Eunille  d^l6e, 
k  qui  Ton  arrache  son  chef  et  son  i^pui  pour  le  trainer  k  FtfchafiBiud  :  on  juge 
qu'eUe  serait  trop  heuiense  si  elle  n'avait  que  ce  malheur  i  pleurer — on  la 
d^rone  elle-mtene  k  un  opprobre  ftemeL     Les  infortunfe! — avec  toute  la 
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CHAP,    was  with  difficulty  he  could  put  a  few  words  together. 
^^'*     The  Abb^  Maury  on  one  occasion  made  the  whole  mem- 


1791.  bers  laugh  by  the  ironical  proposal  that  his  speech  should 
be  printed.  It  was  only  by  indomitable  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance  that  he  surmounted  these  defects,  and 
at  length  acquired  the  power  of  ready  elocution.  In  those 
days  he  was  miserably  poor,  lodged  in  an  obscure  room 
in  the  Rue  du  Saintonge  in  the  Marais,  and  dined  at 
sixpence  a-day.  The  Assembly  having  ordered  a  general 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Franklin,  the  future  dictator 
of  France  had  no  resource  but  to  borrow  a  coat  so  much 
too  large  for  him  that  the  whole  Assembly  burst  into 
laughter  when  he  appeared  in  it.*  Still  he  adhered  to 
his  repugnance  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  was  found 
in  1 791  warmly  and  eloquently  supporting,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  a  proposal  for  the  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishments.t  He  was  not  re-elected  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  consequence  of  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
which  he  himself  had  passed  ;  but  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Jacobin  Club  during  all  the  time  of  its  sitting, 
iBio^.Umv.  and  in  that  way  exercised  an  unseen,  but  most  effective 
ialaT  Mich!  control,  both  over  the  proceedings  of  that  Assembly,  and 
i^^ii*m  *li®  dreadful  catastrophe  which  at  its  dose  overturned  the 
throne.^ 

sensibility  d'une  &me  honndte,  iJs  sont  reduits  H  soutenir  tout  le  poids  de  oette 
peine  horrible,  que  le  sc^l^rat  pent  seal  soutenir.  lia  n'osent  plus  lever  les 
yeuXy  de  peur  de  lire  le  m€pris  sur  le  visage  de  tous  ceux  qui  les  environnent : 
tous  les  d^daignent;  tous  les  corps  les  repoussent ;  toutes  les  families  cndgnent 
de  se  Bouillor  de  leur  sdliance ;  la  soci6t6  entidre  les  abandonne,  et  les  laisse 
dans  une  solitude  af&euse.  L*amiti6  m6me  ne  pent  ezister  pour  euz.  Enfin, 
leur  situation  est  si  terrible,  qu*eUe  fait  piti^  it  ceux  mfimes  qui  en  sont  lee 
auteurs :  on  les  plaint  du  m6pris  qu'on  sent  pour  euz,  et  on  continue  de  les 
fl^trir ;  on  plonge  le  couteau  dans  le  coeur  de  ces  victimes  innocentes>  mais  oe 
n'est  pas  sans  6tre  un  peu  6mu  de  leurs  cris.  Le  cri  matemel,  les  pridres  de 
I'innocence,  les  supplications  de  la  beaut6,  Tint^ssante  voix  de  I'amiti^,  les 
services,  les  vertus,  les  talents — ^tout  ce  qui  pent  ^mouvoir  le  coeur  de  lliomme 
est  employ^  centre  le  cours  de  la  justice.  On  est  plus  consteni6  de  la  venge- 
ance que  du  crime.  D'oii  vient  de  si  grands  d^ordres?  C'est  que  la  punition 
est  plus  fl  cndndre  que  le  crime." — EsacU  de  Bobebfiebbe,  1784 ;  MSmoirea  de 
ROBBSFIERRE,  ii.  820,  831. 

*  "  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertafi  durius  in  se 

Quam  quod  ridicules  homines  facit" — Juvenal,  iii.  154. 
t  Ante,  Chap.  vi.  §  75. 
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Of  all  the  characters  which  the  Revolation  produced,  chap. 

Robespierre  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  and  without  ^"' 

the  details  now  given  of  his  previous  life,  his  character  ^79i. 


would  be  altogether  inexplicable.     No  one  has  been  so  hu  ^" 


chane- 
been 


much  disfigured  in  representation  and  description  by  con-  JJJ^!^ 
temporary  annalists  of  every  description — a  peculiarity  not  ^j  ^  «>?- 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  he  nearly  destroyed  ^^^'^ 
them  all,  and  had  wellnigh  succeeded,  before  his  fall,  in 
guillotining  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  men  of  all 
parties  in  France.  But  a  calm  retrospect  of  his  career 
will  at  once  show  to  what  his  extraordinary  rise  and  long- 
continued  power  was  owing,  and  reconcile  the  otherwise 
incomprehensible  contradictions  of  his  character. 

Robespierre  was  a  great,  nay,  in  some  respects,  he  was 
a  good  man ;  but  he  was  a  sanguinary  bigot,  a  merciless  Hisch^- 
fanatic.  His  talents  were  of  the  very  highest  order;  his  elo-  JriiS^eiL 
quence,  after  by  practice  and  perseverance  he  had  acquired 
tiie  command  of  language,  was  condensed,  his  reasoning 
powerful,  his  intellect  cool,  his  sagacity  great,  his  perse- 
verance unconquerable.  His  disposition  was  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  affords  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
lasting  popularity  with  the  people.  He  adhered  steadily 
to  principle,  and  constantly  appealed  to  it.  There  was 
no  shuffling  or  tergiversation  about  him ;  he  was  ever  the 
same.  His  doctrines  were  simple,  flattering  to  the  many, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  every  capacity.  He  maintained 
that  the  multitude  can  do  no  wrong  :  ^'  que  le  peuple  est 
toujours  boriy  le  magistrat  toujours  corruptible  ;''*  that 
they  are  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and  that  by  their 
delegates  alone  it  should  ever  be  exercised.  It  was  to 
effect  this  object  that  he  strove  to  destroy  all  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  because  he  was  convinced  it  would  not 
be  attained  otherwise ;  but  his  ultimate  object  was  equality 
and  social  happiness.  Philosophers  and  statesmen  will 
probably  be  inclined  to  dispute  these  first  principles,  and 
deduce  many  arguments  against  them   fi:om  his   own 

*  HIb  own  words. — Buonabotti,  Contpara/tion  de  Babceuf,  I  273. 
VOL.  IT.  K 
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CHAP,    career ;  but  none  can  deny  to  Robespierre  the  merit  of 
having  steadily  adhered  to  them  in  his  reasonings,  and 


i7»i.  followed  them  out  with  invincible  constancy  in  his  con- 
duct. Adopting  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  day,  that 
the  end  will  justify  the  means,  he  went  steadily  on 
destroying  every  one  who  thwarted  the  popular  will,— of 
which  he  considered  himself,  and  with  reason,  as  the  true 
incarnation, — ^till  he  had  wellnigh  annihilated  the  whole 
intellect  and  virtue  of  France.  Napoleon  did  not  prose- 
cute savage  warfare  for  the  external  glory  of  the  republic 
with  more  vigour  and  perseverance,  than  Robespierre  did 
internal  massacre  to  exterminate  its  domestic  enemies; 
and  the  extraordinary  success  and  long-continued  power 
of  both  proved  that  each  had  rightly  judged  the  popular 
mind  in  his  own  day — ^that  they  both  marched,  as  Napo- 
leon said,  "with  the  opinion  of  five  millions  of  men.** 
No  man  in  troubled  times  ever  rose  to  lasting  greatness 
but  by  steady  and  courageous  adherence  to  principle.  In 
this  view  Robespierre^s  character  and  career  possess  an 
interest  and  an  importance  far  beyond  what  can  belong  to 
any  individual,  how  eminent  soever.  He  was  the  incar- 
nation of  a  principle,  the  touchstone  of  a  system.  And 
that  principle  was  the  natural  innocence  of  man — ^that 
system,  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
^  Although,  however,  the  public  career  of  Robespierre 

Hispet^  was  thus  the  manful  assertion  of  a  principle,  and  its  results 
I^^^S^  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  its  doctrines ;  yet  a  close 
examination  reveals  in  him,  in  addition  to  his  unrelenting 
cruelty,  many  of  the  weaknesses,  some  of  the  littlenesses, 
of  humanity.  Unlike  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  he  owed 
nothing  to  physical  strength,  or  the  ascendant  of  manner. 
Ungainly  in  appearance,  with  a  feeble  voice  and  vulgar 
accent,  he  owed  his  elevation  chiefly  to  the  inflexible 
obstinacy  and  dauntless  moral  courage  with  which  he 
maintained  his  opinions,  at  a  time  when  the  popular  cause 
had  lost  many  of  its  supporters.  But  under  the  mask  of 
patriotism  was  concealed  the  working  of  other  and  less 
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worthy  feelings.  Vanity,  terror,  and  revenge  exerdsed  a  chap. 
poweiful  influence  over  his  mind.  His  hatred  was  im-  ^"' 
placable  ;  it  fell  with  unmitigated  fury  on  his  nearest  and  ^^si. 
dearest  relations.^  Cautious  in  conduct,  slow  but  implac- 
able in  reyenge,  he  avoided  the  perils  which  proved  fatal 
to  so  many  of  his  adversaries,  and  ultimately  established 
himself  on  their  ruin.  Insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  blood, 
he  disdained  the  more  vulgar  passion  for  money :  no 
bribes  from  the  court  ever  sullied  his  hands  ;  at  a  time 
when  he  disposed  of  the  life  of  every  man  in  France,  he 
resided  in  a  small  apartment,  the  only  luxury  of  which 
consisted  in  images  of  his  figure,  and  the  number  of 
mirrors  which  in  every  direction  reflected  his  form. 
While  the  other  leaders  of  the  populace  affected  a  squalid 
dress  and  dirty  linen,  he  alone  appeared  in  elegant  attire. 
His  countenance  had  something  in  it  which  was  repulsive  ; 
he  was  pale,  inclining  to  a  livid  hue,  and  was  deeply 
marked  by  the  smallpox.  His  smile  was  painful,  and  at 
times  Satanic ;  a  convulsive  quiver  of  the  lips,  whenever 
he  was  strongly  agitated,  often  gave  a  frightful  expres- 
sion to  his  countenance.  An  austere  life,  a  reputation 
for  incorruptibility,  a  total  disregard  of  human  sufier- 
ing,  preserved  his  ascendency  with  the  fanatical  supporters 
of  liberty,  even  though  he  had  little  in  conmion  with  them, 
and  though  there  was  an  elevation  of  purpose  in  his 
cruelty  to  which  they  were  strangers.  He  had  great 
designs  in  view  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  edifice, 
after  three  hundred  thousand  heads  had  fallen.  His 
visions  were  of  an  innocent  republic,  with  equal  fortunes 
arising  out  of  the  sea  of  blood.  But  it  was  in  general  mea- 
sures only  that  he  was  philanthropic ;  to  individuals  he  was 
merciless  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  He  was  more  con- 
sistent than  Danton,  but  less  humane :  he  never  aban- 

*  "Qae  oette  passion  de  la  haine  doit  dtre  affireuse,  puisqu'elle  tous  aveugle 
an  point  de  me  calomnier  aaprds  de  mee  amis.  Y^Art  hadnepwtr  moi  est  trop 
aveugle  ponr  ne  pas  so  porter  sur  tout  oe  qui  me  t^oignera  quelqne  iaiML** 
— La  Oitcyame  Bobbsfisbre  d  Mm  fr^,  18  Meu.  Avvil  IL  Popiert  InSdits 
trowviM  eket  Bobesptibkb,  iL  114. 
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CHAP,    doned  a  principle,  but  he  never  sared  a  friend.     It  was 
^"'     hard  to  say  whether  his  supporters,  or  his  enemies,  fell 
^791.     fastest  beneath  the  scythe  of  his  ambition.     His  terrible 
career  is  a  proof  how  little,  in  popular  commotions,  eren 
domineering  vices  are  ultimately  to  be  relied  on ;  and 
how  completely  indomitable  perseverance,  and  a  steady 
adherence  to  popular  principles,  can  supply  the  want  of 
1  Roland,!.  ^U  otheT  quaJitics.     The  approach  of  death  unveiled  his 
roiSi  efw  ^^^  weakness  ;  he  was  the  perfection  of  moral  courage, 
Mig.'i.2i7.  but  not  equally  distinguished  by  personal  firmness.    When 
Gout.  i.  74.  succcss  was  hopclcss,  his  bolducss  deserted  him ;  and  the 
M^'ii6.  assassin  of  thousands  met  his  fate  with  a  vacillation  that 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  career.^ 
The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Legidative  Assembly 
Club  of  the  were  Chabot,  Bazire,  and  Merlin;  but  it  was  not  there 
Jacobins.     ^^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^^  influcnce  lay.     The  clubs  of  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Cordeliers  were  the  pillars  of  their  authority ; 
in  the  first,  Robespierre,  BiUaud  Varennes,  and  Collot 
d'Herbois,  ruled  with  absolute  sway;    the  latter  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Danton,  Carrier,  Desmoulins,  and 
Fabre  d'Eglantine.     Robespierre  was  excluded  fi-om  the 
Assembly  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  which  he  himself 
had  proposed ;  but  he  had  acquired  an  omnipotent  sway 
at  the  Jacobins^  by  the  extravagance  of  his  opinions,  the 
condensed  energy  of  his  language,  and  his  reputation  for 
integrity,  which  had  already  acquired  for  him  the  surname 
of  the  Incorruptible.     The  extensive  galleries,  erected 
round  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  gave  the  most  unruly 
and  violent  of  their  body  constant  access  to  the  Legislar 
ture,  where  they  never  failed  to  cheer  on  their  own 
partisans  as  loudly  as  they  drowned  by  clamour  the  few 
remaining  friends  of  order  or  regular  government.     In 
the   Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  brewer  Santerre,  well 
known  in  the   bloodiest  days  of  the  Revolution,  had 
obtained  an  undisputed  ascendency;   while  the  munid- 
pahty  of  Paris,  elected  according  to  the  new  system,  by 
the  universal  suftage  of  the  inhabitants,  had  fallen,  as 
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might  hare  been  anticipated,  into  the  hands  of  the  most    chap. 
violent  and  least  respectable  of  the  demagogaes.     The 


importance  of  this  body  was  not  at  first  perceived ;  but     ^^^^' 
possessing,  as  it  did,  the  means  of  rousing  at  pleasure  the  x^'^rt' 
strength  of  the  capital,  it  soon  acquired  a  preponderating  5Tifiij3^5. 
influence,  and  was  enabled  to  enthral  a  government  which  '^^  "-'^^ 
the  armies  of  Europe  sought  in  vain  to  subdue.^ 

It  is  admitted  by  the  republican  writers,  that  at  this      ^ 
period  the  King  and  Queen  were  sincerely  inclined  to  viawirfthe 
support  the  constitution.^    In  truth,  Louis  had  great  iwriSd. 
hopes  of  its  success ;  and  though  he  was  not  insensible  to  'i^ii<s^* 
its  faults,  and  desired  its  modification  in  several  parti- 
culars, yet  he  trusted  to  time,  and  the  returning  good 
sense  of  the  nation,  to  efiect  these  changes,  and  was 
resolved  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.     The  Queen  participated 
in  the  same  sentiments,  and,  £rom  the  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  the  last  year,  began  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes 
that  the  anarchy  of  the  nation  might  at  length  be  stilled. 
The  establishment  of  the  Constitutional  Guard,  eighteen 
hundred  strong,  for  the  service  of  the  palace,  since  the 
King  had  accepted  the  constitution,  gave  them  the  shadow 
at  least  of  independence.     Louis's  ministers  were  &r, 
however,  from  entertaining  such  sanguine  sentiments;  and 
Bertrand  de  M olleville,  in  particular,  strongly  expressed 
to  him  his  opinion  in  private,  that  the  royal  prerogative 
was  so  abridged,  under  the  new  constitution,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  exist  for  any  length  of  time. — "  M.  Bertrand,'* 
replied  the  simple-hearted  monarch,  ''there  are  many 
things  in  the  constitution  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent — ^which  I  would  wish  to  see  altered ;  but  the  time 
for  that  is  past :  I  have  sworn  to  maintain  it,  and  main- 
tain it  I  will.     Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  a  sincere  and  fj^f*"- 
honest  endeavour  to  abide  by  it,  in  all  respects,  is  the  Beit,  de  k 
best  way  to  open  the  eye  of  the  nation  to  its  defects.  22?  ^    * 
Courage,  M.  Bertrand ! — ^all  may  yet  be  well."^ 

The  constitution  having  vested  in  the  King  the  power 
of  forming  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and 
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CHAP,    family,  he  commenced,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
^"'      Legislative  Assembly,  the  formation  of  it.      This  was  a 
1791.     matter  of  extreme  delicacy,  for  both  the  national  guard 
Po™tion   and  the  people  of  Paris  were  excessively  jealous  of  the 
rtitatio*!^"   iiifl^ciice,  all  but  unbounded,  which  they  had  long  enjoyed 
^^  of  the  by  the  possession  of  the  King's  person,  and  viewed  with 
undisguised  aversion  any  measures  which  might  even  tend 
to  render  him  independent  of  them.     In  the  hope  of 
reconciling  all  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
advantage  of  the  revived  sentiments  of  loyalty  which  had 
been  awakened  in  the  rural  districts,  especially  of  the 
south  and  west  of  France,  Louis  determined  to  have  the 
National  and  Constitutional   Guards  always  in  equal 
numbers  in  the  service  of  the  palace,  and  to  choose  the 
latter  from  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  from  each  department.    This  plan  was  well-conceived 
in  appearance,  from  the  obvious  justice  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  but,  like  all  other  conciliatory  measures  attempted 
during  a  period  of  general  excitement,  it  discontented  both 
parties.    It  was  soon  discovered  that,  though  it  contained 
several  violent  revolutionists,  sent  from  the  departments 
having  that  tendency,  the  great  majority  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Guard  was  faithful  to  the  King ;  and  old  Marshal 
Brissac,  its  commander,  was  so  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  excited,  in  consequence,  from  the  very  first,  the  most 
violent  jealousies  in  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  inso- 
much that  an  insurrection  among  the  latter  would  infal- 
libly have  broken  out,  if  the  King  had  not  constantly 
admitted  them  to  the  interior  service  of  the  palace,  and 
used  his  utmost  effiDrts  with  the  officers  on  both  sides  to 
\?^'Jf    preserve  a  good  understanding  between  them.     But  the 
i.  168, 154.'  reconciliation  was  seeming  only,  and  the  discord  ere  long 
vi!Si,So.  broke  out,  with  fatal  effects  to  the  King  and  the  whole 
royal  family.^ 

The  first  serious  contest  of  the  New  Assembly  was  with 
the  emigrants  and  the  clergy.  By  one  flagrant  act  of 
injustice,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  left  the  seeds  of 
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permanent  discord  between  the  reyolutionary  party  and    chap. 
the  chnrch.     The  sufferers  natnrallj  were  indefatigable  in      ^^^' 


their  endeavours  to  rouse  the  people  to  support  their     ^791. 
cause.    The  bishops  and  priests  exerted  all  their  influence  vehi^t 
to  stimulate  the  country  population ;  and  they  succeeded,  ^^^^ 
especially  in  the  western  provinces,  in  producing  a  most  ^^"^'^ 
powerful  sensation.     Circular  letters  were  despatched  to 
the  cur^s  of  the  parishes,  and  instructions  generally  trans- 
mitted to  the  people.     The  constitutional  clergy  were  oet  6. 
th«re  represented  as  irregular  and  unholy ;   their  per- 
formance of  the  sacraments  impious  and  nugatory ;  mar- 
riage   by  them   as   nothing   but   concubinage;    di^e  iHutPuL 
vengeance  as  likely  to  follow  an  attendance  on  their  gj;^^^^ 
service.      Roused   by  these  representations,  the  rural  ^.357,359. 
population  in  the  districts  of  Calvados,  Gr^vaudan,  and  M6^i82. 
La  Yend^,  broke  into  open  disturbances.^ 

Brissot  proposed  to  take  instant  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures with  the  dissident  clergy  and  refractory  emigrants.  Amnnent 
"Every  method  of  conciliation,''  said  Isnard,  "  with  these  ^a^^ 
classes  is  useless  :  what  effect  has  followed  all  your  ^^^ 
former  indulgence  towards  them  ?  Their  audacity  has  ^'*-^- 
risen  in  proportion  to  your  forbearance  :  they  will  never 
cease  to  injure  till  they  lose  the  power  of  doing  so.  They 
must  either  be  conquerors  or  conquered — ^matters  have 
fairly  come  to  that ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who 
does  not  see  this  in  the  clearest  light.''  "  The  right 
of  going  from  one  country  to  another,"  said  Bris- 
sot, "  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man ;  but  the 
ri^t  ceases  when  it  becomes  a  crime.  Can  there  be 
a  more  flagrant  offence  than  that  of  emigrating,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  on  our  country  the  horrors  of  foreign 
war?  What  other  object  have  the  crowds  who  now 
daily  leave  France  ?  Hear  their  menaces,  examine  their 
conduct,  read  their  libels,  and  you  will  see  that  what  they 
call  honour  is  what  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  has 
condemned  as  the  height  of  baseness.  Can  we  be  igno- 
rant that  at  this  moment  the  cabinets  of  Europe  are 
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CHAP,    besieged  by  their  importunity,  and  possibly  preparing  to 
second  their  entreaties  ?     Confidence  is  every  day  sink- 


1  Hirtf  Pari  ^^S  ^  ^^^  rapid  fall  of  the  assignats  renders  nugatory  the 
xii.  163,174.  best  deyised  plans  of  finance.  How  is  it  possible  to 
Hist  i.  266.  put  a  curb  on  the  factions  of  the  interior,  when  we  sufier 
32."m^'u\  the  emigrants  to  escape  with  impunity,  who  are  about  to 
165.  TLu.  jjj^g  ^jjg  scourge  of  foreign  war  upon  all  our  homes  V^ 

The  constitutional  party  could  not  deny  the  justice  of 
Answer  of  theso  alanus,  but  they  strove  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
tutionaiisto.  the  measures  which  were  proposed  to  be  adopted  against 
the  emigrants.  "We  are  about,''  said  Condorcet,  "to 
put  the  sincerity  of  the  King  to  too  severe  a  trial,  if  we 
require  him  to  adopt  measures  of  severity  against  his 
nearest  relations.  Foreign  powers  can  hardly  be  con- 
vinced that  he  really  enjoys  his  fi-eedom ;  and  is  it  by 
his  consenting  to  such  an  act  that  their  doubts  are  to  be 
removed  ?  What  will  be  the  efiect  of  the  extreme  mea- 
sures which  are  proposed  ?  Are  they  likely  to  calm  the 
passions,  soothe  the  pride,  or  heal  the  wounds  which  have 
been  inflamed  1  They  will  bring  back  few  of  the  absent^ 
irritate  many  of  the  present.  Time,  distress,  the  fiigid 
hospitality  of  strangers,  the  love  of  home,  a  sense  of  our 
justice,  must  be  the  means  of  restoring  the  love  of  their 
country  in  their  bosoms  :  by  the  proposed  measures  you 
•  will  extinguish  it.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  more  wise 
than  ourselves,  beheld  with  contempt  those  assemblages 
of  discontented  spirits  on  the  fi-ontier,  who  would  be 
more  truly  formidable  if  exercising  their  spleen  at  home. 
A  signal  of  alarm  so  sounded  by  us  will  at  once  excite 
the  jealousy  of  all  the  European  powers,  and  really  bring 
on  those  foreign  dangers  which  would  never  have  arisen 
from  the  supplications  of  our  nobility.  The  pain  of  con- 
fiscation is  odious  in  the  most  tyrannical  states ;  what 
must  it  be  considered  in  a  nation  exercising  the  first 
rights  of  freedom  1  Are  all  the  emigrants  culpable  in  an 
equal  degree  ?  How  many  has  fear  rendered  exiles  from 
their  country  ?     Are  you  now  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
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that  these  fears  were  well  founded,  to  justify  their  deser-    chap. 
tion  of  France,  and  to  demonstrate  to  mankind  that  the      ^"' 


picture  they  have  drawn  of  our  government  is  nowise     i79i. 
overcharged  1     Let  us  rather  prove  that  their  calumnies 
were  unfounded,  and  silence  their  complaints  by  pursuing  ^  Hist  Pari 
a  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  theyuki^. 
anticipate/'^ 

The  Assembly,  influenced  by  the  pressing  dangers  of 
emigration,  disregarded  aU  these  considerations.      Two  Decree' 
decrees  were  passed,  the  first  of  which  commanded  the  ^^^ 
King^s  brother,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  regency  during  ^^  ^^' 
the  minority  of  the  Dauphin,  to  return  to  France,  under 
pain  of  being  held  to  have  abdicated  his  eventual  right  to 
the  regency ;  while  the  second  declared  all  the  French 
without  the  kingdom  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Noy.9. 
constitution ;    and  subjected  all  those  who  should  not 
return  before  the  1st  of  January  to  the  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  their  estates^  under  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  their  wives,  children,  and  creditors.     This  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  French  Assembly  cannot  be 
better  characterised  than  in  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  VindicicB  GaMiccBy  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  undue  prejudice  against  the  Revolution.     ^^  Examples 
of  this  kind,''  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  are  instances  t^^. 
of  that  reckless  tyranny  which  punishes  the  innocent  to  mi^  j^^' 
make  sure  of  including  the  guilty,  as  well  as  of  that  j^-.'}-^- 
refined  cruelty  which,  after  rendering  home  odious,  per-  Hiit.  Par'i. 
haps  insupportable,  pursues  with  unrelenting  rage  such  of  218.    '    ' 
its  victims  as  fly  to  foreign  lands."^ 

The  disposal  of  the  refi:'actory  clergy  was  the  next 
question  which  occupied  the  Assembly  :  it  excited  debates  Anoment 
more  stormy  than  those  on  the  emigrants,  in  proportion  SecS^ll 
as  religious  rancour  is  more  bitter  than  civil  dissension,  ^y.^^^"*" 
*•  What  are  you  about  to  do  V'  exclaimed  the  advocates  ^^^'  ^^• 
of  the  clergy.     "  Are  you,  who  have  consecrated  the  free- 
dom of  worship,  to  be  the  first  to  violate  it  1     The  decla- 
ration of  the  rights  of  man  places  it  on  a  basis  even  more 
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CHAP,    solemn  than  the  constitution  ;  and  yet  you  seriously  pro- 
pose to  subvert  it!      The   Constituent  Assembly,  the 


1791.  author  of  so  much  good  to  France,  has  left  this  one 
schism  as  a  legacy  to  its  successors  :  close  it,  for  God's 
sake  ;  do  not  widen  the  breach.  To  refuse  an  oath  from 
a  sense  of  duty  can  never  be  blamable ;  to  take  it  from 
a  desire  of  gain  is  alone  disgraceful  Shall  we  deprive 
those,  who  decline  from  conscientious  scruples^  of  the 
slender  subsistence  which  they  enjoy  1  Destroyers  of 
political  inequality,  shall  we  re-establish  a  distinction 
more  odious  than  any,  by  crushing  to  the  dust  a  merito- 
rious class  of  men  ?  Who  shall  guarantee  ourselves  from 
similar  spoliation,  if  we  reduce  to  beggary  the  earliest 
supporters  of  the  Revolution,  those  who  first  joined  our 
standard  after  the  inmiortal  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court  ? 
Beware  of  driving  to  desperation  a  set  of  men  still  possess- 
ing extensive  influence  over  the  rural  population.  If  you 
are  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  justice,  yet  pause  before 
xiLi29,m.  you  adopt  a  measure  so  likely  to  awaken  the  flames  of 
civil  war  among  ourselves.''^ 

But  the  days  of  reason  and  justice  were  past.     The 

Severo'de-   Icadcrs  of  thc  popular  party  all  declared  against  the 

SnS^?*  priests.     Even  Condorcet,  the  advocate  of  freedom  of 

Not.  5.      worship,  was  the  first  to  support  the  violent  measures 

proposed  against  them.      It  was  decreed  that  all  the 

clergy  should  be  ordained  instantly  to  take  the  oath  to 

the  constitution,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their 

benefices,  and  declared  suspected  of  treason  against  the 

state.     They  were  ordered  to  be  moved  from  place  to 

place,  to  prevent  their  acquiring  any  influence  over  their 

flocks,  and  imprisoned  if  they  refused  to  obey.     On  no 

account  were  they  to  exercise  any  religious  rites  in 

"HiitPari  Pi^^**^-     Such  was  tho  liberty  which  the  Revolution  had 

xiL  129,157.  abready  bestowed  upon  France — such  its  gratitude  to  its 

7th  No^'    first  supporters.2      The   adoption  of  these  severe  and 

Mig.!!;  156.' oppressive  enactments  was  signalised  by  the  first  open 

expression  of  irreligious  or  atheistical  sentiments  in  the 
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Assembly.     "  My  Grod  is  the  Law — I  acknowledge  no    chap. 

other/^  was  the  expression  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  !_ 

chnrch.     The  remonstrance  of  the  constitutional  bishops      *79i. 
had  no  effect.     These  and  similar  expressions  were  loudly 
applauded,  and  the  decree  was  carried  in  the  midst  of 
tumult  and  acclamation. 

When  these  acts  were  submitted,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitution,  to  the  King  for  his  consideration,  he  sanctioned  The  Kiiig 
the  first  decree  against  his  brother,  but  put  his  yeto  upon  nnctioa 
the  last,  and  the  one  against  the  priests.  He  had  pre-  ci«m. 
viously  and  openly  censured  his  brother's  desertion  of  the  ^^^'  ^^' 
kingdom,  and  his  disapproval  of  the  general  emigration 
of  the  noblesse  was  well  known  to  all  parties,  for  on  the 
14th  October  he  had  issued  a  pressing  proclamation, 
urging  them,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  return  ;^  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  extreme 
measures  which  were  now  meditated  against  them.  It 
was  proposed  in  the  council  that,  to  pacify  the  people, 
whom  it  was  well  known  the  exercise  of  the  veto  would 
exasperate,  the  King  should  dismiss  all  his  religious 
attendants,  excepting  those  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to 
the  constitution  ;  but  to  this  Louis,  though  in  general  so 
flexible,  opposed  an  invincible  resistance,  observing,  that 
it  would  ill  become  those  who  had  declared  the  right  of 
every  subject  in  the  realm  to  liberty  of  conscience,  to 
deny  it  to  the  sovereign  alone.  In  acting  thus  firmly, 
he  was  supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the  constitutional 
party,  and  by  the  directory  of  the  department  of  Paris  ; 
and  he  stood  much  in  need  of  their  adhesion,  in  thus 
coming  to  open  rupture  with  the  people  and  the  legis- 
lature.    The  announcement  of  the  King's  refusal  was 

*  "Fran^ais  qtii  avez  abaiidoim6  votre  patrie,  revenez  dans  son  sein ;  c'eet  li 
qu'est  le  poste  dlioimeur;  parcequ'il  n*j  a  de  veritable  honneur  qu'ft  servir  Bon 
pays  et  ft  d^fendre  les  lois.  Yenez  leur  donner  Tappui  que  tous  les  bons  citoyens 
leur  doiyent :  eUes  voua  rendront  i  leur  tour  ce  calmo  et  ce  bonheur  que  youb 
chercberiez  en  vain  but  nne  terre  6trangdre.  ReTenez  done,  et  que  le  coeur  ceeee 
d'etre  d6chir6  entre  ses  sentimena  qui  sont  les  mftmes  pour  tous,  et  les  deyoks  de 
la  Royaut6  qui  I'attachent  principalement  Ik  ceux  qui  suivent  la  loL" — Prodor 
matifm  de  Louis  XYL  cmx  EmigrU,  14  OeL  1791 ;  Hia.  Pad,  ziL  160, 162. 
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CHAP,    reoeired  with  very  different  feelings  by  the  different 
^^^'     parties  in  the  Assembly.      The  republicans  could  not 


1791.     disguise  their  satisfaction  at  a  step  which  promised  to 
embroil  him  still  further  with  the  nation,  and  to  give  to 
their  ambitious  projects  the  weight  of  popular  support. 
Jmit! Pari.  They  congratulated  the  ministers  in  terms  of  irony  on 
ni^^^*  the  decisive  proof  they  had  now  given  of  the  freedom  of 
i8*hW.    the  throne.     On  the  following  morning,   a  severe  pro- 
Ti.360,372!  clamation  from  Louis  appeared  against  the  emigrants. 
Mig.  ii.  157.  The  Feuillants  animadverted  upon  it  as  an  unconstitu- 
sJ;"*^'    tional  stretch  of  prerogative  ;  the  Jacobins,  as  too  indul- 
gent in  its  expressions.^ 

The  choice  of  a  mayor  for  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  room 
Election  of  of  Bailly,  whose  period  of  holding  that  dignity  had  expired, 
aM^yorof  gij^pj-jy  j^fj^j.  occupied  the  attention  of  the  capital.     La- 
^**^-  ^^-     fayette  had  retired  from  the  command  of  the  national 
guards,  and  was  a  candidate  for  that  dignity.     He  was 
supported  by  the  constitutionalists ;  while  Potion,  the 
organ  of  the  now  united  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people.     The  court,  jealous  of  Lafayette, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  dislike,  especially 
to  the  Queen,  since  the  5th  October,  had  the  imprudence 
to  throw  the  influence  of  the  crown  into  the  scale  for 
Potion,  and  even  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  for  that 
purpose.     "  M.  Lafayette,"  said  the  Queen,  "  aspires  to 
the  mayoralty,  in  the  hope  of  soon  becoming  a  mayor  of 
the  palace  ;  Potion  is  a  Jacobin  and  a  republican,  but  he 
is  a  fool,  incapable  of  rendering  himself  the  head  of  a 
party .'^     Potion  accordingly  was  elected^  and  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    The  majority  which   Petion  obtained  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  coalition  of  the  whole  democratic  party, 
"Hist Pari  ^^  immense,  and  showed  in  a  decisive  manner  the  vast 
»i.  830.      preponderance  which  the  democrats,  who  were  carrying  on 
,2oSh  Nov!    the  Revolution,  had  already  acquired  over  the  constitu- 
L 168.        tionalists  who  commenced  it ;  for  Petion  had  6708  votes — 
Lafayette  only  3125.2 
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Meanwhile,  the  King's  ministers  were  daily  becoming    chap. 
more  unpopular,  from  the  decided  resistance  he  had  at 


length  made  to  the  iniquitous  measures  sought  to  be  forced  ^7^^- 
on  him  by  the  Assembly.  The  Jacobin  and  Cordelier  Dirtitaioii 
clubs  thundered  against  them,  night  after  night,  in  the  "|?J^ 
most  violent  and  indignant  strains ;  and  the  general  misery 
of  the  country,  which  in  reality  was  owing  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  universally  ascribed  to  their  factious  resistance 
to  it.*  The  emigration  of  the  nobles,  and  universal  dis- 
trust or  actual  bankruptcy  of  the  capitalists,  had  destroyed 
almost  entirely  the  home  trade  of  France.  Manufactures 
of  every  sort  were  at  a  stand,  and  the  workmen  employed 
in  them,  destitute  of  bread,  added  every  where  to  the 
formidable  and  seditious  groups  which  menaced  the  public 
tranquillity.  This  distress,  which  was  universal,  was  fear- 
fully aggravated  by  its  immediately  succeeding  the  un- 
bound^ hopes  of  general  felicity  which  had  been  formed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  f  A  contempo- 
rary writer,  of  the  republican  party,  has  left  the  following 
picture  of  the  state  of  France  at  this  period  :  "  In  truth, 
the  real  evils  of  France  at  this  period  were  such  that 
they  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  even  by  the  most  malig- 
nant ambition.  Two  parties,  equally  inveterate  in  their 
animosities,  equally  rancorous  in  their  hatred,  divided  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  Jacobins  re- 
proached the  Femllants  with  labouring  in  secret  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  regime ;  the  Feuillants  retorted  on 
the  Jacobins  that  they  had  organised,  by  means  of  their 
affiliated  dubs,  the  most  infernal  despotism  that  had  ever 

*  "  CelsQS  et  PauliniiSi  cmn  prudentiA  eorum  nemo  uteretar,  inani  nomine 
dnciim,  aliensB  culpse  pnotendebantor — ^Tribuni,  centurionesque  ambigui,  quod 
spretis  melioribus  deterrimi  valebant :  miles  alacer,  qui  tamen  jussa  duoum 
interpretari  quam  ezsequi  mallet" — ^TACirnSy  HitL  ii  89. 

t  "  Nous  avons  not6  le  dehors,  les  joumauz,  les  dubs.  Mais  sous  cette 
surface  sonore,  est  le  dessous,  insondable,  muet>  Vvnfini  de  la  aoujfrcmce,  Souf- 
firance  croissante,  aggravte  monJement  par  I'amertume  d'un  si  grand  espoir 
tromp^  aggrav^e  matiriellement  par  la  disparition  subite  de  toute  ressouroe. 
Le  premier  r^snltat  des  Tiolenoes  fdt  de  fiaire  partir,  outre  les  nobles^  beaucoup 
de  gcDA  riches  ou  aisis,  nuUement  ennemis  de  la  Involution,  mais  qui  avaient 
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CHAP,  oppressed  mankind.  The  constitution  for  which  the  nation 
^"'  had  so  ardently  panted,  and  which  it  was  fondly  hoped 
1791.  vould  prove  a  remedy  for  every  evil,  was  finished,  and  yet 
the  public  miseries  were  augmented.  Every  day  saw  fresh 
crimes  against  persons  and  property  committed,  and  all 
with  impunity.  The  public  peace  was  in  no  degree  re- 
established ;  the  laws  were  powerless,  th§  magistrates 
impotent.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  public  tran- 
quillity would  be  efiectually  restored  by  the  Juges  de  Paix, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  therefore  possessing  their  con- 
fidence ;  but  they  had  proved  totally  powerless.  Public 
and  private  credit  had  alike  perished  amidst  the  general 
convulsions.  Specie  had  disappeared  from  the  circulation. 
The  assignat  had  fallen  to  a  third  of  its  value,  and  occa- 
sioned such  an  amount  of  ruin  to  private  fortunes  that 
numbers  already  wished  for  a  return  to  the  ancient  regime, 
and  were  doing  their  utmost  to  promote  it.  Famine,  the 
usual  attendant  on  public  calamities,  had  appeared,  and 
its  pangs  were  aggravated  by  their  being  felt  in  the  midst 
of  abundance.  The  peasants,  tenacious  of  their  property, 
every  where  refused  the  assignats,  to  the  fall  of  which  no 
limit  could  be  assigned,  and  the  purchasers  in  towns  had 
nothing  else  to  ofier.  Thus  sales  could  not  be  efiected  : 
both  parties  were  in  despair,  and  poverty  was  universal, 
though  there  was  plenty  in  the  land.  In  this  extremity, 
crowds  of  famishing  citizens  threw  themselves  on  the  barn- 
yards of  the  farmers,  and  took  grain  by  force  :  while  the 
rural  population  sounded  the  tocsin  in  their  villages,  and 
forced  the  municipal  officers  to  put  themselves  at  their 
head  to  resist  this  violence,  or  retaliated  by  pillaging  the 

peor.  Ce  qui  reetaity  n'osait  ni  bonger,  ni  entreprendre,  ni  yendre,  m  acheter, 
ni  fiabriquer,  ni  denser.  L'argent  efiray^  se  tenait  au  fond  des  bourses ;  toute 
speculation,  tout  traTail  6tait  arrfttl — ^L'ouyrier  muet  et  sombre,  renvoyd  des 
ateliers,  se  promenait  lee  brae  crois^s,  errait  tout  le  jour,  6coutait  les  conversa- 
tions  des  groupes  animte,  rempliasait  les  dubs,  les  tribunes,  les  abords  de 
TAflsemblde.  Toute  6meute,  payte  ou  non  pay6e,  trouvait  dans  la  rue  une 
arm6e  d'ouTriers  aigris  de  misdre,  de  trayaiUeurs  exc6dte  d'ennui  et  d'inaction, 
trop  beureuz,demanidrB  ou  d'autre,  de  travailler  au  moins  un  jour." — ^IIiohelet, 
HiHowrt  de  la  lUvokOicn,  ii  410.  • 
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buighs  ;  and  the  lair,  equally  trampled  under  foot  by  both    chap. 
parties,  was  alike  impotent  to  repress  or  punish  the  yiolence     ^^^' 
of  either.     This  was  the  state  of  France  during  the  whole     ^791. 
winter.''^     Such  is  the  picture  of  France  at  this  period,  aSC^vi. 
drawn  by  two  ardent  supporters  of  the  Revolution.  ^^^  ^^• 

One  branch  of  the  public  service  had  in  an  especial 
manner  fallen  into  disorder,  from  the  confusion  conse-  DMaylnd 
quent  on  the  Revolution — and  this,  from  its  subsequent  ^. 
importance  during  the  war,  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  Nayt  had  in  a  few  years  become  so  disorganised, 
that  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  noble  fleet  which  Louis  XVI. 
had  nursed  up  with  so  much  care,  to  counterbalance  that  of 
England,  could  be  said  to  remain.    The  ships  indeed  were 
there,  the  arsenals  were  full,  but  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion were  at  an  end.     The  national  riches  were  dried  up 
in  their  sources  by  the  destruction  of  credit  and  capital 
during  the  Revolution  :  St  Domingo,  the  most  important 
colony  of  France,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  or  cQscord ; 
the  marine  was  discontented  ;  the  dockyards,  the  vessels, 
the  arsenals,  presented  a  frightful  picture  of  insubordina- 
tion, license,  and  neglect.     *^  The  cause  of  these  evils,^^ 
says  Bertrand  de  M olleville,  the  minister  of  marine,  ^^  was 
evident.   Those  who  should  obey  had  every  where  assumed 
the  direction  ;  those  who  should  direct,  being  deprived  of 
all  authority,  were  overwhelmed  with  impunity  by  outrages 
and  abuse.     In  truth,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a 
mutiny  in  the  ports,  or  on  board  the  royal  vessels,  in  which 
the  mutineers  had  been  punished.     The  most  legitimate 
and  necessary  acts  of  authority  were  deemed  insults,  by 
men  who  had  suddenly  passed  from  a  state  of  necessary 
subjection  to  one  of  absolute  independence.     Clubs  of  all  de^'^u. 
sorts,  incorporations  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  and  ^J*J 
powerful  than  those  which  the  constitution  had  destroyed,  ^15^^^ 
and  which  set  every  species  of  authority  at  defiance,  were  fS^^SS* 
established  in  every  port,  and  proscribed,  outraged,  or  put  i.  299, 302. 
to  flight  their  superiors.     These  facts  are  notorious — ^no 
words  can  exaggerate  them.'^^ 
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CHAP.        While  the  royal  navy  was  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
^^'*      disorganisation  and  mutiny,  the  noblest  colony  of  France, 


1791.     which  singly  sustained  the  colossus  of  its  maritime  power, 
Cornice-  had  fallen,  from  the  effects  of  the  Rerolution,  into  a  series 
tetionfnTt  ^^  disasters  the  most  dreadful  recorded  in  history.     The 
i^o™i»^-    slaves  in  that  flourishing  colony,  agitated  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  they  received  of  the  levelling  principles  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  had  early  manifested  symptoms  of 
insubordination.      The  Assembly,  divided  between  the 
desire  of  enfranchising  so  large  a  body  of  men,  and  the 
evident  dangers  of  such  a  step,  had  long  hesitated  as  to 
the  course  they  should  adopt,  and  were  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  planters.      In  the  debate  which 
ensued,  decisive  evidence  was  afforded  of   the  length 
to  which  the  Jacobins  were  inclined  to  push  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  total   disregard  of  human  suffering  in 
carrying  them  into  practice,  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guidied.     "  Perish  the  colonies,"  said  Moreau  de  St  M^ry, 
"  rather  than  that  one  principle  be  sacrificed  \"    "  Perish 
the  colonies,''  added  Robespierre,  ^^  rather  than  afl&x  a 
stain  to  your  happiness,  your  glory,  your  liberty  !    Yes,  I 
repeat  it.     Perish  the  colonies,  rather  than  let  them,  by 
their  menaces,  compel  us  to  do  what  is  most  loudly  called 
for  by  their  interests  !'*     Pressed  by  the  dangers  clearly 
depicted  on  one  side,  and  the  clamour  as  loudly  expressed 
u^^pml  ^^  ^^^  other,  the  Assembly  steered  a  middle  course,  by 
t''  ^^'-^98  d^^^reeing  that  all  persons  of  colour,  bom  of  free  parents, 
Lac.  L  214.'  should  havc  the  right  of  entering  the  colonial  Assemblies ; 
Ti.  402, 403.'  but  declaring  that  beyond  that  they  would  not  go,  unless 
the  colony  itself  took  the  initiative.^ 

But  these  steps  were  too  slow  for  the  revolutionists. 
Dwadfii  The  passions  of  the  negroes  were  excited  by  the  efforts  of 
ZT^"''  a  society,  styled  "  The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Blacks," 
of  which  Brissot  was  the  leading  member ;  and  the  mulat- 
toes  were  induced,  by  their  injudicious  advice,  to  organise 
an  insurrection.  They  trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to 
control  the  ferocity  of  the  slaves  even  during  the  heat  of 
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a  revolt ;  they  little  knew  the  dissimulation  and  cruelty    chap. 
of  the  negro  character.     A  uniyersal  revolt  was  planned     ^"" 


and  organised,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part     ^781. 
of  the  planters,  and  the  same  night  fixed  on  for  its  breaking 
out  over  the  whole  island.     Accordingly,  at  midnight  on 
the  30th  of  September  the  insurrection  began.     In  an  8«pt  90. 
instant,  twelve  hundred  coffee  and  two  hundred  sugar 
plantations  were  in  flames  ;  the  buildings,  the  machinery, 
the  farm-offices,  were  reduced  to  ashes;  the  unfortunate 
proprietors  hunted  down,  murdered,  or  thrown  into  the 
flames  by  the  infuriated  slaves.      Ere  long  a  hundred  oet  so. 
thousand  rebels  were  in  arms,  who  committed  every  where 
the  most  frightful  atrocities.     The  horrors  of  a  servile  war 
universaQy  appeai*ed.     The  unchained  African  signalised 
his  ingenuity  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  unheard-of 
modes  of  torture.    An  unhappy  planter  was  sawed  asunder 
between  two  boards  ;  the  horrors  inflicted  on  the  women 
exceeded  any  thing  known  even  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
ferocity.    The  indulgent  master  was  sacrificed  equally  with 
the  inhuman  ;  on  all  alike,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed  race  were  indiscriminately 
wreaked.      Crowds  of  slaves  traversed  the  country  with 
the  heads  of  white  children  affixed  on  their  pikes  ;  they 
served   as  the  standards  of  these   furious  assemblages. 
In  a  few  instances  only,  the  humanity  of  the  negro  cha-  iHirt.p«ri 
racter  resisted  the  contagion  of  the  time ;  and  some  faithftd  g*-^W^- 
slaves,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  fed  in  caves  their  vi.  403,404. 
masters,  or  the  children  of  these,  whom  they  had  rescued  Toui.u.98! 
from  destruction.^ 

The  intelligence  of  these  disasters  excited  an  angry  dis- 
cussion  in  the  Assembly.     Brissot,  the  most  vehement  The . 


opponent  of  slavery,  ascribed  them  all  to  the  refusal  of  n/i^Li 
the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  negroes;  the  moderate  S^"^ 
members,  to  the  inflammatory  addresses  circulated  among  ^°''-  ^• 
them  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Paris.     At  length  it 
was  agreed  to  concede  to  the  men  of  colour  the  political 
rights  for  which  they  contended ;    and  in  consequence  of 

VOL.  II.  L 
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CHAP,    that  resolution  the  blacks  were  at  once  emancipated,  and 

L_  St  Domingo  obtained  the  nominal  blessing  of  freedom. 

1791.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  great  changes  of  nature  are 
conducted ;  a  child  does  not  acquire  the  strength  of  man- 
hood in  an  hour,  or  a  tree  the  consistency  of  the  hardy 
denizens  of  the  forest  in  a  season.  The  hasty  philanthro- 
pists who  conferred  upon  an  ignorant  slave  population  the 
precipitate  gift  of  freedom,  did  them  a  greater  injury  than 
their  worst  enemies.  The  black  population  remain  to  this 
day,  in  St  Domingo,  a  memorable  example  of  the  ruinous 
effect  of  precipitate  emancipation.  Without  the  steady 
habits  of  civilised  society  ;  ignorant  of  the  wants  whidi 
reconcile  to  a  life  of  labour;  destitute  of  the  support  which 
a  regular  government  might  have  afforded,  they  have 
brought  to  the  duties  of  cultivated,  the  habits  of  savage 
life.  To  the  indolence  of  the  negro  character  they  have 
joined  the  vices  of  European  corruption  ;  profligate,  idle, 
and  disorderly,  they  have  declined  both  in  number  and  in 
happiness :  from  being  the  greatest  sugar  plantation  in 
m^mL.  *^®  world,  the  island  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
u^^lit  ™portiiig  *1^^*  valuable  produce;  and  the  inhabitants, 
Toui.  ii.  98.  Baked  and  voluptuous,  are  fast  receding  into  the  state  of 
vi!403,4a5!  nature  from  which  their  ancestors  were  torn,  two  centuries 
ago,  by  the  rapacity  of  Christian  avarice.^* 

An  internal  disaster,  attended  with  circumstances  of 
Origin  if  the  equal  atrocity,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale,  occurred  in 
•t  A^rigno^  Avignon.  This  city,  belonging  to  the  Pope,  had  been  the 
theatre  of  incessant  strife  and  bloody  events  ever  since  the 
project  had  been  formed,  in  1 790,  by  its  ardent  democrats, 
to  procure  its  severance  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
and  effect  its  union  with  the  neighbouring  and  revolution- 
ised provinces  of  France.  This  project  waa  rejected  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  May  1 790,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  European  powers 

*  'nie  details  of  this  dreadfal  insurrection,  with  a  full  account  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  St  Domingo,  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Napoleon  to  recover  that  island.  It  is  not  the 
least  important  incident  of  the  eventful  era.    Vide  tf^a>  chap,  xxxvi. 
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bj  the  open  spoliation  of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly    chap. 
state;  but  the  democratic  party,  ardently  desirous  of  pro-      ^^^' 
moting  the  union  with  France,  rose  in  insurrection  on  the     ^79i. 
night  of  the  11th  June,  chased  from  the  city  the  papal  Jnattii. 
legate,  who  retired  to  Ghambery  in  Savoy,  and  put  the  arms 
of  France  over  the  gates  of  his  palace.     With  this  revolt 
terminated  the  government  of  the  Pope  in  this  distant  and 
diminutive  possession.     A  long  period  of  discord  and  self- 
government  ensued,  during  which  the  ruling  democrats  of 
Avignon,  having  shaken  oflF  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
were  striving  to  eflFect  its  junction  with  France ;   and  at 
length,  on  the  14th  September,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Sept  u. 
on  the  very  last  day  of  its  sitting,  decreed,  amidst  loud 
applause,  the  annexation  of  this  little  state :  commencing 
thus  that  system  of  propagandism  and  foreign  aggression, 
in  which  revolutionary  passions  find  their  natural  vent,  J^Pm^Dwm. 
and  which  was  destined  to  carry  the  French  arms  to  the  R6v.iT.687. 
Kremlin,  and  to  bring  the  Tartars  and  Bashkirs  to  the  sJ^'^5!' 
walls  of  Paris.^* 

It  was  predicted,  and  perhaps  expected,  by  the  Revo- 
lutionists,   both  in  Paris   and  Avignon,  that  this  long  Pn»n^ 
agitated  incorporation  would  at  once  still  the  furious  pas-  oJ^li* 
sions  which  had  so  long  torn  this  unhappy  community.  ^^*»"- 
But  such  was  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  the  an- 
nexation shortly  led  to  a  massacre  more  frightful  than  any 
which  had  yet  stained  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
The  municipality  passed  a  decree,  ordering  the  whole  oct.  le. 
beUs  and  plate  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  churches  to  be 
seized  and  publicly  sold.      The  rural  population,  roused  ,  p^^i^^ 
by  the  priests,  and  indignant  at  this  act  of  sacrilege,  as-  i^"- 1^*^-. 
sembled  in  crowds^  loudly  demanding  an  account  of  the  vt  874.  "' 
dilapidation  and  embezzlement  of  the  municipality;^  and 

*  "  L*ABBemble6  Nationale,  oonsidSnnt  qu'en  veitu  dee  droits  de  la  France 
snr  les  ^tats  r6uius  d'Avignon  et  da  comtat  Venaissm,  et  conform^ment  au  yceu 
Ubrement  et  solenneUement  %sxaB  par  la  nujorit^  dee  commimes  et  des  citoyens 
de  oes  deux  pays,  pour  6tre  inoorpor^  i  la  France,  les  dits  deux  6tat8  r^unis 
d'Avignon  et  du  comtat  VenaiaBin  sont^  dds  ce  moment,  partie  int^grale  de 
l'empireFraDfaiB.'*--2>tfcree,  14  Sept  1791;  MfmUeWy  15  Sept  1791,  p.  1073. 
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CHAP,    having  got  hold  of  Lescuyer,  the  clerk  to  the  municipality, 
^^'      they  murdered  him  on  the  spot ;   and  a  woman,  vith  her 


1791.     scissors,  scooped  out  the  eyes  of  the  dead  body. 

The  revenge  of  the  popular  party  was  slow,  but  not  the 
MaBtacresat  Icss  atrocious.  lu  silcnco  they  collected  their  forces;  and 
Odtfso?'  at  length,  when  all  assistance  was  absent,  surrounded  the 
city<  The  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  manned,  so  as  to 
render  all  escape  impossible,  and  a  band  of  assassins, 
headed  by  Jourdan,  nicknamed  "Coupe-t^te" — already  sig- 
nalised by  his  atrocity  on  the  6th  October,  when  the 
royal  family  were  brought  from  Versailles  to  Paris — sought 
out,  in  their  own  houses,  the  individuals  destined  for 
death.  Sixty  unhappy  wretches,  including  thirteen  women, 
were  speedily  seized  and  thrust  into  prison,  where,  during 
the  obscurity  of  night,  the  murderers  wreaked  their 
vengeance  with  impunity.  One  young  man  put  fourteen 
to  death  with  his  own  hand,  and  at  length  only  desisted 
from  excess  of  fatigue ;  the  father  was  brought  to  witness 
the  massacre  of  his  children,  the  children  that  of  the 
father,  to  aggravate  their  sufierings ;  twelve  women 
perished  after  having  undergone  tortures  worse  than  death 
itself ;  an  old  priest,  remarkable  for  a  life  of  beneficence, 
who  had  escaped,  was  pursued,  and  sacrificed  by  the  objects 
of  his  bounty.  A  mother  big  with  child  was  thrown,  yet 
alive,  into  a  ditch  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  quicklime ; 
a  son  having  thrown  himself  into  his  father's  arms  to  save 
his  life,  they  were  precipitated,  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace,, into  the  ditch,  where  they  were  found  both  dead, 
with  their  lips  pressed  together.  The  women  were  violated 
before  being  murdered ;  and  such  was  the  fury  of  the 
people  that  they  actually  devoured  human  hearts,  and  had 
dishes  served  up  formed  of  the  bodies  of  their  victims.* 
The  recital  of  these  atrocities  excited  the  utmost  commise- 
ration in  the  Assembly.  Cries  of  indignation  arose  on  all 
sides;  the  president  fainted  after  reading  the  letter  which 

* "  Comment  oublier  oes  repas  barbares  de  oobuib  polpitans,  et  oee  festins 
inouiB  oH  lea  entrailleB  fumantes  servirent  de  mete ! " — Prudbokhe,  iy.  21. 
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commimicated  its  details.      But  this,  like  almost  all  the    chap. 
other  crimes  of  the  popular  party  during  the  progress  of     ^^'' 


the  Revolution,  remained  unpunished.     The  Legislature,      1792. 
after  some  delay,  felt  it  necessary  to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  JJj^^' 
and  some  of  the  authors  of  this  massacre  afterwards  fell 
the  victims,  on  the  31st  May,  of  the  sanguinary  passions 
of  which  they  had  given  so  cruel  an  example.     In  a  revo- 
lution, the  ruling  power,  themselves  supported  by  the 
populace,  can  rarely  punish  its  excesses;   the  period  of  11^.213 
reaction  must  be  waited  for  before  this  can  in  general  be  J^^^- 
attempted ;  and  thus  vice  advances  with  accelerated  strides  i^.2i.  Hi*t. 
fipom  the  very  magnitude  of  the  crimes  committed  by  421/  *"' 
itself.i 

All  these  accumulated  horrors  and  disasters,  though 
brought  about  by  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  were  FaUof'tiw 
ascribed  by  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  the  resistance  opposed  ^a^il^i. 
by  the  King's  ministers  to  the  progress  of  its  principles.  3?^^^ 
It  was  their  fanaticism  which  roused  the  rural  population ;  *®i»^"- 
it  was  their  gold  which  hired  miscreants  to  commit  these 
atrocities,  in  order  to  bring  discredit  on  the  Revolution ; 
it  was  they  who  famished  the  people ;  it  was  they  who 
hindered  the  sales  of  grain,  who  depreciated  the  assignats, 
and  had  ruined  St  Domingo.  The  clamour  soon  became 
universal,  irresistible.  The  people  believed  every  thing 
they  were  told ;  and,  as  usual  in  the  presence  of  danger, 
divisions  soon  appeared  among  the  ministers  themselves. 
The  one  half,  led  by  de  Lessart  and  Bertrand  de  MoUe- 
ville,  were  inclined  to  the  aristocratic  and  decided — ^the 
other,  headed  by  Narbonne  and  Cahier  de  Gerville,  to 
the  democratic  and  conceding  side.  Sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  their  adversaries,  the  popular  leaders  in  the 
Assembly  pushed  their  advantages,  and  preferred  an 
accusation  against  the  two  former  of  the  ministry.  Though 
they  were  baffled  for  some  time  by  the  ability  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  yet  at  length 
the  King  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  make  a  total  change 
in  his  councils.     The  principle  adopted  in  the  formation 
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CHAP,    of  the  new  ministry  was  the  same  as  that  acted  on  in 

VII  • 

—  similar  extremities  by  Charles  I. — ^to  divide  the  opposition, 

1792.     i)j  the  selection  of  the  least  intemperate  of  its  members. 

Roland  was  made  minister  of  the  interior ;  Dumourier 

1  Mi£  i  164  '^^i^®^  *^®  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs ;  Lacoste,  Clavifere, 

1*0.1*218,'  Duranthon,  and  Servan  were  severally  appointed  to  the 

57/58.    "'  marine,  the  finances,  the  judicatory,  and  the  ministry  of 

war.^ 

Dumourier  was  forty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  was 
chanctw  of  Called  to  this  important  situation.     He  had  many  of  the 
^"*"'  qualities  of  a  great  man  :  abilities,  an  enterprising  char- 
acter, indefatigable  activity,  impetuosity  of  disposition, 
confidence  in  his  own  fortune  ;  a  steady  and  quick  coup- 
d'osil.     Fertile  in  resources,  pliant  in  temper,  engaging  in 
conversation,  unbounded  in  ambition,  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  rise  to  distinction  in  a  period  of  civil  commo- 
tion. But  these  great  mental  powers  were  counterbalanced 
by  others  of  an  opposite  tendency.     A  courtier  before 
1789,  a  constitutionalist  under  the  first  Assembly,  a 
Girondist  under  the  second,  he  seemed  inclined  to  change 
with  every  wind  that  blew,  in  the  constant  desire  to  raise 
himself  to  the  head  of  affairs.     Volatile,  fickle,  inconsid- 
erate, he  adopted  measures  too  hastily  to  insure  success ; 
veering  with  all  the  changes  of  the  times,  he  wanted  the 
ascendant  of  a  powerful,  and  the  weight  of  a  virtuous 
character.     Had  he  possessed,  with  his  own  genius,  the 
firmness  of  Bouill^,  the  passions  of  Mirabeau,  or  the 
dogmatism  of  Robespierre,  he  might  for  a  time  have  ruled 
the  Revolution.     An  admirable  partisan,  he  was  a  feeble 
•Mig.i.  164.  leader  of  a  party;  well  qualified  to  play  the  part  of 
Th.'iL59.'  Antony  or  Alcibiades,  he  was  unfit  to  follow  the  steps  of 
Caesar  or  Cromwell.^ 

Austere  in  character,  simple  in  manners,  firm  in  prin- 
of  M.  iio-  ciple,  Roland  was  in  every  respecl  the  reverse  of  Dumou- 
^  rier.     His  disposition  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 

age  in  which  he  lived ;  he  aimed  to  bring  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  integrity 
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and  simplidt  J  of  the  Sabine  farm.     A  steady  republican,    chap. 
he  was  well  qualified  for  a  quiescent,  but  ill  for  an  inci- 


pient state  of  freedom.  Uncompromising  in  his  principles,  ^792. 
unostentatious  in  his  manners,  unambitious  in  his  incli- 
nation, he  would  probably  never  have  emerged  from  the 
seclusion  of  private  life,  but  for  the  splendid  abilities  and 
brilliant  character  of  his  wife.  But  he  was  opinionative 
and  pedantic ;  ignorant  alike  of  courts  and  the  people ; 
a  devout  believer  in  popular  virtue  and  human  perfecti- 
bility ;  and  whoUy  unequal  to  struggle  with  the  audacious 
wickedness  which  was  arising  on  all  sides  with  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution.  The  court  ladies  named  the  new 
ministry, ''  Le  Minist^re  sans  Culottes."'  The  first  time 
that  Roland  presented  himself  at  the  palace  he  was 
dressed  with  strings  in  his  shoes,  and  a  round  hat.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  refused  to  admit  him  in  such 
an  unwonted  costume,  not  knowing  who  he  was;  but 
being  afterwards  informed,  and  in  consequence  obliged  to 
do  so,  he  turned  to  Dumourier,  and  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  Ah,  sir,  no  buckles  in  his  shoes  !*' — "  All  is  lost  !"*  rephed 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  with  sarcastic  irony.  Yet 
was  there  more  in  this  circumstance  than  superficial 
observers  would  be  inclined  to  admit.  The  buckles  were  ,  ^^a 
straws,  but  they  were  straws  which  showed  how  the  wind  m^  ^ 
set  Dress  is  characteristic  of  manners,  and  manners  are  HiiL  d«  u' 
the  mirror  of  ideas.  A  very  curious  work  might  be  MigJl'iefi! 
written  upon  the  connexion  between  changes  in  attire  and 
revolutions  in  empires.^ . 

But  the  new  ministers  proved   as  unable  as  those 
who  preceded  them  had  been,  to  arrest  or  even  to  alleviate  inena^ 
the  public  calamities.    These  were  owing  to  the  overthrow  of  gm^ 
of  the  executive,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the  powers  of  SJS5i?rf 
government,  and  were  consequently  rather  likely  to  be  mLS^t^' 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  accession  of  the  liberal 
party  to  office.    The  Girondists,  indeed,  were  propitiated, 
and  Madame  Roland  gave  cabinet  dinners  to  their  entire 
satisfaction  ;  but  that  neither  sustained  the  assignats  nor 
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CHAP,    filled  the  treasury ;  it  neither  stilled  the  Jacobins,  nor 

!_  gave  bread  to  the  people.     The  King  was  firm  in  his 

1792.  detennination  to  abide  by  the  constitution,  and  gave,  on 
several  occasions,  the  most  decisive  and  touching  proofs 
of  this  determination.*  But  meanwhile  the  public  dis- 
tress was  constantly  increasing,  and  the  people,  inflamed 
by  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  clubs,  ascribed  them  all  to 
the  resistance  of  the  monarch  to  the  severe  laws  against 
the  clergy,  which  kept  the  nation,  it  was  said,  in  continual 
turmoil,  and  alone  prevented  the  completion  of  the  glorious 
fabric  of  the  Revolution.  The  difficulties  of  the  exchequer 
were  extreme,  and  all  attempts  to  re-establish  the  finances, 
except  by  the  continual  issue  of  firesh  assignats,  had  be- 
come nugatory,  from  the  impossibility  of  collecting  the 
revenue  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
the  country.  Such  was  the  penury  of  the  royal  treasury 
that  it  was  entirely  exhausted  by  the  equipment  of  the 
constitutional  guard,  though  it  only  amounted  to  eighteen 

\^m     ^^^^^^  ^®°  >  *^^  *^®  ^"^S  ^^  indebted  to  a  loan  of 
i.  394, 395;  500,000  francs  (£20,000)  from  the  Order  of  Malta,  for 
Ti.  390, 395!  the  means  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  his 
household.^ 

The  Girondist  ministers  were  no  sooner  in  power  than 

Thedi^.    they  bent  their  whole  force  to  impel  the  King  into  a 

wa^*    foreign  war ;  and  they  succeeded,  by  dint  of  clamour  and 

K?i!^'.  in-  popular  pressure,  in  compelling  the  monarch,  alike  against 

April  20     ^®  wishes  and  his  interests,  to  take  the  fatal  step.     The 

details  of  the  agitation  by  which  Ihis  important  step  was 

brought  about,  and  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it, 

will  be  ftiUy  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  which  treats 

*  In  a  delicate  matter  brought  before  the  royal  council  in  January  1792, 
the  King  had  to  choose  between  two  courses^  the  one  of  which  would  have 
given  a  considerable  extension  to  the  royal  authority,  without  exciting  public 
jealousy,  as  it  was  generally  called  for,  and  the  other  was  more  conformable  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution.  Loms,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
adopted  the  latter,  assigning  as  his  reason — "  We  must  not  think  of  extending 
the  royal  power,  but  of  faithfully  executing  the  constitution."  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  proclamation  was  brought  him  to  sign  against  the  plundering 
and  massacres  which  were  going  on  in  the  country,  he  observed  the  phrase, 
**  Gee  dterdrea  troublent  bien  amdrement  le  bonheur  dont  nous  jouisflons." 
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of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ReTolntionary  war.*     But    chap. 

the  reaction  of  hostilities,  when  they  did  commence,  on  

the  King's  situation  in  the  interior,  was  terrible.  All  the  ^^w. 
enterprises  of  France,  in  the  outset,  proved  unfortunate  : 
all  her  armies  were  defeated.  These  disasters,  the  natural 
eflfect  of  thirty  years'  unbroken  Continental  peace,  and 
recent  license  and  insubordination,  produced  the  utmost 
consternation  in  Paris.  The  power  of  the  Jacobins  was 
rapidly  increasing :  their  affiliated  societies  were  daily 
extending  their  ramifications  throughout  France,  and  the 
debates  of  the  parent  club  shook  the  kingdom  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  They  accused  the  Royalists  of  haying 
occasioned  the  defeats,  by  raising  treasonable  cries  of 
Sauve  qui  pent.  The  aristocrats  could  not  dissemble  their 
joy  at  events  which  promised  shortly  to  bring  the  Allied 
armies  to  Paris,  and  restore  the  ancient  regime  ;  the 
generals  attributed  their  disasters  to  Dumourier,  who  had 
planned  the  campaign ;  he  ascribed  every  thing  to  the 
defective  mode  in  which  his  orders  had  been  executed. 
Distrust  and  recrimination  universally  prevailed.  In  this 
extremity,  the  Assembly  took  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  insuring,  as  they  conceived,  their  own  authority  and 
the  public  safety.  But  the  only  measures  which  they 
thought  of  were  such  as  weakened  the  royal  authority ;  M»y29. 
all  their  blows  were  directed  against  the  King.  They  iJi'^Li;. 
declared  their  sittings  permanent,  disbanded  the  faithftd  j:^-  j^ 
guard  of  the  King,  which  had  excited  unbounded  jealousy  ^h^-  x^^- 
among  the  democrats,  and  passed  a  decree  condemning:  Bert,  de' 

Moll  M^m 

the  refractory  clergy  to  exile.     To  secure  their  power  in  u.  7,' 9. 
the  capital,   and    efiectually  overawe  the    court,  they 

"  Effiicez  celBL,**  said  Louis :  "  ne  me  faites  pas  parler  de  mon  bonheur.  Com- 
ment Youlez-Tous  que  je  sois  heureux  quand  peraonne  ne  Test  en  France) 
Kon,  monsieur,  les  Franfais  ne  sont  pas  heureux— je  le  sais :  ils  le  seront  un 
jour,  j'espdre :  alors  je  le  serai  aussi,  et  je  pourrai  parler  de  mon  bonheur." 
"  During  fire  months  and  a  half/'  adds  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  "  that  I  was  in 
the  King's  ministiy  at  this  time,  I  never  saw  the  King  for  a  single  instant 
swerve  from  his  attachment  to  the  constitution." — Mimoirea  de  BiBTRAim  db 
MoLLSViLLK,  i  219,  311,  812. 
*  See  infra,  chap.  iz. 
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CHAP,    directed  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thonsand 

L_  men  near  Paris,  and  sought  to  maintain  the  enthusiasm 

^7^-     of  the  people  by  rcTolutionary  f^tes,  and  to  increase  their 
efficiency  by  arming  them  with  pikes. 

Of  these  measures,  by  far  the  most  important  was  that 
Debate'on    which  related  to  the  disbanding  of  the  royal  guard ;  for 
i4  oAhe  ~  it  threatened  to  leave  the  monarch  and  his  family  without 
royal  guard.  ^^^^  ^^^  shadow  of  protectiou,  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellious 
city,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  rerolutionary  legislature. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Potion,  mayor  of  Paris, 
who  drew,  in  the  darkest  colours,  a  picture  of  the  agita- 
tion in  the  capital.     "  Paris,"  said  he,  "  is  every  hour 
becoming  more   the    object  of  general  anxiety   to  all 
France.     It  is  the  common  rendezvous  of  all  without  a 
profession,  without  bread,  and  enemies  of  the  public  weal 
The   fermentation  is  daily  assuming  a  more  alarming 
character.     Facts  on  all  sides  demonstrate  this.     It  is 
evident  a  crisis  is  approaching,  and  that  of  the  most 
violent  kind ;  you  have  long  shut  your  eyes  to  it,  but 
you  can  do  so  no  longer.''   This  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  deputation  from  the  section  of  the  Gobelins   at 
Paris,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  pikemen,  preceded  by 
the  regiment  of  grenadiers  of  the  section,  who,  after 
defiling  through  the  Assembly  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying,  took  post  round  its  walls  to  overawe  the 
deliberations.     Nevertheless,  many  deputies  courageously 
resisted  the  dissolution  of  this  last  remnant  of  protection 
to  the  sovereign.     "  The  veil,"  says  Girardin,    "  is  now 
withdrawn ;   the  insurrection  against  the  throne  is  no 
longer  disguised.      We   are  called  on,   in  a  period  of 
acknowledged  public  danger,  to  remove  the  last  constitu- 
tilt'rl^;  tional  protection  from  the  crown.     Why  are  we  always 
••' ^^^81^'  *^^^  ^^  *^^  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  royalist 
Hist'pari.   faction — a  party  weak  in  numbers,  despicable  in  influence, 
307.  Mini'  whom  it  would  be  so  easy  to   subdue  ?      I   see  two 
^,  May    fg^^jQjjg^  Q^Q^  a,  double  set  of  dangers,  and  one  advances 
by  hasty  strides  to  a  regicide  government.^     Would  to 
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Grod  mj  anticipations  may  prove  unfounded!     But  I    chap. 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  striking  analogy  of  England      ^"' 
and  France ;  I  cannot  foi^et  that,  in  a  similar  crisis,  the      i792. 
Long  Parliament  disbanded  the  guard  of  Charles  I. 
What  fate  awaited  that  unhappy  monarch  1     What  now 
awaits  the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  French  V 

So  clearly  did  Louis  perceive  the  extreme  danger  of      ^ 
disbanding  his  guard,  on  the  eve,  as  had  now  become  TbeKi^ 
evident  to  all,  of  a  popular  insurrection,  that  he  imme-  ILction  th» 
diately  submitted  to  his  ministers  a  letter  which  he  mI^si"*' 
proposed  to  write  to  the  Assembly,  refusing  to  sanction 
it.    But  the  Girondist  ministers  to  a  man  declined  to 
countersign  it.     Upon  this  he  proposed  to  go  in  person 
to  the  Assembly,  and  oppose  the  proposition,  taking  the 
whole   responsibility  upon  himself;    but  they  had  the 
pusillanimity  to  refuse  to  accompany  him.      They  then 
insisted  so  vehemently  upon  the  extreme  animosity  which 
the  guard  had  excited  in  Paris,  and  the  peril  of  instant 
destruction  to  which  the  royal  family  would  be  exposed 
if  the  decree  was  not  instantly  sanctioned,  that  at  length 
he  was  compelled  to  submit.     Hardly  had  he  done  so, 
when  he  received  a  firm  and  able  remonstrance  from 
Bertrand  de  MoUeville  against  so  fatal  a  step,  in  which 
that  minister  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
flagrant  usurpation   of  which  the  Assembly  had  been 
guilty,  in  decreeing  the  dissolution  of  a  guard  which  the 
constitution  had  expressly  sanctioned,  and  subjected  to 
his  command  alone.     But  it  was  too  late.     The  King^^^^ 
could  only  reply  that  he  had  been  forced  to  do  so  by  ?^?«^^ 
his  ministers,  and  lament  the  necessity  to  which  he  had  deMoU. 
been  subjected,  of  removing  so  faithful  a  councillor  from  ii,  12. 
his  administration.^*     The  Girondists  had  their  reward. 

*  '*  n  n'eet  malheureusement  plus  temps  de  fiiire  ce  que  tous  propoeez.  Lee 
ministres  m'ont  aasur^  que  la  fermentation  du  peuple  6tait  si  violente,  qu'il 
n'^tait  paa  possible  de  (Uff<§rer  la  sanction  du  d^cret  sans  exposer  la  guxle 
et  le  chAteau  aux  plus  grands  dangers;  j*en  suis  assez  f&ch6;  que  Youlez-yous 
que  je  &88e,  environn6  conmie  je  le  suis,  sans  avoir  personne  sur  qui  je 
puisee  compter?" — Louib,  81st  May  1792;  BsRTRAin)  db  Molleville,  ii 
12,18. 
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CHAP.    The  insurrection  which  followed  on  the  10th  August  over- 
^^^'     turned  tiiem  not  less  than  the  throne ;  and  a  year  from 


1792.  the  time  on  which  they  refused  to  stand  by  their  sove- 
reign, they  were  themselyes  arrested  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
consigned  by  a  lingering  process  to  the  scaffold. 

The  royal  guard  was  remodelled  after  its  dissolution :  the 
Resolute     officers  wcrc  in  part  chosen  from  a  different  class,  the  staff 
tS' KiSg*to^  was  put  into  different  hands,  and  companies  of  pikemen 
wi^ttX  ^^^^  introduced  from  the  faubourgs  to  neutralise  the  loyalty 
atitcL       of  their  fellow-soldiers.    The  constitutional  party  made  the 
most  vigorous   remonstrances    against   these  hazardous 
innovations.     But  their  efforts  were  vain :  the  approach 
of  danger  and  the  public  agitation  had  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  evident  peril  of  his  situation  roused  the  pacific  King 
to  more  than  usual  vigour.    His  ministers  were  incessantly 
urging  him,  as  the  only  means  of  calming  the  public 
effervescence,  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  decree  of  exile 
against  the  non-juring  priests,  and  to  allow  the  constitu- 
tional clergy  fi^e  access  to  his  person,  in  order  to  remove 
all  ground  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  religion.     Con- 
cession to  public  clamour  was  their  only  system  of  govern- 
ment; their  policy  was,  not  to  resist  injustice,  but  to 
yield  to  it.    On  these  points,  however,  Louis  was  immov- 
able.    The  Revolution  had  now  reached  a  point  which 
trenched  on  his   conscientious  feelings.     Indifferent  to 
personal  danger,  comparatively  insensible  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  was  resolutely  determined 
to  make  no  compromise  with  his  religious  duties.     By 
degrees  he  became  estranged  from  the  party  of  the 
1  Q^n,    Gironde,  and  remained  several  days  without  addressing 
Wew  u!^"  them,  or  letting  them  know  his  determination  in  that 
m* i.  172  particular.     It  was  then  that  Madame  Roland  wrote,  in 
17|  lm.  I.  name  of  her  husband,  the  famous  letter  to  the  King,  in 
87.  Dumiu-  which  she  strongly  urged  him  to  become  with  sincerity  a 
Sfm,  300.  constitutional  monarch,  and  put  an  end  to  the  public 
troubles,  by  sanctioning  the  decrees  against  the  priests.^ 


June  10. 
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This  letter,  written   with  much  eloquence,  but  in   an    chap. 

irritated  and  indignant  spirit,  excited  the  anger  of  Louis,  — 

who  now  saw   clearly    that   he   could  not   retain   his     ^^^ 
ministers  without  having  violence  done  to  his  conscience. 
Upon  this  they  tendered  their  resignation  if  the  decree 
were  not  immediately  sanctioned,  and  it  was  at  length 
accepted.* 

Dumourier  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  these  ^ 
events  to  elevate  his  own  power  in  the  administration.  Newminia- 
He  consented  to  remain  in  the  ministry,  and  separate  Jo^  12. 
himself  from  his  friends,  on  condition  that  the  King 
should  sanction  the  decree  against  the  priests.  But  Louis 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  ratify  these  decrees,  or  the 
formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  Paris. 
"  You  should  have  thought,"  said  Dumourier,  "  of  these 
objections  before  you  agreed  to  the  first  decree  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  enjoined  the  clergy  to  take 
the  oaths." — "  I  was  wrong  then,"  answered  the  King ; 
"  I  will  not  commit  such  an  error  on  a  second  occasion." 
"  Your  objections,"  rejoined  Dumourier,  "  were  entirely 
well  founded  against  the  original  decrees  against  the 
priests ;  but  to  refuse  to  sanction  this  one  is  to  put  the 
dagger  to  the  throats  of  twenty  thousand  innocent 
persons."  The  Queen,  with  that  good  sense  which  she 
often  evinced  in  public  affairs,  saw  the  risk  of  now 
exposing  the  priests  to  be  massacred  by  a  furious  rabble, 
and  united  her  entreaties  to  those  of  the  ministers ;  but 
still  the  King  was  immovable,  alleging  that  he  would  not 

*  "  L'^tot  actuel  de  la  France  ne  peut  subsister  longtempa;  c'est  im  6tat  de 
crise  dont  la  violenoe  a  atteint  le  plus  haut  degr6 ;  il  fsmt  qu'il  se  terxnine  par  un 
6clat,  qui  doit  int^resser  votre  nuj^eet^  autant  qu'il  iinporte  i  tout  Tempire. 
Les  Fraofais  se  sont  doim6  une  oonstitution :  elle  a  &it  des  m^contens  at  des 
rebcUes:  la  majority  de  la  nation  la  yeut  maintenir ;  et  elle  a  tu  avec  joie  la 
guerre  qui  offirait  un  grand  moyen  de  I'assurer.  Cependant  la  minority,  soutenue 
par  des  esptomces,  a  r6uni  tons  ees  efforts  pour  emporter  TaTantage.  De  l^ 
oette  lutte  intestine  contra  les  lois — cette  anarchie  dont  gtoiissent  les  bona 
dtoyens — cette  diTicdon  partout  r^pandue,  partout  excit^e.  n  n^existe  pas 
d'indifKrenoe;  on  veut>ou  le  triomphe  ou  le  changement  de  la  constitution. 
Votre  niaje8t6  a  M  constamment  dans  Taltematiye  de  c6der  i  ses  premidree 
habitudosy  i  ses  affections  particulidres,  ou  de  fiure  des  saciifices  dict6s  par  la 
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CHAP,    make  himself  a  partner  in  the  iniquity  of  the  Assembly. 
^"'     "  I  expect  death,"  said  he,  "  and  forgive  my  murderers 


1792.     beforehand  :  I  esteem  you  and  love  you ;  but  I  cannot 

act  against  my  conscience.     Adieu !  may  you  be  happy.'' 

Dumourier,  after  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party, 

found  himself  compelled  soon  after  to  set  out  for  the 

"•'^^m    ^"^7'  ^h^re  he  soon  acquired  a  more  lasting  reputation 

ii.  174, 307.  as  a  general.     The  Assembly  broke  out  into  the  most 

Mig!  1 173.  furious  invectives  against  the  court  upon  the  dismissal  of 

\oa!^       the  popular  ministers,  and  declared  that  they  carried  with 

them  the  regrets  of  the  nation.^ 

The  new  ministry  were  chosen  from  among  the  Feuil- 
NewminiB-  lauts.  Scipiou  Chambonuas  and  Terrier  Montiel  were 
F^Jukl^t!^^  appointed  to  the  foreign  affairs  and  the  finances ;  but 
they  were  soon  found  to  be  without  consideration  either  with 
their  party  or  the  country.  The  crown  lost  the  support 
of  a  party  powerful  in  the  Assembly  at  least,  if  not  in 
the  country,  and  who  thought  they  could  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  means  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  very 
moment  that  its  most  violent  excesses  were  about  to  break 
out.  The  King  was  so  much  disconcerted  at  the  proved  im- 
possibility of  forming  an  efficient  administration,  that  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  mental  depression,  which  he  had  never 
experienced  since  the  commencement  of  the  public  dis- 
turbances. For  ten  days  together  he  hardly  articulated 
a  word,  and  seemed  so  completely  overwhelmed,  as  to 
have  lost  almost  the  physical  power  of  motion.  The 
Queen,  whose  energy  nothing  could  subdue,  at  length 

philoBOphie,  ezig^s  par  la  nicessit^,  par  consiquent  enhardir  les  rebelles  en 
inqui^tant  la  nation,  ou  d'apaiser  celle-ci  en  vous  unisBant  avec  elle.  Tout  a 
tson  terme,  et  oelui  de  Tinoertitude  est  enfin  arriy6.  La  fermentation  est 
extreme  dans  toutes  lee  parties  de  Tempire ;  elle  ^clatera  d'une  manidre  terrible, 
i  moins  qu'une  confiance  raisonnie  dans  les  intentions  de  votre  majeeU  ne 
puisse  enfin  la  calmer;  mais  cette  confianoe  ne  s'^tablira  pas  sur  des  protesta- 
tions. Elle  ne  saurait  plus  avoir  de  base  que  des  fidts.  La  conduite  des  prfttres, 
en  beaucoup  d'endroits,  a  fiedt  porter  une  loi  sage  contre  les  perturbateurs — que 
votre  m%jest6  lui  donne  sa  sanction.  Juste  Ciel !  auriez-yous  frapp6  d'aveu- 
glement  les  puissances  de  la  terre;  et  n'auront^lles  jamais  que  des  conseils  qui 
les  entrainent  i  leur  ruineT — Roland  au  Roi,  10  Juin  1792.  Hist.  Pari  xv. 
40,  45.— (Written  by  Madame  Roland.) 
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roused  him   from   this    deplorable   state,  by   throwing    chap. 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  conjuring  him,  by  the  duty  he  .. 


owed  to  her  and  their  children,  to  summon  up  more  ^^m. 
resolution ;  and  if  death  was  unavoidable,  to  perish  with 
honour  combating  for  their  rights,  rather  than  remain  to 
be  stifled  within  the  waUs  of  the  palace.*  But  if  this 
heroic  princess  thus  exerted  herself  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
the  King,  it  was  not  because  she  was  either  ignorant  0^ 
or  insensible  to,  the  dangers  which  threatened  her.  The 
Tuileries  were  constantly  surrounded  by  a  ferocious 
multitude,  uttering  the  most  violent  sentiments,  and  vow- 
ing death  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  whole  royal  family. 
In  the  palace  itself,  where  she  was  virtually  confined  as 
a  prisoner,  the  cannoneers  of  the  guard  openly  insulted 
her  when  she  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  expressed  in 
the  most  brutal  language  their  desire  to  see  her  head  on 
the  point  of  their  bayonets.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries were  the  scenes  of  every  species  of  disorder.  In 
one  quarter,  a  popular  orator  was  to  be  seen  pouring 
forth  treason  and  sedition  to  an  enraptured  audience  ;  in 
another,  an  ecclesiastic  was  thrown  down,  and  beaten  n^^^^p. 
with  merciless  severity  ;  while  the  people,  with  thought-  »^206,  m 
less  confidence,  pursued  their  walks  round  the  marbled  i64,i^7.' 

.  •  T.ai»-  i  240. 

parterres,  as  if  they  had  no  interest  in  the  insults  which  Mig.  i*.  174^ 
were  levelled  at  religion  and  the  throne.^ 

The  King,  at  this  time,  seeing  himself  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  deprived  of  his  guard,  and  wholly  unable 
to  exercise  any  of  the  functions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
constitution,   had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with 

*  ''Le  Boi,  m  rfisigntf  et  td  impaaslble,  fl6chit  im  moment  bous  le  poidfi  de 
tant  de  douleurs,  et  de  tant  dliumiliatioiis :  concentre  dans  see  pens^esy  il  restat 
dix  joura  entiers  sans  dire  une  parole  m6me  &  ea  £Emiille.  Sa  demidre  lutte 
ayec  le  malheur  aemblait  avoir  6puis6  see  forces.  II  se  sentait  yaincu,  et  you- 
lait^  pour  ainai  dire,  mourir  d'avance.  La  Beine,  en  se  jetant  i  ses  pieds,  et  en 
fad  prteentant  ses  enfimts,  finit  par  Tarracher  i  ce  silence.  'Qardons,'  lui 
dit^e,  'toutes  nos  forces  pour  livrer  ce  long  combat  avec  la  fortune.  La 
perte  fiit^lle  inevitable,  il  y  a  encore  le  choix  de  Tattitude  dans  laquelle  on 
p6rit  P^rissons  en  rois,  et  n'attendons  pas,  sans  resistance  et  sans  vengeance, 
qu'on  vienne  nous  6touffer  sor  le  parquet  de  nos  appartements."' — Lajcabtine, 
HiiUnre  det  Cfirondini,  L  165. 
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the  allied  courts,  with  the  view  of  directing  and  moderalr 
ing  their  measures  in  advancing  for  his  deliverance.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  despatched  M.  Mallet  du  Pan  to 
Vienna,  with  instructions  written  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  recommended  that  they  should  advance  into 
the  French  territory  with  the  utmost  caution,  show  every 
indulgence  to  the  inhabitants,  and  cause  their  march  to 
be  preceded  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  should  avow 
the  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  dispositions.  The 
original  document  remains,  a  precious  monument  of  the 
wisdom  and  patriotic  spirit  of  that  unhappy  sovereign. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  recommends,  in  order  to  separate 
the  ruling  faction  of  the  Jacobins  from  the  nation,  exactly 
the  same  language  and  conduct  which  was,  throughout 
the  whole  period,  strenuously  advised  by  Mr  Burke,  and 
was  twenty  years  afterwards  employed  with  so  much 
success  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  detach  the  French  people  from  the  standard  of 
Napoleon.^* 

Alarmed  at  the  evident  danger  of  the  monarchy,  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  used  the  most  vigorous  means 
to  repress  the  growing  spirit  of  insubordination.  LaUy 
Tollendal  and  Malouet,  of  the  ancient  monarchical  party, 
united  with  the  leaders  of  the  FeuiUants,  Duport,  Lameth, 

*  The  King  recommended  that  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  should 
publish  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  should  declare,  ''That  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  aggression  made  upon  them,  which  they 
ascribed  neither  to  the  King  nor  the  nation,  but  to  the  criminal  &ction  which 
domineered  alike  over  the  one  and  the  other ;  that,  in  consequence,  far  from 
departing  from  the  friendly  feelings  which  they  entertained  towards  the  King 
of  France,  their  Majesties  had  taken  up  arms  only  to  deliver  him  and  the 
nation  from  an  atrocious  tyranny  which  equally  oppressed  both,  and  to  enable 
them  to  re-establish  freedom  upon  a  secure  foimdation:  that  they  had  no 
intentions  of  intermeddling  in  any  form  with  the  internal  goyemment  of  the 
nation,  but  only  desired  to  restore  to  it  the  power  of  choosing  that  which 
really  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority :  that  they  had 
no  thoughts  whatever  of  conquest ;  that  individual  should  be  not  less  pro- 
tected than  national  property ;  that  their  meyesties  took  under  their  especial 
safeguard  all  faithM  and  peaceable  citizens,  and  declared  war  only  against 
those  who  now  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  all  who  aimed  at  the  establi^mient  of 
freedom."  In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  he  besou^t  the  emigrants  to  take 
no  part  in  the  war ;  to  avoid  eveiy  thing  which  could  give  it  the  appearance  of 
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und  Bamave,  for  this  purpose.     Lafayette,  who  was  em-    chap. 
ployed  on  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  the  army,  employed      ^^^' 
his  immense  influence  for  the  same  object.      From  the      1792. 
camp  at   Maubeuge  he  wrote,   on  the  16th  June,  an  Juneie. 
energetic  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  Jacobin  faction,   demanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
dubs,  the  emancipation  and  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tional throne  ;  and  conjured  the  Assembly,  in  the  name 
of  itself,  of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  to 
confine  itself  to  strictly  legal  measures.     This  letter  had 
the  success  which  may  be  anticipated  for  attempts  to  ^  j^^ 
control  a  revolution  by  those  who  have  been  instrumental  ^^' 
in  producing  it :  it  excited  the  most  violent  dissatisfac-  Lacli.m 
tion,  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  writer,  and  was  Thf'iL  iie.' 
totally  nugatory  in  calming  the  populace.* 

The  Girondists,  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  their  places  in 
the  administration,  now  proceeded  to  the  most  ruinous  The  obon- 
ezcesses.     They  experienced  from  the  very  first  that  ^it*5Si^ 
cruel  necessity  to  which  all  who  seek  to  rise  by  the  pas-  i»i«^*<*- 
sions  of  the  people  are  sooner  or  later  subjected  —  that 
of  submitting  to  the  vices,  and  allying  themselves  with 
the  brutality,  of  the  mob.     They  openly  associated  with 
and  flattered  men  of  the  most  revolting  habits  and  dis- 
gusting vulgarity,  and  commenced  that  system  of  revolu- 
tionary equality  which  was  so  soon  to  banish  politeness, 

a  contetsfc  between  one  nation  and  another ;  and  uiged  the  Alliee  to  appear  as 
parties,  not  ai^iters,  in  the  contest  between  the  crown  and  the  people ;  warn- 
ing them  that  any  other  conduct  "  would  infallibly  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
King  and  royal  fiunily;  overturn  the  throne;  l€«d  to  the  massacre  of  the 
Royalists ;  rally  to  the  Jacobins  all  the  Revolutionists,  who  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  alienated  from  them ;  revive  an  excitement  which  was  &Bt  declining, 
and  render  more  obstinate  a  national  resistance,  which  would  yield  at  the  first 
reverse,  if  the  nation  was  only  convinced  that  the  &te  of  the  Revolution  was 
wound  up  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  its  victims." 
This  holograph  document  was  dated  in  June  1792,  two  months  before  the  10th 
August  There  is  not  a  more  striking  mommient  of  political  wisdom  and  fore- 
aght  on  record  in  modem  times.  — See  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  viL  37-39. 

*  ''  La  chose  publique  est  en  p4ril ;  le  sort  de  la  France  repose  prindpale- 
ment  sur  ses  representans ;  la  nation  attend  d'eux  son  salut;  mais  en  se 
donnant  une  constitution,  elle  leur  a  present  Tunique  route  par  laquelle  ils 
pensent  la  aauver.  Les  circonstances  sont  difficiles.  La  France  est  menac6o 
au  dehors  et  agitto  au  dedans ;  tandis  que  les  cours  ^trangdres  annoncent 
VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAP,    humanity,  and  eyery  gentler  virtue  from  French  society. 


VII 


They  resolved  to  rouse  the  people  by  inflammatory  peti- 
1792.     tiQQg  3^Q(}  harangues,  and  hoped  to  intimidate  the  court 
by  the  show  of  popular  resistance  —  a  dangerous  expe- 
dient, and  one  which  in  the  end  proved  as  fatal  to  them 
as  to  the  power  against  which  it  was  first  directed.     A 
general  insurrection,  under  their  guidance,  was  prepared 
in  the  faubourgs ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating 
iDnmont,   the  auiiiversary  of  the   Tennis-court  oath,  which  was 
d^  Mou!'*'  approaching,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  organised 
38^MdHfrt.  ^^  *^®  quarter  of  St  Antoine.     Thus,  while  the  royalists 
^x^A^ilJ*  ^^^  ^gi^g  t^^  approach  of  the  European  powers,  the 
vii.250,252!  patriots  were  rousing  the  insurrection  of  the  people. 
Thf'iU24.  Both  produced  their   natural   efiects — the    Reign    of 
Terror,  and  the  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

The  resistance  of  the  King  to  the  decrees  against 
Coalition  of  the  pricsts,  and  the  dismissal  of  Roland,  Clavi^re,  and 
dirts  aXiiie  Servan,  produced  a  temporary  coalition  between  the 
i^nrt  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.  Though  the  principles, 
both  moral  and  political,  of  the  former,  difiered  widely 
from  those  of  the  latter,  yet  they  made  no  difficulty  of  now 
uniting  their  whole  strength  with  them,  to  commit  the 
greatest  moral  and  political  crime  of  which  men  could  be 
guilty  —  that  of  efiecting  the  dethronement,  and  ulti- 

rintoUrable  projet  d'attacher  A  notre  Bouverainet^  nationale  des  exmemk 
int^rieuTS,  iyree  de  &natisme  ou  d'orgueil,  entretiexmcnt  un  chim6rique  espob, 
et  nous  fetiguent  encore  de  leur  insolente  malveillanoe.  Pouyez-YOUB  yous 
diBsimuler  qu'une  fietction,  et,  pour  6yiter  lee  dfinozninationB  vagues — que  la 
factum  Jacobin  a  cau86  tous  lea  d^sordres  1  C'est  elle  que  j'en  accuse  haute- 
ment  Organisto  oomme  un  empire  k  part,  dans  aa  m^tropole  et  dans  ses 
affiliations,  aveugltoient  dirig6e  par  quelques  chefis  ambitioux,  cette  secte 
forme  une  corporation  au  milieu  du  peuple  Fran^ais,  dont  eUe  usurpe  les 
pouToirs  en  subjuguant  ses  repr^sentans  et  ses  mandataires.  Que  le  rdgne  dee 
clubs,  an^anti  par  yous,  fasse  place  au  rdgne  de  la  loi ;  leurs  usuipations  i 
Texercice  ferme  et  ind^pendant  des  autoritds  constitutes;  leurs  mazimes 
d^soiganisatrices  aux  yrais  principee  de  la  liberty;  leur  fiireur  d^lirante  au 
courage  calme  et  constant  d'une  nation  qui  connait  ses  droits ;  enfin,  leurs 
combinaisons  sectaires  aux  Y^ritables  int6r6ts  de  la  patrie,  qui,  dans  ce  moment 
de  danger,  doit  r^unir  tous  ceux  pour  qui  son  asservissement  et  sa  ruine  ne 
sont  pas  les  objets  d*une  atroce  jouissance,  et  d'une  infXlme  speculation.** — 
Lafatettb  d  VAsBonhUe,  16  Juin  1792 ;  Histoire  Pcatiemtntairt,  xy.  69,  74.  A 
curious  picture  of  the  result  of  the  RcYolution  by  one  of  its  earliest  and  most 
impassioned  supporters ! 
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mately  the  death,  of  a  virtuous  and  patriotic  monarch,    chap. 
whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  good  of  his      ^"' 
country;  and  that  for  no  other  fault  but  that  he  was      ^'^^ 
striving  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  abide  faithfully  by 
the  constitution  which  they  themselves  had  imposed  upon 
him.    Fatal  effect  of  the  spirit  of  party  I   but  one  of 
which  history,  in  similar  circumstances,  affords  too  many 
examples!     Moved  by  the  concurring  power  of  these 
two  great  parties,  the  agitation  of  the  people  was  not 
long  of  reaching  that  point  which  was  deemed  by  their 
leaders  sufficient  for  the  most  audacious  enterprises.   And 
to  increase  the  general  excitement,  a  report  was  spread 
abroad,  and  readily  believed,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  secret 
Austrian  committee,  which  in  reality  ruled  the  court, 
and  was  now  inducing  the  King  to  resist  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  the  priests,  with  the  view  of  involving 
the  country  in  a  civil  war,  and  paralysing  the  resistance 
to  the  Allies.     This  report,  which  was  an  entire  fabri- 
cation, had  a  surprising  effect  in  adding  to  the  public 
agitation.       The  great  object  of   the   Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  in  these  measures,  was  to  render  the  King's 
situation  so  painful  that  he  might  be  induced  to  abdicate 
the  throne  ;  and,  but  for  a  heroic  sense  of  duty,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  so  ;  for  both  he  and  the  Queen 
were  in  daily  expectation  of  death,  and  even  wished  it, 
to  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings.     So  thoroughly  was 
Marie  Antoinette  persuaded  that  they  were  soon  to  be  u.  22(^^1. 
sacrificed,  that  she  wrote  at  this  period  an  affectionate  Mdi!  m^. 
letter  to  the  Princess  Lamballe,  at  Vernon,  entreating  her  ^5^»;  ^^» 
not  to  come  to  Paris  to  share  their  dangers— an  injunction  p^L^lf- 
which  only  had  the  effect  of  inducing  that  devoted  friend  278, 28i," 
instantly  to  set  out  and  join  them.     The  letter,  in  the  w  ,Hi>t. 
Queen's  handwriting,  was  found  in  the  hair  of  the  Princess  m,  400."* 
Lamballe,  when  she  was  murdered, on  the  2d  September.^* 
As  nothing  could  shake  the   firmness  of  Louis  in 

*  **  Ne  revenes  pas  do  Vernon,  ma  chdre  Lamballe,  ayant  votre  entier  rtf tab* 
liasemeni    Le  bon  Due  de  Penthi^vre  en  serait  bien  tristo  et  bien  afliig^,  et 
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CHAP,    refiising  his  sanction  to  the  atrocious  decree  agamst  the 

L-  priests,  and  that  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty 

1792.     thousand  men,  the  Girondists,  in  concert  with  the  Jacobins, 

Kn^w      proceeded  to  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  power. 

r^^i     I*  ^^  resolved  to  inundate  the  palace  with  the  forces  of 

to  ^t  i^^   the  faubourgs,  under  the  terror  of  which,  it  was  hoped, 

mediately,    the  King  would  cithcr  abdicate  or  sanction  the  decrees. 

This  was  hastened  by  two  petitions,  signed,  one  by  twenty 

thousand,  the  other  by  eight  thousand,  citizens  of  Paris — 

for  the  most  part  members  of  the  national  guard — ^against 

the  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris,  which  were 

presented  to  the  King.      They  were  dictated  by  the 

jealousy  of  that  civic  force  at  such  an  accumulation  of 

M^V*    *^®  military  in  their  neighbourhood ;  but  the  Girondists, 

ii.  37, 39, '  alarmed  at  so  unusual  a  manifestation  of  the  reaction  of  pub- 

^iu  154.*    lie  opinion  against  the  oppression  they  were  exercising  on 

the  King,  determined  on  immediate  and  decisive  measures.^ 

On  the  20th  June,  a  tumultuous  body,  ten  thousand 

Diagtwifui  strong,  secretly  organised  by  Potion,  mayor  of  Paris,  and 

STm  *"    the  practical  leader  of  the  Girondists,  in  virtue  of  a  decree 

^'^^'        of  the  municipality  of  that  city  on  the  16th,*  set  out 

from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  directed  itself  towards 

the  Assembly.     It  was  the  first  attempt  to  overawe  the 

legislature  by  the  display  of  mere  brute  force.    They  were 

followed  by  another  crowd  of  still  larger  numbers,  headed 

nous  nouB  devons  tous  de  m&iager  son  grand  A^  et  ses  yertus.  Je  vous  ai 
dit  ai  souvent  de  tous  manager  yous-m6me  que,  si  yous  m'aimez,  yous  penserez 
i  YOUS.  On  a  besoin  de  toutes  ses  forces  dans  les  temps  ott  nous  sommes. 
Ah  !  ne  reYenez  pas  I — ^reYenez  le  plus  tard  posBible  I  Yotre  coeur  serait  trop 
naYT^,  YOUS  auriez  trop  &  pleurer  sur  tous  mes  malheurs — yous  qui  m'aimez  si 
tendrement.  Cette  race  de  tigres  qui  inonde  le  royaume  jouirait  bien  cruelle- 
ment  si  elle  sayait  tout  ce  que  nous  soufifrons.  Adieu !  ma  chdre  Lamballe : 
je  suis  tout  occup6e  de  yous,  et  yous  saYez  si  je  peuz  changer  jamais." — 
Maris  AirroiNETTE  d  la  Fbisgw&e  T.AunAT.ne^  16  Jwin  1792;  Lamabtinb, 
Histoire  des  Girondma,  ii  899,  400. 

*  "  Mercredi  suiYant,  le  20  Juin,  les  citoyens  des  &ubourgB  St- Antoine  et 
St-Marceau  pr^enteraient  i  TAssembl^e  Nationale  et  au  Roi  des  petitions 
relatlYes  auz  circonstances,  et  planter  aient  ensuite  Tarbre  de  la  liberty  sur  la 
terrasse  des  Feuillans^  en  m^moire  de  la  stance  du  Jeu  de  Paume.  Le  conseil 
autorisait  ces  p^itionnaires  &  se  roY^tir  des  habits  qu'ils  portaient  en  1789  ei  de 
leu/n  aojfies.'* — Dieret  dM  Conaal  Mtmictpal  de  Paris,  16  Jtm,  1792;  Hitt.  ParL 
TV,  120. 
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by  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Hnrugues,  a  nobleman  who  had    chap. 

thrown  himself  without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  the  Revo-  L 

lutionists,  and  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  a  young  and  i792. 
handsome  amazon,  who,  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
arts  of  profligacy,  had  with  still  more  vehement  ardour 
embraced  those  of  revolution.*  The  deputation  was  intro- 
duced, after  a  considerable  resistance  from  the  constitu- 
tionalists, into  the  hall,  while  the  doors  were  besieged  by 
a  clamorous  multitude.  They  spoke  in  the  most  violent 
and  menacing  manner,  declaring  that  they  were  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  resistance  in  their 
power,  which  were  recognised  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
The  petition  declared — "  The  people  are  ready  ;  they  are 
fiilly  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  any  measures  to  put  in 
force  the  second  article  of  the  Rights  of  Man — ^resistance 
to  oppression.  Let  the  small  minority  of  your  body  who 
do  not  participate  in  these  sentiments,  deliver  the  earth 
from  their  presence,  and  retire  to  Coblentz.  Examine 
the  causes  of  our  sufferings  :  if  they  flow  from  the  royal 
authority,  let  it  be  annihilated.  The  executive  power,*' 
it  concluded,  "  is  at  variance  with  you.  We  require  no 
other  proof  of  this  than  the  dismissal  of  the  popular 
ministers.  Does  the  happiness  of  the  people,  then,  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  ?     Should  that  sovereign 

*  Th6roigne  de  M6ricourty  known  by  the  name  of  ''  La  BeUe  Ld^oise/'  was 
bom  at  Mericourt  near  Liege,  in  Flanders,  of  a  ftEonily  of  opulent  cultiYators. 
Her  remaikable  beauty  at  the  early  age  of  aeyenteen  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
young  neighbouring  nobleman,  who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  by 
whom  she  was  seduced  and  soon  after  abandoned.  Thrown  thus  into  a  licen- 
tious life,  she  went  to  London;  but  after  a  few  months'  residence  there,  she 
was  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  fervour  and  paasions  of  the  Revolution.  She 
bore  letters  of  recommendation  to  Mirabeau,  by  whom  she  was  introduced  to 
Sidyes,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Brissot,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
side.  The  fiune  of  her  beauty  at  first  attracted  her  from  their  political  reimions 
into  the  arms  of  rich  voluptuaries ;  but  ere  long  her  ardent  mind  became  tired 
of  the  routine  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  she  threw  herself  without  reserve  into 
the  storms  and  passions  of  the  Revolution.  She  did  not,  however,  in  so  doing, 
abandon  her  original  profession,  but  employed  the  influence  of  her  eloquence 
to  rouse,  of  her  charms  to  seduce,  the  people. 

Dressed  as  an  amazon,  in  scarlet,  with  a  plimie  of  feathers  on  her  head,  a 
sabre  by  her  side,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  her  girdle,  she  put  herself  in  the 
front  rank  of  all  the  insurrections  which  had  taken  place.  She  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  baniers  of  the  Invalides  on  the  14th  July,  at  the  assault  of  the  Bastille 
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CHAP,    have  any  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  people  ?     The 
^^^'     people  are  determined,  and  their  pleasure  outweighs  the 


1792.     vishes  of  crowned  heads.    They  are  the  oak  of  the  forest ; 
iHirt-ParL  the  royal  sapling  must  bend  beneath  its  branches.     We 
B^'ii.  de    '  complain  of  the  inactivity  of  our  armies ;  we  call  upon 
152.*'^    you  to  inyestigate  its  causes  :  if  it  arises  from  the  execu- 
tive power,  let  it  be  instantly  annihilated."'^ 

This  revolutionary  harangue  was  supported  by  the 

The^-     authors  of  the  movement  in  the  Assembly.     Guadet,  a 

w^SiST   popular  leader  of  the  Gironde,  exclaimed,  "Who  will 

rondirt^Md  ^^^  ^^^  *^  renew  the  bloody  scene,  when,  at  the  close  of 

^A^  the  Constituent  Assembly,  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens 

biy.  were  slaughtered  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  round  the  altar 

of  Prance,  where  they  were  renewing  the  most  sacred  of 

oaths  'i    If  the  people  are  violently  alarmed,  is  it  the  part 

of  their  mandatories  to  refuse  to  hear  them's    Are  not  the 

grievances  we  have  just  heard  re-echoed  from  one  end  of 

France  to  the  other  1    Is  this  the  first  time  that  in  Paris 

the  conduct  of  the  King,  and  the  perfidy  of  his  councils, 

have  excited  the  public  indignation?    You  have  heard  the 

petitioners  express  themselves  with  candour,  but  with  the 

firmness  which  becomes  a  free  people.''     It  was  thus  that 

the  Girondists  encouraged  the  populace  in  their  attempts 

to  intimidate  the  government.     Roederer  made  a  noble 

on  the  same  day;  on  the  5th October,  she  rode  beside  Jouxxlan"Coup-tAte*'  at  the 
head  of  the  hideous  procession  which  brought  the  King  captive  to  Paris.  Her 
appearance  and  beauty  never  fiadled  strongly  to  rouse  the  multitude:  they  took 
it  as  the  harbinger  of  success,  and  were  excited  by  her  theatrical  aspect  and 
manner,  as  well  as  brilliant  courage.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  irregular  column  on  the  10th  August  She  suffered  in  the 
end  a  dreadful  pimishment  for  her  sins.  Having  become  unpopular,  like  all 
the  other  early  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  she  was  seized  by  the  '^furies  of  the 
guillotine"  on  the  81st  May  1793,  stripped  naked,  and  publicly  flogged  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  indignity,  more  even  than  the  suffering,  drove 
her  mad.  Dishonoured  and  dragged  to  a  mad-house,  she  lived  for  twenty 
years  after,  perfectly  deranged,  almost  always  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
declaiming  altemately  bloody  diatribes  and  obscene  language.  She  had 
considerable  powers  of  eloquence;  and  was  a  leading  orator,  and  for  a 
time  loudly  applauded  at  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  even  by  those  who 
had  just  heard  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton.  Her  seducer  met  her 
afterwards  at  Paris,  but  she  never  forgave  his  desertion,  and  he  perished 
during  the  massacres  of  September  1792.— See  LAiu^RTiirB,  BiMoire  det 
Cfirondins,  u,  869,  878. 
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effort  to  rouse  the  Assembly  to  a  sense  of  what  thej  owed    chap. 
to  themselyes  and  their  country  on  this  occasion.   ^' Armed      ^^' 


assemblages/'  said  he,  'threaten  to  violate  the  constitu-     1792. 
tion,  the  precincts  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  abode  of  the  King.     The  reports  received  during  the 
night  are  alarming ;  the  minister  of  the  interior  solicits 
permission  to  order  troops  to  march  instantly  to  the 
defence  of  the  Tuileries.     The  law  forbids  armed  assem- 
blages ;  they  nevertheless  advance ;  they  demand  admis- 
sion :  but,  if  you  once  give  them  leave  to  enter  here,  where 
will  be  the  force  of  the  law  ^     Your  indulgence  in  dis- 
pensing with  it  would  shiver  to  pieces  the  power  of  the 
law  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.     We  ask  for  your 
authority  to  dischai*ge  our  duties.      Leave  the  responsi- 
bility to  us ;  we  desire  to  share  with  no  one  the  obliga- 
tion to  die  for  the  support  of  the  public  tranquillity.*'^  1  whu*. 
But  these  noble  words  produced  no  impression  on  the  3^    '  "* 
Assembly,  now  entirely  intimidated  by  the  cries  from 
the  galleries.     "The  error,"  said  Vergniaud  in  reply, 
"which  we  have  long  sanctioned  now  justifies  that  of 
the  people.      The   assemblages  hitherto   formed   have 
appeared  legal  from  the  silence  of  the  law.     The  magis- 
trates now  demand  force  to  repress  them ;  but,  in  these 
drcumstances,  what  should  you  do  ?     I  feel  that  there 
would  be  extreme  rigour  in  being  inflexible  towards  a 
feult  of  which  the  source  is  to  be  found  in  your  own 
decrees;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  citizens,  who  demand 
at  this  moment  to  present  to  you  their  homage,  to  sup- 
pose they  have  bad  intentions.      It  is  said  that  this 
assemblage  wish  to  present  an  address  to  the  King.     I 
do  not  believe  that  the  citizens  who  compose  it  desire 
to  be  introduced  armed  into  the  presence  of  the  King ;  I 
believe  that  they  will  conform  to  the  laws,  and  go  as  simple 
petitioners.     I  demand  that  the  citizens  shall  be  imme- 
diately permitted  to  defile  before  you.''     Encouraged  by 
these  words,  the  crowd  entered,  amidst  shouts  of  "  Ga  Ira/* 
bearing  with  them  firightiul  standards  and  ensigns,  expres- 
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CHAP,    sive  of  the  most  yiolent  reyolutionary  passion.      Orer- 
^"'     awed  by  the  danger  of  their  situation,  the  Assembly 
1792.     received  the  petition  with  indulgence,  and  permitted  the 
mob  to  defile  before  them.     A  motley  assemblage,  now 
swelled  to  thirty  thousand  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  most  squalid  attire,  inmiediately  passed 
through  the  hall,  uttering  furious  cries,  and  displaying 
seditious  banners.     They  were  headed  by  Santerre,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Saint  Hurugues,  with  a  drawn  sabre  in 
his  hand.      Immense  tablets  were  borne  aloft,  haying 
inscribed  on  them  the  Rights  of  Man ;  others  carried 
banners,  bearing  as  inscriptions — "The  Constitution  or 
Death  1"— "Long   live   the    Sans-Culottes  1''     On   the 
point  of  one  pike  was  placed  a  bleeding  calf  ^s  heart,  with 
the  inscription  round  it — "  The  Heart  of  an  Aristocrat." 
Multitudes  of  men  and  women,  shaking  alternately  pikes 
and  olive-branches  above  their  heads,  danced  round  these 
frightful  emblems,  singing  the  revolutionary  song  of  Ga 
Ira.     In  the  midst  of  these  furies  dense  columns  of 
insurgents  defiled,  bearing  the  more  formidable  weapons 
of  fusils,   sabres,   and  daggers,   raised  aloft  on  poles. 
x?i4i,^T2!  The  loud  applause  of  the  galleries,  the  cries  of  the 
^STS^m'  °^^^'   *^®    deathlike    silence    of    the    Assembly,    who 
\^  V*H-  trembled  at  the  sight  of  the  auxiliaries  they  had  invoked, 
Thf'iLiss,'  formed  a  scene  which  baffles  all  description.     The  pas- 
HiBt  de>     sage  of  the  procession  lasted  three  hours.     Afler  leaving 
Gir.  11. 367,  ^^  Assembly,  they  proceeded  in  a  tumultuous  mass  to 
the  palace.^ 

The  outer  gates  leading  into  the  palace  were  closed 
MeJs'by    when  this  fearful  assemblage  presented  itself  before  them; 
^b1[oree    *  hundred  of  the  gendarmerie  d  cheval  were  on  guard  in 
^  J^*^  the  Place  Carrousel,  but  they  made  little  resistance.    The 
«»*«•        national  guard,  however,  at  the  gates,  were  more  deter- 
mined, and  refused  admittance  in  a  very  resolute  manner. 
"Why  have  you  not  entered  into  the  chateau  1'*  said 
Santerre,  at  the  head  of  his  bands  from  the  Faubourg 
St-Antoine.     "  You  must  go  in :  we  came  here  for  that 
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alone."     Turning  then  to  his  cannoneers,  he  said — "  If    chap. 
they  refuse  admission,  we  will  blow  the  gate  to  atoms."      ^^^' 
A  gun  was  brought  up  and  pointed  at  the  gate  :  a  single      ^7^^- 
discharge  would  have  burst  it  open.    As  they  were  knock- 
ing violently,  M.  Boucher  R^n^  and  another  municipal 
officer,  with  their  magisterial  scarfs  on,  came  forward,  and 
promised  to  gain  entrance  in  the  name  of  the  law.    These 
magistrates,  in  a  loud  voice,  demanded  admittance,  adding, 
that  they  had  no  right  to  keep  them  out.     The  national 
guard  still  refused ;  upon  which  they  were  assured  by  the 
municipal  officers  who  headed  the  crowd,  that  a  deputa- 
tion, consisting  only  of  twenty  persons,  the  number  limited 
by  law,  and  without  arms,  should  enter;  but  no  sooner  r^^^* 
were  the  doors  opened  than  the  mob,  headed  by  two  of  ^'J;^^ 
the  municipality,  rushed  in.     In  vain  the  national  guards  N«^j®^« 

,.,«»,  .  ,°  8urle20 

at  the  mner  doors  offered  to  oppose  resistance ;  they  were  Juin.  Hut 
commanded  by  the  municipal  officers  to  submit  to  the  149,159'. 
authority  of  the  law.^  * 

The  multitude  immediately  broke  through  the  court, 
ascended  the  staircase,  cut  open  with  hatchets  the  fold-  TheMkee 
ing-doors,   and  entered  the   royal  apartments.      Louis  Srmtdti?^ 
appeared  before  them  with  a  few   attendants,  but   a  ^^' 
serene  air.     Those  in  front,  overawed  by  the  dignity  of 
his  presence,  made  an  involuntary  pause ;  but,  pressed 
on  by  the  crowd  behind,  soon  surrounded  the  monarch. 
With  difficulty  his  attendants  got  him  withdrawn  into 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  while  the  crowd  rolled  on 
through  the  other  rooms  of  the  palace.     Seated  on  a 
chair  which  was  elevated  on  a  table,  and  surrounded  by 
a  few  faithful  national  guards,  who,  by  holding  their 

*  "Quelle  a  ^  la  surprise  du  commandant,  lorsque,  s'informant  de  quelle 
manidre  la  porte  royale  avait  6t6  ouverte,  il  apprifc  qu'eUe  Tavait  6t6  au  nom  de 
la  loi,  par  I'ordre  des  municipauz,  qui  6taient  &  la  tdte  de  cette  deputation 
arm6e,  et  I'avaient  introduite  tout  entidre.  Les  Qardes  Nationales,  toujours 
fioumises  &  la  loi,  et  pr^venues  de  rob^issance  due  &  la  municipality,  n'ont  pu 
g'opposer  k  I'entrte  de  la  deputation,  et»  p^ntftrees  de  douleur  des  circonstances, 
ont  fait  de  leurs  personnes  ce  que  la  loi  leur  defendait  de  faire  de  leurs  armes." 
—Bapport  de  Romahtvilluebs,  Commandcmt  de  la  Qa/rde  Natwnale;  Hist.  PaH, 
XY.  147, 148. 
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CHAP,    bayonets  crossed  before  him,  kept  off  the  most  unruly  of 

_  the  populace,  he  preserved  a  mild  and  undaunted  coun- 

^^^  tenance  in  the  midst  of  dangers  which  every  instant 
threatened  his  life.  A  young  man  armed  with  a  pike 
made  repeated  endeavours  to  penetrate  to  the  King  :  it 
was  the  same  person  who,  two  years  before,  had  borne 
the  bloody  heads  of  Berthier  and  Foulon  along  the 
streets,  and  thrown  them  to  the  populace  as  an  incite- 
ment to  fresh  deeds  of  carnage.  Never  did  the  monarch 
appear  more  truly  great  than  on  this  trying  occasion. 
To  the  reiterated  demand  that  he  should  instantly  give 
his  assent  to  the  decrees  against  the  priests,  and  sanction 
the  establishment  of  a  camp  near  Paris,  or  die  on  the 
spot,  he  constantly  repUed,  ''  This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  way  to  obtain  it  of  me."  A  drunken  workman 
handed  him  the  red  cap  of  liberty :  with  a  mild  aspect 
he  put  the  revolutionary  emblem  on  the  head  on  which  a 
diadem  was  wont  to  rest,  and  wore  it  for  three  hours. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  he  would  have  been  stabbed  on  the 
spot.  Another  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  water : 
though  he  had  long  suspected  poison,  he  drank  it  off  in 
the  midst  of  applauses,  involuntarily  extorted  from  the 
multitude.  The  butcher  Legendre,  for  whom  the  crowd 
opened  a  passage,  thus  addressed  him, — "  Monsieur !  (not 
Sire)  listen  to  us — ^you  are  made  to  listen.  You  are  a 
perfidious  man !  you  have  always  deceived  us ;  even  now 
you  are  deceiving  us.  Buttakecare!  thecupisfull;  adrop 
will  make  it  overflow.  The  people  are  tired  of  being  the 
victims  of  your  deceit/'  At  this  time  a  cry  arose  outside 
that  the  King  was  put  to  death.  "  Throw  out  the  body  I 
Is  he  struck  ?  Where  are  the  heads  V  exclaimed  the  crowd, 
without  one  expression  of  displeasure  being  manifested, 
though  Garat,Gorsan,  and  several  of  the  leading  Girondists, 
as  well  as  Marat  and  many  Jacobins,  were  there.  In- 
formed of  the  danger  of  the  King,  a  deputation  of  the 
Assembly,  headed  by  Vergniaud  and  Isnard,  repaired 
to  the  palace.     With  difficulty  they  penetrated  through 
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the  crowds  which  filled  its  apartments,  and  found  the    chap. 
King  seated  in  the  same  place,  unshaken  in  courage,  but      ^^^' 


almost  exhausted  by  fatigue.     One  of  the  national  guard     1792. 
approached  him  to  assure  him  of  his  deyotion.     "  Feel/' 
said  he,  placing  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  "  whether  this  is 
the  beating  of  a  heart  agitated  by  fear  T     Vergniaud, 
however,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  the  real  object  of  the  i?|?*:h^®- 
demonstration,  at  length  became  apprehensire  it  would  Th.'ii.'i38,' 
be  carried  too  far,  and  was  not  without  disquietude  from  hibI  Pari, 
the  menaces  which  he  had  heard  in  the  remoter  paits  of  ildl^fii^' 
the  crowd.     With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtain-  y^fyiif^ 
ing  a  hearing,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  depart.     He  ^fj^Pfl^ 
was  seconded  by  Potion,  and  the  mob  gradually  withdrew.  S|f -.f^ 
By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  had  all  dispersed,  393^  sm. 
and  silence  and  astonishment  reigned  in  the  palace.^ 

During  the  terrors  of  this  agitating  day,  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess  displayed  the  most  heroic  resolution.  Htroic'con- 
The  whole  royal  family  would,  without  doubt,  have  o^een  and 
been  massacred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  ^l^H^ 
of  Adoque,  a  colonel  of  the  battalion  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Marceau,  and  of  two  cannoneers  of  the  national  guard, 
who  interposed  between  them  and  the  head  of  the 
columns,  which  had  broken  open  or  cut  down  with 
hatchets  all  the  inner  doors  of  the  palace.  ''  Sanction 
the  decrees  or  death  V  was  the  uniyersal  cry.  Nothing 
could  make  the  Queen  separate  herself  from  the  King. 
"What  have  I  to  fear?''  said  she;  " Death  1  It  is  as 
well  to-day  as  to-morrow ;  they  can  do  no  more !  Let 
me  go  to  the  Kmg ;  it  is  at  his  side  I  will  expire ! — there 
is  my  post  1"  As  they  were  retiring  before  the  furious 
multitude,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  as  she  held  the  King 
at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  danger  embraced  in  her 
arms,  was  mistaken  for  the  Queen,  and  loaded  with 
maledictions.  She  forbade  her  attendants  to  explain  the 
mistake,  happy  to  draw  upon  herself  the  perils  and 
opprobrium  of  her  august  relative.*     Santerre  shortly 

*  "Dee  foroen^s  e'ilancent  ven  la  Boeor  du  Roi  Iob  bras  levte ;  Ub  vont  la 
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CHAP,  after  approached,  and  assured  her  she  had  nothing  to 
^^^'  fear ;  that  the  people  were  come  to  warn,  but  not  to 
^792.  strike.  He  handed  her  a  red  cap,  which  she  put  on  the 
head  of  the  Dauphin.  The  Princess-Royal,  a  few  years 
older,  was  weeping  at  the  side  of  the  Queen ;  but  the 
infant,  with  the  innocence  of  childhood,  smiled  at  the 
scene  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  willingly  put  on 
an  enormous  red  cap,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
ferocious  pikeman.  He  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
seated  on  a  table  before  his  mother,  to  whom  he  con- 
stantly turned,  more  in  wonder  than  alarm,  as  the  crowd 
pressed  around  them.  The  innocence  and  naivete  of 
childhood  were  strongly  depicted  on  his  smiling  coun- 
tenance. The  Princess-Royal  was  in  her  fourteenth 
year.  Her  noble  countenance  and  precocious  beauty 
were  only  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  melancholy 
which  the  erents  of  the  last  few  years  had  imprinted  on 
her  expression.  Her  blue  eyes,  prominent  forehead,  and 
light  ringlets  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  recalled,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  monarchy,  the  image  of  the  young  daughters 
^^i^;Hwt.  of  the  Franks  who  adorned  the  throne  of  the  first  race  of 

deg  Crur.  ii.    _  ,  on         i  • 

401.  Web.  kmgs.     She  clung  m  terror  to  her  mother,  as  if  at  once 
i!'244.'      '  to  give  and  receive  protection.     Even  the  most  ferocious 
213^1*15.     of  the  mob  were  for  a  moment  subdued  by  the  image  of 
childhood,  innocence,  and  misfortune.^ 

A  young  officer,  with  his  college  companion,  was  a 

pintap-     witness,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  of  this  dis- 

S^TOnf  graceful  scene.     Though  warmly  attached  at  that  period 

to  the  Jacobin  party,  he  expressed  great  regret  at  the 

conduct  of  the  populace,   and  the  imbecility  of  the 

ministry ;  but  when  the  King  appeared  at  the  window 

with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  he  could  no  longer 

73.    '  *'     restrain  his  indignation.^     "  The  wretches !"  he  exclaimed ; 

"  they  should  cut  down  the  first  five  hundred  with  grape- 

frapper — des  officiers  da  palais  lee  d^trompent.  Le  nom  vitnM  de  Madame 
Elizabeth  fait  retomber  leurs  arme&  '  Ah !  que  &ites-Y0U8  f  8'6crie  douloureuse- 
ment  la  princesse;  '  laiasez-leur  croire  que  je  suis  la  Reine.  En  mouraut  &  sa 
place,  je  Taurais  peut^tre  sauyte  !*" — Lamartinb,  HiaUjire  da  Oirondins,  ii  391. 
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shot,  and  the  remainder  would  soon  take  to  flight/*     He    chap. 


VII. 


lired  to  put  his  principles  in  practice  near  that  yery  spot 

— ^his  name  will  never  be  forgotten :  it  was  Napoleon      ^792. 

Bfonapartb. 

The  events  of  the  20th  June  excited  the  utmost  indig- 
nation throughout  France.     But  no  pity  whatever  was  indigmltion 
felt  for  the  royal  victims  by  the  Girondist  leaders.    "  How  tiiee^teof 
I  should  have  liked  to  behold  her  long  humiliation,  and  how  ''"°*  ^' 
her  pride  must  have  suifered  under  it!'*  exclaimed  Madame 
Roland,  speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette.     But  generally 
over  the  country  more  generous  feelings  prevailed.     The 
violence  of  their  proceedings,  the  violation  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  royal  residence,  the  illegality  of  a  petition 
supported  by  a  tumultuous  and  disorderly  rabble,  were 
made  the  objects  of  warm  reproaches  to  the  popular  party. 
The  Due  de    la  Rochefoucauld,    who    commanded  at 
Rouen,  invited  the  King  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  midst 
of  his  army ;  Lafayette  urged  him  to  proceed  to  Compifegne, 
and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  constitutional  forces ; 
the  national  guard  ofiered  to  form  a  corps  to  defend  his 
person.    But  Louis  declined  all  these  ofiers  :  he  expected 
dehverance  from  the  Allied  powers,  and  was  unwilling  to 
compromise  himself  by  openly  joining  the  constitutional 
party.     He  entertained  hopes  that  the  late  disgraceful 
tumult  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  popular  party 
to  the  ultimate  tendency  of  their  measures.     Nor  were 
these  hopes  without  foundation.     The  Girondists  never 
recovered  the  failure  of  this  insurrection.     They  lost  the 
support  of  the  one  party  by  having  attempted  it,  of  the 
other  by  having  failed  in  it.     Mutual  complaints  in  the 
Assembly,  in  the  clubs,  in  the  journals,  between  them  and 
the  Jacobins,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  envenomed  rancour 
which  afterwards  prevailed  between  them.     Every  one  was 
now  anxious  to  throw  upon  another  the  disgrace  of  an 
infamous  outrage  which  had  failed  in  its  object.    A  petition, 
signed  by  twenty  thousand  respectable  persons  in  Paris, 
wajs  soon  after  presented  to  the  Assembly,  praying  them 
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CHAP,    to  punish  the  authors  of  the  late  disorders  ;  but  such  was 

L»  the  terror  of  that  body,  that  they  were  incapable  of  taking 

1792.     any  decisive  steps.     The  conduct  of  the  King  excited 

general  admiration  :  the  remarkable  coolness  in  danger 

iDeux       which  he  had  evinced  extorted  the  applause  even  of  his 

i^^^^^'  enemies,  and  the  unhappy  irresolution  of  his  earlier  years 

185^  m!'"'  ^^^  forgotten  in  the  intrepidity  of  his  present  demeanour. 

^™^  jom   Hadhe  possessed  vigour  enough  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 

y.58-  Th.ii.  powerful  reaction  in  his  favour  which  these  events  excited, 

149!  La^.    he  might  still  have  arrested  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  was 

iii.  4.'      '  the  passive  courage  of  the  martyr  which  could  endure,  not 

the  active  spirit  of  the  hero  fitted  to  prevent  danger.^ 

Lafayette,  who  was  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense 

u&yette    of  the  drcadful  dangers  which  threatened  France  from  the 

^If  **     Revolution  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  advance,  made 

June  28.     ^  jg^g^  eflfort  to  raisc  from  the  dust  the  constitutional  tlirone. 

Slaving  provided  for  the  command  of  the  army,  and 

obtained  addresses  from  the  soldiers  against  the  recent 

excesses,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  presented  himself,  on 

the  28th  June,  unexpectedly  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 

He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  troops  and  of  himself, 

that  the  authors  of  the  revolt  should  be  punished  ;  that 

vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  Jacobin 

sect.     "  A  powerful  reason,^^  said  he,  "  has  brought  me 

amongst  you.     The  outrages  committed  on  the  20th  June 

in  the  Tuileries  have  excited  the  indignation  and  the  alarm 

of  all  good  citizens,  and  particularly  of  the  army.     In  the 

one  I  command,  all  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 

and  privates,  have  but  one  opinion.     I  have  received  from 

all  the  corps  addresses,  expressive  of  their  attachment  to 

the  constitution,  their  respect  for  the  authorities  which  it 

has  established,  and  their  patriotic  hatred  against  all  the 

factions.     I  lay  at  your  bar  these  addresses.    You  will  see 

that  I  have  only  expressed  their  unanimous  opinion.     I 

am  convinced  that  their  sentiments  are  those  of  all  the 

French  who  love  their  country.     It  is  time  to  save  the 

constitution  from  the  attacks  which  are  so  generally  made 
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npon  it ;  to  secure  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  the  Kiog    chap. 
their  independence  and  their  dignity  ;  to  take  from  bad      ^^^' 


citizens  their  hopes  of  establishing  a  regime  which,  for  the      ^7»2. 
good,  would  only  be  an  insupportable  tyranny.     I  suppli- 
cate the  National  Assembly  to  give  directions  that  the 
instigators  of  the  crimes  committed  on  the  20th  Jime  at 
the  Tuileries  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  that 
measures  be  taken  to  destroy  a  sect  which  at  once  invades 
the  national  sovereignty,  tyrannises  over  the  citizens,  and  ^^^^ 
daily  aflFords,  in  its  public  speeches,  decisive  evidence  of  xv.  198,200. 
the  designs  by  which  it  is  animated.''^ 

This  speech  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  GdtS  droit  of 
the  Assembly,  and  excited  the  utmost  dismay  in  the  revo-  Bat&iiiin 
lutionary  party.      They  dreaded  the  promptitude  and  SIJSL 
vigour  of  their  adversary  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.     A  *"*^' 
majority  of  339  to  234  was  obtained  by  the  constitutional 
party  in  the  Assembly,  upon  a  motion  to  send  Lafayette's 
letter  to  the  standing  committee  of  twelve,  to  report  on 
its  adoption.     Enco]iiraged  by  this  success,  slight  as  it  was, 
the  general  next  presented  himself  at  the  court.     He  was 
coolly  received  by  the  King,  who  thanked  him  for  his 
services,  but  did  nothing  to  forward  his  views.     It  was 
even  with  some  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  review  of  the  national  guard.     The  leaders  of  the  royal- 
ists anxiously  inquired  at  the  palace  what  course  they 
should  adopt  in  this  emergency.     Both  the  King  and  the 
Queen  answered,  that  they  could  place  no  confidence  in 
Lafayette.     He  next  applied,  with  a  few  supporters  who 
were  resolved  to  uphold  the  crown  in  spite  of  itself,  to  the 
national  guard  ;  but  the  influeuce  of  the  general  with  that  ..j^  .j 
body  was  gone.     He  was  received  in  silence  by  all  the  |^^:  ^^ 
battalions  who  had  so  recently  worshipped  his  footsteps,  204.*  m»- 
and  retired  to  his  hotel  despairing  of  the  constitutional  paD,^ii.224 


cause.  2 


Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon  his  enterprise 
without  a  struggle,  he  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  the  even- 
ing at  his  own  house,  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  troops. 
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CHAP,    from  whence  his  design  was  to  march  against  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  close  its  sittings.     Hardly  thirty  men  appeared, 


1792.  and  irresolution  and  uncertainty  were  painted  on  every 
AndlLrns  couutenancc.  In  despair  at  the  apathy  of  the  public  mind, 
^Sou'Trf^  Lafayette,  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  Paris,  set  off 
|2^»»y  alone,  and  returned  to  the  army,  after  having  incurred  the 
disgrace,  with  one  party,  of  endeavouring  to  control  the 
Revolution,  with  the  other,  of  having  failed  in  the  attempt 
— ^the  usual  fate  of  the  originators  of  a  popular  movement 
when  they  strive  to  check  its  excesses.  He  was  burned  in 
effigy  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  Palais  Royal,  so  recently  the 
scene  of  his  civic  triumphs,  and  instantly  became  the  object 
of  the  most  impassioned  hostility  to  the  people.  Robes- 
pierre answered  his  letter  in  a  long  and  able  production  : 
the  Jacobins  thundered  against  his  tergiversation :  the 
people  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  their 
indignation.  "  The  traitor  Lafayette !''  was  heard  in  every 
street :  "  he  is  sold  to  the  Austrians  ;  let  him  go  to  Cob- 
lentz  !"  This  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  constitutional- 
ists ;  thenceforward  they  never  were  heard  of  in  the  Revo- 
lution, except  when  their  adherents  were  conducted  to  the 
scaffold.  Their  failure  was  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
not  a  year  before,  they  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
in  Paris,  and  defeated  an  insurrection  of  the  populace  in 
a  period  of  the  highest  public  excitement,  and  on  that 
very  occasion  they  had  a  majority  of  three  to  two  in  the 
J  Assembly.     In  such  convulsions,  more  perhaps  than  in 

250.  Th.  iL  any  other  situation  of  life,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  there 
Toii  i. '     is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.     The  moment  of  success, 
Hul^plii.  if  ^ot  seized,  is  lost  for  ever  ;  new  passions  succeed  ;  firesh 
Se.^^dur-  interests  are  called  into  existence  ;  above  all,  no  coercion 
^^       by  old  leaders  will  ever  be  tolerated  ;  and  the  leader  of  a 
No-2n      nation  at  one  period  often  finds  himself,  within  a  few 
Mig*.  1 180.  months,  as  powerless  as  the  humblest  individual,  the  instant 
he  attempts  to  restrain  the  passions  he  himself  has  aroused.^ 
The  Girondists  and  Republicans,  emboldened  by  the 
failure  of  Lafayette's  attempt,  now  openly  aimed  at  the 
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dethronement  of  the  King.     Vergniaud,  in  a  powerftd    chap. 
discourse,  portrayed  the  dangers  which  threatened  the      ^^^' 


country.     He  quoted  the  article  of  the  constitution  which      1792. 
declared,  "  that  if  the  King  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  xhe  ^n> 
armed  force  against  the  nation,  or  did  not  oppose  a  similar  ^'^^^_ 
enterprise  attempted  in  his  name,  he  should  be  held  to  ^^^f*^ 
have  abdicated  the  throne/'     "0  King !"  he  continued,  July  4. 
^^  who  doubtless  thought  with  the  tyrant  Lysander,  that  the  Asse^- 
truth  is  not  more  imperishable  than  falsehood,  and  that  mlj^^^ 
we  amuse  the  people  with  oaths  as  we  amuse  children 
with  toys ;  who  feigned  only  to  regard  the  laws,  in  order 
to  preserve  an  authority  which  might  enable  you  to  brave 
them — do  you  suppose  that  we  are  any  longer  to  be  deceived 
by  your  hypocritical  protestations  ?    Was  it  to  defend  us 
that  you  opposed  to  the  enemy's  soldiers  forces  whose 
inferiority  rendered  their  defeat  inevitable  ?     Was  it  to 
defend  us  that  you  suffered  a  general  to  escape  who  had 
violated  the  constitution  ?    Did  the  law  give  you  the  choice 
of  your  ministers  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery  ?  of  your 
generab,  for  our  glory  or  our  shame  ?    the  right  of  sanc- 
tioning the  laws,  the  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives, 
that  you  might  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  empire  ? 
No  !    One  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  could  not 
affect,  whom  the  love  of  despotism  alone  could  influence, 
has  obviously  no  regard  for  the  constitution  which  he  has 
80  basely  violated,  for  the  people  whom  he  has  wantonly 
betrayed.'' — "  The  danger  which  threatens  us,"  saidBrissot, 
at  the  Jacobin  club,  '^  is  the  most  extraordinary  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  world.     Our  country  is  in  peril, 
not  because  it  wants  defenders,  not  because  its  soldiers  are 
destitute  of  courage,  not  because  its  frontiers  are  unfor- 
tified, its  resources  defective ;  but  because  a  hidden  cause 
paralyses  all  its  powers.     Who  is  it  that  does  so  1    A 
single  man — ^he  whom  the  constitution  has  declared  its 
chie(  and  treachery  has  made  its  enemy.     You  are  told 
to  fear  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  :  I  tell  you 
that  the  real  strength  of  the  kings  is  at  the  Tuileries,  and 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP,    that  it  is  there  you  must  strike  to  subdue  them.     You  are 

VII 

told  to  strike  the  refractory  priests  wherever  they  are 


1792.     found  in  the  kingdom  :  I  tell  you  to  strike  at  the  court, 

and  you  will  annihilate  the  whole  priesthood  at  a  single 

blow.     You  are  told  to  strike  the  factious,  the  intriguers  : 

^Hirt.PwL  I  teU  you,  aim  your  blow  at  the  royal  cabinet,  and  there 

347, 349.     you  will  extinguish  intrigue  in  the  centre  of  its  ramifica- 

jL)bma,*'  tions.     This  is  the  secret  of  our  position ;  there  is  the 

218.    '     source  of  our  evils ;  there  is  the  point  where  a  remedy  is 

to  be  applied."^ 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  wound  up  to  the  highest 
coun^      pitch  by  these  inflammatory  harangues,  the  committees, 
^J^^  to  whom  it  had  been  remitted  to  report  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  published  the  solemn  declaration — "  Citizens, 
the  country  is  in  danger!''     Minute  guns  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  solemn  appeal,  which 
called  on  every  one  to  lay  down  his  life  on  behalf  of  the 
state.      The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  was  such,  that 
fifteen  thousand  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  Paris 
July  8.       in  a  single  day.     Immediately  all  the  civil  authorities 
declared  their  sittings  permanent ;  all  the  citizens  not 
already  in  the  national  guard  were  put  in  requisition  ; 
pikes  were  distributed  to  all  those  not  possessed  of  fire- 
locks, battalions  of  volunteers  formed  in  the  public  squares, 
and  standards  displayed  in  conspicuous  situations,  with 
the  words,  "Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger  T'     These 
measures,  which  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  afiB,irs 
rendered  indispensable,  excited  the  revolutionary  ardour 
to  the  utmost  degree.    A  universal  frenzy  seized  the  public 
mind.    The  declamations  at  the  Jacobin  club  exceeded  any 
thing  yet  heard  in  audacity.     A  general  insurrection  was 
openly  called  for.     "  The  aU-powerful  sovereign  people," 
it  was  said,  "  can  alone  exterminate  our  enemies.     Against 
crowned  brigands,  home  traitors,  and  devourers  of  men, 
we  have  need  of  the  club  of  Hercules."     So  far  did  this 
patriotic  vehemence  carry  them  that  many  departments 
openly  defied  the  authority  of  government,  and,  without 
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any  orders,  sent  their  contingents  to  form  the  camp  of   chap. 
twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris.     This  was  the  com-      ^^^' 
mencement  of  the  revolt  which  overturned  the  throne.      i7S2. 
Some  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  seeing  to  what  point  things 
were  tending,  began  now  to  regret  their  former  proceed- 
ings, and  in  secret  inclined  to  the  throne.      Guadet  in 
particular,  whose  inclinations  strongly  led  him  in  that 
direction,  had  a  private  interview  with  the  royal  family, 
in  which  the  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  the  King,  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  Queen,  and  the  innocence  of  their  ^345^"'* 
children,  completely  softened  his  heart.     Being  shown  the  ^^^  J**"' 
dauphin  asleep  in  his  cradle,  he  parted  the  light  ringlets  ^^ 
which  half  concealed  his  beautiful  countenance,  and  said,  ^i-j-  i^a 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  Queen — "  Educate  him  in  les^iw. ' 
the  principles  of  freedom,  Madame  :  it  is  the  condition  \^2o!^' 
of  existence."'  ^ 

The  approach  of  a  crisis  became  evident  on  the  14th 
July,  when  a  f6te  was  held  in  commemoration  of  the  F^te  rf" 
taking  of  the  Bastille.     Potion  waa  the  object  of  the  public  ^^^  ^'^^' 
idolatry.     He  had  been  suspended  from  his  office  of  mayor 
by  the  department  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  supine- 
ness  during  the  tumult  on  the  20th  June  ;  but  the  decree 
was  reversed  by  the  National  Assembly.     His  name  was 
inscribed  on  a  thousand  banners  ;  on  aU  sides  the  cry  was 
heard,  "  Potion  or  death !''   The  King  went  in  procession 
from  the  palace  to  the  altar  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  but 
how  different  was  his  reception  from  that  which  he  had 
experienced  two  years  before  on  a  similar  occasion  1   Pen- 
sive and  melancholy,  he  marched  with  the  Queen  and  the 
dauphin  through  a  single  file  of  soldiers,  who  could  with 
difficulty  keep  back  the  intrusion,  and  were  wholly  unable 
to  prevent  the  maledictions  of  the  mob.     Innumerable  A^iT^viu. 
voices   reproached  him  with  his   perfidious  flight ;  the  Pf  Jg^-  ^• 
intrepid  aspect  of  the  Swiss  Guard  alone  protected  him  g^*..^® 
from  actual  violence.     He  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  Bert.'d6 
deepest  dejection,  and  was  not  again  seen  in  public  till  he  317,  m' 
ascended  the  scaffold.^ 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

1792. 

82. 

Vast  ac- 
cession of 
strength  to 
theE^vo- 
lutionaiy 
party  from 
the  rest  of 
France. 


The  declaration  by  the  Assembly  that  the  country  was 
in  danger,  procured  a  prodigious  accession  of  power  to 
the  revolutionary  party.  On  the  14th  July,  when  the 
f(^te  of  the  confederation  was  held,*  the  persons  who  had 
arrived  in  the  capital  from  the  provinces  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand,  but  their  numbers  daily  and  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  solemn  announcement  put  all  France  in 
motion.  Multitudes  of  ardent  young  men  hourly  arrived 
from  the  provinces,  all  animated  by  the  most  vehement 
revolutionary  fervour,  who  added  to  the  akeady  appalling 
excitement  of  the  capital.  The  Assembly,  with  culpable 
weakness,  gave  them  the  exclusive  use  of  its  galleries, 
where  they  soon  acquired  the  entire  command  of  its 
deliberations.  They  were  all  paid  thirty  sous  a-day 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  formed  into  a  club,  which 
soon  surpassed  in  democratic  violence  the  far-famed 
meetings  of  the  Jacobins.  The  determination  to  overturn 
the  throne  was  openly  announced  by  these  ferocious  bands ; 
and  some  of  the  French  Guards,  whose  regiment,  disgraced 
by  its  treason  at  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  had  been 
disbanded,  were  incorporated  by  the  Assembly  with  their 
ranks,  from  whose  discipline  and  experience  they  soon 
acquired  the  elements  of  military  organisation.  Mean- 
while measures  were  openly  taken,  which  were  best  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  success  of  the  revolt.  The  attacks 
on  Lafayette  were  multiplied ;  he  was  denounced  at  the 
dubs,  and  became  the  object  of  popular  execration.  A 
proposition  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly,  to  have 
him  indicted  for  high  treason,  was  only  postponed  till 
the  whole  witnesses  could  be  examined  regarding  his  con- 
duct. The  war  party  was  everywhere  predominant. 
The  whole  jealousy  of  the  Assembly  was  directed  against 
the  court,  from  whom,  aided  by  the  Allies,  they  expected 
a  speedy  punishment  for  their  innumerable  acts  of  treason. 
By  their  orders,  such  battalions  of  the  national  guard  as 
were  suspected  of  a  leaning  Towards  the  court,  especially 
the  grenadiers  of  the  quarter  of  St  Thomas,  were  jealously 
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watched;  the  club  of  the  Peuillants  was  closed;  the    chap. 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the  national  guard,  who  con-      ^^^' 


stituted  the  strength  of  the  burgher  force,  were  disbanded,      ^792. 
and  the  troops  of  the  line  and  Swiss  Guard  removed  to  a 
distance  from  Pans,     The  chiefs  of  the  revolt  met  at 
Charenton ;    but  none  could  be  brought  to  accept  the 
perilous  duty  of  leading  the  attacL     Robespierre  spoke 
with  alarm  of  the  dangers  which  attended  it ;  Danton, 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  professed  themselves  willing  to  second,  aSv^ul 
but  not  fitted  to  head  the  enterprise.     At  length  Danton  ^^^i^^; 
presented  Westermann,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and  ^  p^ 
savage  character,  who  subsequently  signalised  himself  in  ^-  ^-.l- 
the  war  of  La  Vend^,  and  ultimately  perished  on  the  i^i  i93. 
scaffold.^ 

POTION,  mayor  of  Paris,  was  the  person  most  formid- 
able  to  the  royal  family  at  this  period,  as  well  from  his  chancter  of 
official  situation,  which  gave  him  the  entire  command  of 
the  physical  force  of  the  capital,  as  from  his  peculiar 
character.  Unlike  the  other  Girondists,  he  was  a  decided 
man  of  action ;  but  he  veiled  his  violent  designs  under 
the  mask  of  the  most  profound  hypocrisy.  Like  all  the 
leading  men  of  his  party,  he  was  bred  to  the  provincial 
bar,  and  was  translated  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  from 
the  town  of  Chartres,  where  he  had  practised.  Poor  and 
needy,  rapacious  and  unprincipled,  he  early  shared  in  the 
largesses  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  views  of  its  conspirators.  But,  with  his  violent 
associates,  he  soon  passed  the  designs  of  the  selfish  and 
irresolute  prince  who  formed  their  head,  and  joined  the 
conspiracy — not  for  dispossessing  the  family  on  the  throne 
to  the  advantage  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  but  for  overturn- 
ing it  altogether.  He  had  an  agreeable  exterior,  much 
address,  and  profound  dissimulation.  Though  not  a 
powerful  speaker,  his  calmness  and  judgment  procured 
lum  a  lead,  and  constituted  the  secret  of  his  power. 
He  organised  a  revolt,  prepared  a  massacre,  or  ordered 

/'  ..r»*.o- 
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CHAP,    assassinations,  with  as  much  sang-froid  as  a  veteran  gene- 
^"'     ral  directs  movements  on  the  field  of  battle.     When  the 
1792.     vork  of  destruction  was  in  preparation,  no  anxiety  on  his 
countenance  betrayed  that  he  was  privy  to  its  preparation  ; 
when  it  began,  he  looked  with  apathy  on  the  suflfering  it 
,    .      produced.      He  was  a  stranger  alike  to  pity  or  remorse  : 
viede  Marie  vuliue  and  vice,  humanity  and  cruelty,  were  regarded  by 
ii  2W,  28f.  him  as  means  to  be  alternately  used  to  advance  his  pur- 
poses, which  were  private  gain  and  public  elevation.^ 
Santerre,  the  redoubtable  leader  of  the  faubourg  St 
ofsi^torre.  Autoiue,  was   an  apt  instrument  in  P^tion^s  hands  to 
execute  the  designs  which  he  had  conceived.    His  influence 
in  that  revolutionary  quarter  was  immense  ;  a  word  from 
him  at  once  brought  forth  its  forests  of  pikemen  and  for- 
midable cannoneers,  so  well  known  in  all  the  worst  periods 
of  the  Revolution.     Lofty  in  stature,  with  a  strong  voice 
and  an  athletic  figure,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  that 
ready  wit   and  coarse   eloquence  which  is  often  found 
to  be  the  most  powerful  passport  to  the  favour  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people.   Vulgar  and  coarse  in  manners, 
and  always  foremost  in  the  work  of  revolt,  he  became  the 
object  of  unboimded  horror  to  the  royalists,  who  often 
suflFered  from  his  power.     Still  he  was  not  destitute  of 
good  qualities.     Unlike  Potion,  he  had  a  heart,  though  it 
was  not  easy  in  general  to  get  at  it.     He  engaged,  and 
often  took  the  lead,  in  many  of  the  most  violent  revolu- 
tionary measures,  but  he  was  far  from  being  of  a  cruel 
disposition.     An  unfortunate  victim,  of  whatever  party, 
,  w    .      generally  found  access  to  his  pity ;  tears   or  affliction 
viedeMarie  disarmed  his  hands.     He  was  a  blind  fanatic  in  politics  ; 
u.^286,*287.  but  neither  cruel  in  private,   nor  relentless  in  public 
measures.^ 

Assailed  by  so  many  dangers,  both  external  and  in- 

DreaSfoi     temal ;  without  guards,  and  with  an  impotent  ministry  ; 

wJlSxiety  destitute  alike  of  the  means  of  escape  or  defence,  the 

MdoS^  King  and  Queen  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.     In 

daily  expectation  of  private  ajssassination  or  open  murder. 
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the  state  of  suspense  in  which  they  were  kept,  from  the  chap. 
20th  June  till  the  final  insurrection  on  the  10  th  August,  ^^^' 
was  such  that  they  had  ceased  to  wish  for  life,  and  held  1792. 
by  their  station  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  Queen  employed  herself  the  whole  day,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  in  reading ;  contrary  to 
what  was  expected,  her  health  became  daily  stronger  as 
the  danger  increased.  All  feminine  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion disappeared ;  not  a  yestige  of  nervousness  was  to 
be  seen.  She  secretly  made  an  under-vest,  dagger- 
proof,  for  the  King,  which  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
by  stealth,  given  to  Madame  Campan  to  be  conveyed  to 
him ;  but  so  closely  was  he  watched  by  the  national  guard 
on  duty  in  the  palace,  that  it  was  three  days  before  she 
got  an  opportunity  of  conveying  it  to  him.  When  she 
did  so,  he  said,  ''  It  is  to  satisfy  the  Queen  that  I  have 
agreed  to  this :  they  will  not  assassinate  me ;  they  will 
put  me  to  death  in  another  way.''  Already  he  anticipated 
the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  and  studied  incessantly  the  history 
of  that  unhappy  but  noble-minded  prince.  "  All  my 
anxiety,''  said  he  to  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  "  is  for  the 
Queen,  my  sister,  and  my  children ;  for  myself,  I  do  not 
fear  death!  nay,  I  wish  it;  for  it  would  increase  the 
chances  of  safety  to  them  if  I  am  sacrificed.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  escape,  nor  will  I  make  resistance ;  if  I  did 
so  I  should  probably  fail,  and  certainly  increase  their 
dangers.  My  only  hope  is,  that  my  death  may  prove 
their  salvation  1"  "  As  for  me,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  am 
a  stranger;  they  will  assassinate  me.  It  will  be  a 
blessing ;  for  it  wUl  relieve  me  from  a  pamful  life :  but 
what  will  become  of  our  poor  children  1"  and  with  these 
words  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  But  she  was  per- 
fectly strong,  and  refused  all  antispasmodic  remedies. 
"Don't  speak  to  me  of  such  things,"  said  she  :  "when  I  ?.Oaim»ii, 
was  prosperous  I  had  nervous  affections :  they  are  the  b^  ie 
maladj  of  the  happy;  but  now  I  have  no  need  ofiiw. 
them."i 
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CHAP.        The  court,  surrounded  by  such  dangers,  and  amidst 
the  general  dissolution  of  its  authority,  had  no  hope  but 


1792.     on  the  approach  of  the  Allied  armies.     The  Queen  was 
,  ,  86.      acquainted  with  their  proposed  line  of  march  ;  she  knew 

Indecinon  *  itti  ii- 

and  want  of  whcu  they  wcrc  expected  at  Verdun  and  the  mtervenmg 
ortCcowrt.  towns — the  unhappy  princess  hoped,  at  times,  to  be 
delivered  in  a  month.  All  the  measures  of  the  court 
were  taken  to  gain  time  for  their  approach.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  royal  family  laboured  under  such  appre- 
hensions of  being  poisoned,  that  they  ate  and  drank 
nothing  but  what  was  secretly  prepared  by  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  privately  brought  by  Madame 
Campan,  after  the  viands  prepared  by  the  cook  had  been 
placed  on  the  table.  Great  numbers  of  the  royalists, 
with  faithful  devotion,  daily  repaired  to  the  Tuileries  to 
oflfer  their  lives  to  their  sovereign,  amidst  the  perils  which 
were  evidently  approaching;  but,  though  their  motives 
command  respect,  the  diversity  of  their  counsels  confirmed 
the  natural  irresolution  of  his  character.  Some  were  for 
transporting  him  to  Compifegne,  and  thence,  by  the  forest 
of  Ardennes,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  others,  amongst 
whom  was  Lafayette,  besought  him  to  seek  an  asylum 
with  the  army ;  while  Malesherbes  strongly  counselled 
his  abdication,  as  the  only  chance  of  safety.  Bertrand 
de  MoUeville  strenuously  recommended  a  retreat  into 
Normandy,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  to  carry 
it  into  effect  with  every  prospect  of  success;  but  the 
King,  on  the  6th  August,  when  it  was  to  have  been  put 
in  execution,  decided  against  it,  alleging  that  he  would 
reserve  it  for  the  last  extremity,  and  that  till  then  it  waus 
too  hazardous  for  the  Queen  and  his  family.  In  the 
M^vil?.  naidst  of  such  distracting  counsels,  and  in  the  presence  of 
^'i^'  such  evident  dangers,  nothing  was  done.  A  secret  flight 
n.  123, 129.  vas  rcsolvcd  on  one  day,  and  promised  every  chance  of 
213.  bamg.  succcss  ;  but,  after  reflecting  on  it  for  the  night,  the  King 
230.  '  '  determined  to  abandon  that  project,  lest  it  should  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  civil  war.^    Royalist 
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committees  were  fonned,  and  every  effort  was  made  to    chap. 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  insurrection — ^but  all  in  vain.      ^^^" 


The  court  found  itself  surrounded  by  a  few  thousand     ^792. 
resolute  gentlemen,  who  were  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  its  defence,  but  could  not,  amidst  revolutionary 
millions,  acquire  the  organisation  requisite  to  ensure  ite 
safety. 

The  conspiracy,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the  29th 
July,  and  ailerwards  for  the  4th  August,  was  postponed  AdvanM 
more  than  once,  from  the  people  not  being  deemed  by  ^tS^ 
the  leaders  in  a  sufficient  state  of  excitement  to  ensure  ^^uk! 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.     But  this  defect  was  soon 
removed,  by  the  progress  and  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
Allied  troops.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  broke  up  from 
Coblentz  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  advanced  at  the  head  Jaiy25. 
of  seventy  thousand  Prussians,  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
Austrians  and  Hessians,  into  the  French  territory.     His 
entry  was  preceded  by   a  proclamation,  in  which   he 
reproached  "  those  who  had  usurped  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment in  France  with  having  troubled  the  social  order, 
and  overturned  the  legitimate  government ;  with  having 
committed  daily  outrages  on  the  King  and  Queen  ;  with 
having,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  proclaimed 
war  unnecessarily  against  the   King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.'"     He  declared,  in  consequence,  that  the  Allied 
sovereigns  had  taken  up  arms  to  arrest  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  France ;  to  check  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  throne  and  the  altar;  to  give  liberty  to  the  King,  and 
restore  him  to  the  legitimate  authority  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived — but  without  any  intention  whatever  of 
individual  aggrandisement ;    that    the    national  guards 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order  ^  ^^  ^ 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  forces,  and  that  those  who  ^''^•if.-^?' 
dared  to  resist  must  expect  all  the  rigour  of  military  m.  Hlwt.' 
execution.^     Finally,  he  warned  the  National  Assembly,  276,281!' 
the  municipality  and  city  of  Paris,  that  if  they  did  not 
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CHAP,    forthwith  liberate  the  King,  and  return  to  their  allegiance, 
^^^'     they  should  be  held  personally  responsible,  and  answer  with 


1792.     their  heads  for  their  disobedience  ;  and  that,  if  the  palace 

were  forced,  or  the  slightest  insult  oflPered  to  the  royal 

family,  an  exemplary  and  memorable  punishment  should 

be  inflicted,  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

Had  this  manifesto  been  couched  in  more  moderate 

88 

Impolicy  of  language,  and  followed  up  by  a  rapid  and  energetic 
SltiS^iten  military  movement,  it  might  have  had  the  desired  eflFect : 
Sp*by"^^  *^®  passion  for  power  might  have  been  supplanted  in  the 
measures,  excitcd  multitude  by  that  of  fear ;  the  insurrection  crushed, 
like  the  subsequent  ones  of  Spain  and  Poland,  before  it 
had  acquired  the  consistency  of  military  power,  and  the 
throne  of  Louis,  for  a  time  at  least,  re-established.  But 
coming,  as  it  did,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  public  excita- 
tion ;  and  enforced,  as  it  was,  by  the  most  feeble  and  in- 
efficient military  measures,  it  contributed  in  a  signal 
manner  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  throne. 
The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  had  no  longer  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  people.  A 
unanimous  spirit  of  resistance  burst  forth  in  every  part  of 
France ;  the  military  preparations  were  redoubled,  the 
ardour  of  the  multitude  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  manifesto  of  the  AUied  powers  was  regarded  as  un- 
folding the  real  designs  of  the  court  and  the  emigrants. 
Revolt  against  the  throne  appeared  the  only  mode  of 
maintaining  their  liberties,  or  preserving  their  indepen- 
dence ;  the  people  of  Paris  had  no  choice  between  victory 
and  death.  It  is  pamfiil  to  think  that  the  King  so  soon 
became  the  victim,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  apprehension 
excited  by  the  language  of  the  Allies,  which  difiered  so 
widely  from  what  he  had  so  wisely  recommended.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  his  apprehensions,  however,  he  never  lost 
iMig.i.i86.  his  warm  love  to  his  people  :  "  How  soon,''  he  often  ex- 
T^iim.'  claimed,  "  would  all  these  chagrins  be  forgotten,  in  the 
slightest  return  of  their  affection  !''^ 
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The  leaders  of  the  different  parties  stroTe  to  convert    chap. 
this  effervescence  into  the  means  of  advancing  their  sepa-      ^"' 


rate  ambitious  designs.     Thej  continued  to  meet  in  a  com-      1792. 
mittee  of  eight  at  Charenton,  where  all  the  measures  for  view^ifthe 
their  common  operations  were  discussed  and  resolved  on.  [J^gj*^. 
But  though  thus  far  united,  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  dJ***  •^^ 
the  ulterior  measures  which  they  severally  had  in  view.   *^ 
The  Girondists  were  desirous  of  having  the  King  dethroned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  because,  as  they  had  acquired 
the  majority  in  that  body,  that  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  vesting  supreme  dominion  in  themselves  ;  but  this 
by  no  means  answered  the  views  of  the  popular  dema- 
gogues, who  were  as  jealous  of  the  Assembly  as  of  the  crown, 
and  aimed  at  overthrowing,  at  one  blow,  the  legislature 
and  the  throne.     Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  their  associates,  were 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  insurrection,  which  was  intend- 
ed not  only  to  destroy  the  King,  but  to  overturn  the  Giron- 
dists and  establish  the  multitude.    The  seeds  of  division, 
therefore,  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  were 
sown  from  the  moment  that  they  combined  together  to  ^^^^gg"^' 
overturn  the  monarchy  :    the  first  sought  to  establish  the  V^\  ^•??* 

■'  ^  Amu,  viu. 

middle   class   and  the  Assembly  on   the   ruins  of  the  p2,93.  mv. 
throne  ;   the  last  to  elevate  the  multitude  by  the  destruc-  ll.  21! 
tion  of  both.^ 

The  arrival  of  the  federal  troops  from  Marseilles,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  augmented  the  strength  and  confi-  Prepani- 
dence  of  the  insurgents.  The  pretext  employed  for  sending  tETJevoit. 
these  bands  to  Paris,  was  to  fraternise  with  the  other 
citizens  on  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  1 4th  July  ;  the  real 
object  was  to  get  an  armed  force  into  the  metropolis  which 
might  reanimate  the  fervour  of  the  faubourgs,  and  overawe 
the  national  guard  there,  which  was  deemed  too  favour- 
able to  the  court.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Madame 
Roland  that  Barbaroux  induced  the  depaitments  of  the 
south  to  send  these  formidable  bands  to  the  capital. 
They  were  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  almost  all  drawn 
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CHAP,    from  the  coasts  of  Piedmont,  Provence,  or  Corsica,  and  in 
^^''     great  part  old  soldiers  or  sailors  accustomed  to  var.    They 


1792.  were  animated  by  the  fierce  passions  and  revengeful  spirit 
of  the  south,  worked  up  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  revolu- 
tionary addresses  and  civic  fStes,  which  they  had  received 
when  marching  through  Prance.  Friends  of  Barbaroux 
and  Isnard  commanded  these  fearfrd  bands ;  and  their 
march  through  France  is  remarkable  for  having  called 
forth  the  Marseillaise  hymn,  the  well-known  song  of  the 

Aug.  a  Revolution.*  On  the  3d  the  sections  were  extremely 
agitated,  and  that  of  Mauconseil  declared  itself  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  The  dethronement  of  the  King  was 
discussed  with  vehemence  in  all  the  popular  clubs ;  and 
Potion,  with  a  formidable  deputation,  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly,  and  demanded  it  in  the  name  of  the 
municipality  and  the  sections.     That  body  remitted  the 

Aug.  a  petition  to  a  committee  to  report.  On  the  8th,  a  stormy 
discussion  arose  on  the  proposed  accusation  of  Lafayette  : 
but  the  constitutionalists  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  406 
to  224  —  so  stropgly  confirmed  was  the  majority  in  the 
legislature,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  convulsion  destined  to 
overthrow  both  them  and  the  throne!  The  clubs  and  the 
populace  were  to  the  last  degree  irritated  at  the  acquittal 
of  their  former  idol :    all  those  who  had  voted  with  the 

*  The  celebrated  MarseiUaise  hymn,  the  "Riile  Britannia"  of  the  Revolution, 
arose  out  of  the  march  of  these  ardent  and  ferocious  bands  of  the  south 
through  the  heart  of  France.    It  was  first  heard,  out  of  the  province  where  it 
was  composed,  among  their  enthusiastic  ranks : — 
''Aliens,  enfimts  de  la  patrie, 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv6 ; 

Ck>ntre  nous  de  la  tyrannic 

L'6tendaid  sanglant  est  lev6. 

Entendez-vous  dans  les  campagnes 

Mugu:  ces  f6roces  soldats  ? 

Ub  viennent  jusque  dans  vos  bras 

£gorger  vos  fils,  vos  compagnes ! 

Aux  armes,  citoyens !  formez  vos  bataillons  I 

Marchons  I  qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons !  ** 
It  is  easy  to  see,  from  these  words,  how  laige  a  share  the  invasion  of  the  Allies 
had  at  this  period  in  exciting  the  revolutionaiy  ardour  of  France.     They  were 
composed  by  a  young  artillery  officer  at  Strasboui^  named  Rouget  de  Lille, 
who  had  been  bom  at  Lons-le-Saulnier  in  the  Jura.      Qifted  at  once  with 
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majority  were  insulted  as  they  left  the  hall ;    and  the    chap. 

streets  resounded  with  cries  against  the  Assembly,  which  L. 

had  acquitted  "the  traitor  Lafayette  1'"     To  such  a  length      ^792. 
did  the  public  effervescence  proceed,  that  d'Espr^m^nil, 
once  the  object  of  worship  to  the  people,  was  attacked  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants  by  the  populace,  on  his  return 
home  from  the  Assembly,  where  he  had  given  an  unpopu- 
lar vote,  thrown  down,  and  pierced  with  pikes  in  several 
places.     With  the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  extricated  from 
the  hands  of  the  assassins,   by  a  detachment  of  the 
national  guard  which  happened  to  be  passing,  and  borne, 
streaming  with  blood,  to  the  treasury.     Potion  came  past  M^xf  20, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  as  he  was  carried  in  at  the  224.  mi^I; 
door,  and  approached  to  see  if  he  still  lived.      "  I,  too,'*  ^g-  J^- 
said  d'Espr^m^nil,  "was  once  borne  in  triumph  by  the  gi^.?*",, 
people ;  you  see  what  they  have  now  done  to  me !     Anti-  412! 
dpate  your  own  fate !  "^ 

On  the  9th  the  effervescence  was  extreme :  vast  crowds 

91. 
traversed  the  streets  with  drums  beating  and  banners  violent  ef- 

flying,  and  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  and  palace  were  filled  o*Jttl^^ 

with  multitudes.      The  constitutionalists  complained  of  ^'*°*'' 

the  insults  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  leaving  the 

hall  on  the  preceding  day,  and  insisted  that  the  Marseil- 

lais    troops   should  be  sent  to  the  camp  at   Soissons. 

poetical  and  musical  talents,  be  became  acquainted,  wben  in  garrison  tbere,  witb 
the  daughter  and  wife  of  Dietrich,  mayor  of  Strasbourg,  who  lai^ly  shared  in 
the  enthusieusm  of  the  ReTolution.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  patriot- 
ism, love,  poetzy,  military  ardour  and  revolutionaiy  fervour,  the  lines  were  the 
effusion  of  an  ardent  and  excited  mind,  during  the  distress  and  alam[is  of  the 
severe  cold  of  February  1792.  They  were  finished  off  in  a  single  nighty  under 
Dietrich's  roof,  and  repeated  in  the  morning  to  the  young  woman  whose  inspi- 
ration had  had  so  lai^  a  share  in  their  production,  who  shed  tears  at  hearing 
the  heart-stirring  strains.  But  they  expressed  with  energy  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  then  general  over  France,  and  thence  their  rapid  and  astonishing  suc- 
cess. From  the  humble  house  of  Dietrich  at  Strasboux^  they  spread  quickly 
over  Alsace,  then  in  a  vehement  state  of  excitement,  and,  being  learnt  by  the 
Marseilles  troops  in  their  journey  to  Paris  in  the  July  following,  were  adopted 
by  them  as  the  refram  of  their  march,  and  so  spread  over  all  France.  From 
being  first  heard  from  the  federal  troops  who  came  up  frvm  Marseilles,  they 
acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  since  so  well  known  as  the  hymn  of 
revolution  all  over  the  world.  —  See  Lahabtine,  ffittoire  da  Oirondins,  iL 
413,  420. 
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CHAP.    While  the  discussion  on  the  subject  was  going  forward,  it 

1—  was  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  one  of  the  sections 

1792.     had  declared,  that  if  the  dethronement  was  not  pronounced 
on  that  day  they  would  sound  the  tocsin,  beat  the  ginS- 
rale  at  midnight,  and  march  against  the  palace.     Forty- 
seven  out  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  had  approved 
of  this  resolution,  and  declared  their  sittings  permanent. 
The  legislature  required  the  authorities  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  and  of  the   city   of  Paris,   to    maintain 
the  public  tranquillity.    The  first  replied  that  they  had 
every  inclination,  but  did  not  possess  the  power  to  do  so ; 
Potion  answered,  in  name  of  the  latter,  that  as  the  sections 
had  resumed  their  powers,  his  functions  were  reduced  to 
mere  persuasion.    The  Assembly  separated  without  having 
iHiatParL  ^'^^^  ^^7  thing  to  Ward  off  the  coming  blow.     Already  it 
393  ^9     ^^  become  apparent  that  the  Revolutionary  constitution 
TouLii.m  had  prostrated  the  legislature  not  less  than  the  throne ; 
239.  Mom-  that  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  representative  system 
lo!''  ^'    had  disappeared ;  and  the  mobs  of  the  metropolis,  as  in  the 
Greek  democracies,  had  become  the  rulers  of  the  state.^ 
The  court  of  the  Carrousel,  rendered  immortal  by  the 
Description  hcroic  couflict  of  which  it  soon  became  the  theatre,  and 
rous^  a^'  the  frightful  massacre  in  which  that  conflict  terminated, 
this  period.  ^^  ^^^  different  in  1792  from  what  it  is  at  this  time. 
The  straight  and  noble  facade  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the 
northern  wing  of  the  quadrangle  which  unites  the  Tuile- 
ries  to  the  Louvre,  projected  and  in  part  executed  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  did  not  exist.     The  Tuileries  itself, 
with  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museum,  which  connects  that 
palace  with  the  Louvre,  formed  two  sides  of  an  incomplete 
quadrangle,  which  all  the  efforts  of  later  times  have  not 
been  able  entirely  to  finish.     On  the  ground  where  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  now  stands  was  placed  the  Salle  du  Manage, 
where  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  held,  which  was 
separated  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  by  a  wall,  run- 
ning in  the  line  where  the  gilded  rail  of  the  garden  is  now 
placed.     This  hall  was  placed  near  where  the  Rue  de 
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Castiglione  now  leads  into  the  Place  Vendome ;  it  com-  chap. 
mnnicated  with  the  palace  by  a  long  court  or  avenue,  ^"' 
which  entered  the  part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  next  ^792. 
the  palace,  called  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  by  a  large 
doorway.  On  the  other  side  of  the  palace,  where  the  vast 
Place  of  the  Carrousel  now  stands,  the  difference  in  former 
times  was  stiU  more  striking.  That  open  space  was  then 
nearly  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  narrow  streets  and 
courts,  such  as  always  grow  up,  if  permitted,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  palace.  The  open  part  of  the  Place  itself  was  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  and  was  situated  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  space  within  the  quadrangle  which  was  next  to 
the  palace.  The  buildings  next  it  formed  several  courts, 
appropriated  chiefly  for  lodgings  to  the  different  guards  of 
the  palace  :  one,  which  was  the  largest,  and  situated  in 
the  middle,  was  called  the  Royal  Court ;  another,  nearer 
the  river,  the  Court  of  Princes,  in  which  the  royal  stables 
were  placed ;  a  third,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rue  St 
Honor^  was  called  the  Court  of  the  Swiss,  from  its  con- 
taining the  barracks  of  the  Swiss  guards ;  and  it  had  two 
entrances — one  into  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel,  and  one 
into  the  Rue  de  FEchelle,  which  leads  to  the  Rue  St  Honor^. 
Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  open  space  of  the  Carrousel 
was  not  a  fourth  part  of  what  it  now  is  ;  and  it  was  in- 
comparably less  capable  of  defence,  from  the  number  of 
entrances  which  led  into  it,  and   the  variety  of  courts  iHi8t.Pari. 

.  XV  145  •  xvi 

and  lanes,  under  shelter  of  the  buildings  of  which  the  45i,  452. 
columns  of  attack  might  be  formed.^ 

At  length,  at  midnight  on  the  9th  August,  a  cannon 
was  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  gSnSrale  beat  in  inmrre^- 
every  quarter  of  Paris.  The  insurgents  immediately  began  i*aSi  a^! 
to  assemble  in  great  strength  at  their  difierent  rallying 
points.  The  survivors  of  the  bloody  catastrophe  which 
was  about  to  commence  have  portrayed,  in  the  strongest 
colours,  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  when  the  oldest 
monarchy  in  Europe  fell.  The  incessant  clang  of  the 
tocsin,  the  rolling  of  the  drums,  the  rattling  of  artillery 
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CHAP,    and  amnmnition-waggons  along  the  streets,  the  cries  of  the 
insurgents,  the  march  of  columns,  rang  in  their  ears  for 


1792.     iQj^g  after,  and  haunted  their  minds  even  in  moments  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing.     The  club  of  the  Jacobins,  that  of 
the  Cordeliers,  and  the  section  of  Quinze-Vingts,in  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine,  were  the  three  centres  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.    The  most  formidable  forces  were  assembled  at  the 
club  of  the  Cordeliers ;  the  MarseiUais  troops  were  there, 
and  the  vigour  of  Danton  gave  energy  to  aU  their  pro- 
ceedings.   "  It  is  no  longer  time,"  said  he,  "  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  and  legislators  :  the  laws  have  made  no  provision 
for  such  offences,  the  legislators  are  the  accomplices  of  the 
criminals.      Already  they  have  acquitted  Lafayette ;   to 
absolve  that  traitor  is  to  deliver  us  to  him,  to  the  enemies 
of  France,  to  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  the  Allied  kings. 
1  HiBt  Pari  This  very  night  the  perfidious  Louis  has  chosen  to  deliver 
415/0^    ^  carnage  and  conflagration  the  capital,  which  he  is  pre- 
p^^J.^^'  pared  to  quit  in  the  moment  of  its  ruin.     To  arms  1  to 
diM^^tx  *"^ '   ^^  ^^^^^  chance  of  escape  is  left  to  us.''     The  in- 
81,84.  Lac!  surgents,    and    especially  the    MarseiUais,    impatiently 
ii.  214, 216.  called  for  the  signal  to  march ;  and  the  cannon  of  all  the 
sections  began  to  roll  towards  the  centre  of  the  dty.^ 
Aware  of  their  danger,  the  court  had  for  some  time  been 
Prepu».     making  such  preparations  as  their  slender  means  would 
^e"^"^     admit  to  resist  the  threatened  attack.     All  the  sentinels 
in  and  around  the  palace  were  tripled ;  barriers  had  been 
erected  at  the  entry  of  the  court,  and  forty  grenadiers  of 
the  section  FiUes  de  St  Thomas,  and  as  many  gendarmes 
on  horseback,  were  drawn  up  opposite  the  great  gate. 
But  these  precautions  were  as  nothing  against  an  insur- 
gent city.     The  only  real  reliance  of  the  royal  family  was 
on  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  guards,  whose  loyalty,  always 
conspicuous,  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  misfortunes  and  noble  demeanour  of  the  King  and 
Aug.  7.      Queen.     The  Assembly  had,  a  few  days  before,  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  from  Paris;  but  the  ministers,  on 
various  pretexts,  had  contrived  to  delay  the  execution  of 
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the  order,  though  they  had  not  ventured  to  bring  to  the    chap. 
defence  of  the  palace  the  half  of  the  corps,  which  lay  at      ^"* 


Courbevoie.  The  number  of  the  guard  actually  in  atten-  ^792. 
dance  was  about  eight  hundred ;  they  took  their  stations, 
and  were  soon  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel  in 
the  finest  order,  and  with  that  entire  silence  which  formed 
so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  din  and  strife  of  tongues  in 
the  city  forces.  The  most  faithful  of  the  national  guard 
rapidly  arriyed,  in  number  about  four  thousand  fiye  hun- 
dred, and  filled  the  court  of  the  Tuileries;  the  grenadiers 
of  the  quarter  of  St  Thomas  had  been  at  their  post  even 
before  the  signal  of  insurrection  was  giyen.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  royalists,  chiefly  of  noble  families,  filled  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  determined  to  share  the  dangers  of 
their  soTereign ;  but  their  presence  rather  injured  than 
promoted  the  preparations  for  defence.  A  motley  group, 
without  any  regular  uniform,  variously  armed  with  pistols, 
sabres,  and  firelocks,  they  were  incapable  of  any  useful 
organisation ;  while  their  presence  cooled  the  ardour  of 
the  national  guard,  by  awakening  their  ill-extinguished 
jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  party.  The  most  generous  of 
the  firiends  of  the  royal  family  hastened  to  share  their 
dangers,  now  that  they  had  become  imminent ;  among 
whom  was  the  Duchesse  de  la  Maill^  whose  principles 
had  led  to  her  being  regarded  with  distrust  by  the  court 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution ;  but  who 
now  hastened  on  foot,  unattended,  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  to  share  their  fate.*  The  heavy  dragoons,  \i^^{q, 
nine  hundred  strong,  on  horseback,  with  twelve  pieces  of  ^f^ii^i 
artillery,  were  stationed  in  the  gardens  and  court ;  but  in  S^*?^*^, 
that  formidable  arm  the  royalists  were  deplorably  inferior  Mig.  i.  m. 
to  the  forces  of  the  insurgents.^  The  forces  on  the  royal  x^/i^' 
side  were  numerous,  but  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on 

*  ''  La  foule  l^jScartait  coxmne  ime  insens^.  '  Laissez-moi  aller/  B'6cim- 
t^lle,  '14  oh  ramiti6  et  le  devoir  m'appellent.  Lea  femmes  n'ont-elles  pas 
auBsi  lear  honneur !  Cost  leur  oceur  I  Le  mien  est  ii  la  Beine  !  Votre 
patriotisme  est  de  la  hair:  le  mien  est  de  mourir  a  ses  piedB.'"* — Lamartine, 
MiOoire  da  CHrondim,  iii  151. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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CHAP,    a  great  proportion  of  them ;  and  the  gendarmerie  d  chevcUy 
a  most  important  force  in  ciyil  conflicts,  soon  gave  a  fatal 


^^^-  example  of  disafifection,  by  deserting  in  a  body  to  the 
enemy.  This  powerful  corps  was  chiefly  composed  of  the 
former  French  Guards,  who  had  thus  the  infamy,  twice 
during  the  same  conyulsions,  of  betraying  at  once  their 
sovereign  and  their  oaths. 

Potion  arrived  at  midnight,  and  inspected  the  posts  of 
infrmoiiB  the  palace — ostensibly  to  examine  into  the  preparations 
SdSLiu-  for  defence,  really  to  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  insur- 
paionf  g^J^ts  how  they  might  be  best  overcome.  The  grenadiera 
of  the  Filles  de  St  Thomas,  by  whom  he  was  attended 
in  the  palace,  had  resolved  to  detain  him  as  a  hostage  ; 
but  the  Assembly,  playing  into  his  hands,  eluded  this 
intention  by  ordering  him  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  capital.  No  sooner 
was  he  there,  than  they  ordered  him  to  repair  to  his 
post — not  at  the  Tuileries,  which  was  threatened,  but  at 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  object  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  While 
this  was  going  on  at  the  Assembly  and  in  the  palace, 
the  whole  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  had  appointed 
commissioners,  who  had  met  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  sup- 
planted the  former  municipality,  democratic  as  it  was, 
and  elected  a  new  one,  still  more  revolutionary,  in  its  stead. 
When  Potion  arrived  there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  found  the  new  municipality  installed  in  power ; 
and  he  sufiered  himself,  without  the  slightest  opposition, 
to  be  made  prisoner  by  the  civil  force  there.  Still 
carrying  on  his  detestable  system  of  hypocrisy,  he  next 
issued  an  order,  as  mayor  of  Paris,  though  his  powers  as 
such  were  at  an  end,  summoning  M andat,  the  commander 
of  the  national  guard,  a  man  of  honour  and  courage,  to 
repair  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  without  making  him  aware 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  municipality. 
In  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  and  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised,  that  gallant  officer 
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went  there  ;  he  was  immediatelj  seized  bj  order  of  the    chap. 
aathorities,  and  aocosed  of  haying  ordered  his  troops  to      ^^^' 


fire  upon  the  people.  Perceiying  from  the  new  faces  ^^^ 
around  him  that  the  magistracy  was  changed^  he  turned  x^!4b9]"^' 
pale ;  he  was  instantly  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  Abbaye,  ft  240^5; 
but  murdered  by  the  populace  on  the  very  steps  of  the  ^:^{^ 
municipal  palace.  The  new  municipality  forthwith  gave  Mig.  i.  190. 
the  command  of  the  national  guard  to  the  brewer  tL  y! W 
Santerre,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents.^ 

The  death  of  Mandat  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
royal  cause,  as  his  influence  was  indispensable  to  per-  imMiikioii 
suade  the  national  guards  to  fight,  who  had  become  tionai^L^. 
ah^ady  much  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  so  many 
royalists  among  the  defenders  of  the  King.  At  fiye  in 
the  morning  the  King  yisited  the  interior  parts  of  the 
palace,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and 
Madame  Elizabeth.  The  troops  in  the  inside  were 
animated  with  the  best  spirit^  and  the  hopes  of  the  royal 
family  began  to  reyive  ;  but  they  were  cruelly  undeceiyed 
on  descending  the  staircase,  and  passing  in  reyiew  the 
forces  in  the  Place  Carrousel  and  the  garden.  Some 
battalions,  particularly  those  of  the  FiUes  de  St  Thomas 
and  the  Petits  P^res,  receiyed  them  with  enthusiasm  : 
but,  in  general,  the  troops  were  silent  and  irresolute ; 
and  some,  particularly  the  cannoneers  and  the  battalion 
of  Croix  Rouge,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Viye  la  Nation ! " 
Two  regiments  of  pikemen,  in  defiling  before  the  King, 
openly  shouted,  "  Viye  la  Nation  I "'  "  Viye  Potion  1  A 
bas  le  Veto,  il,  bas  le  Traitre !  '*  Oyercome  by  these 
ominous  symptoms,  the  King  returned,  pale  and  de- 
pressed, to  the  palace.  The  Queen  displayed  the  ancient 
spurit  of  her  race.  "  Eyery  thing  which  you  hold  most 
dear,''  said  she,  to  the  grenadiers  of  the  national  guard, 
"your  homes,  your  wiyes,  your  children,  depends  on  our 
existence.  To-day,  our  cause  is  that  of  the  people." 
These  words,  spoken  with  dignity,  roused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  troops  who  heard  them  to  the  highest  degree  ; 
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CHAP,    but  they  could  only  promise  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  her 

^^^'     defence ;  nothing  announced  the  enthusiasm  of  victory. 

1792.     Though  the  air  of  the  King  was  serene,  despair  was 

fixed  in  his  heart.     He  was  dressed  in  violet-coloured 

velvet,    the   mourning    of  the    royal   family,   and  his 

appearance  sufficiently  showed  he  had  not  been  in  bed 

all  night.     He  had  no  apprehensions  for  himself,  and 

had  refused  to  put  on  the  shirt  of  mail  which  the  Queen 

had  formed  to  avert  the  stroke  of  an  assassin.     "  No," 

replied  he,  "  in  the  day  of  battle  the  King  should  be 

clothed  like  the  meanest  of  his  followers.''     But  he  could 

ii^24?^4  ^^*  ^  prevailed  upon  to  seize  the  decisive  moment. 

webe^,  ii.    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  he  had  charged  at 

Toui.u.236.  the  head  of  his  followers,  when  the  Swiss  Guard  had  re- 

^.1267.*  pulsed  the  insurgents,  he  would  have  put  down  the  insur- 

253,"m^'  rection,  and  possibly,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  restored 

the  throne.^ 

While  irresolution  and  despondency  prevailed  at  the 
Vast  p^  Tuileries,  the  energy  of  the  insurgents  was  hourly  increas- 
gj*^,®'  ing.  Early  in  the  morning  they  had  forced  the  arsenal, 
e^^*^'  and  distributed  arms  among  the  multitude.  A  column 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  composed  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  joined  by  that  of  the  Faubourg  St  Marceau, 
five  thousand  strong,  had  marched  towards  the  palace  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  was  every  moment  increasing  on 
the  road.  A  post,  placed  by  order  of  the  directory  of 
the  department  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  had  been  forced, 
and  the  communication  between  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river  was  open.  Soon  after,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  insurrection,  composed  of  the  troops  from  Marseilles 
and  Brittany,  had  debouched  by  the  Rue  St  Honore, 
and  occupied  the  Place  Carrousel,  with  their  cannon 
directed  against  the  palace.  Roederer,  in  this  emergency, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  do  his  duty.  He  first 
petitioned  the  Assembly  for  authority  to  treat  with  the 
insurgents,  but  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  application. 
When   the   deputies  from    the  palace  arrived  at  the 
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Assembly,  he  found  the  members  quietly  engaged  in  a    chap. 
discussion  on  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo.      ^^^' 
They  represented  in  yiyid  colours  the  dangers  of  the  royal     ^792. 
famUy ;  but  with  haughty  indifference  the  Assembly  passed  y^^°*Jjy^' 
to  the  order  of  the  day.     Roederer  next  applied  to  the  Antoinette* 
national  guard,  and  read  to  them  the  articles  of  the  Recitde' 
constitution,  which  enjoined  them,  in  case  of  attack,  to  Hirt?1^arL 
repel  force  by  force.     Part  answered  with  loud  acclama-  JJo/dS 
tions ;   but  a  slender  proportion  of  them  only  seemed  J^^*^!? 
disposed  to  support  the  throne ;   and  the  cannoneers,  ^*-  J^*- 
instead  of  an  answer,  unloaded  their  pieces.     Finding  the  Hist  des 
popular  cause  every  where  triumphant,  he  returned  in  157'/"'    ' 
dismay  to  the  palace.^ 

The  King  was  there  sitting  in  council  with  the  Queen 
and  his  ministers.  Roederer  immediately  announced  tim  Kiiig 
that  the  danger  was  extreme ;  that  the  insurgents  would  jSI^^d 
agree  to  no  terms ;  that  the  national  guard  could  not  ^aS^ij. 
be  relied  on ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family 
was  ineyitable,  if  they  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Assembly  ;  and  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
retreat  would  be  impossible.  Louis  said  nothing :  he 
feared  not  for  himself ;  but  the  thought  of  the  destruc- 
tion that,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  awaited  his  wife  and 
children,  paralysed  every  resolution  to  resist.  "  I  would 
rather,"  said  the  Queen,  "  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the 
palace  than  leave  it !"  and  immediately  addressing  the 
Kingi  and  presenting  to  him  a  pistol,  exclaimed,  "  Now, 
Sire,  this  is  the  moment  to  show  yourself.*^  The  King 
remained  silent :  he  had  the  resignation  of  a  martyr,  but 
not  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  "  Are  you  prepared,  Madame," 
said  Rcederer,  "  to  take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility 
of  the  death  of  the  King,  of  yourself,  of  your  children, 
and  of  all  who  are  here  to  defend  you  V  Every  one  was 
silent  for  a  time,  when  M.  Montjoye  said — "  Let  us  go, 
and  no  longer  deliberate :  honour  commands  it :  the 
safety  of  the  state  requires  it :  let  us  forthwith  go  to  the 
Assembly."     These  words  decided  Louis  :   he  rose  up, 
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CHAP,    and    addressmg   himself    to    those    around   him,    said, 
"  Gentlemen,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  here."     Accom- 


1792.  panied  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  royal  family, 
he  descended  the  stair  and  crossed  the  garden,  protected 
by  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  the  battalions  of  the  Filles  de 
St  Thomas  and  the  Petits  F^res.  These  faithful  troops 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the 
Assembly  in  the  adjoining  street,  amidst  the  menaces 
and  execrations  of  the  multitude.  ''  No  women  t  the 
King  alone !''  was  heard  on  all  sides  as  they  pressed 
through  the  dense  throng  on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuil- 
lants.  Such  was  the  pressure,  that  one  of  the  national 
guard  carried  the  Dauphin  in  his  arms  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  great  exertions  of  strength  and  resolution  that  actual 
violence  was  averted  from  the  royal  family.  The  day 
was  fine ;  the  sun  shone  with  uncommon  brilliancy  on 
the  royal  family  as  they  passed  through  the  gardens. 
The  leaves,  however,  were  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  King 
observing  it,  when  they  came  under  the  trees,  said  to 
those  around  him, — "  The  leaves  have  begun  to  fall  very 
early  this  season."  Manuel  had  written,  some  days 
before,  that  royalty  would  not  endure  in  France  till  the 
leaves  fell.  The  Dauphin  was  amused  with  the  scene,  but 
the  Queen  was  in  extreme  depression,  and  amidst  her  grief 
was  robbed  of  her  purse  and  her  watch  on  the  passage. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  the  King,  on  entering  the  Assembly,  **I 
am  come  here  to  save  the  nation  from  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime ;  I  shall  always  consider  myself,  with  my 
family,  safe  in  your  hands." — "  Sire,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent Vergniau^  "  you  may  rely  on  the  firmness  of  the 
ii.^fi^*'  National  Assembly  ;  its  members  have  sworn  to  die  in 
m^"i.  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  consti- 
^J^t\  tuted  authorities ;  it  will  remain  firm  at  its  post ;  we 
226, 226.  vill  die  rather  than  abandon  it."  In  truth,  the  Giron- 
x446i"'  dists,  having  gained  from  the  insurrection  their  real 
iu.  182.  object  of  humbling  the  King,  were  now  sincere  in  their 
wish  to  repress  the  multitude^ — ^a  vain  attempt,  which 
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only  showed  their  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  total  unfit-    chap. 
ness  to  guide  during  the  stormy  days  of  a  reyolution.  ^"' 


Meanwhile  the  new  municipality,  organised  by  Danton      1792. 
and  Robespierre,  was  directing  all  the  movements  of  the  d^^ 
insurrection.     A  formidable  force  occupied  the  side  of  ^^^ 
the   Place  Carrousel  next  the  Louvre,  and  numerous  w>^i- 
pieces  of  artillery  were  pointed  against  the  palace,  the 
defenders  of  which  were  severely  weakened  by  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Swiss  Guard  and  the  royalist  battalions,  who 
had  accompanied  the  King.     The  gendarmerie  d  chevcd, 
posted  in  front  of  the  palace,  had  shamefdlly  quitted  their 
post,  crying  "  Vive  la  Nation  1"  the  national  guard  was 
so  divided  as  to  be  incapable  of  action  ;  the  cannoneers 
had  openly  joined  the  enemy ;  but,  with  heroic  firmness, 
the  Swiss  Guard  remained  unshaken  in  resolution  amidst 
the  defection  of  all  around  them.     After  the  retreat  of 
the  King,  however,  these  brave  men  were  left  without 
any  orders  in  the  most  dreadful  of  all  situations,  threat- 
ened by  thirty  thousand  armed  insurgents,  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  exasperation,  in  their  front,  and  yet  with 
too  strong  a  sense  of  honour  to  recede.     The  insurgents, 
led  by  Santerre,  and  preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
now   advanced  against  them  at  the  Carrousel.      Their 
officers  anxiously  asked  for  orders  :  "  Not  to  let  your- 
selves be  forced,'^  was  the  reply  of  the   Mar^chal  de 
Mailld     Meanwhile,  the  porters  at  the  gates  of  the  rail- 
ing were  so  intimidated  that  they  opened  the  royal 
doorway  to  the  Marseillais,  who  rushed  up  the  great 
stair  sword  in  hand,  and  ascended  to  the  royal  chapeL  ^ 
Anxious  to  avoid  a  conflict  in  which  their  own  ruin,  as  in  Coi.  i^ffer, 
most  civil  conflicts,  was  certain,  whichever  side  was  dcto-  Qidt^suia- 
rious,  the  Swiss  successively  put  forward  five  sentinels  to  T.'bsS'm] 
guard  the  top  of  the  stair,  each  of  whom  in  his  turn  was  ]^f  45  "^ 
seized,  disarmed,  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  before  ^•.  ^^ 
the  eyes  of  their  comrades.     A  single  musket  was  now  isi,  I82. ' 
discharged  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chateau.^  201.'*"' 
Whilst  the  struggle  was  going  on,  one  of  the  Swiss 
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CHAP,    officers  tried  to  address   the  insurgents,   but  frightful 

—  howlings  drowned  his  voice.     A  minute  after,  the  bands 

*7^  of  Santerre  fired  a  volley  at  the  Swiss  and  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Filles  de  St  Thomas,  who  immediately  returned 
the  fire,  and  the  action  became  general. 

Never  was  seen,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  then 
Msamcn  of  appeared,  the  superiority  of  order  and  discipline  against 
the  Swiss.  ^^^  greatest  numerical  amount  of  physical  force.  The 
Swiss  troops,  firing  from  the  windows,  speedily  drove 
back  the  foremost  of  their  enemies ;  immediately  after, 
descending  the  staircase,  and  ranging  themselves  in  battle 
array  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel,  by  heavy  and  sustained 
discharges  they  completed  their  defeat.  The  insurgents, 
recently  so  audacious,  fled  in  conftision  as  far  as  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  many  never  stopped  till  they  had  reached  their 
homes  in  the  faubourgs.  Seven  guns  were  taken  and 
brought  back  by  the  Swiss  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stair. 
Three  hundred  horse,  at  that  critical  moment,  might 
have  saved  the  monarchy.  Had  the  eighteen  hundred  of 
the  Constitutional  Guard  been  there,  the  victory  would 
have  been  complete.  But  the  heroic  defenders  of  the 
palace,  few  in  number  and  destitute  of  cavahy,  could 
not  follow  up  their  victory  beyond  the  Carrousel ; 
and  their  leaders,  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  did  not 
venture  to  take  any  steps  for  completing  their  victory. 
The  nobles  who  surrounded  the  Marshal  de  Maill^ 
entreated  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  suc- 
cess to  unite  the  troops  in  the  chateau  to  those  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  who  had  formed  the  escort  of 
the  King,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  two  hundred 
Swiss  left  in  the  barracks  of  the  Courbevoie,  place 
the  royal  family  in  the  middle  of  their  serried  ranks,  and 
march  out  of  Paris.  For  a  short  time  it  was  hoped  the 
proposal  would  be  adopted,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace  to  the  doors  of  the  Salle 
du  Manage,  where  the  Assembly  sat,  in  hope  of  seeing  the 
King  issue  forth  and  join  the  cortege.     But  his  known 
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irresolution  forbade  the  adoption  of  so  decided  a  course  ;    chap. 
and  meanwhile,  seeing  they  were  not  attacked,  the  popu- 


lace gradually  regained  their  courage,  and  a  new  assault,      ^792. 
directed  by  Westermann,  was  prepared  under  cover  of  a 
numerous  artillery.     The  Marseillais  and  Breton  troops 
returned  in  greater  force  :  the  Swiss  were  mown  down 

1  Tjj- 1  271 

with  grape-shot,  and  their  ranks  fell  in  the  place  where  273.  Toul' 
they   stood,  unconquered  even  in  death.     In  its  last  p^'j^ 
extremity,  it  was  neither  in  its  titled  nobility,  nor  its  ^^  ^^^ 
native  armies,  that  the  French  throne  found  fidelity;  but  ^^\J^ 
in  the  freebom  mountaineers  of  Lucerne,  unstained  by  ?•  ^3-. 

i»  Lam.  m. 

the  vices  of  a  corrupted  age,  and  firm  in  the  simplicity  of  207. 
rural  life.^ 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Swiss,  still  uncon- 
quered, were  combating  where  they  stood,  M.  D'Hervilly,  caDtur«'and 
who  with  heroic  courage,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  ^^, 
dangers,  had  penetrated  from  the  hall  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  scene  of  conflict,  with  orders  from  the  King  to 
terminate  the  resistance,  reached,  blinded  and  wounded, 
the  foot  of  the  great  stair,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cease 
firing,  and  withdraw  to  the  Assembly.  "Yes,  brave 
Swiss  V  cried  the  Baron  de  Viom^nil,  "  go  to  save  your 
King :  your  ancestors  have  often  done  so.''  Conceiving 
they  were  called  elsewhere  to  defend  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  the  Swiss  drummers  beat  the  "  assemble,''  and 
the  faithful  mountaineers  took  their  places  in  their  ranks 
with  the  precision  of  a  parade,  under  a  terrible  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry.  They  withdrew  under  the  archway 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  bent  their  course  by  the  terrace  of 
the  Feuillants  towards  the  Assembly.  But  the  loss  was 
dreadftil  as  they  crossed  the  gardens.  The  pursuers, 
emboldened  by  their  retreat,  pressed  them  on  all  sides 
with  a  murderous  fire,  to  which  the  Swiss,  now  in  serried 
ranks,  could  make  no  reply.  Three  hundred  fell  in  a  few 
minutes.  Soon  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre ; 
the  enraged  multitude  broke  into  the  palace,  and  cut 
down  every  one  found  within  it ;  the  fugitives,  pursued 
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CHAP,    into  the  gardens  of  tKe  Tuileries  by  the  pikemen  from 

L_  the  faubourgs,  were  unmercifully  put  to  death  under  the 

1792.     trees,  amidst  the  fountains,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  statues. 
Some  miserable  wretches  climbed  up  the  marble  monu- 
ments which  adorn  that  splendid  spot ;  the  insurgents 
abstained  from  firing  lest  they  should  injure  the  statuary, 
JSwtg^    but  pricked  them  with  their  bayonets  tiU  they  came  down, 
™t«i,29i.  and  then  murdered  them  at  their  feet — an  instance  of 
knowMg*.  taste  for  art,  mingled  with  revolutionary  cruelty,  perhaps 
pfjSer.*     unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.     During  the 
564^sst    whole  evening  and  night,  the  few  survivors  of  the  Swiss 
£iv*^deia  Guard  were  sought  out  with  unpitying  ferocity  by  the 
12^*126"*  pop^^^^j  ^^d  wherever  they  were  found,  immediately 
Bert  de      massacrcd.     Hardly  any  escaped,  and  those  that  did  so 
ii  276.       owed  their  lives  almost  unifonnly  to  the  fidelity  of  female 
attachment.^ 

"While  these  terrible  scenes  were  going  forward,  the 
Dethrone-  Assembly  was  in  the  most  violent  agitation.  When  the 
me^of  the  jf  j^jggpgt  entered,  he  was  received  in  general  with  respect 
— ^the  evident  fall  of  the  royal  family  had  softened  the 
hardest  hearts.  But  nothing  could  move  the  painter 
David.  Having  recognised  him  on  a  bench  adjoining, 
the  King  asked  him  if  the  portrait  he  was  engaged  on,  of 
him,  would  be  soon  done.  "  I  will  never  hereafter  paint 
the  portrait  of  a  tyrant,'^  replied  David,  "  till  his  head 
falls  on  the  scaffold.^^  Large  tears  stood  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme ;  but  the  Dauphin,  with 
infantine  simplicity,  was  amused  by  the  scene  around  him, 
and  asked  his  father  the  names  of  the  principal  members 
around  him.  But  when  the  firing  began,  every  heart  was 
frozen  with  horror.  At  the  first  discharge  of  musketry, 
the  King  declared  that  he  had  forbidden  the  troops  to 
fire,  and  signed  an  order  to  the  Swiss  Guards  to  stop  the 
combat :  but  the  officer  who  bore  it  was  slain  on  the  road. 
As  the  firing  grew  louder,  the  consternation  increased, 
and  many  deputies  rose  to  escape ;  but  others  exclaimed, 
"No!  this  is  our  post."'     The  people  in  the  gallerieB 
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drowned  the  speakers  by  their  cries,  and  soon  the  loud    chap. 
shouts,  "  Victoire,  victoire  ! — ^les  Suisses  sont  vaincus  !"*      ^"' 


announced  that  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  decided.      ^792. 
In  the  first  tumult  of  alarm,  the  Assembly  published  a 
proclamation,  recommending  moderation  in  the  use  of 
victory.     A  deputation  from  the  new  municipality  shortly 
after  appeared  at  the  bar,  demanding  that  their  powers 
should  be  confirmed,  and  insisting  on  the  dethronement 
of  the  King,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  National  Augoit  lo. 
Convention.     They  were  received  with  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, and  said,  with  a  stem  voice,  ''Pronounce  the 
dethronement  of  the  King ;  to-morrow  we  will  bring  the 
act  in  form.     Potion,  Manuel,  and  Danton  are  our  col- 
leagues ;  Santerre  is  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force.^' 
Other  deputations  speedily  followed,  pressing  the  same 
demands,  and  enforcing  them  with  the  language  of  con-  iHistParL 
querors.     Yielding  to  necessity,  the  Assembly,  on  the  JSitiur,* 
motion  of  Vergniaud,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  ^^f.^W 
King,  dismissing  the  ministers,  and  directing  the  imme-  252^'^6. 
diate  formation  of  a  National  Convention.     The  munici-  ^^,^?S^ 
pality  waa  irresistible :  it  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  Lac  i.  272. 
of  the  state,  and  the  legislature  was  only  a  puppet  in  its  ido,'i9i. 
hands.^ 

The  secret  committee  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  who 
organised  this  insurrection,  and  directed  its  movement  who  wen 
after  the  new  municipality  was  installed  in  power,  con-  rf^th^^!!^ 
sisted  of  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  "^^^"^ 
Manuel,  Panis,  Osselin,  Marat,  Fr^ron,  Tallien,  Duplace, 
Billaud  Varennes,  Robespierre,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Durfort, 
Cailly,  Ch^nier,  Leclerc,  and  Legendre.     Chabot   and 
Bazire  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  previous  proceedings ; 
but  they  were  in  the  Assembly,  and  not  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary committee.     This  list  is  important  in  a  general 
point  of  view — ^it  demonstrates  that  the  Girondists,  though 
they  were  the  leaders,  in  the  previous  steps  of  the  con- 
spiracy at  Charenton,  which  organised  the  insurrection, 

•  "  Victory,  victory !  the  Swiss  are  vaDquished  I  ** 
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CHAP,    yet  took  little  part  in  its  execution.     Some  were  appre- 

L.  hensive  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities,  or  had  become 

1792.  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  their  Jacobin  allies ;  others  had 
not  energy  enough  to  engage  in  the  active  part  of  the 
strife  ;  many  wished  only  to  intimidate  the  crown,  by  the 
threat  of  insurrection,  into  restoring  them  to  oflBce  and  the 
direction  of  government.  The  insurrection  of  20th  June 
1  Hist.  Pari.  ^^  *^®"^  work,  and  illustrated  their  designs  and  objects ; 
^\  ^n.^  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August  was  the  work  of  the  Jaco- 

TouL  11.267.  -.  1111-1  11  .1 

Peltier,      bius,  who  had  abready  passed  them  m  the  career  of  revo- 
Aottt,74,79.  lution,  and  who  never  rested  till  they  brought  them  all  to 
the  scaflfold.^ 

Imagination  itself  can  conceive  nothing  so  dreadful,  as 
Frightfiii  the  vengeance  which  the  inftiriated  and  victorious  mob 
^^S^  took  on  the  remnant  of  the  Swiss  Guard  which  survived 
rf^th^^^  the  action,  and  the  whole  royalists  and  faithful  national 
?^2rt^ed.  g^^rds  who  had  combated  in  defence  of  the  palace.  An 
immense  multitude,  of  above  thirty  thousand  persons,  all 
armed  and  in  the  most  vehement  state  of  excitement, 
broke  into  the  palace,  ransacked  every  room,  or  pursued 
with  relentless  fury  the  Swiss,  who,  now  broken  and  dis- 
persed, were  seeking  refuge  singly,  or  two  and  three 
together,  in  the  adjoining  houses  and  streets.  Almost 
all  the  royalist  nobles  in  the  palace  were  massacred. 
Pursuing  them  from  room  to  room,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  smashed  to  pieces  the  mirrors,  ransacked  the 
cellars,  pillaged  the  furniture,  and  strewed  the  floors  with 
dead  bodies.  The  whole  valets  and  porters  who  did  not 
succeed  in  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  windows  were 
put  to  death.  Many  deeds  of  individual  heroism,  in  the 
last  agonies  of  the  monarchy,  were  done  by  its  noble 
defenders.  M.  Sallas  and  M.  Marchais,  two  of  the 
gentlemen-ushers  of  the  palace,  when  the  mob  broke  in, 
refused  to  abandon  their  posts  in  one  of  the  inner  doors, 
and  died  in  maintaining  it.  "  Here  is  our  post,''  said 
they  to  the  infuriated  Marseillais :  "  we  will  fall  on  the 
threshold  we  have  sworn  to  defend/'    They  were  imme- 
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diately  pierced  with  pikes.     M.  Diet,  the  usher  of  the    chap. 

Queen's  chamber,  resolutely  made  good  the  door-way  for  L_ 

some  minutes  against  a  multitude  of  assailants,  and  when  ^^^ 
he  fell,  his  body  for  a  few  seconds  obstructed  the  entrance. 
The  Princess  of  Tarentum,  hearing  his  fall,  herself  went 
to  open  the  door  to  the  Marseilles  bands,  holding  the 
young  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  whom  her  mother  had 
intrusted  to  her  when  she  went  with  the  royal  family  to 
the  Assembly,  in  her  hand.  "  Strike  me,''  said  she,  "  but 
save  the  honour  and  life  of  this  young  girl,  intrusted  to 
me  by  her  mother."  Struck  with  the  generosity  of  her 
conduct,  the  insurgents  saved  both,  and  even  assisted 
them  to  step  over  the  heaps  of  slain  which  filled  the 
passage.  But  these  isolated  acts  of  heroism  could  have 
no  general  effect.  In  half  an  hour  the  palace  was  in 
flames ;  the  savage  multitude  attacked  the  fire-brigade, 
which  was  hastening  to  extinguish  the  conflagration,  and 
it  was  only  by  reiterated  orders  from  the  Assembly  that 
they  were  at  last  suffered  to  advance,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  it  out.  Many  of  the  early  and  firm  friends  of 
the  Revolution  perished  on  this  occasion.     Amonfi;  the 

1  Daht 

rest  was  M.  Clermont  Tonnere,  who  became  the  victim  Amis.  viii. 
of  a  report  falsely  spread  among  the  populace,  that  his  i^dh^'. 
hotel  contained  a  depot  of  arms.     It  was  searched,  and  ^R^^.i*. 
none  were  found ;  but  the  assassins,  who  had  orders  to  ^^' 
destroy  him,  shot  him  in  the  mouth  as  he  was  haranging  ^^-'^^ 
the  people  in  his  defence;  and  his  remains  were  instantly  h.  126. 129. 
so  disfigured  by  the  mob,  that  they  were  known  by  his  227,  m 
young  wife  only  by  the  boots  which  he  wore.^ 

Fiends  in  the  form  of  women  were  here,  as  ever  in  the 

1  AC 

Revolution,  foremost  in  deeds  of  cruelty.  Th^roigne  de  Revoitii| 
M^ricourt,  armed  as  a  hussar,  was  among  the  first  to  S^'Jl^en. 
commence  them.  She  seized  Suleau,  a  young  royalist 
writer,  who  in  the  hour  of  its  misfortune  had  supported 
the  falling  side,  and  delivered  him  to  the  assassins  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  who  instantly  cut  off  his 
head  and  paraded  it  on  a  pike  through  the  streets.     The 
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CHAP,    head  of  Vigier,  one  of  the  gardea-dvrcorps^  who  had  de- 

L-  fended  himself  with  almost  supernatural  vigour,  was  also 

^792.  px[t  on  a  pike,  and  carried  about.  The  sight  of  these  ghastly 
remains  excited  such  a  thirst  for  blood,  especiaUj  in  the 
female  part  of  the  mob,  that  all  restraint  was  speedily  at 
an  end.  With  inexpressible  fiiry  they  threw  themselyes  on 
the  wounded  Swiss,  cut  their  throats  as  they  lay  bleeding 
on  the  ground,  tore  out  their  hearts  and  their  entrails, 
which  they  carried  about  in  triumph  on  pikes,  with  the 
gory  heads,  through  all  the  adjacent  streets.  The  Cour 
des  Suisses  was  entirely  covered  with  the  mangled  remains 
of  these  noble  defenders  of  the  monarchy,  weltering  in  a 
sea  of  blood,  and  mutilated  by  French  women  in  a  way 
which  civilised  depravity,  joined  to  savage  barbarity,  could 
alone  have  conceived.  Nor  did  their  ferocity  stop  there. 
They  cut  off  legs  and  arms  of  the  dead  Swiss,  roasted 
them,  and  ate  cutlets  made  of  the  flesh :  while  others 
stripped  the  bodies  naked,  anointed  them  with  oil,  and 
threw  them  into  huge  fiying-pans,  to  serve  as  a  repast  to 
a  circle  of  cannibals.*  Almost  all  the  Swiss  porters  in 
the  hotels  of  the  city  were  murdered  by  savage  bands 
who  traversed  the  streets  after  the  action  was  over. 
Above  five  thousand  persons  perished  in  this  dreadful 
massacre,  among  whom  must  be  included  two  hundred  of 

*  "  On  a  vu  dea  femmes  d^uiller,  ^ilger  des  Suisses  d^sarmfe,  leur 
mutdler  tons  les  membres,  leur  arracher  les  intestins,  et  leur  couper  les 
parties  viriles,  qu'elles  portaient  ensuite  au  bout  d'une  pique." — HitUnrt  de  la 
JUvohUum,  par  Dtux  Amit  de  la  LiberU,  viii  186.     (A  Republican  wort) 

"  Le  sang  ndsselait  partout  D6pouill6s  aussitdt  qu'^org^s,  ces  coups  sans 
vie  ajoutaient  k  rhorreur  de  leur  aspect  le  spectacle  des  nombreuses  mutila- 
tions, que  la  pens6e  peut  comprendre,  mais  que  la  pudeur  defend  de  retracer. 
Et  c'6taient  des  femmes  qui  avaient  6x6cut^  sur  ces  cadavres-U  6tendu8  ces 
d^^tantes  mutilations." — ^Dutal,  Sowoenin  de  la  Terreur,  ii  129.  (An  eye- 
witness.) 

"  Des  femmes  ivres  coupaient  les  g6nitoires  d*un  Suisse,  et  les  enveloppaient 
dans  un  mouchoir  pour  les  porter  chez  elles. — ^D'autres  femmes  graissdrent  des 
cadavres  nus,  les  exposdrent  au  feu  des  cuisines,  et  dans  leur  brutale  ivresae, 
se  vantdrent  d'avoir  accommod^  un  Suisse  comme  on  apprtte  un  maquereao. 
— La  plupart  de  ces  atrocity  forent  commises  par  des  femmes.  On  invitait 
see  anus,  conmie  les  sauvages  d' Amerique,  avec  les  mots,  '  Ici  au  soir  nous 
mangerons  un  Jteuite.'" — Pbudhomme,  Orimei  de  la  BSvoliUion,  iv.  69.  (A 
contemporary  Republican  writer.) 
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the  insurgents,  who  died  of  drinking  the  intoxicating    chap. 

liquors  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace.     Above  three  thou-  1_ 

sand  of  the  insurgents  had  fallen,  before  victory  declared      ^792. 
in  their  favour.     The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  heaped  up 
in  huge  piles  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel,  and  along  the 
quays,  and  burned  with  furniture  taken  out  of  the  palace  ^  Duv«i, 
and  of  the  Swiss  barracks,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  T«r^*u. 
the  windows.     But  though  these  scenes  of  horror  were  ^8,^^* 
going  on  around  the  palace,  and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  i^.<^^ei 
reflected  the  lugubrious  light  of  the  funeral  piles,  the  f^%^^l' 
theatres  were  all  full,  and  the  ladies  in  their  richest  \^'}^ 
attire  were  seen  crowding  to  the  public  places  as  on  a  243^246! 
day  of  festivity  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.^ 

The  10th  August  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
means  of  saving  France  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Smau^di- 
King ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  he  possessed  Xch  wd 
a  firmer  character,  he  might  even  then  have  accomplished  tibJmon^ 
the  task.     The  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  disgusted  *^^' 
with  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  outrage  of  the 
20th  June  had  excited  a  universal  feeling  of  horror. 
If  he  had  acted  with  vigour  on  that  trying  occasion, 
repelled  force  by  force,  and  seized  the  first  moment  of 
victory  to  proclaim  as  enemies  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Girondists,  who  had  a  hundred  times  violated  the  con- 
stitution,— dissolved  the  Assembly,  closed  the  clubs,  and 
arrested  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  that  day  might  possibly 
have  re-established  the  royal  authority.     But  that  con- 
scientious prince  never  imagined  that  the  salvation  of  his 
kbgdom  was  indissolubly  connected  with  his  private 
safety ;   and  he  preferred  exposing  himself  to  certain 
destruction,  to  the  risk  of  shedding  blood  in  the  attempt 
to  avert  it.^     Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  if 
the  other  half  of  the  Swiss  Guard  who  lay  at  Ruel  and 

*  "  A  oet  instaiit  quand  lee  Snisses  d^blayaient  la  Cour  du  Cairousel,  d  le 
Roi,  monU  i  choral,  pr^c6d6  et  mnvi  dea  SuisseB  et  des  Grtoadiera  Nationauz, 
eiit  paroouni  lea  environa  du  ohAteau,  aon  tr6ne  existerait  peut-dtre  encore, 
la  mooarchie  oonstitationnelle  (stait  maintenue,  et  lea  ooqjurte  n'avaient  que  la 
fiiite  pour  6viter  r^chafaud ;  maia  il  6tait  &  YAjaB6mhUe,'*—J>mx  Amit,  Tiii  188. 
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CHAP.    Courbeyoie  had  been  brought  up  to  the  scene  of  action, 
the  insurgents  would  have  been  defeated ;  and  the  same 


1792.  result  would  have  happened  if  the  faithful  Constitutional 
Guard  had  remained,  or  even  if  the  nine  hundred  gendar- 
merie d  chevcU  had  proved  faithful  to  their  oaths.  It  was 
the  defection  of  the  national  guard,  however,  that  paralysed 
resistance,  by  rendering  it  apparently  hopeless ;  and  though 
applauded  for  their  treachery  at  the  time,  public  opinion 
soon  showed  that  its  baseness  was  generally  felt.  This  civic 
,  ^  force  never  after  recovered  its  consideration.     It  was  felt 

438.  by  all  to  be  only  the  ornament  of  f&tes  during  prosperous, 
not  the  rampart  against  danger  in  adverse  times.^* 
It  is  not  at  the  commencement  of  revolutionary  dis- 
ReflectionB  turbauces  that  the  danger  to  social  happiness  is  to  be 
rfthe mon-  apprehended,  but  after  the  burst  of  popular  fury  is  over, 
■^^'  and  when  the  successful  party  begin  to  suflFer  from  the 
passions  to  which  they  owed  their  elevation.  The  10th 
August  did  not  come  till  three  years  after  the  14th  July. 
The  reason  is  evident.  In  the  first  tumult  of  passion,  and 
in  the  exultation  of  successful  resistance,  the  people  are 
in  good  humour  both  with  themselves  and  their  leaders, 
and  the  new  government  is  installed  in  its  duties  amidst 
the  applause  and  hopes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But, 
after  this  ebullition  of  triumphant  feeling  is  over,  come 
the  sad  and  inevitable  consequences  of  public  convulsions 
— disappointed  hopes,  exaggerated  expectations,  industry 
without  employment,  capital  without  investment.  The 
public  suffering  which  immediately  follows  the  triumph  of 
the  populace,  is  invariably  and  incomparably  greater  than 
that  which  stimulated  their  resistance.  Capital,  the 
most  sensitive  of  created  things,  declines  any  investment; 
credit  is  annihilated;  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 

*  "  La  garde  nationale  rentrait  humili^e  et  constem^e  dans  sea  boutiques  et 
dans  ses  comptoirs.  Elle  avait  justement  perdu  le  pas  but  le  peuple. — ^Elle  ne 
devait  plus  6tre  que  la  force  de  parade  de  la  Revolution,  command^e  pour 
assister  A  tous  ses  actes,  A  toutes  ses  fdtes,  A  tous  ses  crimes— decoration  vivante 
et  vaine  aux  ordres  de  tous  les  machinistes  de  la  R6publique/' — ^Lamabtine, 
Hittoire  da  Oirondvnt,  ill  244,  245. 
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are  sastamed  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  both,  are    chap. 
speedily  reduced  to  starvation.     The  ablest  Republican      ^"' 
writers  confess  "  that  one  half  of  the  misery  which  deso-     ^792. 
lated  France  during  the  Reyolution,  would  have  oyer- 
whelmed  the  monarchy/'^     This  suffering  is  ineyitable ;  'Mig.1127. 
it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  shaken  credit,  inyaded 
property,  and  uncontrolled  licentiousness ;  but  coming,  as 
it  does,  in  the  train  of  splendid  hopes  and  excited  imagi- 
nations, it  occasions  a  discontent  and  acrimony  in  the 
lower  orders,  which  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  fresh 
convulsions.     The  people  are  never  so  ripe  for  a  second 
revolution,  as  shortly  after  they  have  successfully  achieved 
a  first. 

It  is  the  middle  ranks  who  organise  the  first  resistance 
to  government,  because  it  is  their  influence  only  which  The  middle 
can  withstand  the  shock  of  established  power.  They,  ft^ij^^l 
accordingly,  are  at  the  head  of  the  first  revolutionary  SSAft"*** 
movement.  But  the  passions  which  have  been  awakened, 
the  hopes  that  have  been  excited,  the  disorder  which  has 
been  produced  in  their  struggle,  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  and  more  dangerous  convulsion  against  the  rule 
which  they  have  established.  Every  species  of  authority 
appears  odious  to  men  who  have  tasted  of  the  license  and 
excitement  of  a  revolution ;  the  new  government  speedily 
becomes  as  unpopular  as  the  one  which  has  been  over- 
thrown ;  the  ambition  of  the  lower  orders  aims  at  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  the  situation  in  which  a  successful 
effort  has  placed  the  middle.  A  more  terrible  struggle 
awaits  them  than  that  which  they  have  just  conduded 
with  arbitrary  power ;  a  struggle  with  superior  numbers, 
stronger  passions,  more  unbridled  ambition ;  with  those 
whom  moneyed  fear  has  deprived  of  employment,  revolu- 
tionary innovation  filled  with  hope,  inexorable  necessity 
impelled  to  exertion.  In  this  contest,  the  chances  are 
against  the  duration  of  the  new  institutions,  unless  the 
supporters  can  immediately  command  the  aid  of  a  nume- 
rous and  disciplined  body  of  men,  proof  alike  against  the 

VOL.  II.  p 
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CHAP,    intimidation  of  popular  violence  and  the  seduction  of 
VII.  '^  ^ 


popular  ambition. 


1792.  The  event  had  already  clearly  proved,  that  the  con- 
The^c^i-  stitution  of  1791  was  inconsistent  with  monarchy;  for 
w^ly*hfd"  despite  all  the  efforts  of  Louis  to  abide  by  its  spirit,  it 
^fJi^^j^^  was  destroyed  in  less  than  a  year  after  its  institution. 
of  freedom    SubscQuent  cvcuts  have  not  less  clearly  demonstrated 

in  France.  ... 

that  it  was  inconsistent  with  public  freedom,  and  that 
the  ruthless  spoliation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
destroyed  the  elements  of  freedom  in  France.  Previous 
to  the  Revolution,  the  provinces  maintained  a  long  and 
honourable  struggle  with  the  crown  for  the  national 
liberties ;  and  foremost  in  the  contest  were  to  be  seen  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  aristocracy  of  France.  The  par- 
liaments, both  of  Paris  and  the  provinces^  derived  tiieir 
chief  lustre  from  the  consideration,  character,  and  impor- 
tance of  their  members;  and  it  was  by  their  influence  and 
example  that  the  whole  nation  was  stimulated  to  the 
resistance  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Revolution.  But 
since  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred.  France  has  invariably  submitted 
without  a  struggle  to  the  ruling  power  in  the  capital;  and 
whoever  obtained  the  ascendency  in  its  councils,  whether 
by  the  passions  of  the  populace  or  the  bayonets  of  the 
army,  has  ruled  with  despotic  authority  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  kingdom.  The  bones  and  sinews  of  freedom 
were  broken  when  the  aristocracy  was  destroyed.  Louis 
XV.  and  his  ill-fated  successor  found  it  impossible  to 
control  the  independent  spirit  of  the  provincial  parlisr 
ments,  but  Napoleon  had  no  more  obsequious  instru- 
ments of  his  will  than  in  the  Conservative  Senate.  The 
passions  of  the  multitude,  strong  and  often  irresistible  in 
moments  of  effervescence,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  per- 
manent supporters  of  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  it  is  a  here- 
ditary aristocracy,  supported  when  necessary  by  their  aid, 
which  alone  can  be  depended  upon  in  such  a  contest, 
because  it  alone  possesses  lasting  interests,  which  are  liable 
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to  be  affected  by  the  efforts  of  tyranny,  and  is  influ-    chap. 
enced  by  motives  not  likely  to  disappear  with  the  fleeting     ^^^' 


changes  of  popular  opinion.  Had  the  English  Puritans  1792: 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  aristocracy  in  1642,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  liberty  and  glory  would  never 
have  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  was  not  Napo- 
leon who  destroyed  the  elements  of  freedom  in  France : 
he  found  them  extinguished  to  his  hand — he  only  needed 
to  seize  the  reins,  so  strongly  bitted  on  the  nation  by  his 
revolutionary  predecessors.  There  never  was  such  a 
pioneer  for  tyranny  as  the  National  Assembly. 

The  error  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  at  this  period — ^and  it 
was  one  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences —  Enon  k 
consisted  in  attacking  France  at  the  period  of  its  highest  which i(!dto 
excitement,  and  thereby  converting  revolutionary  frenzy  into  *****  *~*^ 
patriotic  resistance,  without  following  up  their  attack  with 
such  vigour  as  to  crush  the  spirit  which  was  thus  awakened. 
France  was  beginning  to  be  divided  by  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution ;  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  the  priests  had  roused  the  terrible  war  in  La 
Vend^ — ^when  the  dread  of  foreign  invasion  for  a  time 
reunited  the  most  discordant  interests.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  10th  August  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
imprudent  advance  and  ruinous  retreat  of  the  Allied  army ; 
the  friends  of  order  at  Paris  were  paralysed  by  the  danger 
to  the  national  independence,  the  supporters  of  the  throne 
ashamed  of  a  cause  which  seemed  leagued  with  the  public 
enemies.  Mr  Burke  had  prophesied  that  revolutionary 
France  wouldbedividedinto  a  number  of  federal  republics  ; 
this  perhaps  would  have  happened,  but  for  the  foreign  inva- 
sion which  soon  after  took  place.  The  unity  of  the  republic, 
the  triumphs  of  the  consulate,  the  conquests  of  the  empire, 
were  accelerated  by  the  ill-supported  attacks  of  the  Allies. 
France,  indeed,  like  every  other  revolutionary  power  con- 
taining the  elements  of  military  strength,  woidd  ultimately 
have  been  driven  into  a  system  of  foreign  aggression,  in 
order  to  find  employment  for  the  energy  which  the  public 
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CHAP,    conynlsions  had  deyeloped,  and  alleviation  of  the  misery 

—  -which  they  had  created;    but  it  is  extremely  doubtfiil 

1792.  whether,  from  this  source,  ever  could  have  arisen  the  same 
military  power  and  union  of  feeling  which  sprang  up  after 
the  defeated  invasion  of  the  Allies  in  1792.  In  com- 
bating a  revolution,  one  of  two  things  should  be  done — 
it  should  either  be  left  to  waste  itself  by  its  own  divisions, 
which,  if  practicable,  is  the  wiser  course,  or  attacked  with 
such  vigour  and  such  a  force,  as  may  speedily  lead  to  its 
subjugation. 

If  there  is  any  one  cause  more  than  another  to  which 
Fatal  effects  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  Revolution  may  justly  be 
of  refi^*  ascribed,  it  is  the  total  want  of  religious  feeling  or  control 
|!^j^®  ^  in  many  of  the  ablest,  and  almost  all  the  most  influential, 
of  its  supporters.  It  was  the  absence  of  this  check  on  the 
base  and  selfish  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  precipitated 
the  revolutionary  party  in  the  outset  of  its  career  into 
those  cruel  and  unjust  measures  agamst  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  all  the  middle  orders 
in  the  state,  by  promising  them  the  spoils  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  and  interminable 
feud  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks,  by  founding  the 
interests  of  the  latter  upon  the  destruction  of  the  former. 
The  dreams  of  philosophy,  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm,  even 
the  feelings  of  virtue,  were  found  to  be  but  a  frail  safe- 
guard to  public  men  in  the  calamitous  scenes  to  which  the 
progress  of  change  speedily  brought  them.  In  this  re- 
spect the  English  Revolution  affords  a  memorable  contrast 
to  that  of  France ;  and  in  its  comparatively  bloodless 
career,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  victorious  party,  save  in 
Ireland,  from  any  of  those  unjust  measures  of  sweeping 
confiscation  which  have  proved  so  destructive  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  may  be  traced  the  salutary  operation  of 
that  powerful  restraint  upon  the  base  and  selfish  principles 
of  our  nature,  which  arises  from  the  operation,  even  in  its 
most  extravagant  form,  of  religious  feeling.  Mr  Hume 
has  said,  that  fanaticism  was  the  disgrace  of  the  Great 
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Rebellion,  and  that  we  shall  look  in  vain  among  the    chap. 
popular   leaders  of  England  at  that   period   for   the      ^^^' 
generous  sentiments  which  animated  the  patriots  of  an-     ^792. 
tiquity.      But  without  disputing  the  absurdity  of  many 
of  their  tenets,  and  the  ridiculous  nature  of  much  in  their 
manners,  it  may  safely  be  aflSrmed  that  such  ferrour  was 
the  only  effectual  bridle  which  could  be  imposed  on  human 
depravity,  when  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  order 
were  at  an  end ;    and  that,  but  for  that  fanaticism,  that 
revolution  would  have  been  disgraced  by  the  proscriptions 
of  Marius,  or  the  executions  of  Robespierre. 

The  elevation  of  public  characters  is  often  not  so  much 

.  112 

owing  to  their  actual  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  coincidenoa 
as  to  their  falling  in  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  ^LSweT^- 
are  placed,  and  representing  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  JSy^i^on 
they  have  arisen.      The  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  would  ^ij^j^„ 
have  failed  in  rousing  the  people  on  the  10th  August ;  ofitsBtagw. 
the  energy  of  Danton  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
block  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution;  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  would  have  been  shattered  against  the 
democratic  spirit  of  1789.     These  great  men  successively 
rose  to  eminence  because  their  temper  of  mind  fell  in  with 
the  current  of  public  thought,  while  their  talents  enabled 
them  to  assume  its  direction.      Mirabeau  represented  the 
Constituent  Assembly :   free  in  thought,  bold  in  expres- 
sion, undaunted  in  speculation,  but  tinged  by  the  remains 
of  monarchical  attachment,  and  fearful  of  the  excesses  the 
hasty  measures  of  that  body  were  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. Vergniaud  was  the  model  of  the  ruling  party  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly:  republican  in  wishes,  philosophic  in 
principle,  humane  in  intention,  but  precipitate  and  reck- 
less in  conduct,  blinded  by  ambition,  infatuated  by  specu- 
lation, ignorant  of  the  world  and  the  mode  of  governing 
it,  alike  destitute  of  the  fimmess  to  command,  the  wicked- 
ness to  insure,  or  the  vigour  to  seize  success     Danton 
was  the  representative  of  the  Jacobin  faction :  unbounded 
in  ambition,  unfettered  by  principle,  undeterred  by  blood; 
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CHAP,    rising  in  eminence  with  the  public  danger,  because  his 
^^^'     talents  were  fitted  to  direct,  and  his  energies  were  never 


1792.  cramped  by  the  fear  of  exciting  popular  excesses.  It  is, 
in  every  age,  men  like  him  who  have  ultimately  obtained 
the  lead  in  public  convulsions ;  like  the  vultures,  which, 
invisible  in  ordinary  times,  are  attracted  by  an  unerring 
instinct  to  the  scene  of  blood,  and  reap  the  last  fruits  of 
the  discord  and  violence  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

FRENCH  BEPUBUO — ^FBOM  THE  DETHRONEMENT  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  LOUIS-— Aua.  10, 1792-^AN.  21, 1793. 

"SiTBJBCTS,"  says  Tacitus,  "cannot,  without  the  greatest    chap. 
danger,  subvert  the  ruling  power ;  for  thence,  in  general,     ^^''' 
arises  a  necessity  for  crime :  to  avoid  the  consequences  of     ^7d2. 
a  single  rash  act,  men  are  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  pjogJe,«ivf 
greatest  excesses.''     The  career  of  guilt  is  the  same  in  ^^^^^ 
nations  as  in  individuals ;   when  once  commenced,  it  can-  ^^^ 
not,  without  the  utmost  resolution,  possibly  serious  imme-  Fnuu 
diate  risk,  be  abandoned.     The  ultimate  acts  of  atrocity 
in  which  they  both  terminate,  are,  in  general,  the  result  of 
necessity ;  of  the  pressure  arising  from  excited  passion,  or 
the  terror  aroused  by  anticipated  punishment.  The  power 
of  repentance  exists  only  in  the  commencement.    If  we 
would  avoid  the  last  deeds  of  blood,  we  must  shun  the 
first  seductions  of  evil.      France  afforded  a  memorable 
example  of  these  truths  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
Revolution.     From  the  first  commencement  of  the  contest 
in  Paris,  each  successive  class  that  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dency had  been  more  violent  and  more  tyrannical  than 
that  which  preceded  it.     The  convocation  of  the  States- 
general,  and  the  oath  in  the  Tennis-court,  represented  the 
struggle  of  the  nation  against  the  privileged  classes ;   the 
14th  July,  and  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  middle  dass  against  the  government;  the  10th 
August,  the  revolt  of  the  populace  against  the  middle  class 
and   the   constitutional  throne.      The   leaders  of  the 
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CHAP.    National  Assembly  were,  in  great  part,  actuated  by  pure 

1-  motiyes,  and  their  measures  were  chiefly  blamable  for  the 

1792.  precipitance  which  sprang  from  inexperienced  philanthropy : 
the  measures  of  the  Conyention  were  tinged  by  the  fero- 
city of  popular  ambition,  and  the  increasing  turbulence  of 
excited  tdent;  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins  was  signalised  by 
the  energy  of  unshackled  guilt,  and  stained  by  the  cruelty 
of  emancipated  slaves. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  great  body  of 
2  mankind  are  capable  of  judging  correctly  on  public  affiairs. 
o«w»Bof^  No  man,  in  any  rank,  ever  found  a  tenth  part  of  his 
acquaintance  fitted  for  such  a  task.  If  the  opinions  of 
most  men  on  the  great  questions  which  divide  society  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  most  flimsy 
foundations.  Early  prejudices,  personal  animosity,  private 
interest,  general  delusion,  constitute  the  secret  springs  from 
which  the  opinions  flow  which  ultimately  regulate  their 
conduct.  Truth,  indeed,  is  in  the  end  triumphant ;  but 
it  becomes  predominant  only  upon  the  decay  of  interests, 
the  experience  of  suflfering,  or  the  extinction  of  passion. 
The  fabric  of  society  is  in  ordinary  times  kept  together, 
and  moderation  impressed  upon  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  contrary  nature  of  these  interests,  and  the 
opposing  tendency  of  these  desires.  Reason  is  sometimes 
heard  when  the  struggles  of  party,  or  the  contentions  of 
faction,  have  exhausted  each  other.  The  stability  of  free 
institutions  arises  from  the  counteracting  nature  of  the 
forces  which  they  constantly  bring  into  action  on  each 
other,  not  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  with  which  either 
party  is  animated.  Public  opinion  is  often  wrong  in  the 
beginning ;  it  is  always  right  in  the  end.  And  the  reason 
is,  that  at  first  it  is  formed  by  the  passions  of  the  unthink- 
ing many,  ignorant  of  mankind,  but  interested  in  passing 
events ;  at  last  on  the  reason  of  the  thinking  few,  whose 
judgment  had  been  enlightened  by  experience,  to  whom 
alone  the  past  is  an  object  of  interest,  and  by  whom  the 
verdict  of  posterity  is  formed. 
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These  considerations  furnish  the  eternal  and  unan-    chap. 

VIII 

swerable  objection  to  democratic  institutions.     Wherever 


governments  are  directly  exposed  to  their  control,  they      1792. 
are  governed  during  periods  of  tranquillity  by  the  cabals  p^^en- 
of  interest^  during  moments  of  turbulence  by  the  storms  J^^^^ 
of  passion.     America,  at  present,  exhibits  an  example  of  iiwtitutiona. 
the  former — France,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  afforded 
an  instance  of  the  latter.     Those  who  refer  to  the  original 
equality  and  common  rights  of  mankind,  would  do  well  to 
show  that  men  are  equal  in  abilities  as  well  as  in  birth ; 
that  society  could  exist  with  the  multitude  really  judging 
for  themselves  on  public  affairs ;  that  the  most  complicated 
subject  of  human  study — that  in  which  the  greatest  range 
of  information  is  involved,  and  the  coolest  judgment  re- 
quired—  can  be  adequately  mastered  by  those  who  are 
disqualified  by  nature  from  the  power  of  thought,  disabled 
by  labour  from  acquiring  knowledge,  and  exposed  by  situa- 
tion to  the  seductions  of  interest ;  that  the  multitude,  when 
exercising  their  supposed  rights,  are  not  following  despotic 
leaders  of  their  own  creation  ;  and  that  a  democracy  is  not, 
in  the  words  of  ancient  wisdom,  "  an  aristocracy  of  orators, 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  monarchy  of  a  single  orator.'* 
When  the  different  classes,  during  the  convulsions  of  a 
revolution,  are  brought  into  collision,  the  virtuous  and  The  ^cked 
prudent  have  no  sort  of  chance  with  the  violent  and  tiow^ine^- 
ambitious,  unless  the  whole  virtuous  members  of  the  com-  ^J^  ^ 
munity  are  early  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
manfully  unite  in  resisting.      In  the  later  stages  of  such 
troubles,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  recover  their 
ascendency  :  if  they  are  not  resolute  and  united,  it  is  im- 
possible.    This  is  another  consequence  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple.    In  the  shock  of  a  battle,  gentleness  and  humanity 
are  of  little  avail — audacity  and  courage  are  the  decisive 
qualities.     In  the  contests  of  faction,  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration have  as  little  influence.     The  virtuous  are  restrained 
by  scruples,  to  which  the  unprincipled  are  strangers  : 
difficulties  which  appear  insurmountable  to  men  accustomed 
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CHAP,    to  weigh  the  consequences  of  then*  actions,  vanish  before 
the  recklessness  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.     "  It 


1792.  ^j^  ggjiy  gg^n  jjj  i]^Q  Revolution/'  says  Louvet,  "that  the 
iwet,26.  men  with  poniards  would  sooner  or  later  cany  the  day 
yoijoorC'  against  the  men  with  principles;  and  that  the  latter,  upon 
the  first  reverse,  must  prepare  for  exile  or  death.'"  ^ 
The  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
state  of  the  King,  had  destroyed  the  monarchy ;  the  Assembly 
STio^'  had  evinced  its  weakness  by  remaining  a  passive  spectator 
Augugt.  Qf  tjjg  contest ;  the  real  power  of  government  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  The  muni- 
cipality governed  Paris  ;  Paris  ruled  the  Assembly  ;  the 
Assembly  guided  France.  As  long  as  the  contest  lasted, 
the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  avoided  the  scene  of  danger. 
Marat  disappeared  during  the  confusion,  and  left  the 
whole  to  Westermann ;  Santerre  was  holding  back  with  the 
forces  of  the  faubourgs,  till  compelled  by  Westermann,  with 
his  sabre  at  his  breast,  to  join  the  troops  from  Marseilles; 
Robespierre  remained  concealed,  and  only  appeared 
twenty-four  hours  after  at  the  Conmiune,  when  he  gave 
himself  the  whole  credit  of  the  affair.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Swiss  guards,  the  populace  gave  full  reins  to 
their  vengeance  in  the  sacking  of  the  palace.  Wearied 
of  massacring  or  laying  waste,  they  broke  to  pieces  its 
magnificent  furniture,  and  scattered  its  remains.  Drunken 
savages  broke  into  the  most  private  apartments  of  the 
Queen,  and  there  gave  vent  to  indecent  or  obscene  ribaldry. 
In  an  iostant  all  the  drawers  and  archives  were  forced 
open,  and  the  papers  they  contained  torn  in  pieces,  or 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  mirrors  and  glasses  were 
destroyed,  the  wardrobes  and  cabinets  forced  and  rifled,  the 
doors  hewn  down,  the  cellars  ransacked,  and  the  spirits 
and  wines  drunk  in  such  enormous  quantities  that  numbers 
died  on  the  spot.  To  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  murder 
soon  succeeded  those  of  conflagration.  Already  the  flames 
had  seized  upon  the  august  edifice,  and  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Assembly  were  required  to  save  from  destruction 
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the  venerated  dome  of  the  Tuileries.     Nor  were  the    chap. 
remoter  parts  of  the  city  exempt  from  danger.     After  the 


discharge  of  artillery,  and  the  heavy  volleys  of  the  pla-  ^  j^^^ 
toons    had  ceased,  a  dropping  fire  of  musketry  told  ^"{^»- 
how  active  was  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;    while  its  Du^aLH. 
receding  sound,  and  reverberation  from  all  quarters,  indi-  m.  3,  s. 
cated  how  many  parts  of  the  city  had  become  the  scene  STeST^' 
of  horrors.^ 

Early  on  the  11th,  an  inmiense  crowd  assembled  on  the 
spot  which  was  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Swiss  FWyofthe 
who  had  perished  on  the  preceding  day.     A  strange  mix-  ^lUgAL 
ture  of  feelings  actuated  the  spectators  :  they  succoured 
the  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  honours  were  decreed 
to  the  troops  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Republic,  and 
hymns  of  liberty  were  sung  by  the  multitude.     The 
emblems  of  royalty,  the  statues  of  the  kings,  were,  by 
orders  of  the  municipality,  entirely  destroyed ;  those  of 
bronze  were  carried  to  the  foundery  of  cannon.   Even  the 
name  of  Henry  IV.  could  not  protect  his  image  from 
destruction.     The  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place 
Vend6me,  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  of  Louis  XIII. 
m  the  Place  Royale,  of  Louis  XV.  in  the  Place  which  bears 
his  name,  were  pulled  down  and  destroyed.     Guingerlot, 
second  in  command  of  the  gendarmerie  d  chevcU  of  Paris, 
having  expressed  his  regret^  in  passing,  at  the  destruction 
of  so  noble  a  monument  of  art,  he  was  forthwith  pierced 
to  death  with  twenty  pikes  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
Such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  pull  down  the 
magnificent  colossal  figure  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  that  it  killed  in  its  fall  a  well-known  virago, 
employed  by  Marat  to  hawk  his  journal,  who  was  active 
m  the  work  of  destruction.     Similar  devastations  were  s  d^^ 
committed  in  every  quarter  by  frantic  crowds  of  drunken  i^^f ' 
men  and  women.   The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France  at  St  Ji^^P- 
Denis  were  rifled  of  their  bronze ;  those  of  Turenne,  Kiche-  Lftc'.ii.m 
lieu,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  defaced.^  All  the  churches,  and  w.rC^'. 
even  many  private  houses,  were  stripped  of  their  valuable 
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CHAP,    metals,  and  the  whole  private  apartments  of  the  Tuileries 
sacked  and  ravaged.     The  rise  of  democratic  license  in 


1792.  France  was  signalised  by  the  destruction  of  the  most 
venerable  monuments  of  the  monarchy  :  owing  nothing 
to  antiquity,  the  people  repudiated  the  honours  she  had 
transmitted  to  her  children. 

The  first  care  of  the  Assembly  was  to  provide  in  some 
Reappoint-  dcgrcc,  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  after  the 
G?ron^*  overthrow  of  the  throne.  For  this  purpose  the  Girondist 
"^'*^-  ministers,  Roland,  Clavike,  and  Servan,  were  replaced  in 
the  offices  of  the  interior,  the  war  department,  and  the 
finances  ;  while  Danton,  who  had  been  the  chief  director 
of  the  revolt,  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
minister  of  public  justice.  This  audacious  demagogue 
spoke  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  municipality, 
in  such  language  as  sufficiently  demonstrated  where  the 
real  power  of  government  now  resided.  "  The  people, 
who  have  sent  us  to  your  bar,''  said  he,  "  have  charged 
us  to  declare  to  you,  that  they  regard  you  as  fully  worthy 
of  their  confidence ;  but  that  they  recognise  no  other 
judges  of  the  extraordinary  measures  to  which  necessity 
has  driven  them  but  the  voice  of  the  French  people,  your 
sovereign  as  well  as  ours,  as  expressed  by  the  primary 
assemblies.''  Incapable  of  resistance,  the  Assembly  had 
no  alternative  but  to  pass  decrees,  sanctioning  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  inviting  the  petitioners  to  make  their 
concurrence  known  to  the  people.  Measures  of  the  most 
important  kind  were  at  the  same  time  adopted  to  secure 
in  an  effectual  manner  to  the  multitude  the  ascendency 
they  had  now  acquired.  The  whole  jtiges  depaix  of  Paris, 
who  had  displayed  an  honourable  fidelity  to  the  constitu- 
Aug.  1 1.  tion  in  the  late  crisis,  were  by  one  decree  of  the  constitution 
suppressed,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  the  most  vehement 
democrats  ;  a  camp  was  directed  to  be  formed  close  to 
Paris  composed  of  volunteers  ;  the  national  guards  of  the 
Filles  de  St  Thomas  and  other  loyal  quarters  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  civic  force  of  Paris  was  organised  in  a 
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new  maimer,  in  which  the  extreme  democrats  had  an  entire    chap. 

ascendency  ;  the  formation  of  a  series  of  batteries  on  the  L. 

heights  of  Montmartre,  manned  by  the  cannoneers  of  the  ^792. 
suburbs,  decreed ;  and  the  right  of  TOting  in  the  primary 
assemblies  thrown  open  to  eyery  Frenchman  without 
distinction,  aged  twenty-one,  domiciled  for  a  year  in  his 
commune,  and  living  on  the  produce  of  his  reyenue  or  his 
labour.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  municipality  of  Paris, 
in  imitation  of  the  Conyention,  suspended  from  their 
functions  the  whole  committees  of  sections  and  the  direc-  \^^ ... 

Amis,  viii. 

tory  and  council  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  so  as  to  i^^,  195. 
throw  all  the  civil  force  of  the  metropolis  under  the  direct  xirit  se,  37, 
control  of  new  functionaries  elected  by  the  Jacobin  party  6. ' 
at  a  period  of  the  most  yehement  excitement.^ 

For  fifteen  hours  that  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  con- 
tinued after  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss,  the  Kmg  and  royal  DispoMi 
family  were  shut  up  in  the  narrow  seat  which  had  first  ^dR^*^ 
served  them  for  an  asylum.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  ^"^^' 
almost  stifled  by  heat,  the  infant  Dauphin  at  length  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep  in  his  mother's  arms  ;  the  princess- 
royal  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  their  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  sat  on  each  side  of  her.  The  King  was  tranquil 
during  aU  the  horrible  confusion  which  prevailed,  and 
listened  attentively  both  to  the  speeches  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  the  arrogant  petitioners  who  con- 
tinually succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar.  At  length,  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  they  were  trans- 
ferred for  the  night  to  the  building  of  the  Feuillants. 
When  left  alone,  Louis  prostrated  himself  in  prayer. 
"  Thy  triab,  O  God  1 "  said  he,  "  are  dreadful ;  give  us 
courage  to  bear  them.  We  adore  the  hand  which  chastens, 
as  that  which  has  so  often  blessed  us  ;  have  mercy  on 
those  who  have  died  fighting  in  our  defence  !"  On  the 
following  morning,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
the  visits  of  many  faithful  royalists,  who,  at  their  own 
imminent  hazard,  hastened  to  share  the  perils  of  the 
royal  family.     Among  the  rest  was  the  faithful  Hue,  the 
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CHAP.    King's  yalet,  who  had  saved  himself  by  leaping  from  a 


window  of  the  Tuileries  and  plmiging  into  the  Seine  dur- 
1792.  ing  tii0  hottest  of  the  fire,  where,  when  almost  exhausted, 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  boatman.  Already  the  august 
captiyes  felt  the  pangs  of  indigence.  All  their  dress  and 
effects  had  been  pillaged  or  destroyed  :  the  Dauphin  was 
indebted  for  a  change  of  linen  to  the  care  of  the  lady 
of  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to 
borrow  twenty-five  louis  from  Madame  Anguie,  one  of 
lUcix.     the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber — a  fatal  gift,  which  was 

260  256 

Hue,  36/38.  aftcrwards  made  the  ground  of  that  lad/s  trial  and  death, 
263.^'  "*     notwithstanding  the  claims  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  of 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty.^ 

During  the  trying  days  which  followed,  the  King  dis- 
They^     played  a  firmness  and  serenity  which  could  hardly  have 
tamrferred  ^^^^^  anticipated  from  his  previous  character,  and  showed 
A^^i3      ^^^  ^**^^  ^  indecision  had  proceeded  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  danger.     For  three  days  the  royal  family 
slept  at  the  Feuillants.    There  Madame  Campan,  who  had 
escaped  almost  by  a  miracle  the  massacre  at  the  Tuileries, 
rejoined  her  august  mistress,  whom  she  found  stretched 
on  a  wretched  mattress,  cast  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  grandeur,  and  weeping,  not  for  herself,  but  her 
family  and  faithful  friends,  whom  she  had  involved  in  her 
ruin.     Even  in  that  extremity,  however,  she  persisted  in 
saying  she  would  hold  by  her  duty  to  her  children  to  the 
last,  and  that  she  loved  France  though  she  knew  it  would 
witness  her  execution.     On  the  13th,  the  Assembly,  at  the 
command  of  the  Commune,  directed  that  they  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  Temple.    Notwithstanding  the  excitement 
of  the  populace,  many  tears  were  shed  as  the  melancholy 
procession  passed  through  the  streets.     The  carriage,  con- 
« Cam        "^^yi^g  eleven  persons,  was  stopped  on  the  Place  Vendome, 
ii.  259, 261.  in  ordcr  that  they  might  see  the  fragments  of  the  statue  of 
D^i  AJuifli  Louis  XIV. ;  and  at  length  the  doors  of  the  Temple  closed 
Si.  u.  262.  upon  its  victims,  and  Louis  commenced  the  spotless  and 
immortal  days  of  his  life.  ^ 
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The  yictory  orer  the  throne  on  the  10th  August  was    chap. 
immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  depart-     ^"^' 
ments  in  France  to  the  ruling  party.     Opinions  had  been      i792. 
more  divided  on  the  revolt  of  the  20th  June  ;  so  power-  ^he  mim 
fully,  during  the  intervening  period,  had  the  revolutionary  ?^y^^^- 
spirit  gained  the  ascendency,  and  so  much  more  generally 
does  fear  operate  than  the  love  of  freedom.    The  Assembly, 
led  by  the  Girondists,  was  all-powerful :    unresisted,  it 
wielded  the  whole  moral  force  of  France.     But  that  cele- 
brated party,  so  powerful  in  eloquence,  now  showed  its 
weakness  in  action.     Its  leaders  could  neither  regulate 
the  storm  they  had  raised,  nor  construct  a  new  constitu- 
tion in  the  room  of  that  they  had  pulled  down  :  they 
were  strong  only  in  the  work  of  destruction.     They  had 
received  a  constitution  to  defend,  a  throne  tf>  establish, 
a  country  to  defend, — ^they  left  France  without  a  consti- 
tution, without  a  king,  without  an  army  :  their  authority 
disappeared  in  the  insurrection  which  they  themselves  had 
raised.  Their  incapacity  and  weakness  were  soon  apparent. 
At  Rouen,  a  slight  movement  in  favour  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  took  place,  but  being  unsupported,  it 
speedily  ceased ;  and  the  emissaries  of  the  all-powerful 
municipality  of  Paris  succeeded  in  terrifying  the  inhabi- 
tants into  submission.     Very  diflferent  was  the  reception 
of  the  intelligence  at  the  headquarters  of  Lafayette^s  army, 
which  at  that  juncture  was  at  Sedan.      That  general  aESI^uI. 
immediately  issued  a  spirited  proclamation,  in  which  he  ^^' 
announced  his  determination  to  march  against  the  rebel-  ^g^l^ 
lious  capital.*     The  officers,  the  soldiers,  appeared  toI^c!i.277. 

■II  •      T  •  f     \      -  1  -    r         t  1         1  Mlg.  L  197. 

partake  the  mdignation  of  their  chief,  who  resolved  to  Lam.  Hi«t 
make  an  effort  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  throne.^  270.  ^'  "^* 
The  municipality  of  Sedan  shared  the  sentiments  of  the 

*  "  Soldats  I  dtoyens  t — La  constitution  que  vous  avez  jur6  do  maintenir 
n'est  plus.  Lea  Maraeillais  et  une  troupe  de  fiictieux  ont  assi^  le  ch&teau 
dea  Tuileriea :  la  garde  nationale  et  lee  gardes  Suiases  ont  fiut  une  vigoureuae 
rteistanoe ;  maia,  manquant  de  munitions,  ils  ont  6t6  obligate  de  ee  rendre.  Lea 
Suisaea  ont  M  masaacr^a.  Le  Roi,  la  Reine,  et  toute  la  fiunille  royale,  se  sont 
sauT^s  &  rAasemblte  Nationale :  lea  &ctieux  s^y  sont  por(^,  tenant  d'une  main 
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CHAP,    troops ;  and,  by  command  of  Lafayette,  they  arrested  and 
^'^^'     threw  into  prison  the  three  commissioners  despatched  by 


1792.  the  National  Assembly  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the 
army.  The  soldiers  and  the  civil  authorities  renewed  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitutional  throne,  and  erery 
thing  announced  a  serious  convulsion  in  the  state. 

But  the  nding  power  at  Paris,  in  possession  of  the  seat 
PaUand  of  govcmment,  and  the  venerable  name  of  the  Assembly, 
i^y^  was  too  strong  to  be  overthrown;  and  Lafayette  was 
^^'  ^^"  not  the  man  to  acquire  the  influence  requisite  to  effect 
such  a  revolution.  The  soldiers  were  only  recently 
enrolled ;  they  had  still  the  feelings  of  citizens :  the 
period  had  not  arrived  when,  accustomed  to  look  only  to 
their  leader,  they  were  prepared,  at  his  command,  to 
overthrow^the  authority  of  the  legislature.  The  move- 
ment of  Lafayette,  and  the  troops  under  his  immediate 
orders,  was  not  generally  seconded.  A  revolt  in  favour 
of  the  throne  was  looked  upon  with  aversion,  as  likely  to 
restore  the  ancient  servitude  of  the  nation  ;  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob,  as  yet  unfelt,  was  much  less  the  object  of 
apprehension.  Luckner,  who  commanded  the  army  on 
the  Moselle,  attempted  to  second  the  measures  of  La- 
fayette ;  but  Dumourier,  and  the  inferior  generals,  stimu- 
lated by  personal  ambition,  resolved  to  side  with  the 
ruling  party.  The  former,  of  a  feeble  and  irresolute  cha- 
racter, made  his  public  recantation  before  the  municipality 
of  Metz;  and  Lafayette  himself,  finding  dangers  mul- 
tiplying on  all  sides,  and  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt 
in  the  perilous  situation  of  the  royal  family,  fled  from 
the  army,  accompanied  by  Bureau  de  Pusy,  Latour 
Maubourg,  and  Lameth,  intending  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States,  where  his  first  efforts  in  favour  of  freedom 

le  fer,  de  Tautre  la  flamme,  et  Tont  forc^e  de  dlcr6ter  la  suspension  du  Boi — ce 
qu'elle  a  fait  pour  lui  sauver  la  via — Citoyens  I  yous  n'avez  plus  de  repr^sentans : 
rAssemblfie  Nationale  est  esclave :  vos  ann^es  sont  sans  chef;  P^on  r^e ;  le 
farouche  Danton  et  see  satellites  sont  les  mattres.  Ainsi,  soldats — choiaissez  ! 
Voulez-Yous  r6tablir  sur  le  tr6ne  lli^ritier  de  la  oouronne,  ou  Toulez-vous  P6tion 
pour  roi  1    Lafatbitb." — ^Bebtband  de  Molleyille,  ix.  196. 
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had  been  made.     But  he  was  arrested  near  the  frontier    chap. 

VIII 

hj  the  Austrians,  and  conducted  to  the  dungeons  of 


Ohnutz.     He  was  offered  his  liberty  on  condition  of     ^792. 
making  certam  recantations  :  but  he  preferred  remaining  i  B6rt.de 
four  years  in  a  rigorous  confinement  to  receding  in  any  2oo?**dJS' 
particular  from  the  principles  which  he  had  embraced.  2721274!*' 
The  As^mbly  declared  him  a  traitor,  and  set  a  price  on  ^  ^-^ 
his  head.     The  first  leader  of  the  ReTolution  owed  his  iu.  so,  u, 
life  to  imprisonment  in  an  Austrian  fortress.^ 

Meanwhile  Danton  and  Robespierre,  the  mouthpieces 
of  the  all-powerful  municipality  of  Paris,  incessantly  Pnnoua  de- 
urged  the  National  Assembly  to  adopt  sanguinary  S^by  th* 
measures  against  the  opponents  of  the  Reyolution.  Jji^f  ^Kris. 
"  Blood,*'  said  the  latter,  "has  not  yet  flowed ;  the  people  ^^-  ^7- 
remain  without  rengeance.  No  sacrifice  has  as  yet  been 
offered  to  the  manes  of  those  who  died  on  the  10th 
August.  And  what  have  been  the  results  of  that  im- 
mortal day  ?  A  tyrant  has  been  suspended ;  why  is 
he  not  dethroned  and  punished?  why  is  not  a  trophy 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  that  day  ?  Are 
they  not  equal  to  the  most  glorious  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  1  Let  the  fragments  of  the 
statue  of  the  tyrant  Louis  XIV.  be  moulded  into  a 
monument  of  the  heroes  who  have  subverted  the  despo- 
tism he  established.  You  speak  of  bringing  to  judgment 
the  conspirators  of  the  10th  August;  that  is  too  slow  a 
way  of  wreaking  the  national  vengeance  ;  the  punishment 
of  some  is  nothing,  when  others  escape  ;  they  should  all 
be  punished,  and  by  judges  created  specially  for  the 
occasion.*' — "  The  tranquillity  of  the  people,'*  said  he, 
at  another  time,  "  depends  on  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty ;  and  what  have  you  done  to  effect  it  1  Your 
decree  is  manifestly  insufficient.  It  is  neither  sufficiently 
extensive  nor  expUdt,  for  it  speaks  only  of  the  crimes  of 
the  10th  August ;  and  the  crimes  against  the  Revolution 
are  of  much  older  date.  Under  that  expression  the 
traitor  Lafayette  would  escape  the  punishment  due  to 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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CHAP,    his  guUt.     The  people,  moreover,  will  not  endure  that 


VIII 


this  new  tribunal  should  preserve  the  forms  hitherto  ob- 

1792.      served.     The  appeal  from  one  jurisdiction  to   another 

AHirt.p«ri.  occasions  an  intolerable  delay ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

jjii.  76, 80.  that  the  tribunal  should  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen 

Monitour,  ,  ■*■ 

Aug.  16.     from  the  sections,  and  that  it  should  have  the  power 
LM.T 28i.  of  decreeing,  without  appeal,  the  last  punishment  of  the 
law."i 

The  Assembly  in  vain  strove  to  resist  these  sanguinary 
inrtitation  domands.  As  they  continued  to  temporise,  the  Commune 
kt^^^^  sent  them  the  most  menacing  messages,  threatening  to 
'^^;     sound  the  tocsin  at  night,  if  the  public  vengeance  was 


any  longer  delayed.     "I  demand,"  said  the  orator  of 
the  municipality,  "  that  before  separating  you  appoint  a 
citizen  for  each  section  of  Paris,  to  form  a  criminal  tri- 
bunal.    I  demand  that  it  shall  hold  its  sittmgs  at  the 
Chateau  of  the  Tuileries.     I  demand  that  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie- Antoinette,  who  thirst  so  for  blood,  be  satiated 
by  seeing  it  flow  from  their  infamous  satellites.     The 
people  are  tired  of  the  delay  of  vengeance  :  beware  of 
their  taking  the  sword  into  their  own  hands.     If  within 
two  hours  the  jury  is  not  ready  to  convict,  the  most 
terrible  calamities  await  Paris.''     Intimidated  by  these 
menaces,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  these  offenders,  the  first  model  of  the  court  afterwards 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.     Its  composition  was  such  as  at  once  threw  the 
entire  direction  of  the  proceedings  into  the  hands  of  the 
extreme  Jacobin  faction.     It  was  decreed  that  the  court 
should  consist  of  two  chambers,  each  of  four  judges,  with 
a!^^     a  public  accuser  and  other  oflBcers  ;  the  decisions  to  be 
Mi£.L2oi.  \yj  the  verdict  of  a  jury.     The  court  was  to  punish  by 
Hirt.i.*277.  death,  and  without  appeal :  and  the  judges,  jury,  public 
Hirt."p«rL  accusers,  and  all  the  officers,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
x^i.91,94,  ^ygj^  sufirage  of  the  whole  electors  of  the  forty -eight 
sections  of  Paris.^ 

Such  was  the  vehemence  of  revolutionary  passion,  and 
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the  energy  of  revolutionary  action  at  this  period,  that    chap. 
this  terrible  tribunal  was  appointed,  constituted,  and  in     ^"^" 


complete  activity  in  a  few  days.     The  forty  sections  of     ^^w. 
Paris  met,  and  chose  the  judges,  accusers,  and  juries,  in  FoJiSioii 
terms  of  the  decree  of  the  1 7th  August.   Robespierre  was  ^^J^!^ 
offered  the  situation  of  president :  he  refused  it,  and  it  ^'  R«^^- 
was  bestowed  on  Pepin  Desgrouttes,  an  attorney  of  the  ^«»i- 
most  abandoned  character,  and  a  worthy  head  of  such 
a  tribunal.   Osselin,  d'Aubigny,  Dubail,  Coffinhal,  Lullier, 
and   Cailler  de  L'Estaing,  were  the  judges  or  public 
accusers  with  him  —  aJl  of  them  men  as  notorious  for  the 
former  profligacy  or  cupidity  of  their  lives,  as  they  and 
their  successors  became  afterwards  for  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  blood  by  which  their  dreadful  career  was  dis- 
tinguished.    The  mode  by  which  this  court  succeeded  in 
convicting  and  executing  so  many  persons,  was  by  sus- 
taining vague  charges  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
or  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  and  admitting,  as  i  d^^, 
evidence  of  accession  to  such  a  conspiracy,  the  slightest  ^i^^' 
words  or  deeds  indicating  a  wish  to  revert  to  constitu-  ^f^^ 
tional  government,  or  withstand  the  self-constituted  des-  215, '216. 
potism  of  the  multitude.^ 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  organised  on  the  19th 
August,  and  instantly  entered  on  the  discharge  of  its  itsfint' 
functions.     The  public  accusers  sent  a  municipal  officer  Ido^^^f 
at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  national  guard,  and  tinef"^*^ 
another  of  Marseillais,  who,  under  pretext  of  searching 
for  the  Swiss  and  the  rebels  against  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  people  on  the  10th  August,  made  domiciliary 
visits  over  all  Paris,  Versailles,  and  for  six  leagues  round, 
searching  every  house,  every  office,  every  wood.     Great 
numbers  of  persons  were  arrested,  and  the  first  person 
brought  to  trial  was  D'Anglermont,  accused  of  being  an 
agent  of  the  court,  who  died  with  heroic  courage  on  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  on  the  21st  August.*    The  next  was 

*  He  was  the  fint  -viotim  of  the  Revolution  who  suffered  by  the  guillotme. 
It  was  from  that  time  made  use  of  for  all  the  executions  in  France.  —  Hittdre 
de  la  OvdUotine,  i.  94. 
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CHAP,    the  venerable  Laporte,  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  charged 
with  having  placarded  and  distributed  anti-popular  hand- 


1792.     bills.     He  vas  quickly  condemned,  and  turning  to  the 
people,  he  said — "I  die  innocent.     Citizens,  may  my 
death  restore  peace  to  the  empire,  and  terminate  your 
intestine  divisions.     May  the  sentence  which  deprives 
me  of  life  be  the  last  unjust  sentence  this  tribunal  is 
ever  to  pronounce  ! "     He  then  turned  aside,  and  a  few 
1  D^3j       tears  fell  from  his  eyes ;   but  instantly  regaining  his 
m^m!'  composure,  he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step, 
Moufx      ^^^  ^^^   ^y^  *^®   Republican  historian,   "with   the 
221, 222.     serenity  of  one  who  had  never  loved  life  but  to  communi- 
cate happiness  to  all  around  him.^^  ^ 
jg  The  next  victim  was  M.  Le  Baron  Bachman,  com- 

Death  rf     mandant  of  the  Swiss  guard  who  combated  in  the  Car- 
and  Du-      rousel,  and  he  was,  of  course,  condemned  amidst  shouts 
of  savage  exultation  from  the  multitude  who  thronged 
the  court.     His  noble  figure,  martial  air,  and  undaunted 
manner,  conmianded  universal  respect  even  in  that  den 
of  assassins  —  "  My  death  will  be  avenged,"  were  his  last 
words.     He  died  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  his  station  as 
leader  of  that  noble  band.     History  must  assign  him  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Leonidas.     Durosoi,  editor  of  the 
Gazette  de  Paris,  a  Royalist  journal,  was  the  next  victim. 
He  heard  with  firmness  his  sentence,  which  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  on  the  25th  August,  and  left  the  court 
exclaiming  —  "I  glory  in  dying  on  the  day  of  St  Louis, 
for  my  religion  and  my  king."     To  render  the  punish- 
Aug.  26.     ment  more  impressive,  he  was  led  by  torchlight,  at  nine 
at  night,  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  Place  of  the 
Carrousel.     On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  scafibld,  a  letter 
250^251',"'  ^as  put  into  his  hands  from  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
W.^'^Denx  ^^  attached,  which  said,  — "  My  friend,  you  are  con- 
rn^rn^   demned !  Prepare  for  death.     My  soul  is  torn  ;  but  you 
Berlde'     kuow  what  I  havc  promised  you."     On  reading  these 
2(w,204.     words,   tears  fell  from  his  eyes.      "Alas!"    said  he, 
"  she  will  sufier  under  it  more  than  T."^     She  did  not 
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long  survive  him  :  within  twenty-four  hours  she  died  of    chap. 

.  %  -^  VIII. 

gnef. 


Although,  however,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  thus  daily  ^^^' 
presented  to  the  people  the  spectacle  of  executions  of  the  conste^a- 
Royalists,  yaried  in  form  and  manner,  to  render  them  du^'by 
more  impressive  or  attractive,  yet  its  proceedings  were  far  Sibf  p!J^ 
from  satisfying  the  dreadful  thirst  for  blood,  and  they  JjjJ^foTa 
were  generally  complained  of  as  undecided  and  desultory.  ^■■'^^ 
A  more  wholesale  and  expeditious  method  of  disposing  of 
the  Royalists  was  conceived  by  Danton  and  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  and,  from  the  extremely  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  met  with  too  ready  a  reception.  The 
advance  of  the  Prussians  had  occasioned  the  greatest 
agitation  in  the  capital,  and  eminently  favoured  the 
sayage  designs  of  the  demagogues.  On  the  20th  August, 
Longwy  was  invested;  on  the  21st  it  capitulated;  on  the 
30th  the  enemy  appeared  before  Verdun,  and  the  bom- 
bardment immediately  commenced.  Terror,  the  greatest 
instigator  to  cruelty,  seized  the  minds  of  the  populace  of 
Paris ;  the  executive  council,  composed  of  the  ministers  of 
state,  met  with  the  committee  of  general  defence,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued.  Some  pro- 
posed to  await  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  others 
to  retire  to  Saumur.  "  Are  you  not  aware,"  said  Danton, 
when  his  turn  to  speak  came,  '^  that  France  is  governed 
by  Paris,  and  that  if  you  abandon  the  capital,  you 
abandon  yourselves  and  your  country  to  the  stranger? 
We  must  at  all  hazards  maintain  our  position  in  this 
city.  The  project  of  fighting  under  its  walls  is  equally 
inadmissible ;  the  10th  August  has  divided  the  countiy 
into  two  parties,  and  the  ruling  force  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  give  us  any  chance  of  success.  My  advice  is,  that  to 
disconcert  their  measures,  and  arrest  the  enemy,  we  must 
strike  terror  into  the  Royalists."  These  words  were 
accompanied  by  a  horizontal  movement  of  his  hand  across 
his  throat,  which  too  well  explained  his  meaning.  The 
conmiittee,  who  well  understood  the  meaning  of  these 
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CHAP,    ominous  words,  expressed  their  consternation — "  Yes,'' 
said  he,  "  I  repeat  it ;  we  must  strike  terror."    Subse- 


1792.     quently  he  justified  what  he  had  done  when  charged  by 

the  Girondists  with  it  in  the  Conrention, — "  I  looked," 

said  he,  "  my  crime  in  the  face,  and  committed  it."     The 

Committee  of  Twelve  declined  to  adopt  the  project ;  but 

Danton  immediately  laid  it  before  the  mimicipality,  by 

whom  it  was  readily  embraced.     He  wished  to  impress 

the  enemy  with  a  sense  of  the  energy  of  the  Republicans, 

and  to  engage  the  multitude  in  such  sanguinary  measures, 

as,  by  rendering  retreat  impossible,  gave  them  no  chance 

of  safety  but  in  victory.     The  Assembly,  panic-struck, 

was  incapable  of  arresting  the  measures  which  were  in 

progress.     The  Girondists,  who  had  so  often  ruled  its 

decisions  when  the  object  was  to  assail  the  court,  found 

themselves  weak  and  unsupported  when  the  end  was  to 

restrain  the  people.     Their  benches  were  deserted ;  the 

Amis.  viii.   energy  of  victory,  the  prestige  consequent  on  success,  had 

B^iJs^'     passed  over  to  the  other  side.     Incessantly  speaking  of 

m '  i^"^*  restraining  the  municipality,  they  never  attempted  any 

pv^Hirt.  i.  thing ;  their  leaders  were  abeady  threatened  with  pro- 

1202.  Lai.  scription ;  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Vergniaud, 

Gir.iii.32i.  Guadet,  and  Brissot,  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  an 

accusation.^ 

Preparations  on  a  great  scale,  and  of  the  most  frightful 
The  bM^en  kind,  wcrc  immediately  made  for  the  approaching  massacre. 
theibB^.  Never  had  wholesale  murder  been  so  deliberately  pre- 
SmMiri^  pared,  so  systematically  arranged.     Maillard,  one  of  the 
S!ig?29.     leaders  of  the  revolt  on  the  6th  October,  was  first  sent 
for,  and  desired  to  get  ready  his  band  of  assassins.     At 
daybreak  on  the  28th  August  two  commissioners  of  the 
municipality  wakened  the  grave-digger  of  the  parish  of 
St  James,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  them.      By  his 
assistance,  and  the  aid  of  a  map  they  brought  with  them, 
they  discovered  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs — ^vast  sub- 
terraneous quarries,  originally  excavated  for  stone  used 
in  the  buildings  of  Paris,  and  since  employed  as  a  place 
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of  deposit  for  the  bones  in  the  surcharged  cemeteries  of   chap. 
the  capital   They  marked  out  on  the  ground  the  limits  of     ^^"* 


an  aperture  six  feet  in  diameter,  to  be  opened  into  these     i7»2. 
gloomy  abodes,  and  enjoined  the  graye-digger  to  have  it 
ready  'mfour  days.  Haying  said  this,  and  enjoined  profound 
secrecy,  they  retired.*     On  the  29th  August  the  barriers 
were  closed  by  order  of  the  municipality,  and  remained 
shut  for  forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  render  aJl  escape 
impossible ;  and  on  the  31st,  and  1st  of  September,  domi- 
ciliary visits  were  made  by  order  of  the  Commune,  with 
a  vast  and  appalling  force,  in  erery  street  and  suburb  of 
Paris.    Great  numbers  of  all  ranks  were  imprisoned,  but 
the  yictims  were  chiefly  selected  from  the  noblesse  and 
the  dissident  clergy.     To  conceal  the  real  designs  of  the 
municipality,  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  at 
the  same  time  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  formed 
into  regiments,  and  marched  off  for  ^e  frontier.      The 
tocsin  sounded,  the  ginSrale  beat,  cannon  were  discharged. 
All  Paris  was  in  the  most  dreadful  agitation  at  these 
ominous  preparations,  which  presaged  but  too  surely  an 
approaching  massacre;  and  the  Assembly,  recoyering  some 
degree  of  energy  from  the  near  advent  of  danger,  mustered 
up  courage  enough  on  the  day  following  to  pass  a  decree 
suspending  the  new  municipality,  which  had  thus  usurped 
the  entire  goyemment  of  the  state,  and  directing  each  of  iHutPui. 
the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris  to  meet  and  appoint  new  ^;  ^^^ 
representatives.   At  the  same  time  the  municipality  were  ^^*- 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  answer  ^^ 
for  various  thefts  of  valuable  articles  in  the  Tuileries,  saS,  m 
particularly  in  the  jewel  office,  which  had  been  brought  Sept  i.  ' 
home  to  some  of  its  members.^ 

This  important  decree,  which,  if  enforced  with  vigour, 
and  supported  by  an  adequate  amount  of  physical  strength,  speech'of 
might  have  changed  the  whole  history  of  the  Revolution,  to*2^<^u- 
was  rendered  totally  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  by  ^^i^ 
the  weakness  of  the  Assembly  and  the  daring  of  the  ^-  ^"k-^*- 

*  Lamabtinb,  ffitt,  da  Qirmd,  iii.  821,  322. 
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CHAP,    mimicipalitj.    Strong  in  the  consciousness  of  the  physical 
predominance  of  the  multitude  by  which  they  were  sur- 


1792.  rounded,  the  municipality,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
bade  defiance  to  the  legislature.  They  appeared  at  their 
bar ;  but  they  appeared  as  conquerors,  surrounded  by  an 
armed  mob,  which  effectually  overawed  the  Assembly. 
The  President  Vergniaud  thus  addressed  them : — "  All 
the  authorities  of  the  kingdom  owe  their  origin  to  the  law. 
The  formation  of  the  provisional  municipality  of  Paris  is 
contrary  to  the  existing  laws ;  it  is  the  result,  perhaps 
necessary,  of  an  extraordinary  crisis,  and  should  cease 
with  it.  Would  you,  gentlemen,  dishonour  our  beautiful 
Revolution  by  exhibiting  to  the  whole  empire  the  scandal 
of  a  municipality  in  rebellion  against  the  law  1  Paris  is 
a  great  city,  which  by  its  population  and  numerous 
establishments  unites  the  greatest  advantages ;  and  what 
would  France  say  if  this  noble  city,  investing  its  magis- 
trates with  a  dictatorial  power,  should  seek  to  withdraw 
itself  from  the  constitution  common  to  all,  to  isolate  itself 
^x^Me?"^  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  give  the  first  example  of 
i^Deux  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  resistance  to  the  National 
289,^591.'  Assembly?  But  Paris  will  not  give  such  an  example. 
Sept!]?''  The  National  Assembly  has  done  its  duty;  you  will 
discharge  yours.^'^ 

Loud  applauses  followed  these  intrepid  words  ;  but 

Answwof    Tallien,   the  orator  of  the   municipality,    answered, — 

™mun"^  "  Legislators,  the  provisional  representatives  of  the  com- 

cipaiity.      Baiine  of  Paris  have  been  calumniated ;  they  have  been 

judged  without  being  heard ;    they  come  to  demand 

justice.     Called  by  the  people  on  the  night  of  the  9th 

and  the  morning  of  the  10th  August  to  save  the  country, 

they  were  bound   to  do  what  they  have  done.      The 

people  have  not  limited  their  powers ;  they  said,  '  Go, 

act  in  our  name,  and  we  wiU  ratify  all  you  shall  do.' 

The  Legislative  Assembly  has  always  commanded  the 

respect  of  the  citizens  of  Paris.     Its  hall  has  never  been 

soiled  except  by  the  presence   of  the  worthy  descen- 
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dant  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  the  riyal  of  the  Medici.     If    chap. 

VIII 

the  tyrants  still  live,  is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  respect  L. 

of  the  people  for  the  National  Assembly  1     All  that  we      ^792. 
hare  done  the  people  have  sanctioned.     (Loud  applause 
from  the  galleries.)     We  were  charged  with  the  safety 
of  the  country ;  we  have  saved  it.     We  have  made,  it 
is  said,  domiciliary  visits.     Who  ordered  us  to  do  so  ? 
Yourselves.      We  have  arrested  the  refractory  priests : 
they  are  securely  confined.     In  a  few  days  the  soil  of 
freedom  shall  be  delivered  from  their  presence.     If  you 
strike  us,  you  immolate  at  the  same  time  the  people  who 
gained  the  victory  of  1 4th  July,  who  consolidated  their 
power  on  10th  August,  and  wiU  maintain  what  they  have 
gained/'     Meanwhile  a  tumultuous  mob  surrounded  the 
Assembly ;  soon  three  hundred  men  came  in  and  crowded 
every  avenue.    One  of  them  addressing  the  Assembly  said : 
— "  People  in  the  galleries^  National  Assembly,  and  you, 
M.  President,  we  come  in  the  name  of  the  people  who 
wait  at  the  gate,  to  demand  to  defile  through  the  haU  to 
see  the  representatives  of  the  municipality  who  are  here. 
We  will  die,  if  necessary,  with  them."     Dead  silence 
pervaded  the  Assembly :  terror  had  frozen  every  heart.  iHistPari. 
At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence,  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  i^;  ^^ 
Commune!  Vivent  nos  bons  Commissaires!"  resounded  p^^-  JJ^- 
through  the  haU,  and  the  mob  defiled  in  a  menacing  ^^^  *• 
manner  before  the  tribune.   Subdued  by  so  many  dangers,  Deux  a^ib, 
the  Assembly  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  resolution,  m.     ' 
and  the  victory  of  the  municipality  was  complete.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  municipality  proceeded 
without  farther  hesitation  in  their  sanguinary  measures.  Energetic 
Danton  directed  their  operations,  and  framed  the  list  of  fwn. 
proscription  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  justice.     He  ^^^' 
soon  after  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  measures  taken  to  insure  the  public 
safety.     "  A  part  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  have  already 
set  out  for  the  frontiers ;  another  is  engaged  in  digging 
our  intrenchments ;  and  the  third,  with  pikes,  will  defend 
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CHAP,    the  interior  of  the  city.     But  this  is  not  enough ;  you 
^"^'     must  send  commissaries  and  couriers  to  rouse  all  France 


1792.     to  imitate  the  example  of  the  capital ;  we  must  pass  a 
decree,  by  which  every  citizen  shall  be  obliged,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  serve  in  person  against  the  common 
enemy.*'     At  this  instant  the  tocsin  began  to  sound,  the 
cannon  were  discharged,  and  he  immediately  added — 
'^  The  cannon  which  you  hear  is  not  the  cannon  of  alarm  : 
it  is  the  signal  to  advance  against  your  enemies;   to 
conquer  them,  to  crush  them  1    What  is  required  ?   Bold- 
ness! boldness!  boldness!  and  France  is  saved!"    These 
words,  pronounced  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  produced  the 
most  appalling  impression  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  Assembly 
s^n*7''  ^^  imjnediately  proclaimed,  announcing  the  urgent  danger 
de MoiLi^  ^^  *^®  commonwealth,  and  comjnanding  the  whole  citizens 
1^*^204  *^  repair  armed  to  their  several  posts  as  soon  as  the 
2^'  'iv^'  cannon  of  alarm  was  heard,  and  appointing  a  committee 
61.  *  Hirt. "  of  twelve,  with  absolute  power  to  concur  with  the  executive, 
347.  ^^'    of  which  Danton  was  the  head,  in  the  measures  necessary 
for  the  public  safety.^ 

The  utmost  terror  was  excited  in  every  part  of  Paris 
Qeneniter-  by  thcso  preparations.     An  uncertain  feeling  of  horror 
ror  in  Pans,  pj-^yg^ji^^  .  gyery  ouo  apprehended  that  some  dismal  catas- 
trophe was  approaching,  though  none  knew  where  or  on 
whom  the  stroke  was  to  fall.     All  the  public  authorities, 
the  Assembly,  the  Municipality,  the  Sections,  the  Jacobins, 
had  declared  their  sittings  permanent.  The  whole  city  was 
in  consternation,  but  the  place  where  the  alarm  was  the 
greatest  was  in  the  prisons.    The  numerous  inmates  of 
these  gloomy  abodes  were  all  called  over  by  name  on  the 
evening  of  the  Ist  September,  under  pretence  of  sending 
\^^2sk  "*  *^®^  ^ff  ^  *^®  frontier ;  but  the  faltering  voice  of  the  jailers 
62*  "iieux  revealed  the  preparation  of  some  terrible  design.  All  who 
^"ogii-  had  friends  secreted  began  to  tremble  :  domiciliary  visits 
Bert,  de'     soou  bccamc  univcrsal,  and  ere  long  nearly  five  thousand 
266,271.     persons  crowded  the  prisons  of  Paris.^     In  the  Temple, 
the  royal  family,  who  had  so  much  reason  to  apprehend 
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danger  £rom  the  public  conyulsion,  eagerly  asked  what    chap. 
had  given  rise  to  the  unusual  noise  in  the  streets ;  while,     ^"^' 
at  all  the  other  prisons,  the  anxious  looks  of  the  jailers,      i^w. 
and  the  unusual  precaution  of  remoying  all  the  knives  in 
use  at  dinner,  told  but  too  plainly  that  some  bloody 
project  was  in  contemplation. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  on  the  2d  September,  the  signal 
was  given ;  the  gSnSraJe  beat,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  Mufla«ro  in 
citizens  of  all  classes  joined  their  respective  banners.   The      ^"^^ 
victors  and  the  vanquished,  on  the  10th  August,  appeared 
in  the  same  ranks — so  completely  had  the  crisis  of  national 
danger,  and  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  drowned  even 
the  fiercest  civil  discord.     A  powerful  auxiliary  force  was 
thus  provided  for  the  armies,  which  was  instantly  despatched 
towards  the  frontiers ;  while  the  relentless  municipality 
was  rapidly  organising  the  work  of  destruction  in  the 
capital,  now  stripped  of  its  most  energetic  citizens.     A 
baiid  of  three  hundred  assassins,  directed  and  paid  by 
the  magistrates,  assembled  round  the  doors  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.    Ardent  spirits,  liberally  furnished  by  the  muni- 
cipality, augmented  their  natural  ferocity.     Money  was 
supplied  to  those  who  appeared  behind  their  comrades  in 
determination,  and  the  savage  band  marched  through  the 
streets  singing  revolutionary  songs.   Robespierre,  Billaud 
Varennes,  and  CoDot  d^Herbois,  alternately  harangued 
the  multitude — ^^  Magnanimous  people,"  exclaimed  the 
last,  "  you  march  to  glory !     How  unfortunate  are  we  to 
be  unable  to  follow  your  steps  :  how  the  audacity  of  our 
enemies  will  increase  when  they  no  longer  behold  the 
conquerors  of  the  10th  August !      Let  us  at  least  not  i  De^ 
become  responsible  for  the  murder  of  your  wives  and  ^%^^^' 
children,  which  the  conspirators  are  preparing  even  in  ®«^  ^ 
the  prisons,  where  they  are  expecting  their  deliverers."  271 ,  272, 
Roused  by  these  words  the  mob  became  ready  for  every  m  TLii! 
atrocity,  and  answered  the  discourse  with  repeated  cries  204.    *^'  *' 
for  the  death  of  the  imprisoned  victims.^ 

The  prison  of  the  Abbaye  was  the  first  to  be  assailed. 
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CHAP.    The  unhappy  inmates  of  this  gloomy  abode  had  for  some 

^'     days  been  alarmed  by  the  obscure  hints  of  their  jailers. 

1792.     At  length,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 

inth^*      September,  the  increased  clamour,  and  the  shouts  of  the 

Abbaye.      midtitude,  announced  that  their  last  hour  was  arrived. 

Four-and-twenty  priests,  placed  under  arrest  for  refusing 

to  take  the  new  oaths,  were  in  custody  at  the  Hotel  de 

Ville.     They  were  removed  in  six  coaches  to  the  prison 

of  the  Abbaye,  amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the 

mob ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  there,  than  they 

were  surrounded  by   a  furious  multitude,    headed  by 

Maillard,  armed  with  spears  and  sabres,  dragged  out  of 

their  vehicles  into  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  and  there 

pierced  by  a  hundred  weapons.     The  massacre  of  these 

priests  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  general  massacre  in  the 

Abbaye,  the  horrors  of  which  exceeded  any  thing  hitherto 

witnessed  in  the  Revolution.     Wearied  at  length  with 

the  labour  of  hewing  down  so  many  victims,  they  fell 

upon  the  plan  of  instituting  a  mock  tribunal,  with  the 

M^!ii.^i  ni^derer  Maillard  for  its  president,  in  which,  after  going 

272.  Deux'  through  thc  form  of  a  trial,  they  turned  them  out  to  be 

Amis,  viii.  Ill  111  TT  •  -I 

297, 298.     massacred  by  the  people  who  thronged  the  pnson  doors^ 
MeLd,  22.  loudly  clamouring  for  their  share  in  the  work  of  exter- 
mination. ^ 

The  cries  of  these  victims,  who  were  led  out  to  be 
Hideoii  hewn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude,  first  drew  the  attention 
SS^p^ple.  of  the  prisoners  in  the  cells  to  the  fate  which  awaited 
themselves :  seized  separately  and  dragged  before  an 
inexorable  tribunal,  they  were  speedily  given  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  populace.  Reding  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  selected.  The  pain  of  his  broken  limbs  extorted  cries 
even  from  that  intrepid  Swiss  soldier,  as  he  was  dragged 
along  from  his  cell  to  the  hall  of  trial ;  and  one  of  the 
assassins,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  drew  his  sword 
across  his  throat,  so  that  he  perished  before  reaching  the 
judges.  His  dead  body  was  thrown  out  to  the  assassins. 
The  forms  of  justice   were   prostituted   to   the   most 
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inhuman  massacre.      Tom   from    their  dmigeons,    the    chap. 

VIII 

prisoners  were   hurried  before    a  tribunal,   where  the 


president  M aillard  sat  by  torchlight  with  a  drawn  sabre      ^7^- 
before  him,  and  his  robes  drenched  with  blood  ;  officials 
with  drawn  swords,  and  shirts  stained  with  gore,  sur- 
rounded the  chair.     A  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds, 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  each  individual.      Dragged  from 
the  pretended  judgment  hall,  they  were  turned  out  to  the 
populace,  who  thronged  round  the  doors  armed  with 
sabres,  panting  for  slaughter,  and  with  loud  cries  demand- 
ing a  quicker  supply  of  victims.     No  executioners  were 
required;   the  people  despatched  the  condemned  with 
their  own  hands,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  the  savage  plea- 
sure of  beholding  them  run  a  considerable  distance  before 
they  expired.     Immured  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
building,  the  other  prisoners  endured  the  agony  of  witness-  ^  Dwx 
ing  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  their  comrades ;  a  dread-  m"^^' 
ful  thirst  added  to  their  tortures,  and  the  inhuman  jailers  m<^,  22 
refused  even  a  draught  of  water  to  their  earnest  entreaties,  yj'ej*  ^' 
Some  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  observe  in  what  atti-  ^^w***''' 
tude  death  soonest  relieved  its  victims,  and  resolved,  when  f-^-^F^ 
their  hour  arrived,  to  keep  their  hands  down,  lest,  by  273, 274. 
warding  off  the  strokes,  they  should  prolong  their  agonies.^ 
The  populace,  however,  in  the  court  of  the  Abbaye, 
complained  that  the  foremost  only  got  a  stroke  at  the  Atrocious 
prisoners,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  ^^yuLi^ 
murdering  the  aristocrats.     It  was  in  consequence  agreed,  ^  *  **™*' 
that  those  in  advance  should  only  strike  with  the  backs 
of  their  sabres,  and  that  the  wretched  victims  should  be 
made  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long  avenue  of 
murderers,  each  of  whom  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
striking  them  before  they  expired.     The  women  in  the 
adjoining  quarter  of  the  city  made  a  formal  demand  to 
the  Commune  for  lights  to  see  the  massacres,  and  a  lamp 
was  in  consequence  placed   near  the  spot   where  the 
victims    issued,    amidst  the    shouts  of  the    spectators. 
Benches,  under    the    charge    of    sentinels,    were   next 
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CHAP,    arranged  "  Pour  les  MessieurSy^  and  another  "  Pour  les 

1-  DameSy^  to  witness  the  spectacle.     As  each  successiye 

1792.     prisoner  was  turned  out  of  the  gate,  yells  of  joy  rose  from 

the  multitude,    and   when    he   fell   they    danced  like 

cannibals  round  his  remains.      When  the  victims  were 

l^m'   despatched,  the  murderers  cut  oflF  their  heads,  and  went* 

116,  m^  with  them,  to  claim  the  promised  reward,  to  Potion ;  and 

xIvl'  Deux  the  mayor  of  Paris,  the  basest  of  men,  actually  poured 

304,^!''   out  wine  into  glasses,  which  they  received  into  their 

bloody  hands.^ 

Billaud  Varennes  soon  after  arrived,  wearing  his  magis- 
Speech  of  terial  scarf.  Mounted  on  a  pile  of  dead,  he  harangued 
vl^nes  the  people  amidst  this  infernal  scene, — "Citizens,  you 
*^^™^  have  exterminated  some  wretches  ;  you  have  saved  your 
country  ;  the  municipality  is  at  a  loss  how  to  discharge 
its  debt  of  gratitude  towards  you.  I  am  authorised  to 
ofier  each  of  you  twenty-four  francs,  which  shall  be 
instantly  paid.  (Loud  applause.)  Respectable  citizens, 
continue  your  good  work,  and  acquire  new  titles  to  the 
homage  of  your  country  !  But  let  no  unworthy  action 
soil  your  hands.  You  dishonour  this  glorious  day  if  you 
engage  in  any  meaner  work.  Abstain  from  pillage ;  the 
municipality  shall  take  care  that  your  claims  on  them  are 
discharged.  Be  noble,  grand,  and  generous,  worthy  of 
the  task  you  have  undertaken.  Let  every  thing'  on  this 
great  day  be  fitting  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  who 
have  committed  their  vengeance  to  your  hands.  Who- 
ever labours  in  a  prison  shall  receive  a  louis  from  the 
funds  of  the  Commune.^'*  The  assassins  were  not  slow 
in  claiming  their  promised  reward.  Stained  with  blood 
and  bespattered  with  brains,  with  their  swords  and 
bayonets  in  their  hands,  they  soon  thronged  the  doors  of 
the  committee  of  the  municipality,  who  were  at  a  loss  for 
funds  to  discharge  their  claims.  "  Do  you  think  1  have 
only  earned  twenty-four  francs  ?''   said  a  young  baker 

*  "Quioonque  aura  trawsUU  dans  wte  prison  reoevra  un  bon  d'lm  louifl,  pay- 
able BUT  la  oaisae  de  la  Commune." — Deux  Amis,  vilL  S05. 
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armed  with  a  massy  weapon ;  "  /  have  slain  forty  with    chap. 

my  own  hands.^^    Great  as  this  number  was,  it  was  snr-  L- 

passed  by  a  Negro  named  de  TOrme,  who  slew  above  1792. 
two  hundred  persons  during  the  massacres.  At  midnight 
the  mob  returned,  threatening  instant  death  to  the  whole 
oonmvittee  if  they  were  not  forthwith  paid ;  with  the 
sabre  at  his  throat,  a  member  of  the  municipality 
advanced  the  half  of  the  sum  required,  and  the  remainder  \d«»... 

•  11  -Tk"!  1^  ••  n      t  •  •  wm         Amis,  VIU. 

was  paid  by  Roland,  the  mmister  of  the  mtenor.     The  320, 321. 
names  of  the  assassins,  and  the  sums  they  received,  are  iv.  losTibe. 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  registers  of  the  section  of  the  Stl*  aasT* 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  the   Municipality,   and  of  the  l^'^iat^ 
Section  of  Unity ;  and  the  bills  of  the  municipality  to  \^i^^ 
the  assassins,  signed  "  Tallien  et  Mech^,''  yet  exist  to  J*™^^*??: 
bear  deadly  evidence  against  the  magistracy  elected  by  383.    '   ' 
the  universal  suJBfrage  of  Paris.  ^* 

The  dignity  of  virtue,  the  charms  of  beauty,  were  alike 
lost  upon  the  multitude.     Among  the  rest,  they  seized  on  Heroism  of 
the  humane  and  enlightened  M.  Sicard,  teacher  of  the  m^^i^ 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  tried  friend  of  the  poorer  classes.  ^^"^ 
He  would  have  been  instantly  murdered,  though  his  ■^Carotte. 
character  was  known,  had  not  a  courageous  watchmaker, 
of  the  name  of  Monnot,  rushed  between,  and  stayed  the 
pike,  already  raised  to  be  plunged  in  his  bosom.     In  the 
midst  of  the  massacres.   Mademoiselle   de    Sombreuil, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck, 
who  was  beset  by  the  assassins,  and  declared  they  should 
not  strike  him  but  through  her  body.     In  amazement  at 
her  courage,  the  mob  paused,  and  one  of  the  number 
presented  her  with  a  cup  filled  with  blood,  exclaiming, 
"  Drink ;  it  is  the  blood  of  the  aristocrats  1"  promising,  if 
she  drank  it  off,  to  spare  his  life.     She  did  so,  and  he 

*  BesLdee  these  sums,  there  is  inscribed  on  the  book  of  the  municipality  the 
advance  of  1463  francs,  on  September  i,  to  the  asaaasins. — TmEBS^  iiL  75. 
"  N*a-t-on  pas  oonserv6  dans  im  dep6t  public  oes  m6mes  bons  pour  les  assassinsy 
sign^  '  Tallien  et  Mech4eV  Oh  1  8*11  ne  s'agisaait  que  de  faire  le  procds  aux 
auteurs  des  joum6e8  de  Septembre,  la  tftche  serait  fiAcile." — Dtux  Amit, 
ym.  805. 
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CHAP,    was  sayed.     Mademoiselle  Oazotte,  still  younger,  sought 
^^"'     out  her  aged  parent  in  prison  during  the  tumult.     When 


1792.     the  guards  came  to  drag  him  before  the  tribunal,  she 
clung  so  firmly  to  his  neck,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  separate  them,  and  she  succeeded  in  softening  the 
murderers  ;  but  he  perished  a  few  days  afterwards  with 
the  courage  of  a  martyr,  and  his  heroic  daughter  only 
learned  his  fate  upon  being  subsequently  liberated  from 
confinement.     Marat,  who  was  not  steeled  against  indivi- 
dual pity,  shed  tears  on  hearing  of  this  act  of  devotion  : 
"  But  unto  those  Swiss,"  he  added,  "  you  would  do  wrong 
to  save  one  ;  let  them  be  sacrificed  to  the  last  man."     A 
i^^J^^ij,  young  woman,  the  day  before  the  massacres  commenced, 
^v.  M^^    in  dread  for  the  life  of  her  aged  parent,  which  she  knew 
moirM,xivi.  vajg  menaced,  wrote  to  Marat  oflFering  to  surrender  her 
ailaid,  105.  person  to  him,  if  he  would  save  him.     He  met  her  by 
LMn.ki8t.  appointment,  but  had  the   generosity  to  dismiss  her 
174.  '*  *""*  untouched,  with  the  promise  of  her  father's  life.     "  I 
wished,"  he  said,  "to  see  how  far  filial  piety  would  go."^ 
Similar  tragedies  took  place  at  the  same  time  in  all 
MMSM^in  the  other  jails  of  Paris,  and  in  the  religious  houses,  which 
S^tS^Q^  were  filled  with  victims.      In  the  prison  of  the  Cannes 
""*•         above  two  hundred  of  the  clergy  were  assembled  ;  in  the 
midst  of  them  was  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  yenerable  for 
his  years  and  his  virtues,  and  several  other  prelates. 
Some,  when  the  assassins  approached,  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  flying  into  the  garden  and  climbing  up  the 
trees  :  they  were  all  shot  or  pierced  with  pikes  in  a  few 
minutes.     Thirty,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  and  the 
Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Saintes,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
martyrs  of  old,  repaired  with  steady  steps  to  a  little 
chapel  at  the  end  of  the  garden.     Arranged  round  the 
altar,  they  heard  the  cries  of  the  assassins,  who  clamoured 
at  the  gates ;  a  few,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  terror, 
had  escaped,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  when, 
struck  with  shame  at  desertiQg  their  brethren  in  such  an 
extremity,  they  returned,  and  shared  their  fate.     Awed 
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by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  wretches  hastened  the    chap. 
work  of  destruction,  lest  the  hearts  of  the  spectators 


should  be  softened  ere  the  massacre  began :  the  Arch-  ^  ^^^^ 
bishop  of  Aries  repeated,  while  the  murders  were  going  Moiiix^re, 
on,  the  prayer  for  those  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  they  290!  tl  iu. 
expired,  imploring  forgiveness  for  their  murderers.^  ^'  ^' 

The  cries  now  became  loud  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Aries.      ^^  I    am    he,''    said    the    archbishop    mildly.  D«th  of 
"  Wretch  r  exclaimed  they,  "you  hare  shed  the  blood  b4op of* 
of  the  patriots  of  Aries." — "  I  never  injured  a  human  ^^^ 
being,"  replied  the  prelate.     '*  Then,"  exclaimed  a  ruffian, 
"  I  will  despatch  you ;"  and  with  that  he  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  his  sabre.      The  archbishop  remained 
motionless,  without  even  raising  his  hands  to  his  head  to 
avert  a  second  blow.     Upon  this  the  assassin  struck  him 
across  the  face  with  his  sabre,  and  the  blood  flowed  in 
torrents  over  his  dress ;  but  still  he  neither  moved  nor 
fell :  a  third  stroke  laid  him  senseless  on  the  pavement. 
Another  murderer  then  leapt  on  his  body  and  plunged 
his  sabre  into  his  breast :  it  went  in  so  far,  that  he  could 
not  draw  it  out,  and  he  broke  it  and  paraded  the  stump, 
with  the  watch  of  the  archbishop,  wUch  he  seized  from 
the  dead  body,  through  the  streets.     Many  were  offered 
life  on  condition  of  taking  the  Revolutionary  oaths;  all 
refused,  and  died  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.     Among 
the  slain  were  several  curates,  who  had  been  eminent  for 
their  charity  in  the  dreadful  famine  of  1789;    they 
received  death  from  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  had  m5ux.^7 
saved  from  its  horrors.     So  numerous  were  the  murders  S?®Vj.^' 
in  this  prison,  that  the  cells  were  floating  in  blood,  and  it  m,29L ' 
ran  in  frightful  streams  down  the  stairs  into  the  courts  of  66, 74^  75! 
the  building.^ 

The  fate  of  the  Princess  Lamballe  was  particularly 
deplorable.     Tenderly  attached  to  the  Queen,  she  at  first,  DMth<!f  the 
at  her  own  desire,  shared  her  captivity,  but  was  after-  ^SSe. 
wards,  by  orders  of  the  municipality,  separately  confined 
in  the  Petite  Force.     When  the  assassins  arrived  at  her 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP,    cell,  she  was  oflFered  her  life  if  she  would  swear  hatred  to 

VIII 

L-  the  King  and  Queen :  she  refused,  and  was  instantly 

1792.     dragged  out  over  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  stepping  up  to 
the  ankles  in  blood,  and  then  desired  to  cry — ''  Vive  la 
Nation!''    Speechless  with  horror,  she  could  not  articulate, 
and  was  instantly  struck  down.     One  of  her  domestics, 
whom  she  had  loaded  with  benefits,  gave  the  first  blow. 
Her  graceful  figure  was  quickly  stripped  of  all  its  cloth- 
ing, and  exposed  in  that  state  for  two  hours  to  the  gaze 
of  the  popidace  ;  her  head  was  then  cut  off  and  the  body 
torn  in  pieces,  the  fragments  put  on  the  end  of  pikes, 
and  paraded  through  different  parts  of  the  city.      The 
head,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was 
carefully  powdered,  was  raised  on  a  lance,  and  first  car- 
ried to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  rose  from 
dinner  and  looked  for  some  minutes  in  silence  at  the 
ghastly  spectacle.     Madame  Buffon,  his  last  favourite, 
and  some  other  companions  of  his  pleasures,  were  at 
table  with  him  at  the  time.     "  My  God,''  exclaimed  she, 
"  it  is  thus  they  will  carry  my  own  head  through  the 
streets."     The  head  was  next  conveyed  to  the  Temple, 
Mdi^29i  *^^  paraded  before  the  windows  of  Louis  XVI.     Igno- 
F?^Hirt^'  rant  of  what  had  passed,  and  attracted  by  the  noise, 
m.  rIy.  the  King,  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
xivijiT*'   the  municipality,  proceeded  to   the  window,    and,   by 
Deax^Ai^B,  thc  bcautifol  hair,  recognised  the  bloody  remains  of  his 
m^d-  once  lovely  fnend ;  another  commissioner,  more  humane, 
nS^'pii '  tried  to  prevent  him  from  beholding  it.     Afterwards, 
™-^    the   King  was  asked  if  he  remembered  the  name  of 
Higt.  des     the  person  who  had  shown  such  barbarity.     "  No,"  he 
872^373.     replied;  "but  perfectly  the  name  of  him  who  showed 
sensibility."^  * 

*  It  IB  BometimeB  not  uninstractive  to  follow  the  career  of  the  wretches  who 
pexpetrate  such  crimee,  to  their  latter  end.  "  In  a  remote  situation,"  says  the 
Duchees  of  Abraatds,  "on  the  eea-ooast,  Uved  a  middle-aged  man,  in  a  solitaiy 
cottage,  miattended  by  any  human  being.  The  police  had  strict  orders  from 
.  the  First  Consul  to  watch  him  with  peculiar  care.  He  died  of  suffocation, 
produced  by  an  accident  which  had  be&llen  him  when  eating,  uttering  the 
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It  is  a  singular  drcumstance,  worthy  of  being  recorded    chap. 
as  characteristic  of  the  ahnost  incomprehensible  state  of 


mnr- 


the  human  mind  during  such  convulsions,  that  many  of     ^^92. 
the  assassins  who  put  the  prisoners  to  death,  showed  Extr^Jdi. 
themselves,   on  some  occasions,   feelingly  alive  to  the  ^ 
warmest  sentiments  of  humanity.      M.   J.oumiac  was  ^^^^ 
fortunate  enough,  by  a  combination  of  presence  of  mind 
and  good  fortune,  to  obtain  an  acquittal  from  the  terrible 
tribunal :  in  the  Abbaye  two  individuals,  strangers  to 
him,  pressed  his  foot  to  mark  when  he  should  speak,  and, 
when  acquitted,  bore  him  safe  under  the  arch  of  spears 
and  sabres  through  which  he  had  to  pass.     He  offered 
them  money  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety ; 
they  refused,  and,  after  embracing  him,  returned  to  the 
work  of  destruction.    Another  prisoner,  saved  in  a  similar 
manner,  was  conducted  home  with  the  same  solicitude : 
the  murderers,  still  reeking  with  the  carnage  they  had 
committed,  insisted  on  being  spectators  of  the  meeting 
between  him  and  his  family ;  they  wept  at  the  scene,  and 
immediately  went  back  with  renewed  alacrity  to  the 
scene  of  death.     After  showing  Webei^  foster-brother  to 
the  Queen,  who  was  not  known,  and  escaped  by  singular  i  Weber,ii. 
presence  of  mind  the  fatal  tribunal  at  the  Abbaye,  a  large  iif 'ilf  73, 
heap   of  dead  bodies   hacked   to    pieces  and  thrown  m;,^Ju^V 
together,  the  national  guards  and  armed  mob  embraced  ^^^gjjg*' 
him  with  the  warmest  feeling,  and  he  was  hurried  amidst  gert.  ^ 
similar  demonstrations  of  joy  through  a  long  file  of  armed  ii  212, 213. 
men.^*     It  would  seem  as  if,  in  that  convulsive  state,  all 

most  horrid  blasphemiee^  and  in  the  midst  of  frightful  tortures.  He  had  been 
the  principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  the  Princess  Lamballe.** — ^D'AsBAirrifes,  iii 
264. 

*  "Le  m^me  homme,  s'^tant  toum6  de  mon  o6t6  pour  montrer  un  tas  de 
cadavres  percie  et  hachls  &  coups  de  sabre,  me  dit  d'un  air  hagard  et  f§roce — 
'  VouB  voyez,  citoyen  soldat^  que  nous  punissons  les  traltres  oomme  ils  le  m£rit- 
ent'  Je  re9U8  encore  I'acoolade  fratemelle.  Je  paasai  ensuite  de  bras  en  bras 
i  plus  de  cent  pas,  toujours  embrass^  par  les  gardes  nationauz  du  faubourg  St 
Antoine,  et  par  une  infinite  d'autres  gens  presque  tons  ivres.  D61iYr6  enfin 
de  toutes  ces  caresses,  les  deux  hommes  annte  qui  me  donnaient  le  bras,  me 
conduisirent  dans  une  %lise,  oii  se  trouvait  r6uni  le  petit  nombre  de  personnes 
que  le  tribunal  populaire  avait  ^pargn^." — ^Webxb,  ii.  265,  266. 
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CHAP,    strong  emotions  rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  the  human 
^^'^*     breast :  and  the  mind,  wrought  up  as  by  the  interest  of 


1792.     a  tragedy,  is  prepared  alike  for  the  most  savage  deeds  of 
cruelty,  or  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity. 

When  massacre  was  so  universal,  it  may  well  be  con- 

Muaacje  of  ccivcd  that  the  Swiss,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  on 

the  Swiss,    ^j^^  jQ^j^  ^j  August,  fifty-four  in  number,  had  no  chance 

of  escape.     The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 

were  massacred  in  their  cells  without  even  the  form  of 

trial ;  the  officers  were  brought  for  a  few  minutes  before 

Maillard's  tribunal,  and  then  turned  out  to  be  hewn  down 

by  the  populace.     The  Swiss,  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 

hesitated  at  first  to  go  through  the  fatal  wicket,  and  loudly 

called  for  mercy.    "  There  must  be  an  end  of  this,^^  cried 

Maillard  ;  "  let  us  see  who  will  go  out  first.''    "  I  will  be 

the  first,''  exclaimed  a  young  officer  with  a  noble  air. 

"  Show  me  the  gate  :  let  us  prove  we  do  not  fear  death." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  forward  with  his  hands  over  his 

head  into  the  uplifted  sabres,  and  perished  on  the  spot. 

Unable  to  restrain  their  impatience,  the  people  broke  in 

and  despatched  them  where  they  stood.     Rapid  as  the 

progress  of  destruction  was,  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 

wishes  of  Marat,  who  came  to  the  Abbaye,  and  said — 

"  What  are  these  imbeciles  about  ?     They  do  their  work 

very  slowly ;  by  this  time  ten  thousand  might  have  been 

destroyed.     Bid  them  be  quick,  and  earn  more  money." 

In  some  of  the  prisons  they  spared  the  galley-slaves,  who 

Crimes  de*  wcro  immediately  associated  with  them  in  their  labours  : 

mfiiij'  a  hundred  and  eighty  prostitutes,  at  the  Salpetrifere,  were 

^V.^'u'  saved  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  assassins,  and 

^^269***  *^^  hundred  escaped  at  the  other  prisons  fi:^om  the  same 

J*™i?**:  motive :  but  all  the  old  women  were  murdered  without 

842.    '   '  mercy,  and  among  them  many  between  eighty  and  ninety 

years  of  age.^ 

Similar  atrocities  were  committed  in  all  the  other 
prisons.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  perished  in  the 
Conciergerie.     One  woman   there  was,  by  an  unprece- 
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dented  refinement  of  cruelty,  put  to  death  in  a  way  so    chap 
inexpressibly  frightful  that  the  pen  can  hardly  be  brought 


to  recount  it.*     At  the  Grand  Oh&telet  nearly  as  many     1792. 
perished     The  bodies  of  the  slain  in  these  two  prisons  MMi^in 
were  dragged  out  and  heaped  upon  the  Pont  Notre-Dame,  ^^Sf" 
where  those  female  furies,  aptly  termed  the  "  leeches  of  the  g^^j^^ 
guillotine/'  turned  them  curiously  over,  and  piled  them  on 
carts,  by  which  they  were  conyeyed,  dripping  with  blood, 
80  as  to  leaye  the  track  of  the  vehicle  marked  by  a  red  line, 
to  the  quarries  of  Mont  Rouge,  where  they  were  thrown 
into  yast  cayems.    Above  eleven  hundred  persons,  confined 
for  political  causes,  perished  in  the  different  prisons  of 
Paris  during  these  massacres,  which  continued,  with  no 
interruption,  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  September.     When 
the  other  captives  were  all  destroyed,  the  assassins,  insa- 
tiable in  their  thirst  for  blood,  besieged  the  Bic6tre,  con- 
taining several  thousand  prisoners  confined  for  ordinary 
offences,   having  no  connexion  with  the  state.      They 
defended  themselves  with  such  resolution,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  cannon  for  their  destruction.     Seven 
guns  were  brought  up  and  opened  their  fire,  which  beat 
down  the  gates  ;  but  the  felons  within  fought  with  despe- 
rate resolution.     The  multitude,  however,  were  resolutely 
bent  on  blood,  and  continued  the  contest,  by  unceasingly 
bringing  up  fresh  forces,  till  the  felons  were  overpowered, 
and  all  put  to  death.   It  took  two  days,  however,  to  destroy 
them.     At  length  the  murders  ceased,  from  the  complete  ^ p^«^ 
exhaustion  of  the  assassins.     The  remains  of  the  victims  iv.  114,126. 
were  thrown  into  trenches,  previously  prepared  by  the  Hialim 
municipality  for  their  reception ;  they  were  subsequently  S[vS,'«f* 
conveyed  to  the  catacombs,  where  they  were  built  up,  and  ^^^' 
still  remain  the  monument  of  crimes  which  France  would  ^^^^' 
willingly  bury  in  oblivion — ^unfit  to  be  thought  of^  even  ^'  W. 
in  the  abodes  of  death.^ 

*  "Les  HBWiHHinB  lui  ooupdrent  lee  mameUeB ;  aprds  cette  barbare  et  craelle 
incisioD,  on  lui  pasaa  dans  la  matrioe  un  bouchon  de  paHle,  qu'on  ne  lui  6ta  que 
pour  la  fendre  d'un  coup  de  sabre." — ^PBUDHomoE,  Crimes  de  la  BSvokilum,  iv. 
113. 
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CHAP.        The  fate  of  M.  de  Montmorin,  formerly  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  to  Louis,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the 


1792.     Revolution,  was  peculiarly  frightful.     He  was  arrested 

lyr^^     during  the  domiciliary  visits,  on  August  30th,  and  brought 

Montai^ri^*  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.     His  answers,  however,  were 

there  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  he  was  sent  back  to 

the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  to  await  some  other  ground  of 

accusation.     He  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims ;  and  the 

people  carried  their  ferocity  so  far,  as  to  impale  him,  yet 

alive,  on  a  sharp  stake,  and  bear  him  in  triumph,  in  that 

dreadful  situation,   to  the  National  Assembly  1     Thus 

were   realised  those   gloomy  presentiments  which  had 

retained  possession  of  his  mind  for  six  months  back,  and 

c^iv  ^sY***  which  Bertrand  de  MoUeville  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 

Bert  de      combat  I  and  thus  was  too  fatally  verified  the  mournful 

Moll    Mem 

iL  211, 212!  prediction  of  Madame  de  Montmorin  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  the  first  assembling  of  the  States-general.^ 

During  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  in  the  south 

Similar*  ex-  of  Fraucc,  four  hundred  men  and  women  were  pubKcly 

Sie%  b    burned  at  Carcassonne,  to  "  the  great  joy  of  the  crusading 

^wcoirn-  ^arriors.''2     When  the  Athenian  democracy  extinguished 

» sismondi,  the  revolt  in  the  island  of  Mytelene,  they  passed  a  decree, 

^'  ordering  the  whole  vanquished  people,  with  their  offspring, 

"Thuc^i-   to  be  put  to  death.^     When  the  Irish  soldiers  in  Mon- 

***'*    '    trose's  army  were  made  prisoners,  after  the  battle  of 

Philiphaugh,   they  were  thrown,  with  their  wives  and 

children,  from  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland ;  and 

the  bands  of  the  Covenanters  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 

river  with  uplifted  halberds,  and  massacred  such  of  the 

helpless  innocents  as  were  thrown  undrowned  upon  the 

shore.   Soon  after,  the  whole  captives  of  that  nation  in  the 

prisons  of  Scotland  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.*  During 

iiSdH^r'  *^®  ^*™  of  *^®  Roses,  quarter  on  both  sides  was,  for  twenty 

?^^*^^'  years,  refused  by  the  English  to  each  other.    Cruelty  is  not 

NyierjB      the  gTowth  of  auy  particular  country  ;  it  is  not  found  in 

tro8e,274.    a  greater  degree  in  France  than  it  would  be  in  any  other 

state  similarly  situated.     It  is  the  unchaining  the  pas- 
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sions  of  the  multitude  which  in  all  ages  and  countries    chap. 
produces  such  effects. 


During  these  terrific  scenes,  the  National  Assembly,     ^'^^ 
howeyer  anxious  to  arrest  the  disorders,  did  nothing  ;  the  Feebie'coD< 
ministry  were  equally  impotent :  the  terrible  municipality  iS^mb^? 
ruled  triumphant.     At  the  worst  period  of  the  massacres, 
the  legislature  was  engaged  in  discussing  a  decree  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  coining  bad  money.     Two 
municipal  officers  intimated,  upon  the  2d  of  September, 
that  the  people  were  crowding  round  the  gates  of  the 
prisons,  and  praying  for  instructions  ;  but  they  did  nothing. 
Even  the  announcement  by  Fauchet,  that  two  hundred 
priests  had  been  massacred  in  the  prison  of  Carmes,  led 
to  no  measure  being  adopted.     When  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests  at  that  place  of  confinement  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  endeavour  to  sare 
the  victims;  but  they  only  succeeded  in  rescuing  one. 
On  the  following  day  the  commissioners  of  the  magistracy 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  assured  the 
deputies  that  Paris  was  in  the  most  complete  tranquillity, 
though  the  murders  continued  for  four  days  afterwards. 
The  national  guard,  divided  in  opinion,  hesitated  to  act ; 
and  Santerre,  their  new  commander,  refused  to  call  them 
out.     Roland  alone  had  the  courage,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  to  exert  his  talents  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  roused  Sept  7. 
the  legislature  from  their  stupor ;  and  he  had  the  resolution 
to  propose,  and  the  influence  to  carry,  ^  decree,  rendering  iHistPuL 
the  members  of  the  municipality  responsible  with  their  sBi^m! 
heads  for  the  safety  of  their  prisoners.     But  it  was  too  ^;  'j^?^; 
late ;  the  prisoners  were  all  killed.     This  tardy  act  of  f^  ^^ 
vigour  only  rendered  the  more  inexcusable  their  former  Mig..u.206. 
treason  to  the  King,  and  supineness  in  their  duty  to  the  77, 79. 
people.^ 

The  small  number  of  those  who  perpetrated  these  mur- 
ders in  the  French  capital,  under  the  eyes  of  the  legisla- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  instructive  facts  in  the  history  of 
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CHAP,    revolutions.     Marat  had  long  before  said,  that  with  two 
hundred  assassins  at  a  louis  a-daj,  he  would  govern 


1792.  France,  and  cause  three  hundred  thousand  heads  to  fall ; 
SmJ^ium-  ^^^  t^®  events  of  the  2d  September  seemed  to  justify  the 
iJL^'tSr  opinion.  The  number  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
S'SST^  massacres  did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  and  twice  as 
"^*Si  ^^^y  "^ore  witnessed  and  encouraged  their  proceedings 
ciencyofthfl  at  cach  jail ;  jet  this  handful  of  men  governed  Paris  and 
gai^  France,  with  a  despotism  which  three  hundred  thousand 
armed  warriors  afterwards  strove  in  vain  to  eflFect.  The 
immense  majority  of  the  well-disposed  citizens,  divided  in 
opinion,  irresolute  in  conduct,  and  dispersed  in  different 
quarters,  were  incapable  of  arresting  a  band  of  assassins 
engaged  in  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  of  which  modem 
Europe  has  yet  afforded  an  example, — an  important 
warning  to  the  strenuous  and  the  good  in  every  succeeding 
age,  to  combine  for  defence  the  moment  that  the  aspiring 
and  the  desperate  have  begun  to  agitate  the  public  mind ; 
and  never  to  trust  that  mere  smallness  of  numbers  can  be 
relied  on  for  preventing  reckless  ambition  from  destroying 
irresolute  virtue.  It  is  not  less  worthy  of  observation, 
that  these  atrocious  massacres  took  place  in  the  heart  of  a 
city  where  above  fifty  thousand  men  were  enrolled  in  the 
national  guard,  and  had  arms  in  their  hands ;  a  force 
specially  destined  to  prevent  insurrectionary  movements, 
and  support  under  all  changes  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
They  were  so  divided  in  opinion,  and  iJie  Revolutionists 
composed  so  large  a  part  of  their  number,  that  nothing 
whatever  was  done  by  them,  either  on  the  lOth  August, 
when  the  King  was  dethroned,  or  on  the  2d  September, 
when  the  prisoners  were  massacred.  This  puts  in  a  for- 
cible point  of  view  the  weakness  of  such  a  body,  which, 
being  composed  of  citizens,  is  distracted  by  their  feelings 
and  actuated  by  their  passions.      In  ordinary  times  it 


ixmvet,'  '  may  exhibit  an  imposing  array,  and  be  adequate  to  the 
repression  of  smaller  disorders  ;^  but  it  is  paralysed  by 
the  events  which  throw  society  into   convulsion,   and 
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generally  fails  at  the  deosiye  moment  when  its  aid  is    chap. 
most  required. 


The  municipality  of  Paris  wrote  an  infernal  circular  to  ^^^* 
the  magistrates  of  the  other  cities  of  France,  inyiting  them  infenai  or- 
to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital.*  The  advice  S!^4^ 
was  not  generally  followed ;  but  the  combined  influence  IJSIm^ 
of  this  circular,  and  of  the  uniyersal  excitement  produced  JJSi^Sl 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  occasioned  in  some  places  ?"*?««»■ 

*  Gominff  firom 

tragedies  more  frightful  than  had  yet  stained  the  progress  0ri<«n>. 
of  the  Revolution.  On  the  30th  of  August,  the  magis- 
trates of  Paris  presented  a.  petition  to  the  Assembly, 
praying  for  the  transference  of  the  state  prisoners  in  jail 
at  Orieans,  with  a  view  to  their  trial  before  the  high  court 
there,  to  the  capital.  This  petition,  evidently  intended,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of 
the  massacres,  was  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  a  part  of  the 
armed  force  of  Paris,  with  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
despatched  under  a  vehement  Jacobin,  named  Foumier, 
to  Orleans,  where  he  met  with  Leonard  Bourdon,  the 
commissioner  of  the  Assembly.  They  immediately  en- 
tered the  prison.  On  arriving  there,  they  plundered  the 
captives  of  the  whole  little  property  which  they  still  had 
on  their  persons,  and  on  the  2d  September  these  unfor- 
tunates set  out,  under  the  guard  of  the  armed  force  sent 
from  Paris,  for  the  capital.  When  they  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  vast  accumulation  of  people  in  the  streets,  and 

*  The  circular  sent  on  this  occasion  to  the  other  municipalities  of  France  by 
that  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  Revolution.  It 
concluded  with  these  words, — "  Being  informed  that  hordes  of  barbarians  are 
advancing  against  this  city,  the  municipality  of  Paris  loses  no  time  in  informing 
its  brethren  in  all  the  other  departments,  that  part  of  the  conspirators  confined 
in  the  prisons  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  people ;  an  act  of  justice  which 
appeared  indispensable  to  retain  in  due  subjection  the  legions  of  traitors  within 
its  walls,  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  forces  in  the  city  were  about  to 
march  against  the  enemy.  Without  doubt  the  nation  at  lai^e,  after  the  long 
series  of  treasons  which  have  brought  it  to  the  edge  of  the  abyBS,  wiU  adopt  the 
same  meana,  at  once  so  useful  and  so  necessary,  and  all  the  French  will  be  able 
to  say,  like  the  people  of  Paris,  '  We  march  against  the  enemy,  and  we  leave 
none  behind  us  to  massacre  our  wives  and  children.'  (Signed)  Duplain,  Pftnis, 
Sergent,  Len£Emt,  Marat,  L4fort>  Jordeuil,  administrators  of  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance  established  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  Paris,  3d  Sept  1792."— See 
ffitioire  Pasrlementaire,  xvii.  438. 
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CHAP,    the  hollow  murmur  amongst  the  crowd,  amioimoed  to  the 

L.  wretched  captives  that  some  horrid  scheme  was  in  con- 

1792.     templation,  which  was  speedily  put  in  execution.     The 
carriages  of  the  prisoners  were  stopped  in  the  Rue  de 
rOrangerie,  the  troops  and  guns  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
and  the  mob  then  fell  on  the  victims.     Several,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  formerly  governor  of 
Paris,  long  defended  themselves  vigorously,  but  they  were 
all  at  last  destroyed,  to  the  number  of  iSfty-seven.     De 
Lessart,  formerly  minister  of  the  interior,  perished  here. 
At  the  same  time,  the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  La- 
rochefoucauld,  who  had  entirely  retired  from  political  life, 
was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage  near  Gisors,  and  murdered 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  mother.    Not  content  with  this 
butchery,  the  assassins  next  broke  into  the  prisons  at 
Versailles,  and  murdered  twenty-one  prisoners  confined 
there.     The  whole  victims  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  their 
M^.3*i6,  remains  affixed  on  the  tops  of  the  rails  of  the  Orangery. 
Wi^i70  "^^  *^®"'  eternal  disgrace,  the  national  guard  of  Versailles 
m  m'  *■  *^^'^  *  P^^  ^  these  massacres ;  and  Danton,  minister  of 
Deux  Aiiia,  justico,  refuscd  to  interfere  when  informed  of  the  prepara- 
337.     '     tion  for  them,  saying — "  The  people  were  resolved  on  ven- 
geance, and  must  have  it.^'^ 

A  similar  massacre,  provoked  and  headed  by  the  com- 
Massacresat  missiouers  of  the  Paris  municipality,  took  place  at  Meaux 
LyXs?  *°^  on  5th  September.  They  proceeded  with  a  fiirious  band 
to  the  prison  of  the  town,  broke  it  open,  and  dragged  out 
fourteen  captives,  including  eight  aged  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  all  hewn  in  pieces  in  the  court  of  the  building.  At 
Lyons,  on  the  9th,  a  similar  mob,  stimulated  in  the  same 
way,  attacked  the  prisons,  and  the  magistrates,  to  save 
the  prisoners,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  Roanne ; 
but  the  escort  was  overpowered,  and  they  were  all  mur- 
dered on  the  road,  except  one  who  perished  in  the  river, 
into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
The  band  of  assassins  went  on  to  the  prison  of  Roanne, 
which  they  also  broke  open,  and  there  they  murdered 
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seven  persons.     Among  them  was  the  Abb^  Lanoix,  cur^    chap. 

of  the  parish  of  St  Nizier,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  bene-  !_ 

Tolent  character,  who  was  cut  into  pieces,  which  were      ^792. 
brought  back  by  the  assassins  to  Lyons,  and  suspended  in 
triumph  to  the  trees  in  the  Place  Bellecour.     No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  national  guard,  or  any  of  the  authorities, 
to  prerent  or  punish  these  disorders.     Elected  by  the 
people,  they  were  as  impotent  to  restrain  their  excesses  I/J^J*^^ 
as  the  satraps  of  an  eastern  despot  are  to  coerce  his  acts  1&4,  ik 
of  vengeance.^ 

But  all  these  horrors,  dark  as  they  are,  sink  into  insig-       ^^ 
nificance  compared  with  the  fnghtful  barbarities  which  Prufhtfai 
took  place  at  Rheims  on  the  2d  and  3d  September.     On  at  Rheinu. 
the  first  of  these  days  M.  Guerin,  postmaster,  and  his 
deputy,  were  beheaded  by  the  mob,  and  their  bloody 
limbs  distributed  among  the  people  ;  while  the  Abb^  de 
Lescar,  and  eleren  other  cur&  in  the  enyirons,  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  were  mas- 
sacred with  refined  cruelty,   and  their  mangled  limbs 
carried  about  in  triumph.     But  their  fate  was  merciful 
compared  with  that  which  orertook  their  brethren  on  the 
following  day.     The  mob  loudly  declared  that  they  would 
bum  alive  the  priests  who  did  not  take  the  oath  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  erected  a  huge  pile  of  fagots  in  the 
principal  square  of  the  town,  in  the  construction  of  which 
they  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  assist.     Next  day  two 
priests,  the  Abb^  Romain  and  the  Abb6  Alexandre,  dean 
of  the  cathedral,  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pile,  and 
desired  to  take  the  oath.    Both  refused,  with  the  constancy  .  ,^,, 
of  ancient  martyrs.     Upon  this  Romain  was  thrown  auve  CnmeB  de 
into  the  flames,  and  burned  to  death,  his  cries  being  i89,  mJ' 
drowned  by  shouts  of  "  Vire  la  Nation  \"^ 

The  Abb6  Alexandre,  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors  of 
the  spectacle,  now  declared  he  would  take  the  oath  ;  they  Burning  of 
nevertheless  threw  him  into  the  fire,  and  actually  sent  for  SS^^^. 
his  nephew,  Heyberger,  who  lived  with  him,  whom  they 
compelled  to  bring  fagots  to  feed  the  flames.    The  unhappy 
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CHAP,    yictim  continued  to  exclaim,  as  he  burned,  he  would  take 

VIII 

1_  the  oath,  and  waved  his  hand  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  : 

1792.  at  last  he  was  drawn  out,  and  they  enjoyed,  with  savage 
yells,  the  spectacle  of  his  convulsions !  Finally,  a  common 
workman,  named  Laurent,  was  brought  to  the  stake, 
where  he  perished  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful 
tortures.  His  wife  was  compelled  to  be  the  witness  of 
this  awful  scene  :  on  her  knees  beside  the  burning  pile, 
with  her  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  she  awaited  her  own 
fate,  and  the  demons  were  enjoying,  in  anticipation,  the 
tortures  to  which  they  would  expose  her,  when,  prompted 
by  a  sudden  inspiration,  she  said  she  was  with  child. 
"  What  does  that  signify  ?"  replied  the  barbarians  who 
stirred  the  fagots  ;  but  a  cry  arose  in  the  crowd  that  she 
should  be  examined,  and  thus  she  was  saved.  These 
frightful  cruelties  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
municipal  officers  of  Rheims,  and  of  five  thousand  armed 
national  guards  I  This  was  the  extreme  point  of  individual 
.  cruelty  during  the  Revolution.  Infinitely  greater  numbers 
were  subsequently  put  to  death,  but  not  in  so  shocking  a 
way.  That  most  awful  and  atrocious  of  spectacles,  of  a 
human  being  intentionally  burned  to  death,  will  not  again 
occur  in  this  history,  till  it  reappears,  to  their  eternal 
1  Pmdhom.  disgrace,  under  circumstances  of  greater,  because  more 
la  R6vo.  cold-blooded  and  unpardonable  cruelty,  among  the  Anglo- 
m^'gi^'  Saxon  race,  and  amidst  the  boasted  freedom  and  civilisa- 
tion of  republican  America.^ 

The  plunder  arising  from  the  property  of  so  many 
Enonniui    Tictims  procurcd  immense  wealth  to  tihie  municipality  of 
Se  mun?^    Paris.     Not  only  were  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and  all 
p^*^"*^    the  movables  of  the  emigrants,  seized  by  their  orders, 
Bept.17.     but  the  whole  effects  of  the  victims  massacred  in  the 
prisons  were  by  them  put  under  sequestration,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  vast  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Committee 
of  Surveillance.     Neither  the  Assembly,  nor  the  Conven- 
tion, nor  any  other  authority,  ever  could  obtain  from  them 
either  an  account  of  the  amount  of  this  plunder,  or  how 
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it  was  disposed  of.     The  magistrates  went  a  step  fiirther,    chap. 
and,  of  their  own  authority,  sold  the  furniture  of  all  the     ^^^^' 
great  hotels,  on  which  the  national  seal  had  been  put  in      ^792. 
consequence  of  the  emigration  of  their  proprietors.     Nor 
were  their  inferior  agents  behind  in  the  work  of  spoliation. 
Bands  of  twenty  and  thirty  threw  themselyes  on  persons 
seemingly  possessed  of  property,  in  the  streets,  and  robbed 
the  men  of  their  watches,  the  women  of  their  rings  and 
chains.     Under  pretence  of  domiciliary  visits,  pillage  in 
private  houses  was  general,  and  the  sufferers  were  too 
happy  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  property  to  save 
their  lives.     The  minister  of  the  interior  was  unable  to 
prevent  these  scandalous  abuses,  though  he  loudly  com- 
plained of  them  to  the  Assembly  :  all  the  inferior  agents 
of  authority  were  in  the  interest  of  the  municipality  ;  and 
the  national  guards,  remodelled  under  the  title  of  armed 
sections,  and  composed  of  the  most  worthless  classes,  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation.     One  night,  soon 
after,  the  jewel  office  in  the  Tuileries  was  pillaged,  and  all  s«pt  17. 
the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  crown  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  seals  affixed  on  the  locks  were  removed,  but  no  marks 
of  violence  appeared  on  them  ;  which  clearly  showed  that 
the  abstraction  was  done  by  order  of  the  city  authorities, 
and  not  by  popular  violence.     One  of  the  finest  jewels 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  hands  of  Sergent,  a  member  ^^f'J"^ 
of  the  committee  who  signed  the  circular  calling  upon  the  ^^*^' 
rest  of  France  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  prisons  in  ▼»«•  338, 
Paris.     Such  were  the  first  effects  of  the  popular  election  111.129,131. 
of  a  magistracy  in  the  French  capital  !^ 

Roland  was  now  sensible  that  the  democratic  munici- 
pality of  Paris  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  govern-  Roland  in 
ment  whatever.     "  Yesterday,'*  said  he,  "  they  declared  at  ^*^  ^*" 


the  tribune  of  the  Electoral  Assembly  against  the  execu-  ^i^i^ 
tive  power  :  the  people  were  roused  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  deputies  who  voted  against  the  accusation  of  Lafayette : 
already  placards  are  prepared  to  announce  my  own  denun- 
ciation, which  has  been  read  at  the  municipality,  and 
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CHAP.    approTed  of  by  them.     Eight  days  have  elapsed  since  the 

L.  Assembly  was  implored  (and  at  this  time  days  are  ages) 

1792.     tQ  tg^jfe  measures  to  support  the  executive  power,  and 

secure  respect  to  the  law.     Without  this,  not  Paris  alone, 

but  the  whole  kingdom  will  be  overturned.**     Nor  was 

Roland  without  good  grounds  for  these  anticipations  :  for 

already  Marat  had  publicly  intimated  in  his  journal,  that 

^afiSf^'  the  Revolution  would   retrograde  unless  two  hundred 

J5^du     thousand  heads  fell,  and  designated  four  hundred  members 

m^eu^"^  of  the  Assembly  as  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 

i>««^w»  geance  of  the  people  ;  and  the  temper  displayed  at  the 

339.     '     municipality  evinced  clearly  that  they  would  not  hesitate 

to  carry  these  suggestions  into  effect.^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors  that  the  Legislative 
Tennink-  AsscmUy  approachcd  its  termination.  Its  history  is  full 
L^^i^ve  of  interest  to  those  who  study  the  workings  of  the  human 
^'^^^^y-  naind  in  periods  of  national  convulsion.  Its  opening  was 
preceded  by  a  deceitful  calm  :  the  ambition  of  party,  the 
fury  of  passion,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  stilled ;  and  the 
monarch,  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
tasted  for  a  few  days  the  sweets  of  popular  administration. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  had  declared  the  Revolution 
finished ;  the  King  had  accepted  the  constitution  :  the 
days  of  anarchy  were  supposed  to  be  past.  But  those 
who  "  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world  can  seldom  rule  it 
when  *tis  wildest."  The  Legislative  Assembly  terminated 
amid  bloodshed  and  carnage  ;  with  an  imprisoned  King, 
an  absent  nobility,  an  insurgent  people  ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  murder  of  the  royalist,  and  with  the  axe  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  patriotic  dass.  Eight  thousand  three 
hundred  persons  perished  of  a  violent  death  during  its 
short  existence  of  eleven  months  !  The  destruction  which 
its  measures  brought  upon  the  higher  ranks  was  speedily, 
by  its  successor,  inflicted  upon  its  own  leaders.  Such  is  the 
inevitable  march  of  revolutions,  when  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  are  brought  into  collision  with  the  unsupported 
benevolence  of  the  philanthropic,  and  vigour  and  unani- 
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mity  are  not  displayed  by  the  friends  of  order  and  the    chap. 
holders  of  property ;  when  reason  and  justice  are  appealed 


to  on  one  side,  and  selfish  ambition  is  arrayed  on  the     ^792. 
other.     With  less  discussion  on  abstract  rights,  and  more 
attention  to  present  dangers,  with  less  speculation,  and  ^ 
more  action,  this  Assembly  might  have  arrested  the  pro-  crimes  de' 
gress  of  the  Revolution :  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  t^^!""' 
victory  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  charge  of  five  hundred  ^^.^108. 
horse  in  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel  on  the  10th  August,  p^^i^^ 
would  have  prevented  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  u^.m 
the  reign  of  Robespierre.^ 

The  National  Coistbntion  began  under  darker  aus-  ^ 
pices.  The  10th  August,  and  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  EiectioM 
the  Municipality  over  the  Assembly,  had  given  the  asoen-  Zraic^n- 
dant  of  victory  to  the  democratic  class :  the  great  and  inert  ""^^^^ 
mass  of  the  people  were  disposed,  as  in  all  commotions, 
to  range  themselves  on  the  victorious  side.  The  sections 
of  Paris,  under  the  influence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
returned  the  most  revolutionary  deputies  ;  those  of  most 
other  towns  followed  their  example.  The  Jacobins,  with 
their  affiliated  clubs,  on  this  occasion  exercised  an  over- 
whelming influence  over  all  France.  The  parent  dub  at 
Paris  had,  with  this  view,  printed  and  circulated  in  every 
department  lists  of  all  the  votes  passed  during  the  session, 
to  instruct  the  electors.  All  the  deputies  who  had  voted 
against  the  desires  of  the  popular  party,  and  especially  all 
such  as  had  supported  the  acquittal  of  Lafayette,  were 
particularly  pointed  out  for  rejection.  At  Paris,  where  the 
elections  took  place  on  the  2d  September,  amidst  all  the 
excitement  and  horrors  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  the 
violent  leaders  of  the  municipality,  who  had  organised  the 
revolt  of  thelOth  August,  exercised  an  irresistible  sway  over 
the  citizens.  Robespierre  and  Danton  were  the  first  named, 
amidst  unanimous  shouts  of  applause ;  after  them,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Tallien,  Osselin,  Fr^ron,  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
Fabre  d'Eglantme,  David  the  celebrated  painter,  CoUot 
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CHAP.    d'Herbois,  Billaud  Varennes,  Legendre,  Panis,  Sergent, 

!_  almost  all  implicated  in  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  were 

1792.  aig0  chosen.  To  these  was  added  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  who 
had  abdicated  his  titles,  and  was  called  Philippe  Egalit^. 
1  Deur  111  a  word,  the  deputies  of  Paris  consisted  of  the  leaders  who 
^s^"^  had  organised  the  rerolt  of  the  10th  August,  and  subse- 
Mdi'  x*2  7  qn^ntly  prepsJ'^d  and  rewarded  the  massacres  in  the  prisons. 
Hurt.' Pari'  The  deputies  from  the  rest  of  France  were  almost  all  of 
wddefl  jfr.  the  same  description,  insomuch  that  the  most  conseryative 
cobmsjSept  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  Asscmbly  were  the  Girondists  who  had 

overturned  the  throne.^ 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Conyention,  the  Girondists 
PartiM'm  occupied  the  right,  and  the  Jacobins  the  seats  on  the  sum- 
^biyTttd  1111'  of  the  left  ;  whence  their  designation  of  "  The  Moun- 
thJ  j^b  ^^"  ^^  derived.  The  former  had  the  majority  of  votes, 
do*8  over  the  greater  part  of  the  departments  having  returned  men 
of  comparatively  moderate  principles.  But  the  latter  pos- 
sessed a  great  advantage,  in  having  on  their  side  all  the 
members  of  the  city  of  Paris,  who  ruled  the  mob,  always 
ready  to  crowd  at  their  call  round  the  doors  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  in  being  supported  by  the  municipality,  which 
had  already  grown  into  a  ruling  power  in  the  state,  and 
had  become  the  great  centre  of  the  democratic  party.  A 
neutral  body,  composed  of  those  members  whose  principles 
were  not  yet  declared,  was  called  the  Plain,  or  Marais ;  it 
ranged  itself  with  the  Girondists,  until  terror  compelled  its 
members  to  coalesce  with  the  victorious  side.  Connected 
with  the  parent  club  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris  was  a  mul- 
titude of  affiliated  societies  in  every  considerable  town  of 
France,  who  trained  up  disciples  for  the  parent  establish- 
ment, disseminated  its  principles,  and  sent  up  continual 
supplies  of  energetic  ambition  to  feed  the  flame  in  the 
capital.  The  magistracy  also  had  established  relations 
with  all  the  municipalities  of  France,  who,  elected  by 
almost  universal  suffrage,  had  generally  fallen,  as  in  idl 
civil  convulsions,  into  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  party. 
The  Jacobins,  therefore,  ruled  the  whole  eflective  power  of 
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the  state ;  nothing  remained  to  the  Girondists  but  the    chap. 
ministry,  who,  thwarted  by  the  municipality,   had  no  _Zf!i_ 
authority  in  Paris.     The  army,  raised  during  the  excite-      ^792. 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  could  not  be  trusted  against  the    . 
popular  leaders  ;  if  it  could,  the  distance  at  which  it  was 
placed,  and  its  active  occupation  on  the  frontier,  precluded 

•x  !•  T_    •  r  •        •  •   .•         .1       •  ..  iMig.i.216. 

it  Irom  being  of  any  service  m  resisting  the  insurrections  Lac/ii.  lo. 
of  the  capital.-^ 

The  two  rival  parties  mutually  indulged  in  recrimina- 
tions, in  order  to  influence  the  public  mind.     The  Jacobins  Mutoaire- 
mcessantly  reproached  the  Girondists  with  desiring  to  dis-  o^^gS^S! 
solve  the  Republic ;  to  establish  three-and-twenty  separate  ^^ 
democratic  states,  held  together,  like  the  American  pro- 
vinces, by  a  mere  federal  union  ;  and  though  this  design 
was  never  seriously  entertained  by  them,  except  when  the 
advance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  threatened  to  lead  to 
the  capture  of  Paris,  the  imprudent  conversations  of 
Brissot,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  extrava- 
gant admiration  which  they  always  professed  for  the 
institutions  of  America,  were  suflScient  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  accusation.     Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  render 
them  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  in  Paris,  the  very 
existence  of  which  depended  on  its  remaining,  through 
all  the  phases  of  government,  the  seat  of  the  ruling  power. 
The  Girondists  retorted  upon  their  adversaries  charges 
better  founded,  but  not  so  likely  to  inflame  the  populace. 
They  reproached  them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  in 
the  municipality  of  Paris  a  power  superior  to  the  legis- 
lature of  dl  France  ;  with  overawing  the  deliberations  of 
the  Convention,  by  menacing  petitions,  or  the  open  dis- 
play of  brute  force ;  and  secretly  preparing  for  their 
favourite  leaders,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  a  trium-  ,  j^^^ 
virate  of  power,  which  would  speedily  extinguish  all  the  ^S^jJ•  ?» 
freedom  that  had  been  acquired.     The  first  part  of  the  mou.  x."io, 
accusation  was  well  founded  even  then  ;  of  the  last,  time  ui,  i46."'' 
soon  afibrded  an  ample  confirmation.  ^ 

The  Convention  met  at  first  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 

VOL.  II.  s 
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CHAP.    Tuileries,  but  immediately  adjourned  to  the  Salle  du 
^^^^'     Manfege,  where  its  subsequent  sittings  were  held.     Its 


1792.     first  step  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Abh6  Gr^goire,  and 
Aboiftiin  of  fi^idst   unanimous  transports,  to  declare  royalty    abo- 
M^Sie^-^  lished  in  France,  and  to  proclaim  a  republic ;  and  by 
darintro-    auothcr  dccrco  it  was  ordered,  that  the  old  calendar 
State  of  the  takcu  from  thc  ycar  of  Christ's  birth  should  be  aban- 
Sept.^3.     doned,  and  that  all  public  acts  should  be  dated  from  the 
first  year  of  the  French  republic.     This  era  began  on 
Sept  22.     the  22d  September  1792.     Its  next  care  was  the  state 
of  the  finances.     From  the  report  of  M.  Cambon,  the 
minister  of  finance,    it    appeared   that  the  preceding 
Assemblies  had  authorised  the  fabrication  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  millions   francs  in    assignats,    or 
£108,000,000  sterling  ;  a  prodigious  sum  to  have  been 
issued  in  three  years  of  almost  continued  peace,  and 
clearly    demonstrating    that    the    revenue,    from    ordi- 
nary sources,  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.     Of  this 
immense  fund,    however,    only  fifteen   millions    francs 
iujiw^.i.  (£600,000)  remained.     A  new  issue,  therefore,  became 
MoniteJ^^'  indispensable,   and  was  immediately   ordered    on    the 
?i4i'  D^Si  security  of  the  national  domains,  which  were   rapidly 
^is,ix.i8.  increasing,   and,  from  the  continued  confiscation  of  the 

Hist.  Pari.  ?    1  •  11 

xix.  94, 95.  estates  of  the  emigrants,  now  embraced  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  landed  property  of  France.^ 

A  still  more  democratic  constitution  than  that  framed 
Fonnation   by  the  Coustitueut  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  was  at 
conrtito-     the  same  time  established.     All  the  requisites  for  elec- 
S^^mS!.^  tion    to   any  oflBice  whatever,  were,   on  the  motion  of 
®^  ^"     Egalit^,  abolished.     It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  select 
judges  from  legal  men,  nor  magistrates  from  the  class  of 
proprietors.   All  persons,  in  whatever  rank,  were  declared 
eligible  to  every  situation ;  and  the  right  of  voting  in 
the   primary  assemblies  was   conferred   on  every  man 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.     Absolute  equality, 
in   its  literal  sense,  was  universally  established.     Uni- 
versal   sufirage   was   the   basis   on   which   government 
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rested.     Roland,  at  the  same  time>  gave  a  frightfbl  pic-    chap 
ture  of  the  massacres  which  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had     ^^^^' 
spread  over  all  France.     "  The  disorders  of  Paris/'  said     1792. 
he,  "have  been  too  faithfully  imitated  in  the  depart- 
ments.    It  is  not  anarchy  which  is  to  be  accused  as  the 
cause  of  these  calamities,  but  tyrants  of  a  new  species, 
who  have  sprung  up  in  our  newly  enfranchised  France. 
It  is  from  Paris  that  these  daily  incitements  to  murder 
proceed.     How  can  we  preserve  the  people  from  the 
most  frightful  misery,  when  so  many  citizens  are  obliged 
to  remain  in  concealment  for  fear  of  their  lives ;  when 
invitations  to  pillage,  murder,  rapine,  and  lists  of  pro- 
scription, daily  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  1   How 
shaU  we  frame  a  constitution  for  France,  if  the  Con-  1  Deux 
vention  charged  with  it  deliberates  under  the  daggers  of  m^2t, 
assassins  ? ''    After  a  vehement  debate,  a  decree  against  ^°f ^'. 
the  instigators  to  murder,  and  for  the  establishment  of  il^.-^lCa 
a  departmental  guard,  was  passed  ;  but  subsequent  events  i56. 
prevented  it  from  being  ever  carried  into  execution.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  foreseeing  the  character 
of  Robespierre,  directed  their  first  attacks  against  him.  Aecoa^on 
Osselin  publicly  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator-  pieire  by 
ship.     "  I  invite,"  said  he,   "  all  the  members   of  the  ^^^ 
municipality  of  Paris  to  come  and  explain  themselves  at  ^^  ^* 
that  bar.     Let  each  of  us  declare  that  he  wishes  to  live 
only  for  liberty  and  equality,  and  that  he  will  support 
the  most  democratic  constitution  possible.     There  is  a 
contrary  party ;  there  is  a  triumvirate  :  Robespierre,  I 
denounce  you  as  its  head."     Robespierre's  reply  was  cha- 
racteristic of  his  principles: — "Do  you  really  believe 
that  I  aspire  to  the  dictatorship  ?     Undeceive  yourselves. 
It  is  no  ground  for  accusation  merely  to  say  I  aspire. to 
be  dictator.     Where  are  the  facts  •  to  support  such  a 
charge?     None  such  have  been  brought  forward:   you 
seem  to  suppose   that    the  simple    preferring   such   a 
charge  against  me  is  enough  to  cause  an  accusation  to  be 
raised.     Are  you  ignorant,  then,  of  the  force  of  truth,  of 
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CHAP,    the  energy  of  innocence,  when  defended  with  impertur- 
bable courage  ?     You  may  accuse  me  ;  but  the  nation 


1792.     yj^  ]yQ  my  judge :  it  is  from  them  that  I  expect  my 

acquittal.     It  is  full  time  to  know  if  we  are   really 

traitors  :  if  we  have  in  truth  harboured  designs  against 

the  Republic :  if  we  hare  flattered  the  people  — ■  what  do 

I  say  ?  — flattered  the  people  ?  —  you  cannot  flatter  the 

people  :  you  may  easily  flatter  a  tyrant :  but  to  flaUer 

I  Moniteur  ^'^^V'fi'^^  milUons  of  men  is  as  impossible  as  to  flatter 

nJs' n'li'  ^^  J^^ty  himself''*     The  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  not 

Hi5t'pari.*  aware  of  the  formidable  chara<;ter  of  their  opponent, 

T^'.   '    '  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  so  quashed  the  pro- 


ceedings, 


1 


Marat  was  next  the  object  of  accusation  :  a  thrill  of 
Acciuation  horror  ran  through  the  Convention  when  he  appeared 
Sept.  27!^     before  them  :  the  massacres  which  he  had  so  strenuously 
recommended  in  his  journal,  "  L'Ami  du  Peuple,^'  were 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  deputies.     Vergniaud 
read  the  infamous  circular  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
inviting  the  authorities  of  France  to  imitate  the  mas- 
sacres of  September,  to  which  his  signature  was  attached ; 
and  a  number  of  that  journal,  where  it  was  coldly  cal- 
culated that  seventy  thousand  heads  must  fall  before 
liberty  could  be  established.     The  galleries  openly  ap- 
plauded the  proposal.     Another  of  the  Girondists  soon 
after  read  another  paper,  published  a  few  days  before  by 
» Mant,     the  accused,  in  which  he  said — "  One  consideration  alone 
R^biiaue,  overwhelms  me,  and  that  is,  that  all  my  efforts  to  save 
MoJtonr!'  tli6  people  will  come  to  nothing  without  a  new  insurrec- 
Hwt  PmI.  *^^^-     When  I  behold  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the 
M^^fs^^*  deputies  in  the  National  Convention,  I  despair  of  the 
"6*  8^    public  safety.      If  during  its  first  eight  sittings,   the 
Th.  liL  163.  foundations  of  a  constitution  are  not  laid,  nothing  more 
need  be  expected  from  its  labours.^     Fifty  years  of 

*  These  last  words  paint  Robe^ierre's  character  to  the  life.  The  maxim, 
"  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  and  the  belief  that  the  maases  can  do  no  wrong,  what- 
ever individuals  may  do,  were  his  ruling  principles,  and  steady  adherence  to 
them  led  at  once  to  his  long  power  and  to  his  ultimate  ruin. 
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anarchy  await  yon,  from  which  yon  will  nerer  emerge,    chap. 

bnt  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  a  true  patriot  and  states-  !_ 

man.      0  misguided  people  1  if  you  bnt  knew  how  to     ^^92. 
act/'     At  these  words,  furious  cries  interrupted  the 
reader;  some  applauding,  others  exclaiming,  ^'To  the 
Abbaye !  to  the  guillotine ! " 

Marat  mounted  the  tribune  to  reply  ;  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  been  seen  there,  and  such  was  the  horror  at  umx'i 
his  aspect,  that  it  was  long  before  he  could  obtain  a  hear-  "^^* 
ing.     He  acknowledged  the  writing  to  be  his,  however, 
and  refused  to  disavow  its  contents.     "  If  the  people," 
said  he,  "  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  cut  oflF  five 
hundred  heads  on  the  day  the    Bastille  was    taken. 
Already  a  hundred  thousand  patriots  have  fallen  from 
that  omission  ;  a  hundred  thousand  more  will  fall  if  it  is 
not  now  done.      If  the  people  halt  in  their  career, 
anarchy  is  certain.     I  have  never  disguised  my  opinions. 
I  have  published  them  all  with  my  name.     To  ask  me  to 
retract,*'  he  added,  "  is  to  insist  that  I  should  shut  my 
eyes  to  what  I  see,  and  my  ears  to  what  I  hear  ;  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  which  can  force  me  to  such  a  change 
of  ideas  :  I  can  answer  for  the  purity  of  my  heart,  but  I 
cannot  change  my  thoughts  ;  they  have  sprung  from  the 
nature  of  things."     The  galleries  rang  with  acclamations. 
The  Jacobins,  with  tumultuous   shouts,   testified  their 
applause ;  many  irresolute  members,  horror-struck  at  the 
proscriptions,  but  yet  afraid  of  their  authors,  quitted  the 
Assembly.     The  accused,  perceiving  his  advantage,  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket :  "  Blush,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for 
your  rashness,  in  thus  accusing  the  patriots  :  If  the  pro- 
posal for  an  accusation  be  carried,  I  will  blow  out  my 
brains  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune.     Such  is  the  reward  of  i  Monitenr, 
my  labours,  my  suflFerings,  my  misery,  in  the  cause  of  the  uJ^  Yf^f' 
people ! "^     At  this  apostrophe  the  shouts  of  the  gallery  ^jI- I'gS* 
were  so  vehement  that  the  very  building  shook  to  its  i7o.  Hiat.' 
foundation.     Terror   mastered  every  heart.     The   As- 1^5, 76^' 
sembly  concealed  its  fear  under  the  mask  of  contempt, 
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CHAP,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Tallien,  Toted  that  the  Republic 
^^"'  was  one  and  indivisible,  and  dismissed  the  accused  un- 
1792.     punished,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  real  victory. 

A  more  formidable  accusation  was  shortly  afterwards 
Louvrt"  brought  forward  by  Louvet,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
R^'  intrepid  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  against  Robespierre. 
S^t29  Roland,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  both  for  the  Republic  and  himself,  had  made  a 
luminous  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  metropoUs,  in 
which  he  boldly  exposed  the  sanguinary  measures  of 
the  municipality.  "  When  the  principles  of  revolt  and 
carnage,^'  said  he,  "are  openly  avowed  and  applauded, 
not  only  in  clubs,  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention, 
who  can  doubt  that  some  hidden  partisans  of  the  ancient 
regime,  some  pretended  friends  of  the  people,  veiling 
their  wickedness  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  have  con- 
ceived the  design  of  overturning  the  constitution,  and 
slaking  their  thirst  for  blood  and  gold  in  the  midst  of 
public  ruin  ?  The  situation  of  the  Republic  is  expressed 
in  a  few  words  :  administrative  bodies  without  power ; 
the  municipality  despotic  ;  the  people  good,  but  deceived; 
the  public  fprce  excellent,  but  ill  commanded  ;  the  Con- 
vention delaying  to  take  the  most  necessary  steps  to 
insure  the  public  safety.  I  know  this  statement  will 
ruin  my  popularity,  but  I  prefer  my  duty  to  my  life.*' 
He  then  read  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  second 
section  of  the  criminal  tribunal,  announcing  that  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  colleagues  were  menaced,  and  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  a  new  bleeding  was  required  for 
the  state.  At  this  announcement,  all  eyes  were  turned 
iHi8t.ParL  to  Robcspierre,  who  immediately  mounted  the  tribune, 
415*/^^'  and  exclaimed,  "  No  one  will  dare  to  accuse  me  to  my 
face/'i 

"I  accuse  you,"  said  Louvet  with  a  firm  voice  and 

His  ^^1^  unshrinking  eye  :  "  Yes,  Robespierre,  I  accuse  you."  The 

ftii  speech,   typg^jjjj  yf2i&  movcd  at  the  glance  of  his  adversary,  whose 

talent  and  courage  he  had  previously  experienced  in  the 
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hall  of  the  Jacobins.     Louyet  then,  in  an  energetic  and    chap. 
eloquent  speech^  traced  the  character  and  actions  of  his     ^^"' 


opponent.  He  followed  Robespierre  to  the  Club  of  the  1792. 
Jacobins,  the  Municipalitj,  the  Electoral  Assembly, 
etemallj  calumniating  his  adversaries  and  flattering  the 
mob  ;  taking  advantage  of  the  passions  of  a  blind  multi- 
tude, urging  it  at  pleasure  to  every  excess ;  insulting  in 
its  name  the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  and  compelling 
the  sovereign  power  to  issue  the  decrees  he  commanded, 
under  the  pain  of  rebellion  ;  directing,  though  unseen,  the 
murders  and  robberies  of  September,  to  support  the 
usurpation  of  the  municipality  by  means  of  terror ;  send- 
ing emissaries  through  all  France  to  instigate  the  com- 
mission of  similar  crimes,  and  induce  the  provinces  to 
follow  the  example,  and  obey  the  authority  of  Paris ; 
incessantly  occupied  with  his  own  praises,  and  magnifying 
the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
sprang.  "  The  glory  of  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August," 
he  added,  ''  is  common  to  all ;  but  the  glory  of  the 
massacres  of  September  2d  belongs  to  you.  On  you  and 
your  associates  may  it  rest  for  ever !  The  people  of 
Paris  know  how  to  combat,  but  not  how  to  murder ;  they 
were  seen  in  a  body  before  the  Tuileries  on  the  glorious 
lOth  August ;  but  a  few  hundred  assassins  alone  perpe- 
trated the  massacres  of  September.  The  eloquence  of 
Roland  spoke  in  vain ;  the  tutelary  arm  of  Pition  was 
enchained;  Danton  refused  to  move;  the  presidents  of  iHirt.Ptei. 
the  sections  waited  for  orders  fix)m  the  general  in  com-  Jas/Moni- 
mand,  which  never  arrived ;  the  officers  of  the  munid-  *S"'  ^!Ln 
pality,  with  their  official  scarfs,  presided  at  the  executions;  i2d4. 
and  the  orders  you  had  given  were  too  fatally  obeyed."^ 

The  Assembly  was  strongly  moved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Louvet,  but  he  was  feebly  supported  by  his  friends  among  Feewf  Von- 
the   Girondists.      He  repeatedly   appealed  to   Potion,  q"^^. 
Vergniaud,  and  the  other  leaders,  to  support  his  state- 
ments ;  but  they  had  not  the  firmness  boldly  to  state  the 
truth.     Had  they  testified  a  fourth  part  of  what  they 
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CHAP.    hueWy  the  accusation  must  have  been  instantlj  roted,  and 
the  tyrant  might  have  been  crushed  at  once.     As  it  was, 


1792.  Robespierre,  fearful  of  its  effects,  demanded  eight  days  to 
prepare  for  his  defence.  In  the  interval,  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  terror  was  put  in  force :  the  Jacobins  thundered  out 
accusations  agaiust  the  intrepid  accuser,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Mountain  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
strike  fear  into  their  opponents.  "The  object  of  the 
Girondists,''  said  Robespierre  the  younger  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, "  is  clear.  They  want  to  inculpate  the  heroes  of 
the  10th  August  as  the  authors  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution.  They  would 
destroy  in  detail  all  the  patriots ;  Robespierre  first  ; 
next  Danton,  Marat,  and  Santerre ;  Merlin  and  Chabot 
will  soon  follow ;  then  the  municipality  of  Paris  will  be 
the  chosen  victim ;  then  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and 
the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris.  M.  Louvet  himself  has 
justified  the  municipality  ;  for  he  commenced  one  of  the 
placards  of  the  Sentinelle — '  Honour  to  the  grand  council 
of  the  municipality :  it  has  sounded  the  tocsin :  it  has 
saved  the  country  !' ''  By  degrees  the  impression  cooled, 
fear  resumed  its  sway,  and  the  accused  mounted  the 
tribune  at  the  end  of  the  week  with  the  air  of  a  victor. 
1  Journal  '^^^  dcputics,  mastcrcd  by  terror,  affected  to  regard  the 
deujaco-  accusatiou  as  a  private  quarrel  between  Louvet  and 
i8ti^d6th,  Robespierre,  and  felt  no  apprehension  for  a  man  whom 
Wet,  62.  they  regarded,  as  Barfere  said,  "  as  a  man  of  the  day — a 
little  mover  of  discord.''^ 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  which  was  nervous 


Rol 
pierre. 


57 

Ajof  and  forcible,  Robespierre  observed,  in  allusion  to  the 
massacres  of  September  2d — "  Without  doubt,"  said  he, 
"  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were  illegal ;  but  what  was 
the  revolt  on  10th  August,  or  on  14th  July  ?  If  we  are 
to  go  back  to  what  is  legaJ,  who  can  defend  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  save  you  all  from  a  conviction  for  high  treason  1 
Beware  how,  by  such  doctrines,  you  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
origin  of  your  own  power.     Without  illegal  measures 
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despotism  never  yet  was  shaken  ;  for  what  soTereign  will    chap. 
establish  legal  means  for  his  own  overthrow  ?     The  sensi-     ^™' 
bility  which  laments  only  the  enemies  of  liberty,  is  ever     1792. 
suspicious!     Cease  to   agitate  the  bloody  robe  of  the 
tyrant  before  my  eyes,  or  I  will  believe  you  wish  to 
replace   Rome  in  its  fetters!     Eternal  calumniators! 
woidd  you  disgrace  the  Republic  in  its  cradle,  and  furnish  . 
arms  to  all  Europe  against  the  Revolution  which  has 
produced  it  1     It  is  said  that  an  innocent  individual  has 
perished.     The  number  of  the  sufferers  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated ;  but  supposing  there  was  one  such,  it  was 
doubtless  too  much.     He  was  perhaps  a  good  citizen,  one 
of  our  best  friends.     Weep  for  him — ^weep  even  for  the 
imworthy  citizens  who  have  fallen  under  the  sword  of 
popular  justice ;  but  let  your  grief,  like  every  human 
thing,  have  a  termination.     But  let  us,  at  the  same  time, 
reserve  some  tears  for  more  touching  calamities  :  Weep  ! 
a  hundred  thousand  citizens  sacrificed  by  tyranny !  Weep  ! 
our  fellow-citizens  massacred  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the 
arms  of  their  mothers  1  Have  you  no  brothers,  or  children, 
or  wives,  to  revenge  ?     The  family  of  French  legislators 
is  their  country — ^is  the  whole  human  race,  excepting 
tyrants  and  their  supporters.      Weep,  then,  humanity 
debased  under  an  ocUous  yoke ;  but  be  consoled  by  the  , 
reflection,  that  by  calming  unworthy  discord,  you  will  xx.208,2T3; 
secure  the  happiness  of  your  own  country,  and  prepare  Nov.*  6.^* 
that  of  the  world.'' 1 

Divided  by  opposite  opinions,  the  Assembly  willingly 
closed  with  the  proposal  of  Robespierre  to  put  an  end  to  irwaStioii 
these  personal  altercations,  and  pass  to  the  order  of  the  iSfi^iyfl^d 
day.     Barbaroux  and  Lanjuinais  vainly  endeavoured  to  ^j,^^^' 
maintain  the  accusation ;  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  them-  sfl»^ 

...  Nov.  5. 

selves,  irresolute  in  action,  hesitated  to  support  them. 
"  If,  indeed,"  said  Barfere,  "  there  existed  in  the  republic 
a  man  bom  with  the  genius  of  Caesar,  or  the  boldness  of 
Cromwell ;  if  there  was  to  be  found  here  a  man  with  the 
talent  of  Sylla,  and  his  dangerous  means  of  elevation ;  if 
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CHAP,    we  had  amongst  as  a  legislator  of  vast  ability,  boundless 
ambition,  and  profound  dissimulation ;   a  general,  for 


1792.     example,  returning  loaded  with  laurels  to  dictate  laws  to 
your  choice,  or  insult  the  rights  of  the  people, — I  woidd 
be  the  first  to  propose  against  him  a  decree  of  accusation. 
But  let  us  cease  to  waste  our  time  on  men  who  will  fiU 
no  place  in  history ;  let  us  not  put  pigmies  on  pedestals ; 
the  civic  crowns  of  Robespierre  are  mingled  with  cypress." 
The  agitation  for  some  time  was  extreme  in  the  Assembly, 
and  Barbaroux,  Lanjuinais,  and  Louvet  strenuously  con- 
tended for  a  reply  to  Robespierre.  But  they  were  deserted 
by  their  party,  who,  like  all  other  men  without  nerre, 
think  they  will  avert  danger  by  postponing  a  collision. 
iHiBtParL  ^*  length  it  was  nearly  unanimously  agreed  to  pass  to 
Su^t!  5^'  the  order  of  the  day.     The  Girondists  flattered  them- 
Mig.,.i.m  selves  that  this  would  extinguish  Robespierre's  influence  as 
LaciL  18,'  completely  as  exile  or  death,  and  actually  joined  with  the 
teiir,No^6.  JacoWus  in  preventing  the  reply  of  Louvet — ^a  fatal  error, 
which  France  had  cause  to  lament  with  tears  of  blood.^* 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  Girondists  were  no  match 
Weakness    for  their  terrible  adversaries.     The  men  of  action  on  their 
dSte  S^thTs"  side,  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  and  Lanjuinais,  in  vain  strove 
''***"^'*-     to  rouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  in 
contending  with  such  enemies.     Their  constant  reply  was, 
that  they  would  not  be  the  first  to  commence  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.     Their  whole  vigour  manifested  itself  in 

*  The  press  in  Paris,  as  usual  in  periods  of  revolutionary  excitement,  had 
already  adopted  the  system  of  reporting  only  the  speeches  of  the  popular 
leaders,  and  this  appears  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  report  of  this  debate  in 
the  Moniteur,  This  was  admitted  to  Robespierre  by  its  editor. — "  Cependant 
Yous  devez  avoir  remarqu6  que  Unsown  le  Moniteur  a  rapports  avec  beaucoup 
plus  d*6tendue  les  disoours  de  la  Montague  que  les  autres.  Je  n'  ai  donn6 
qu'un  court  extnit  de  la  premidre  accusation  qui  fiit  fiEdte  contre  vous  par 
Louvet,  tandis  que  j'ai  ins6r6  on  entier  votre  r^ponse.  tTai  rapport6  presqu'en 
entier  tous  lea  diicowrs  qui  ont  6ti  prononctepour  la  mort  du  Roi,  et  je  ne  citais 
quelques  extraits  des  autres  qu'autant  que  j'y  6tais  indisputablement  oblig6 
pour  conserver  quelque  caractdre  d'impartialit^.  Je  puis  dire  avec  assurance 
que  la  publicity  que  j'ai  donnte  &  vos  deux  discours  et  A  oelui  de  Bar^re  n'a  pas 
pou  contribu6  A  d6terminer  Topinion  de  I'Assemblte  et  des  d^partemens.*" — 
Papien  InSdits  trouvii  ckez  Robesfisbre,  iL  180;  JUdacteur  du  Mcmiteinr  d 
RoBESFiERBE,  18  /um  1798. 
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declamation,  their  whole  wisdom  in  abstract  discussion,    chap. 
They  had  now  become  hmnane  in  intention,  and  moderate     ^"'' 


in  counsel,  though  they  were  far  from  having  been  so  in      ^^w. 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution  ;  they  were  fitted  to 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  republic  in  peace,  but  totally 
unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  it  in  periods  of  agitation. 
They  were  too  honourable  to  believe  in  the  wickedness 
of  their  opponents,  too  scrupulous  to  adopt  the  measures 
requisite  to  disarm,  too  destitute  of  moral  courage  to  be 
able  to  crush  them.     When  warned  of  the  necessity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  they  replied,  with  the  most 
deplorable  sang-froid^  that  it  was  better  not  to  irritate 
men  of  a  violent  temperament.     The  only  weapons  they  1 3,^^^ 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  employ  were  reason  and  elo-  ^;^'^' 
quence,  while  their  adversaries  were  daily  sharpening  57.  i^d. 
their  poniards.     "  It  was  easy  to  foresee,^'  says  Louvet,  132! 
"  what  would  be  the  issue  of  such  a  contest.'*^ 

But  in  truth  the  evil  lay  much  deeper  than  Louvet  is 
inclined  to  admit ;  and  the  Girondists,  now  that  they  had  rmi  Mat  of 
become  the  executive,  and  were  striving  with  a  lower  and  iS^tbTdi!^ 
yet  more  ferocious  band  of  democrats,  experienced  the  !^^^^  ^ 
necessary  efiects  of,  and  just  retribution  for,  that  destruc-  **^*' 
tion  of  the  throne  which  they  themselves  had  accom- 
plished, and  that  fatal  disbanding  of  the  constitutional 
guard  which  they  had  so  pertinaciously  forced  on  the 
reluctant  Louis.     It  was  the  want  of  an  armed  force  at 
their  command,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  their  delibera- 
tions, and  protect  them  from  the  insurgent  mobs  of  the 
capital,  which  was  the  real  evil.     The  dreadful  massacres 
of  the  10th  August  and  the  2d  September  had  struck 
such  a  terror  into  the  Assembly,  that  whenever  there  was 
an  appearance  of  rousing  the  populace,  they  were  fain  to 
submit.     Resistance  was  impossible  on  the  part  of  an 
unarmed  body  of  legislators,  in  presence  of  an  armed  and 
infuriated  rabble,  which  had  drunk  deeply  of  blood,  and 
yet  thirsted  for  more.   The  Jacobins  were  perfectly  aware 
of  this  advantage,  and  accordingly,  while  they  were  daily 
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CHAP,    strengthening  and   increasing  the  armed  force  of  the 

!_  sections    at   the   command   of  the    municipality,    they 

1792.  strenuously  resisted  the  slightest  approach  towards  the 
establishment  of  any  guard  or  civic  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  Convention.  Roland  had  made  repeated  attempts 
to  get  a  decree  passed  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
force ;  but  they  were  all  defeated  by  the  agitation  raised 
in  the  Jacobin  club,  and  the  threat  of  an  insurrection. 
*  Hirt.  Pari.  It  was  the  destruction  of  the  executive  which  induced  all 
552.  '  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  for  it  left  the  legislature  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mob  of  Paris  1^ 

Having  at  length  become  sensible  of  their  weakness  from 

Vain  at-      this  causc,  the  Girondists  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  an 

eeto^ii^  a    anucd  guard  for  the  Convention.    The  populace  was  imme- 

"^l^'j^    diately  put  in  motion.    The  menacing  language  of  the  depu- 

tio,^™"  ti®8  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who  attended  at  the  bar  of  the 

menacing^^  Couvention  to  rcmoustratc  against  the  proposed  guard,  is 

^e  sectioM  one  of  thc  most  instructive  proofs  that  exists  of  the  state  of 

the  bar  of    thraldom  to  which  they  were  reduced.     "  Mandatories  of 

biy.     °^"  the  sovereign  people,'^  said  they,  "  you  see  before  you  the 

Oct.  23.      deputies  of  the  sections  of  Paris.     They  come  to  tell  you 

eternal  truths :  to  recall  you  to  the   principles  which 

nature  and  reason  have  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all 

freemen.     No  more  words — ^we  demand  deeds.     It  has 

been  proposed  to  put  you  on  a  level  with  tyrants,  by 

surrounding  you  with  an  armed  guard."     At  these  words 

a  violent  storm  arose  in  the  Assembly ;  the  President 

covered  his  face  in  despair.     Waiting  patiently  till  the 

din  had  ceased,  the  orator  resumed — "  I  repeat,  they 

have  proposed  to  put  you  on  a  level  with  tyrants,  by 

surrounding  you  with  a  guard  composed  differently  from 

that  which  now  constitutes  the  public  strength.     The 

sections  of  Paris,  after  having  maturely  weighed  the 

principles  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  rests, 

now  declare  to  you,  by  us,  that  it  regards  that  project  as 

odious,  its  execution  dangerous.     We  will  attack  that 

principle  in  front,  as  vigorously  as  our  armies  on  the 
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frontiers  combat  our  enemies.     We  are  now  defending    chap. 
the  entire  Republic :  Paris  has  made  the  Revolution —     ^^"' 
Paris  has  given  liberty  to  France — Paris  will  maintain      1792. 
it.''     Overawed  and  subjugated,  the  Assembly  were  glad  to  ^  Hist.  Pari. 
conceal  their  weakness  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  St.     ' 
and  inviting  the  deputation  to  the  honour  of  the  sitting.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  vehement  passions,  laws  still 
more  stringent  and  sanguinary  were  passed  against  the  Mon  aeym 
priests  and  emigrants.     So  rapidly  had  the  Revolution  i^Sii?^ 
advanced,  that  they  now  excited  very  little  attention,  and  Srtf^**" 
were  passed,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation.     First,  it  was 
decreed  that  every  Frenchman  taken  with  arms  against 
France  in  his  hands,  should  be  punished  with  death ; 
and  soon  after,  that  "  the  French  emigrants  are  for  ever 
banished  from  the  territory  of  France,  and  those  who 
return  shall  be  punished  with  death.''     A  third  decree 
directed  that  all  their  property,  movable  and  immovable, 
should  be  confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  state.     These 
decrees  were  rigidly  executed :  and  though  ahnost  unnoticed  , 
amidst  the  bloody  deeds  which  at  the  same  period  stained  m!  370."  * 
the  Revolution,  ultimately  produced  the  most  lasting  and  ix.  m™"' 
irremediable  eflFects.^ 

At  length  the  prostration  of  the  Assembly  before  the 
armed  sections  of  Paris  had  become  so  excessive,  that  Prop^^ 
Buzot  and  Barbaroux,  the  most  intrepid  of  the  Girondists,  Sr^n^ 
brought  forward  two  measures  which,  if  they  could  have  ^fy*Ji^ 
been  carried,   would  have   emancipated  the  legislature  ^^*y- 
from  this  odious  thraldom.   Buzot  proposed  to  establish  a 
guard  specially  for  the  protection   of  the  Convention, 
drawn  from  young  men  chosen  from  the  difierent  depart- 
ments.    Barbaroux  at  the  same  time  brought  forward 
four  decrees,  ably  conceived,  which,  if  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  efiectually  checked  the  usurpations  of 
the  municipality.     By  the  first,  the  capital  was  to  cease 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  when  it  lost  its  claim 
to  their  presence,  by  failing  to  protect  them  from  insult. 
By  the  second,  the  troops  of  the  P616r^s  and  the  national 
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CHAP,    cavalry  were  to  be  charged,  along  with  the  armed  sections, 
^'"'     with  the  protection  of  the  legislature.     By  the  third,  the 


1792.  Convention  was  to  constitute  itself  into  a  court  of  justice, 
for  the  trial  of  all  conspirators  against  its  authority.  By 
the  fourth,  the  Convention  suspended  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  This  would  have  established  an  eflPectual  counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  have 
been  a  decisive  blow  to  the  Jacobins  and  municipality  of 
that  city.  Robespierre  combated  the  proposal  with  all 
his  power.  "  Paris  is  now  tranquil,"  said  he. — "  The 
blood  of  September  2d  is  yet  reeking,"  replied  Vergniaud. 
"  The  authority  of  the  Convention  is  now  universally 
respected :"  "  You  yourself  daily  call  it  in  question  in 
your  seditious  assemblies,  your  sanguinary  journals." 
"  Such  a  decree  would  be  a  libel  on  the  people  of  Paris:" 
^^  They  groan,  as  well  as  ourselves,  under  the  assassins 
who  oppress  them."  "  You  wish  to  create  a  tyranny :" 
"  On  the  contrary,  we  strive  to  put  an  end  to  yours." 
"  You  would  establish  a  praetorian  band :"  "  You  rule  by 
means  of  a  horde  of  brigands."  "  You  are  treading  in 
the  steps  of  Sylla  :"  **  You  have  the  ambition  of  Crom- 
well." These  angry  recriminations  had  no  effect  but  to 
divert  the  Assembly  from  the  importance  of  the  real 
object  at  issue ;  and,  fearful  of  present  danger,  they 
rejected  the  only  means  of  avoiding  it  in  future,  by 
1  jjj^  p^i  delivering  themselves,  unprotected,  to  the  mob  of  the 
457  ^Jni-  ^P^**^-  "^^^^  t^e  Girondist  ministry  experienced  the 
o"'  'li  ^^^^  consequences  of  the  baae  betrayal  of  their  sovereign 
ii.  12, 13.*  on  occasion  of  the  disbanding  of  the  constitutional  guard, 
Thf  iii.  221.  and  were  fast  descending  the  gulf  into  which  that  step 
had  precipitated  him.^ 

The  Jacobins  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  these  impo- 
TheJwibmi  tent  manifestations  of  distrust,  to  give  additional  currency 
wJS!rt  ^l  to  tli6  report,  that  the  Girondists  intended  to  transport 
Sl^R^^b-  the  seat  of  government  to  the  southern  provinces.  This 
lie-  rumour  rapidly  gained  ground  with  the  populace,  and 

augmented  their  dislike  at  the  ministr}-.    Their  opponents 
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treated  the  accusation  with  contempt ;  a  striking  proof  of    chap. 
their   ignorance   of  the   trifling  foundations   on  which     ^'"' 


popular  favour  or  dislike  is  founded.     On  every  occasion      ^7W. 
the  democrats  pressed  for  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic;  thereby  insinuating 
the  belief  that  a  federal  union  was  contemplated  by  their 
adversaries — a  project  of  all  others  the  most  unpopular  in 
the  central  city  of  Paris,  and  the  report  of  which  was 
afterwards  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences 
to  the  moderate  party.     In  truth,  the  suspicions  of  the 
Jacobins  on  this  point  were  not  so  destitute  of  foundation 
as  their  leaders  in  public  maintained.     Madame  Roland 
conceived  it  was  by  a  union  of  federal  republics  that, the 
freedom  of  France  could  alone  be  secured;   and  this 
opinion  had  in  secret  now  come  to  be  shared  by  all  the  i  cwmer 
leading  men  of  her  party,  who  felt  daily  the  ruinous  ^^^^^ 
effects  of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,  which  their  adversaries  J,^j  ^^ 
had  at  their  disposal.    In  the  Gourrier  des  DSpartementSy  so.  'Lai.ii! 
which   was  conducted  by  their  party,  the  project  of  a  229. 
federal  union  was  openly  advocated.^ 

All  these  preliminary  struggles  were  essays  of  strength 
by  the  two  parties,  prior  to  the  grand  question  which  was  Pnpanl. 
now  destined  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Sof  *^ 
This  was  the  Trial  op  Louis  XVI.     The  Jacobms  had  ^^^^t"^. 
several  motives  for  urging  this  measure.     By  placing  the  ^'^^  j^ 
King's  life  in  peril,  they  hoped  to  compel  the  Girondists  ^^'^^^ 
openly  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  thereby  ruin  them  with- 
out redemption  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  by  engaging  the 
popidar  party  in  so  decisive  a  step,  they  knew  that  they 
would  best  preclude  any  chance  of  return  to  a  royalist 
government.     They  were  desirous,  moreover,  of  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  moderate  part 
of  the  Convention,  the  formation  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment ;   and  they  were  probably  of  opinion  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  dead  was  less  to  be  feared  than  that  of 
the  living,  and  that  a  dethroned  king  was  a  dangerous 
neighbour  to  an  infant  democracy.  To  prepare  the  nation 
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CHAP,    for  this  great  event,  and  familiarise  them  with  the  tragedy 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  terminate,  the  most  vigoroos 


1792.     measures  were  taken  by  the  Jacobins  over  all  France.   In 

their  central  club  at  Paris  the  question  was  repeatedly 

canvassed,  and  the  most  inflammatory  harangues  were 

delivered,  on  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 

against  the  royalist  faction.   The  popular  societies  in  the 

departments  were  stimulated  to  present  addresses  to  the 

Convention,  openly  demanding  the  condemnation  of  the 

King.      The  sections  of  Paris  imitated  their  example. 

Petitions  were  daily  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 

ijoomai     praying  for  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  10th 

h^.'so.     August,  and  for  the  death  of  the  last  tyrant.     In  the 

wl  ^mk  barbarous  language  of  the  age,  the  President  had  frequently 

^^^2     promised  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  petitioners  who 

lm!  ii.  36.  prayed,  "  De  faire  rouler  la  t^te  du  tyran  ;"*  and  in  many 

22$'  **     '  proclamations  the  monarch  they  were  about  to  try  had 

been  already  condemned  by  the  Convention.^ 

A  discovery  was  at  this  juncture  made  in  the  Tmleries, 
DiBcoviry  which  iucrcascd  to  a  very  high  degree  the  popidar  discon- 
ck^iTSie  tent  against  the  unfortunate  prince.  In  a  cavity  in  the 
Tmleries.  ^^^  behind  a  concealed  iron  door,  were  found  a  great 
variety  of  secret  papers,  belonging  to  the  comi;,  placed 
there,  as  already  mentioned,  by  order  of  Louis.  Evidence 
was  there  discovered  of  the  measures  of  Talon,  the 
agreement  with  Mirabeau,  the  propositions  of  Bouille, 
and  many  other  secret  transactions.  Roland  had  the 
misfortune,  by  giving  publicity  to  this  discovery,  to  hasten 
the  death  of  the  sovereign  he  was  desirous  of  saving. 
The  papers  discovered  threw  a  doubt  on  the  consistency 
of  many  individuals  on  the  popular  side  ;  but  they  in  no 
degree  implicated  Louis  in  any  sinister  or  unworthy 
design.  They  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  the  monarch, 
severely  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  deserted  by  all  the 
world,  was  desirous  of  strengthening  his  party,  or  received 
and  entertained  projects  of  deliverance  from  the  most 

*  To  roU  on  the  ground  the  head  of  the  tyrant 
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zealous  of  his  adherents.     But  no  trace  was  discoyered  of    chap. 
any  intention,  on  his  part,  to  subvert  the  constitution  he     ^"'* 


had  swom  to  maintain,  or  do  more  than  extricate  him-  ^  j^^- 
self  from  the  tyranny  to  which,  in  the  pretended  days  of  Amiiu  ix. 
freedom,  he  was  really  subjected   by  the  democratic  Bert.  d«' 
faction.     And  is  the  sovereign  to  be  the  only  person,  m'^ilif' 
in  a  free  country,  who  is  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  M^\fm. 
making  those  efforts  in  favour  of  his  just  rights,  which  are  ^  "*•  ^' 
so  zealously  asserted  for  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  ?^ 

The  charges  brought  against  Louis  were  very  numerous. 
Among  others,  he  was  accused  of  having  written  to  the  Pwiiminaiy 
Bishop  of  Clermont,  on  16th  April  1791,  '^  that  if  he  ^^dLooii 
recovered  his  power  he  would  restore  the  clergy  and  the  ^*"*^^ 
constitution  to  their  ancient  state  ;'^  of  having  entertained 
designs  of  betraying  his  oaths  and  overturning  the  Revo* 
lution ;  of  having  corresponded  with  the  emigrant  faction, 
whose  avowed  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  Of  all  these  grounds  of  complaint,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  so  far  as  they  were  founded 
in  fact,  they  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  that  in  greater  part  they  were 
base  calumnies,  equally,  contradicted  by  his  virtues  and 
his  irresolution ;  and  that,  if  he  had  really  been  actuated 
by  the  principles  imputed  to  him,  he  never  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself  before 
a  popular  assembly.  The  prehminary  question  which 
occupied  the  Convention  was,  Whether  Louis  could  be 
legally  brought  to  trial  before  them  1  The  Committee  of 
Twelve,  to  whom  the  point  was  referred  for  investigation, 
reported  in  the  affirmative.  M ailh^  charged  with  delivering 
its  report,  maintained — "  That  the  inviolability  awarded 
to  Louis  by  the  constitution  was  as  Kinff^  not  as  an 
mdividual;  that  the  nation  had  supplied  the  inviolability 
of  the  sovereign  by  the  responsibility  of  his  ministers ;  and 
that,  where  he  had  acted  as  an  individual,  and  not  through 
them,  his  protection  was  at  an  end ;  that  his  dethrone- 
ment was  not  a  punishment^  but  a  change  of  government ; 

VOL.  IT.  T 
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CHAP,    that  he  was  not  amenable  to  the  law  against  traitors  and 
conspirators;    finally,  that  the  arraignment  should  be 


1792.  before  the  Convention,  and  not  any  inferior  court, 
iBert.de  l>^a^e,  as  it  embraced  all  those  interests  which  were 
193^  ffiSu'  ^®^*r®d  ^  *^®  maintenance  of  justice,  it  was  impossible 
322^*sS'  ^^^^  *^**  supreme  tribunal  could  violate  justice,  and 
Mig.  1.230.  therefore  needless  that  it  should  be  fettered  by  its 
forms/' 1 

When  this  report  was  received  in  the  Convention,  a 
stonny  die-  stOHuy  discussiou  aroso.  The  partisans  of  Louis,  though 
^G^nven-  obligcd  to  profcss  themsclvcs  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  main- 
3d  Dec.  tained  "  that  the  inviolability  was  general ;  that  the  con- 
stitution had  not  only  provided  for  secret  hostilities  on  his 
part,  but  open  warfare,  and  in  either  alternative,  had  pre- 
scribed no  other  pain  than  dethronement;  that  the  nation 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne  on  these  conditions  ;  that 
the  Convention  was  commissioned  by  the  nation  to  change 
the  government,  but  not  to  judge  the  sovereign ;  that  if 
the  rules  of  justice  forbade  his  prosecution,  much  more  did 
the  usages  of  war,  which  permitted  no  severity  to  the 
vanquished  except  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  that  the 
Republic  had  no  interest  in  his  condemnation,  but  only  in 
such  measures  as  were  called  for  by  the  pubUc  safety,  which 
would  be  sufficiently  secured  by  his  detention  or  exile/' 
There  were  not  wanting,  however,  some  deputies  who 
courageously  supported  a  more  humane  opinion.  "What,'' 
said  Rauzet,  '^  was  the  true  position  given  to  the  King 
by  the  constitution  of  1 791  ?  He  was  placed  in  presence 
of  the  national  representation  as  a  rival  to  it.  Was  it 
not  natural  that  he  shotdd  seek  to  recover  as  much  as  pos- 
sible his  lost  authority  ?  Did  not  you  yourselves  call  him 
to  enter  upon  that  strife  with  the  legislative  body  1  In 
that  contest  he  was  overthrown,  and  he  lies  now  alone  and 
bound  at  the  feet  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men,  and  shall 
they  have  the  baseness  to  murder  the  vanquished  ?  Has 
not  Louis  repressed,  beyond  any  other  man,  the  eternal 
desire  for  power  which  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  the 
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human  heart  1    Did  he  not,  in  1789,  yoluntarilj  abandon    chap. 
a  large  part  of  his  authority?      Has  he  not  abohshed 


servitude  in  his  domains,  admitted  philosophers  into  his  ^^92. 
councils,  and  even  the  empirics  imposed  upon  him  by  the  i  Hist  Pwi. 
public  Toice  1  Does  not  France  owe  to  him  the  convoca-  ij];  ^MJni- 
tion  of  the  States-general,  and  the  first  establishment  of  ^^'JJi^-. 
its  political  rights?'*  The  Girondists  supported  t^B  231.  TLiii. 
opinion ;  the  neutral  party  was  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  d05.' 
report  of  the  committee.^ 

But  the  Jacobins  openly  avowed  a  more  manly 
doctrine,  if  such  an  epithet  can  be  fitly  applied  to  severity  Speech  of  st 
towards  a  fallen  enemy.  ^'  Citizens,"  said  St  Just,  ^^  I  .abje^ 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  opinions  advanced  on  both 
sides  are  equally  erroneous.  The  committee  who  have 
reported,  you  yourselves,  our  adversaries,  seek  for  forms  to 
authorise  the  trial  of  the  late  King  —  I,  on  the  contrary, 
affirm  that  the  King  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  enemy 
whom  we  have  to  combat,  than  as  a  criminal  whom  we  are 
to  judge ;  the  forms  to  be  observed  are  not  those  of  pri- 
vate prosecutions,  but  of  public  conflicts.  Hesitation, 
delay,  in  such  a  case,  are  the  greatest  acts  of  imprudence. 
After  postponing  the  formation  of  laws,  no  calamity  could 
be  so  great  as  that  of  temporising  with  a  dethroned 
monarch.  The  mere  act  of  having  reigned  is  a  crime,  a 
usurpation  which  nothing  can  absolve,  which  a  people  are 
culpable  for  having  suffered,  and  which  inyests  every  man 
with  a  personal  right  of  vengeance.  No  one  can  reign 
innocendy ;  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  is  ridiculous. 
We  must  treat  such  a  usurpation  as  kings  themselves  have 
treated  all  attempts  to  dethrone  them.  Was  not  the 
memory  of  Cromwell  arraigned  for  having  overturned  the 
authority  of  Charles  ?  Yet»  in  truth,  the  one  was  not 
more  a  usurper  than  the  other;  for  when  a  people  is 
sufficiently  base  to  allow  itself  to  be  ruled  by  a  tyrant, 
power  belongs  of  right  to  the  first  person  who  can  seize 
it,  and  is  not  more  legitimate  when  held  by  one  than  by 
the  other.     The  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  be 
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CHAP,    astonished  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  should  have 
^"'*     been  so  much  behind  the  days  of  Csesar :  that  tyrant  was 


1792.     slain  in  a  crowded  senate,  without  any  other  formality 

than  three-and-twenty  strokes  of  a  poniard,  and  no  other 

warrant  than  the  liberty  of  Rome.     And  now  you  hesitate 

to  engage  in  the  trial  of  a  man,  the  assassin  of  the  people, 

arrested  in  the  very  commission  of  his  crimes.     The  men 

who  are  charged  with  the  judgment  of  Louis  have  a 

republic  to  form :  those  who  scruple  at  inflicting  a  just 

punishment  on  a  king,  will  never  succeed  in  establishing 

one.     If  the  Roman  people,  after  six  hundred  years  of 

hatred  of  tyrants — ^if  England,  after  the  death  of  Crom- 

M '^9^i"  ^^^ — ^^^  ^^^  ^*^  ^^  sovereigns  revive  in  its  bosom,  what 

Monitoir,    havc  all  to  fear  among  ourselves  who  see  the  axe  tremble 

Mig.  i.  m  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  only  just  begun  to  wield 

Tju  ui.  300,  .^^  ^^^  ^^^  people,  in  the  first  days  of  their  liberty,  awed 

by  the  recollection  of  their  former  fetters  V'^ 

Robespierre  strongly  supported  these  arguments. 
RobI?'  "Consider,''  said  he,  "what  audacity  the  enemies  of  liberty 
Jj^JJ^  have  already  acquired.  In  August  last  they  sought  con- 
cealment; now  they  boldly  show  themselves,  and  demand 
impunity  for  a  perjured  tyrant.  We  have  heard  of  his 
virtues  and  benefactions.  While  we  have  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  rescuing  the  best  citizens  from  a  precipitate 
accusation,  the  cause  of  the  despot  alone  is  so  sacred  that 
it  cannot  be  too  fully  or  patiently  discussed.  If  we  are  to 
believe  his  apologists,  his  trial  will  last  several  months ; 
it  wiU  be  protracted  till  next  spring,  when  the  despots 
will  execute  a  general  attack  for  his  rescue.  What  a 
career  is  thus  opened  to  the  conspirators !  what  room 
afforded  for  intrigues  of  the  aristocracy !  The  Assembly 
has  been  unconsciously  led  from  the  true  question  before 
it.  There  is  in  reality  no  criminal  process ;  Louis  is  not 
an  accused  party ;  you  are  not  judges ;  you  are,  and  can 
be,  only  statesmen  ;  you  have  not  a  verdict  to  pronounce 
for  or  against  any  individual,  but  a  measure  of  public  im- 
portance to  adopt,  an  act  essential  to  national  existence  to 
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perform.     A  dethroned  king  in  a  republic  is  fit  for  nothing    chap. 
but  one  of  two  objects — either  to  trouble  the  public  tran-     ^"^' 
quillitj  and  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  state,  or  to  con-     ^792. 
firm  the  one  and  the  other.     The  punishment  of  death  is 
in  general  an  evil,  for  this  plain  reason,  that^  by  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  nature,  it  can  only  be  justified  by 
absolute  necessity  with  regard  to  individuals  or  to  the  social 
body ;    and  in  ordinary  cases  it  can  neyer  be  necessary, 
because  the  goyemment  has  ample  means  of  preventing 
the  guilty  person  from  injuring  his  fellow-citizens.     But 
a  dethroned  king  in  the  midst  of  an  ill-cemented  republic 
— ^a  IrJTig  whose  name  alone  is  sufficient  to  rekindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war — can  never  be  an  object  of  indifference 
to  the  public  safety ;  and  that  cruel  exception  from  ordi- 
nary rules  is  owing  to  nothing  but  the  nature  of  his  crimes. 
I  pronounce  with  regret  the  fatal  truth  ;  Louis  must  die, 
that  France  may  live.      Louis  was  once  a  king ;   he 
is  now  dethroned :  the  momentous  question  before  you  is 
decided  by  these  simple  considerations.     Louis  cannot 
be  tried;  his  trial  is  over,  his  condemnation  recorded,  iHutPtri. 
or  the  formation  of  the   republic  is  unjustifiable.     I  f^  ^Mini- 
demand  that  the  Convention  shall  declare  the   King  *«|'»^>^- 
traitor  towards  France,  criminal  towards  human  nature,  m  Th.  ' 
and  instantly  condemn  him  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  ^'1,322.  ' 
insurrection.'^^ 

By  these  extreme  propositions,  which  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  carry,  the  Jacobins  in  a  manner  insured  the  con-  Majon^de. 
demnation  of  Louis.     When  such  doctrines  were  once  nuyutried. 
abroad,  the  moderate  party  had  no  chance  of  success  with 
the  multitude,  but  in  adopting  measures  of  inferior  seve- 
rity.    To  have  contended  for  an  absolute  exemption  from 
punishment,  would  have  appeared  tantamount  to  aban-  j^  ^ 
doning  the  whole  principles  of  the  Revolution.     Every  ^^'f;?'''- 
man  felt  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  endangering  his  Mo^tenr, 
own  safety,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  imminent  hazard  Mig.  i.  233. 
of  shortly  changing  places  with  his  dethroned  sovereign.^  sT*  "'^' 
Actuated  by  these  motives,  the  majority  of  the  Conven- 
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CHAP,    tion,  composed  of  the   Girondists  and  neutral  party, 
decided  that  the  King  shonld  be  put  on  his  trial  before 


1792.      it. 

The  prison  of  the  Temple,  which  has  been  rendered 
Dwc^tion  immortal  by  the  last  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Temple,  ^s  family,  no  longer  exists.  It  was  situated  in  the  Rue 
du  Temple,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  consisted  of  two 
towers  enclosed  within  a  high  exterior  wall,  and  placed 
adjoining  each  other.  They  were  called  the  little  and  the 
great  towers.  In  the  former,  the  whole  royal  family 
were  first  immured ;  to  the  last  the  King  alone  was  sub- 
sequently remoYed,  when  he  was  separated  fix)m  his  wife 
and  children.  The  little  tower  consisted  of  a  small  square, 
flanked  with  turrets,  consisting  of  four  stories.  In  the  first 
were  a  small  library,  parlour,  and  guard-room ;  in  the 
second  was  the  bedroom  of  the  King  and  Queen,  in  which 
the  Dauphin  slept.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Princess- 
Royal  were  lo(^d  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  entering 
from  the  former.  During  the  day,  the  royal  family  sat 
in  a  large  room  in  the  third  story,  adjoining  which  was  a 
little  one  in  the  turret,  where  the  King's  books  were 
kept ;  and  in  a  room  entering  from  it,  Cl^ry  and  Hue,  the 
faithful  attendants  of  the  fallen  sovereign,  slept.  On  the 
right  of  the  towers,  enclosed  within  high  walls,  was  a  small 
garden,  in  which  the  royal  family  were  permitted  to 
walk.  It  had  no  flowers  or  shrubs  to  give  variety  to  the 
scene  :  a  few  plots  of  withered  grass,  and  three  stunted 
bushes  of  arbutus,  rendered  half  leafless  by  the  winds  of 
autumn,  constituted  the  only  ornaments  of  the  gloomy 
enclosure.  Such  was  the  last  abode  of  those  to  whom  the 
ia6iy,447.  splendour  of  Versailles  once  seemed  scarcely  a  fitting 
habitation.^ 

Since  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  the  unfortunate 

condStof  monarch  had  been  successively  curtailed  of  his  comforts, 

^ii^^Tir-  and  the  severity  of  his  detention  increased.     At  first  the 

Slthi^     royal  family  were  permitted  to  spend  their  time  together; 

and,  disengaged  from  the  cares  of  government,  they  expe- 
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rienced  the  sweetness  of  domestic  affection  and  parental    chap. 
tenderness.     Attended  by  their  faithful  servants,  Cl^ry     ^"^* 


and  afterwards  Hue,  the  King  spent  his  time  in  teaching  ^792. 
the  Dauphin  the  elements  of  education,  the  Queen  in  dis- 
charging with  the  princesses  the  most  humble  duties;  or, 
like  Mary  in  Lochleyen  castle,  in  large  works  of  tapestry. 
The  royal  party  breakfasted  at  nine  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Queen  ;  at  one,  if  the  day  was  fair,  they  walked  for 
an  hour  in  the  garden,  strictly  watched  by  the  officers  of 
the  municipality,  from  whom  they  often  experienced  the 
most  cruel  insults.  Their  son  eyinced  the  most  engaging 
sweetness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  aptitude  for  study ; 
bred  up  in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  promised  to  grace 
the  throne  by  the  virtues  and  energy  of  a  humble  station. 
The  Princess-Royal,  in  the  intervals  of  instruction,  played 
with  her  brother,  and  softened,  by  every  possible  atten- 
tion, the  severity  of  her  parents'  captivity;  while  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  bore  the  horrors  of  her  prison  with 
the  same  celestial  equanimity  with  which  she  had 
formerly  withstood  the  seductions  and  corruptions  of  a 
dissipated  court.  The  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Queen 
won  the  heart  and  vanquished  the  fanaticism  of  one  of 
the  guards,  placed  over  the  royal  family  by  the  Conven- 
tion, named  Toulan.  He  was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  and 
inherited  the  warmth  and  ardour  of  a  southern  imagina- 
tion. To  such  a  disposition  the  transition  was  easy — 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  to  that  of  love.  Like 
George  Douglas  at  Lochleven,  he  devoted  himself  in 
secret  to  the  rescue  of  the  royal  captives,  and  engaged 
one  of  his  colleagues,  named  Lepitre,  in  the  attempt. 
The  secret  countersign  given  to  Toulan  by  the  Queen  was  if^.  u)7. 
the  wordsj — "  He  who  fears  to  die,  knows  not  how  to  love.''  ]^  ^^3 
But  though  several  persons  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the  f^/^^ 
national  guard,  were  engaged  in  the  attempt,  the  generous  ^-  ^^ 
design  failed,  from  the  frequent  change  of  guards,  which  Gir.iy.m 
the  Commissioners'  jealousy  had  ordered. 

The  long  evenings  of  winter  were  chiefly  spent  in 
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CHAP,    reading  aloud.     Racine  and  ComeiUe,  or  historical  com- 
positions, were  the  fayourite  study  of  the  royal  family.' 


1792.     The  King  perused,  again  and  again,  the  history  of  the 
occu^tions  EngUsh  Rebellion  by  Hume,  and  sought,  by  reflections  on 
^^S^e  ^^^  f**^  ^^  Charles,  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  catas- 
Tempie.      trophc  which  he  was  well  aware  awaited  himself.     His 
firmness  seemed  to  increase  with  the  approach  of  danger; 
the  irresolution  and  timidity,  by  which  he  was  formerly 
distinguished,  totally  disappeared  when  his  subjects'  fate 
was  not  bound  up  with  his  own.     The  Queen  herself  took 
an  example  from  his  resolution.     After  dinner,  the  King 
and  his  family  slept  peaceably  for  a  short  time — ^a  touching 
spectacle,  standing  as  they  did  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 
At  night  the  Queen  undressed  the  Dauphin,  and  put  him 
to  bed  with  her  own  hands.     He  said  his  prayers  to  his 
mother ;  he  petitioned  for  his  parents'  life,  and  for  the 
Princess  Lamballe,  with  whose  death  he  was  unacquainted, 
and  for  his  instructress,  the  Marquise  de  Tourzel.     After 
they  had  been  some  time  in  the  Temple,  the  Queen  taught 
her  son  another  prayer,  which  she  whispered  in  his  ear  as 
she  stooped  down  to  kiss  him  when  lying  in  his  bed  before 
retiring  to  rest.      The  prayer  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Duchess  d'Angoid^me,  and  was  as  follows  : — "  All  power- 
ful God,  who  hath  created  and  redeemed  me,  I  love  you  : 
preserve  my  father  and  mother,  and  our  family.     Defend 
us  against  our  enemies.     Give  to  my  mother,  my  aunt, 
1  Lam. Hist,  my  sistcr,  strength  to  endure  their  trials."^     When  the 
320.  ''  *^'  Commissioners  of  the  Commune  were  near,  he  took  the 
precaution,  of  his  own  accord,  to  utter  the  last  supplica- 
tions in  an  inaudible  voice.     The  members  of  the  mxmi- 
>ci6    52  <5ipality,  who  alternately  visited  the  royal  family  during 
63, 58, '69.'  their  captivity,  at  times  displayed  the  most  insolent  bar- 
283.'"'Lac.'  baritv,  at  others  a  delicate  forbearance.^    Louis  conversed 
Th.iii!28i.'  with  his  inspectors  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the  most 
familiar  manner,  on  the  subject  of  their  diflferent  trades, 

*  They  afterwards  occupied  the  winter  eveningB  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena. 
— Las  Gasbb  and  O'Meaba. 
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andfinequently  surprised  them  by  the  extent  and  accuracy    chap. 
of  his  practical  information.     "  Are  you  not  afraid,''  said     ^^'^' 
he  to  a  mason,  Mizareau,  "  that  these  pillars  will  give     1792. 
way  V — "  They  stand  firmer  than  the  throne  of  kings,'' 
was  the  reply  of  the  hard-hearted  republican. 

By  degrees,  howerer,  the  precautions  of  the  munici- 
pality became  more  vexatious.  Their  officers  never  for  increwing 
an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  royal  family ;  and  when  they  SI  k^^^ 
retired  to  rest,  a  bed  was  placed  at  the  door  of  each  room,  ritiS.*"*^"*" 
where  the  guards  slept.  They  seemed  to  take  a  savage 
pleasure  in  all  acts  which  might  shock  the  royal  captives, 
and  remind  them  of  their  fallen  condition.*  Santerre, 
with  his  brutal  staff,  every  day  made  them  a  visit ;  and  a 
permanent  council  of  civic  authorities  was  held  in  the 
lower  apartments  of  the  prison.  Writing  materials  were 
first  taken  away  :  soon  after,  the  knives,  scissors,  needles, 
and  bodkins  of  the  princesses  were  seized,  after  the  most 
rigorous  search ;  a  cruel  deprivation,  as  it  not  only  pre- 
vented them  from  relieving  the  tedious  hours  by  needle- 
work, but  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  any  longer  to 
mend  their  garments.  Rigorously  excluded  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  city,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  they  could  receive  any  intelligence  as  to  the  events 
which  were  going  on  there.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the 
faithful  Cl^ry  discovered  a  method,  to  a  certain  degree,  of 
satisfying  their  desires  in  this  particular,  by  means  of  a 
public  crier,  with  whom  he  opened  a  communication,  and 
who  placed  himself  under  the  windows  of  the  King,  and, 
under  pretence  of  selling  the  journals,  recounted  their 
leading  articles  with  as  loud  a  voice  as  he  could.^  Cl^ry  ^  ci6nr,  62, 
at  the  appointed  hour  placed  himself  at  the  window,  and  234, 286!"" 
eagerly  listened  to  the  details,  which  in  the  evening,  after 

*  "  Bocher  (c'6tait  le  geolier)  chantait  devant  nouB  la  Carmagnole  et  d'autres 
horreuiB :  sachant  que  ma  mdre  craignait  Todeur  de  la  pipe,  il  lui  en  sonfflait, 
ainsl  qvL%  mon  pdre,  tme  bouff^to  quand  ilB  paasaient.  n  6tait  toigours  couch6 
quand  nous  allions  souper;  quelquefois  m^me  il  ^tait  dans  son  lit  quand  nous 
allions  diner/'— /(mmaZ  du  Temple,  par  Madcme  la  Duohisse  d'Anooulemb, 
48,44.  ._. 

I 
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CHAP,    the  King  had  retired  to  bed,  he  told  him  in  a  whisper, 
^^^''     without  the  city  officers  being  aware  of  the  communi- 


1792.     cation. 

But  before  long,  the  magistrates  of  Paris  envied  the 
They'a^  TOjal  captivcs  the  simple  consolation  which  they  derived 
^;^^  from  sharing  their  misfortunes  together.  By  a  resolution 
^'sept  ^^  *^^  mimicipality,  on  29th  September,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  should  be  separated 
from  the  Queen  and  the  princesses.  This  decree,  as  un- 
necessary as  it  was  barbarous,  rent  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
family.  With  anxious  eyes  they  gazed  in  the  faces  of  the 
municipal  officers,  to  gather  the  object  of  this  separation 
from  the  King,  which  they  feared  was  his  death.  Their 
grief  was  so  poignant,  that  it  even  melted  the  hearts  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  magistracy,  who  left  the  room 
that  they  might  escape  its  influence.  Cl^ry,  the  King's 
valet,  who  accompanied  Louis  to  the  large  tower,  where 
he  was  to  be  confined,  was  not  even  allowed  to  see  the 
Dauphin,  or  assist  him  in  dressing;  and  the  King  was 
not  permitted  for  some  time  to  behold  his  family  at  alL 
The  allowance  of  food  brought  to  Louis  in  his  seclusion, 
was  barely  adequate  to  the  sustenance  of  a  human  being. 
One  morning,  the  piece  of  bread  presented  for  his  break- 
fast, and  that  of  Cl^ry,  was  so  palpably  insufficient,  that 
the  latter  refused  to  share  it.  The  monarch  insisted,  and 
they  eat  together  in  silence  and  in  tears  their  humble 
allotment.  Shortly  after,  the  sorrow  of  the  royal  family 
received  some  relief  by  their  being  permitted  to  dine 
together;  their  joy  at  meeting  was  so  excessive,  that  even 
their  stem  jailers  were  moved  to  tears.  The  Queen, 
during  their  whole  captivity,  performed  'the  duties  of  a 
common  menial  servant  in  the  rooms ;  this,  at  all  times  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  King,  was  especially  so  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  their 
children  or  other  joyous  events.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions he  recalled  to  her  recollection  the  days  of  their 
happiness,  and  asked  her  pardon  for  having  implicated 
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her  in  the  fate  of  one  who  had  so  changed  them  into    chap. 
mourning.     "Ahl  Madam  I"  said  he  one   evening,  on     ^'"' 
seeing    Marie-Antoinette    engaged    in    one    of   these      ^^^ 
humble  pursuits,  "what*  an  employment  for  a  Queen 
of  France  1    Could  they  see  it  at  Vienna  I    Who  could 
hare  foreseen  that,  in  uniting  your  lot  to  mine,  you  i  l^.  x. 
would  have  descended  so  low!" — "And  do  you  esteem  a^Jyt^li 
it  as  nothing,"  replied  the  Queen  with  inexpressible  2|2j"x*ia7 
dignity,  "the  glory  of  being  the  wife  of  the  best  and  L«n!Hi«t." 
the  most  persecuted  of  men  1     Are  not  such  misfortunes  303, 328.  ' 
the  noblest  honours  V'^ 

On  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  determined  that  Louis 
should  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Conyention,  he  was  en-  Conduct  of 
gaged  teaching  the  Dauphin  his  lesson,  when  the  commis-  &^iiy  when 
sioners  entered,  and  informed  the  King  that  they  were  Litu's 
ordered  to  take  the  young  Prince  to  his  mother.     He  ^  jj 
tenderly  embraced  his  son,  and  was  profoundly  afflicted 
at  the  separation.     At  one  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  Chambon, 
entered,  and  read  the  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  Louis  Capet  should  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  Conyen- 
tion.    "  Capet  is  not  my  name,"  he  replied,  "  but  that  of 
one  of  my  ancestors.     I  could  haye  wished,  gentlemen, 
that  you  had  left  my  son  with  me  during  the  last  two 
hours ;  but  that  depriyation  is  a  part  of  the  treatment 
which  I  haye  experienced  eyer  since  my  confinement.     I 
am  ready  to  follow  you,  not  because  I  recognise  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Conyention,  but  because  they  haye  the  power 
to  compel  me."     When  Madame  Elizabeth  was  informed 
of  the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the  King,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  fully  prepared  for  the  catastrophe  which 
followed.     "  The  Queen  and  I,"  she  said,  "  are  prepared 
for  the  worst :  we  do  not  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  his 
approaching  fate — ^he  will  die  the  yictim  of  his  loye  for  the 
people,  for  whose  happiness  he  has  never  ceased  to  labour  V^o.  iu  ' 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne.    How  cruelly  the  country  iL.  x/171. 
has  been  deceived  ?  ^     The  religion  of  the  King,  his  firm  S!22^m 
reliance  on  Providence,  can  support  him  in  that  cruel 
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CHAP,    extremity.   Cl^ry,  you  will  be  left  alone  with  my  brother ; 

L-  redouble  your  attentions  to  him ;  we  have  now  none  to 

1792.     depend  on  but  you." 

The  crowd  was  immense  as  the  King  passed  through 
The  King    the  streets.     Amidst  a  thousand  revolutionary  cries,  some 
^^*Jf    countenances  indicated  the  most  profound  grief.     His  own 
^^nven-  appearancc  diflFered  in  no  respect  from  what  it  had  been 
^^'  11-     when  he  passed,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  from  one 
palace  to  another.     Six  hundred  infantry,  and  a  large 
body  of  cavahy,  with  three  pieces  of  loaded  cannon,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  carriage.    The  Convention,  warned 
of  the  approach  of  the  King,  earnestly  recommended 
tranquillity  when  he  entered.     "Representatives,"  said 
Barfere,  the  president,  "  you  are  about  to  exercise  the  right 
of  national  justice.     You  will  answer  to  all  the  citizens  of 
France  for  your  conduct.     Europe  observes  you :  history 
will  collect  your  thoughts  —  your  actions ;    incorruptible 
posterity  will  judge  you  with  inflexible  severity.      Let 
your  attitude  suit  the  dignity  of  your  situation.     Give,  by 
your  organs,  a  great  lesson  to  kings  —  an  example  usefiil 
to  the  emancipation  of  nations.      Remember  the  terrible 
silence  which  attended  his  appearance  from  Varennes  — 
silence  prophetic  of  the  judgment  of  kings  by  nations." 
Louis  appeared.  The  president,  Barfere,  immediately  said, 
with  a  faltering  voice, — "Louis,  the  French  nation  accuses 
you  :   you  are  about  to  hear  the  charges  that  are  to  be 
IJk  286"^  preferred  :  Louis,  be  seated.''     The  King  sat  down  with 
^:  ^^  an  intrepid  air :    no  signs  of  emotion  appeared  on  his 
2^»23o.     countenance.     The  dignity  and  mildness  of  his  presence 
176.'  kijj.'  vere  such,  that  the  Girondists  were  melted  to  tears ;  and 
iii.s29,33i.  the  fanaticism  of  St  Just,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  for  a 
moment  jrielded  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.^ 

The  charges  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  the  whole 

Charges      crimes  of  the  Revolution,  fi*om  its  commencement  in  1789, 

against  him,  ^  ^^  which  wcrc  laid  to  his  account.  They  were,  according 

to  the  custom  in  French  courts,  read  to  him  by  the  derk, 

and  he  was  required  to  answer  each  chaige  separately. 
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His  answers,  by  the  admission  even  of  his  enemies,  were    chap. 
brief  and  firm :    he  displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of     ^"^' 
presence  of  mind ;  and,  in  most  cases,  was  victorious  over     ^792. 
his  adversaries,  or  touched  them  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
replies.     The  affair  of  Nancy,  the  journey  to  Varennes, 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  were 
justified  by  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly ;  the  catastrophe 
of  the  lOth  August,  by  the  power  of  self-defence  conferred 
on  him  by  the  laws.     To  every  question  of  the  president 
he  replied  with  clearness  and  precision ;  denying  some  of 
the  alleged  crimes,  showing  that  others  were  the  work  of 
his  ministers,  justifying  all  by  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Constitution.     When  charged  with  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  lOth  August,  he,  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice — "  No, 
sir,  it  was  not  I  that  did  it."     He  was  careful,  in  his 
answers,  never  to  implicate  any  members  of  the  Consti- 
tuent and  Legislative  Assemblies :  many  who  then  sat  as 
his  judges  trembled  lest  he  should  betray  them.     The 
Jacobins  beheld,  with  dismay,  the  profound  impression 
made  on  the  Convention  by  the  simple  statement  of 
truth,  by  the  firm    but   temperate   demeanour  of  the  ^!  287I"''' 
sovereign.     The  most  violent  of  the  party  proposed  that  5^'iJ^^ 
he  should  be  hung  that  very  night ;  a  laugh  as  of  demons  |^  ^j^- 
followed  the  proposal  from  the  benches  of  the  Mountain.  JJ^^-'-^J- 
But  the  majority,  composed  of  the  Girondists  and  the  178.'  Mig.i! 
neutrals,  decided  that  he  should  be  formally  tried,  and  Th.'iii.  m 
defended  by  counsel.^ 

When  Louis  returned  to  the  Temple,  the  cruel  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commune  was  communicated  to  him,  that  he  Hisretimi 
was  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  see  his  family.     "  My  ^^*^*'^*"" 
son,  at  least !"  he  exclaimed  with  the  most  heart-rending 
accent — "  am  I  never  again  to  see  my  son  ?  What  needless 
cruelty  to  deprive  me  of  that  sweet  infant  !"*  At  half-past 

*  "  Si  yisurus  etun  tiyo,  et  ventarus  in  tmum : 
Vitam  oro ;  patiar  quemvis  diirare  laborem. 
Sin  aliquem  infEmdiun  casom,  Fortonap,  minazis; 
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CHAP,    eight,  the  hour  when  the  Dauphm  usually  went  to  bed, 

__iil_  he  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  see  him  for  a  moment 

1792.     iQ  gjyg  iiim  i^g  blessing ;  but  even  this  favour  was  refused 

by  the  relentless  municipality.     For  some  time  after,  he 

was  in  the  deepest  distress;  but  he  soon  recovered  his 

composure — ^read  for  two  hours  a  work  on  religion — and 

never  again  lost  his  serenity  of  mind.     The  Convention, 

less  barbarous  than  the  magistrates,  the  day  after,  at  the 

petition  of  the  King,  decreed  that  he  might -enjoy  the 

society  of  his  children,  provided  they  did  not  return  to 

the  Queen  during  his  trial.    "  You  need  not  give  yourself 

1  Bert,  de    the  trouble  to  pass  such  a  decree,'*  said  the  Jacobins,  "  for 

^a^iw'  ^ess  the  municipality  choose,  they  will  not  carry  it  into 

m^'^    execution."    The  King,  thinking  the  children  more  neces- 

"V  336       gary  to  the  Queen's  comfort  than  his  own,  declined  to  take 

Gie^,'i24.'  them  from  her,  and  submitted  to  the  painful  separation 

with  a  resignation  which  nothing  could  overcome.^ 

On  the  following  day  the  deputies  of  the  Convention 

GeneroM     announccd  to  him,  that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  choose 

MaieshrrboB  his  counscl.      He  selected  M.  Tronchet  and  M.  Target.* 

Set.  ™°"    The  first  accepted,  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duty;  the 

latter  had  the  baseness  to  decline-t   The  venerable  Male- 

sherbes,  whose  official  career  had  been  distinguished  by  so 

many  sage  and  useful  reforms,  now  came  forward,  and 

volunteered  his  services  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign.     In  a 

Nunc,  6,  nunc  liceat  crudelem  abrompere  vitam; 
Dum  cune  ambiguse,  dum  spee  incerta  futuri, 
Dum  te,  care  puer !  mea  sera  et  sola  voluptas, 
Complexu  teneo ;  gravior  ne  nunclus  aures 
Y\i\neret"—jEneid,  viiL  576. 
*  On  the  same  day,  the  municipality  passed  a  decree  directing,  **  Que  lea 
conseillers  de  Louis  XVI.  aeraient  scrupuleusement  fouiU^s  jusqu'aux  endroits 
les  plus  secrets,  et  qu*aprds  s'^tre  d<$8habill6s  ils  se  revdtiraient  de  nouveaux 
habits  sous  la  surveillance  des  conunissaires,  qu'ils  ne  pourraient  renvoyer  de 
la  tour  qu'aprds  le  jugement  du  RoL" — ^Bertband  de  Molleville,  x.  276,  277. 
f  Napoleon  knew  how  to  admire  heroism,  even  when  exerted  in  another 
cause ;  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  promote  Tronchet,  then  an  old  man,  to  the 
important  duty  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  legal  code,  which  has  given 
such  durable  lustre  to  the  name  of  its  author ;  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation.  —  BouKBiEirNB,  iv.  68,  and  v. 
122. 
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letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Convention,  he    chap. 
said  —  "I  have  been  twice  honoured  with  a  place  in  the     ^"^' 
councils  of  my  master,  when  it  was  the  object  of  ambition      i792. 
to  all  the  world ;  I  owe  him  the  same  service,  when  it  im- 
poses  a  duty  which  many  consider  dangerous/'      This 
generous  oflfer  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  in  the 
Convention  :    the  Jacobins  were  silent :    even  reckless 
ambition,  for  a  moment,  felt  the  ascendant  of  heroic  virtue. 
Louis  was  deeply  affected  at  this  proof  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  his  aged  friend.      When  he  entered  the  Temple, 
he  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  —  "  Ah !  it  is  you,  my  friend  I    You  see  to  what 
I  am  reduced  by  the  excess  of  my  affection  for  my  people, 
and  the  self-denial  which  led  me  to  remove  the  troops  in- 
tended to  protect  the  throne  from  the  enterprises  of  the 
factious.     You  fear  not  to  endanger  your  own  life  to  save  ^SiT^ix. 
mine ;  but  it  is  in  vain.    They  will  bring  me  to  the  scaffold,  ^^^' 
I  am  well  aware ;  but  that  is  of  no  moment.     Let  us  ^^'^^^' 
enter  upon  the  defence  as  if  I  were  sure  to  be  successftd  :  ^'^-j^* 
I  will  gain  it  m  reality  through  your  exertions,  smce  my  236, 237. 
memory  will  descend  unspotted  to  posterity.''^* 

Malesherbes  and  Tronchet  afterwai-ds  called  in  the 
assistance  of  M.  de  S^ze,  a  celebrated  pleader,  who  at  first  De  Sez«  i» 
had  espoused  the  popular  side,  but  had  withdrawn  from  and  w^' 
political  life  since  the  sombre  days  of  the  Revolution  ^ro»Son 
commenced.     He  entered  with  great  earnestness,  and  his  J^^^* 
wonted  ability,  upon  his  arduous  duties.     "  I  have  often 
wished,"  said  the  King  to  Malesherbes,  "  that  I  had  the 
means  of  recompensing  the  zeal  of  your  colleagues :  I 
have  thought  of  leaving  them  a  legacy ;  but  would  it  be 
respected  by  the  Convention  ?     Would  it  not  endanger 

*  How  identical  is  heroic  -virtue  in  all  ages :   how  well  have  the  poets  pre- 
figured its  most  noble  efforts  ! — 

"  £t  serai  du  parti  qu'affligera  le  sort. 
Egale  ft  totis  les  deux  jusques  ft  la  victoire, 
Je  prendrai  part  auz  maux  sans  en  prendre  la  gloire ; 
£t  je  garde  au  milieu  de  tant  d'ftpres  rigueurs, 
Mes  larmee  auz  yadncusy  et  ma  haine  aux  yainqueurs.** 

Ck>BNSiLLS,  Lea  Boraces,  Act  L  scene  1. 
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CHAP,    them?'' — "Sire,"    replied   Malesherbes,  "the   legacy  is 
^^"*     already  bequeathed  :  in  choosing  them  for  your  defenders^ 


1792.  jQuj.  Majesty  has  immortalised  their  names."  His  counsel 
were  in  continual  astonishment  at  his  serenity  of  mind, 
"Belieye  me,"  said  he,  "religion  has  more  consolation 
than  philosophy."  When  the  eloquent  peroration  of 
de  S^ze  was  read  to  the  King  the  evening  before  it  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Assembly,  he  requested  that  it  might 
be  struck  out.  "  I  have  to  request  of  you,"  said  he,  "  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  which  I  know  will  be  painful ;  strike 
out  of  your  pleading  the  too  touching  peroration.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  appear  before  such  judges,  and  demon- 
strate my  complete  innocence  ;  but  I  will  not  condescend 
to  move  their  feelings."  The  same  day  he  composed  his 
immortal  testament ;  the  most  perfect  commentary  on 
the  principles  of  Christianity  that  ever  has  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  king.^  "  I  recommend  to  my  son,"  said  he,  in 
that  touching  memorial,  "  if  he  ever  has  the  misfortune  to 
become  King,  to  feel  that  his  whole  existence  should  be 
devoted  to  the  good  of  his  people  ;  to  bury  in  oblivion 
all  hatred  and  resentment,  especially  for  my  misfortunes  ; 
to  recollect  that  he  cannot  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  but  in  reigning  according  to  the  laws ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  King  cannot  carry  into  execution 
his  good  intentions  without  the  requisite  authority  ;  that, 
otherwise,  being  continually  thwarted  in  his  operations, 
he  rather  injures  than  benefits.  I  pardon  all  those  who 
cu^^'m  ^*^^  injured  me  in  my  misfortunes  ;  and  I  pray  my  son 
Lac  i.  196,  to  recollect  only  their  sufferings.  I  declare  before  God, 
iii.  348.  and  on  the  eve  of  appearing  at  his  tribunal,  that  I  am 
totally  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge."^ 

On  the  26th  December  the  Kins;  was  conducted  to  the 

83 

The  King  is  Conveution.     He  was  taken  in  the  carriage  of  the  mayor, 
^Sf^***"    with  the  same  military  force  as  before.     He  evinced,  in 
passing  through  the  city,  as  great  coolness  as  on  the 
former  occasion :  spoke  of  Seneca,  Livy,  and  the  public 

*  See  Appendix  A.  chap.  vm. 


Dec  26. 
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hospitals;  and  addressed  himself  in  a  delicate  rein  of   chap. 
pleasantry  to  one  of  the  municipaUtj,  who  sat  in  the 


carriage  with  his  hat  on.  When  waiting  in  the  ante-  i792. 
chamber,  Malesherbes,  in  conversing  with  the  King,  made 
use  of  the  words,  "Sire,  your  Majesty.''  Treilhard,  a 
furious  Jacobin,  interrupted  him,  exdaiming — "  What 
has  rendered  you  so  bold  as  to  pronounce  these  words, 
which  the  Conyention  has  proscribed  V^  "  Contempt  of 
life,''  replied  the  intrepid  old  man.  When  they  were 
admitted  into  the  Assembly,  Louis  seated  himself  between 
his  counsel,  surveyed  with  a  benignant  eye  the  crowded 
benches  of  his  adversaries,  and  was  even  observed  some- 
times to  smile  as  he  conversed  with  Malesherbes.  In  the 
speech  which  followed,  de  S^ze  ably  argued  the  invio- 
lability of  the  sovereign,  and  proved  that,  if  it  was 
destroyed,  the  weaker  party  in  the  Convention  had  no 
security  against  the  stronger;  a  prophetic  truth,  which 
the  Girondists  soon  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their  ^Bj*-^* 

1  ^,  .  -rx  .11  1      1      i.n         *.     1        MoU.x.300, 

miplacable  enemies.     He  exammed  the  whole  life  of  the  3oi.  i^c 
King,  and  showed  that,  in  every  instance,  he  had  been  iil  iu.  349. 
actuated  by  the  sincerest  love  of  his  people.^ 

"On  the  10th  August,"  he  observed,  "was  the  mon- 
arch under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  armed  spiendjd 
multitude  ?  Was  he  constrained  by  law  to  yield  to  S  aTsSS. 
force  ?  Was  not  the  power  which  he  held  in  the  con- 
stitution a  deposit,  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  was 
answerable  to  the  nation  ?  If  you  yourselves  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  furious  and  misguided  rabble,  which  threa- 
tened, without  respect  for  your  sacred  character,  to  tear 
you  from  this  sanctuary,  what  could  you  do  other  than 
what  he  has  done  ?  The  magistrates  themselves  autho- 
rised all  that  he  did,  by  having  signed  the  order  to  repel 
force  by  force.  Notwithstanding  their  sanction,  the  King 
was  unwilling  to  make  use  of  this  authority,  and  retired 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly,  to  avoid  the  shedding  of 
blood.  The  combat  which  followed  was  undertaken 
neither  for  him  nor  by  his  orders ;  he  interfered  only  to 

VOL.  II.  u 
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CHAP,    put  a  stop  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  in 
^"^'     consequence  of  an  order  signed  by  him  that  the  Swiss 


1792.  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  chateau,  and  surrendered 
their  lives.  There  is  a  crying  injustice,  therefore,  in 
reproaching  him  with  the  blood  shed  on  the  10  th  August ; 
in  truth,  his  conduct  in  that  particular  is  above  reproach.*' 
His  conclusion  was  in  these  words  : — "  Louis  mounted 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  even  then  he  set 
the  example  of  an  irreproachable  life  ;  he  was  governed 
by  no  weak  or  corrupted  passion ;  he  was  economical, 
just,  and  severe.  He  proved  himself,  from  the  beginning, 
the  friend  of  his  country.  The  people  desired  the  re- 
moval of  a  destructive  tax ;  he  removed  it :  they  wished  the 
abolition  of  servitude ;  he  abolished  it  in  his  domains : 
they  prayed  for  a  reform  in  the  criminal  law ;  he  reformed 
it :  they  demanded  that  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  whom 
the  rigour  of  our  usages  had  excluded  fit)m  political  rights, 
should  enjoy  them ;  he  conceded  them  :  they  longed  for 
JHiBtPari.  liberty  ;  ^^  gS'Ve  it.  He  even  anticipated  their  wishes; 
Mi"'f237^'  ^^  y®*  ^*  ^  *^®  ®*°^®  people  who  now  demand  his 
Lac.' X.  208.  punishmcut.     I  add  no  more  :  I  pause  before  the  tri- 

Th-  iii  349 

362.  '     '  bunal  of  history  :  remember  that  it  will  judge  your  deci- 
sion, and  that  its  decision  will  be  the  voice  of  ages.''^ 
When  the  defence  was  concluded,  the  King  rose  and 
The  Kiig'8  spoke  as  follows  : — "  You  have  heard  my  defence  ;  I  will 
conduding   ^^^  recapitulate  it :  when  addressing  you,  probably  for 
the  last  time,  I  declare  that  my  conscience  has  nothing 
to  reproach  itself  with,  and  that  my  defenders  have  said 
nothing  but  the  truth.     I  have  no  fears  for  the  public 
examination  of  my  conduct ;  but  my  heart  bleeds  at  the 
accusation  brought  against  me,  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  the  misfortunes  of  my  people,  and,  most  of  all,  of  hav- 
ing shed  their  blood  on  the  10th  of  August.     The  multi- 
■Hiit  Pari  P^®^  proofs  I  havc  given,  in  every  period  of  my  reign,  of 
xxii.  67,68!  my  love  for  my  people,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
Th.'iii!  363!  couductcd  mysclf  towards  them,  might,  I  had  hoped,  have 
saved  me  from  so  cruel  an  imputation.*'^    Having  said 
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these  words,  he  withdrew  with  his  defenders.     He  em-    chap. 
braced  de  Sfeze,  and  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  gratitude     ^"'' 
— "This  is  true  eloquence :  I  am  now  at  ease  :  I  shall     ^792. 
have  an  honoured  memory :  the  French  will  regret  my 
death." 

A  stormy  discussion  immediately  arose  in  the  Assembly. 
Lanjuinais  had  the  boldness  to  demand  a  reyocation  of  Debi^  on 
the  decree  by  which  the  King  had  been  brought  to  the  {^,^**°*" 
bar  of  the  Convention.     "  If  you  insist  on  being  judges," 
he  concluded,  "  cease  to  be  accusers.     My  blood  boiJs  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  in  the  judgment-seat  men  who 
openly   conspired  against  the   throne  on  the  10th   of 
August,  and  who  have  in  such  ferocious  terms  anticipated 
the  judgment  without  hearing  the  defence."     The  most 
violent  agitation  followed  these  words.     "He  accuses," 
exclaimed  the  Jacobins,  "the  10th  August  in  the  midst  of 
the  Convention,  which  owes  its  existence  to  that  revolt ! 
He  wishes  to  save  the  tyrant ;  to-morrow  he  will  deliver 
us  up  to  his  vengeance.     To  the  Abbaye  with  the  per- 
jured deputy !     Let  the  friends  of  the  tyrant  perish  with 
him."     The  Girondists  felt  the  force  of  this  reply.     They 
did  not  venture  to  call  in  question  an  event  which  had 
established  the  Republic,  and  could  not  be  arraigned 
without  consigning  their  power  to  the  dust,  themselves  to 
the  scaffold.     Duhesme  exclaimed,  from  the  benches  of  the 
Mountain — "  I  demand  that  he  be  instantly  judged  :  all 
the  forms  have  been  gone  through  :  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  print  his  defence  after  his  execution."     A  vehement  J^^i^, 
debate,  interrupted  constantly  with  cries  of  fury,  took  place,  ^^^\ 
which  was  at  length  appeased  by  a  proposal  of  Couthon  xxii.6i,8i. 
to  discuss  the  proposition  made  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  tl  m!  355. 
This  discussion  took  place,  and  lasted  twenty  days.^ 

St  Just  was  the  most  powerful  declaimer  against  the 
sovereign.     "  Posterity,"  he  said,  "  will  bless  your  work  :  st  Just's 
every  generous  heart  throughout  the  world  will  respect  ^u^  w 
your  courage.     What  people  has  ever  made  such  sacrifices  S^X 
for  liberty  ?     What  people  has  been  so  often  betrayed  ? 
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CHAP,    what  so  slow  in  yengeance  ?     Is  it  before  the  prince  that 

1-  we  must  justify  our  proceedings,  and  is  that  prince  to  be 

1792.  inviolable  1  The  system  of  the  King  was  apparent  gentle- 
ness and  goodness  :  every  where  he  identified  himself  with 
his  country,  and  sought  to  fix  on  himself  the  affections 
which  should  be  centred  on  her.  He  sapped  the  laws  by 
the  refinement  of  his  conduct — ^by  the  interest  which  un- 
fortunate virtue  inspires.  Louis  was  truly  a  tyrant,  and 
a  perfidious  and  deceitful  one.  He  convoked  the  States- 
general  ;  but  it  was  only  to  humble  the  noblesse,  and 
reign  absolute  through  their  divisions.  On  the  14th 
July,  and  the  5th  October,  he  had  secretly  provided  the 
means  of  resistance ;  but  when  the  national  energy  had 
shattered  them  in  pieces,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  testified  a  hypocritical  joy  for  the  victory  of  the 
people.  Since  that  time,  being  no  longer  able  to  employ 
force,  he  has  never  ceased  to  strive  to  corrupt  the  friends 
of  the  people ;  he  employed  the  most  perfidious  dissimu- 
lation before  the  10th  August,  and  now  assumes  a  feigned 
gentleness  to  disarm  your  resentment.  He  then  filled 
the  palace  with  soldiers  and  assassins,  and  came  to  the 
Assei^bly  with  peace  and  conciliation  on  his  lips.  It  is 
in  vain  to  talk  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  :  it  would  be 
an  appeal  only  to  anarchy.  The  Revolution  does  not  in 
reality  commence  till  the  tyrant  is  no  more.  The  French 
long  loved  the  King  who  was  preparing  their  slavery ;  he 
^^.""U*?!'  has  since  slain  those  who  held  him  foremost  in  their  afFec- 

xm.  82, 83. 

2^'  "^Th!^'  tions.      The  people  will  no  more  revolt  if  the  King  is 
ui.  356.      just,  than  the  sea  will  rise  if  it  is  not  agitated  by  the 
winds.*^^ 

Robespierre  said — "  There  are  sacred  forms,  unknown 
Speech  of  to  thc  bar  ;  there  are  indestructible  principles,  superior 
piwrT  to  the  common  maxims,  concentrated  by  habit,  or  con- 
firmed by  prejudice.  The  true  condemnation  of  a  sove- 
reign is  to  be  found  in  the  spontaneous  insurrection  of  a 
people  driven  to  desperation  by  his  oppression  ;  it  is  the 
most  sure  and  the  most  equitable  of  all  judgments.     Louis 
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was  condemned  long  before  the  decree  which  called  him    chap. 

•  VIII 

to  your  bar.     The  last  and  greatest  proof  which  freemen   — 

can  give  of  their  love  to  their  country,  is  to  sacrifice  to  it  1792. 
the  first  movements  of  returning  sensibility.  The  human- 
ity which  trembles  in  presence  of  the  accused,  the  clemency 
which  compounds  with  tyranny,  is  the  worst  kind  of  op- 
pression. What  motive  can  there  be  for  delay?  The 
defence  of  the  accused  has  terminated — ^why  should  we 
not  give  judgment  1  Do  you  doubt  of  his  guilt  1  If  so, 
you  doubt  of  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  :  you  throw 
an  imputation  on  the  whole  Revolution  :  you  transfer 
the  accusation  of  the  King  into  an  indictment  against  the 
whole  French  nation.  It  is  a  mere  pretext  to  talk  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Have  the  people  heard  the  evi- 
dence? Are  they  qualified  to  give  judgment?  The 
people  have  energy,  they  have  courage ;  but  they  are 
often  the  dupe  of  scoundrels  :  they  strike  down  tyrants ; 
but  they  often  yield  to  hypocrites.  The  majority  of  the 
nation ! — Why,  virtue  has  ever  been  in  a  minority  on  the 
earth.  But  for  that  would  it  have  been  peopled  by  tyrants 
and  slaves  ?  Hampden  and  Sidney  were  in  the  minority, 
for  they  expired  on  the  scaffold  :  Cato  was  in  the  mino- 
rity, for  he  tore  out  his  entrails  :  Socrates  was  in  the 
minority,  for  he  swallowed  poison.  The  motion  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  an  appeal  to  the  people,  is  nothing  ^  ??'^^*^ 
but  an  effort  to  arrest  the  cause  of  justice,  and  instead  of  105!*  Mom- 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  national  representatives,  29^1792. 
induce  the  distractions  and  horrors  of  a  civil  war.*'^ 

y ergniaud  replied  in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence. 
A  profound  silence  prevailed  when  he  arose ;  the  members  VeignUad's 
listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the  first  orator  of  "*^^^" 
France,  pleading  the  cause  of  its  first  subject.  "  We  are 
accused  of  provoking  a  civil  war  ;  the  accusation  is  false. 
But  what  do  they  desire,  who  incessantly  preach  up  as- 
sassination against  the  partisans  of  tyranny,  and  apply 
that  name  to  all  those  who  thwart  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects ;  who  invoke  poniards  against  the  representatives  of 
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CHAP,    the  people  ;  who  are  never  satisfied,  unless  the  minority 
^'^'*     of  the  legislature  rules  the  majority,  and  enforces  its 


17^.     arguments  by  the  aid  of  insurrections  ?     They  are  the 
real  promoters  of  civil  war,  who  thunder  forth  these 
principles  in  all  the  public  places,  and  pervert  the  people, 
by  stigmatising  justice  with  the  name  of  pusillanimity, 
humanity  with  that  of  conspiracy.     Who  has  not  heard 
in  the  streets  the  exclamations  of  the  rabble,  who  ascribe 
every  calamity  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign?     If 
bread  is  dear,  the  cause  is  ia  the  Temple ;  if  money  is 
scarce,   if  the  armies  are  ill-paid,  the  cause  is  in  the 
Temple ;  if  we  are  daily  obliged  to  witness  misery  in  the 
streets,  the  cause  is  in  the  Temple.     Who  will  assure 
me,  that  those  men  who  are  so  ready  in  exciting  such 
complaints,   will  not  hereafter   direct  them  against  the 
Convention  1  and  those  who  assert  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  legislature  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the  throne,  and 
that  a  new  10th  of  August  is  necessary  to  extinguish  it ; 
that  a  defender  is  required  for  the  Republic,  and  that 
one  chief  alone  can  save  it — ^who  wiU  assure  me  that  these 
same  men  will  not  exclaim,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  with 
still  greater  violence  than  before,  If  bread  is  dear,  the 
cause  is  in  the  Convention ;  if  money  is  scarce,  if  our 
armies  are  ill-provisioned,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention ; 
if  the  machine  of  government  is  overcharged,  the  cause  is 
in  the  Convention ;  if  the  calamities  of  war  have  been 
increased  by  the  accession  of  England  and  Spain  to  the 
league  of  our  enemies,  the  cause  is  in  the  Convention, 
which  provoked  their  hostility  by  the  condemnation  of 
Louis  1     Who  will  assure  me,  that  among:  the  assassins 
xxiu  137,  '  of  September  2d,  there  will  not  be  found  what  you  now 
tow,p^r*  call  a  defender,  but  who,  in  reality,  will  prove  a  dictator, 
ili^x^l'si,  y®*  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  victims  ;  and  if  so,  to 
Wk9%s  ^^^*  unheard-of  calamities  will  Paris  be  subjected  ?    Who 
Migj/m  will  inhabit  a  city  tenanted  only  by  desolation  and  death? 
178.  '"'     And  when  the  industrious  citizens  shall  be  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, who  will  then  relieve  their  wants  V-  who  wiQ  succour 
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their  famishing  children  1  I  foresee  the  thrilling  reply  which    chap. 
will  meet  them : — *  Go  to  the  quarries,  and  snatch  fix)m     ^^^' 
the  earth  the  bleeding  remains  of  the  victims  we  hare      ^793. 
murdered.    You  have  asked  for  blood  in  the  days  of 
your  power :  here  are  blood  and  corpses ;  we  hare  no 
other  food  now  to  oflFer  you.'    You  shudder  at  the 
thought :  oh !  then  unite  your  efforts  with  mine  to  avert 
so  deplorable  a  catastrophe.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  the  Assembly  vmmi- 
momly  pronounced  that  Louis  was  guilty.^     The  appeal  LouUk 
to  the  people  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  423  to  281.    ^^^^ 

tibe  secret 

''  Falsa  d  raocusa ;  ognun  lo  sa;  ma  ognuno  ^  gnat 

Per  se  tremantd,  tacendo  rafferma.''t  majority  of 

the  Assem- 
bly. 

The  question  remained,  what  punishment  should  be  ^.^^^ 
inflicted  on  the  accused  ?  The  vote  lasted  forty  hours. 
During  its  continuance,  Paris  was  in  the  last  degree  of 
agitation  ;  tlie  dub  of  the  Jacobins  re-echoed  with  cries 
for  his  death ;  the  avenues  of  the  Convention  were  choked 
with  a  furious  multitude,  menacing  alike  his  supporters 
and  the  neutral  party.  Deputations  innumerable  irom 
the  sections,  from  the  national  guard,  from  the  munici- 
pality, from  the  citizens,  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly.  The  sittings  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were 
permanent;  night  and  day  menacing  speeches  were 
poured  forth  in  that  awful  den  of  guilt.  Every  effort  that 
vehemence,  faction,  revenge,  and  terror  combined  could 
make,  was  incessantly  put  in  practice  to  secure  his  con- 
demnation. As  the  termination  of  the  vote  drew  near, 
the  tumult  increased ;  a  dense  crowd  in  every  direction 
surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Convention ;  the  most  breath- 

*  Eight  members  were  abeent  from  bad  health ;  thirty-Beyen  dedarod  Louis 
guilty,  but  voted  only  for  precautionary  measures;  688  declared  him  guilty. 
Not  one  Frenchman  deemed  it  safe  to  assert  the  truth,  that  the  iUustrious 
accused  was  entirely  innocent — See  Thiebs^  iii  877. 

t  "The  accusation  is  false :  akil  know  it;  but  all. 
Trembling  for  themselves,  by  silence  affirm  iV* 

Alfiebi,  FUUfO. 
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CHAP,    less  anxiety  pervaded  the  Assembly  ;  and  at  length  the 
^"''     President,    Vergniaud,   aDnonnced  the  result    in  these 


1793.     vords  : — ^^  Citizens,  I  announce  the  result  of  the  vote 

when  justice  has  spoken,  humanity  should  resume  its 

place  :  there  are  721  votes  ;  a  majority  of  twenty-six  have 

voted  for  death.     In  the  name  of  the  Convention,  I 

declare  that  the  punishment  of  Louis  Capet  is  Dbath/^* 

He  was  the    first  of  the   Girondists  who  was  called 

oil    to    vote :    and    it   was   well   known  they   would 

iMig.i.238,  all  follow  his  example.      Indescribable,  in  consequence, 

38o;  sss.'"*  was  the  sensation  in  the  Assembly  and  capital  when 

m  H?rtf'  he  voted  for  death.      Every  one  felt  that  the  base- 

loel  2^.     ^®ss  of  this  party  had  brought  their  sovereign  to  the 

jl^^'iaT'    scaffold.      "Now,    boast    of  your   orators,"   whispered 

J^Hirt.   Danton  to  Brissot,  when  the  vote  was  given  :  "  sublime 

69.  words,  dastardly  deeds.     What  can  you  make  of  such 

men?  speak  no  more  of  them ;  their  party  is  gone."^ 

gj  But  for  the  defection  of  the  Girondists  the  King's  life 

The  defec-   would  have  been  saved.     Forty-six  of  their  party,  besides 

Girondiste    Vergniaud,  voted  conditionally  or  unconditionally  for  his 

^ofthiB.  death.     They  were  anxious  to  save  the  King ;  but  the 

democratic  fiiry  of  the  times  rendered  no  mode  of  doing 

so  practicable  in  their  opinion  but  by  the  appeal  to  the 

people.     Vergniaud  spent  the  whole  night  after  the  fatal 

residt   in    tears.      Almost   all   of   them    subsequently 

perished  on  the  scaffold  they  had  prepared  for  their 

sovereign.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  called  on  to  give 

his  vote,  walked  with  a  faltering  step,  and  a  face  paler 

than  death  itself,  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  read 

these  words  : — "  Exclusively  governed  by  my  duty,  and 

Moll.  X.  1,9.  convinced  that  all  those  who  have  resisted  the  sove- 

Pref.  Hist.         .  . 

deiaConv.  rciguty  of  the  people  deserve  death — ^my  vote  is  for 

x*!24i.       death.''^      Important  as  the  accession  of  the  first  prince 

of  the  blood  was  to  the  bloodthirsty  faction,  his  conduct 

*  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  statement  of  the  number  was 
incorrect :  and  that  the  real  majority  which  condemned  Louis  to  death  was 
oniy  five. 


>Bertde 
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in  this  instance  was  too  obyiously  selfish  and  atrocious    chap. 
not  to  excite  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  :  the  agita-     ^'^^' 


tion  of  the  Assembly  became  extreme  :  it  seemed  as  if     ^793. 
by  this  single  vote  the  fate  of  the  monarch  was  irrevo- 
cably sealed. 

When  the  counsel  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  were 
called  in  to  hear  the  sentence,  their  tears  for  some  time  Sentence  of 
choked  their  utterance.     Malesherbes  strove  in  vain  to  noun<^^"" 
speak ;  de  S^  at  length  read  a  protest,  in  which  the 
King  solemnly  declared  his  innocence;   and   Tronchet 
earnestly  entreated  the  revocation  of  a  decree  passed  by 
so  slender  a  majority.     "  The  laws,"  it  was  said,  "  are 
passed  by  a  simple  majority." — "Yes,"  it  was  replied, 
"  but  the  laws  may  be  repealed :  but  who  shall  recall 
human  life  ?"     As  a  last  resource,  the  Girondists  pro- 
posed a  delay  for  a  limited  time ;  but  here,  too,  their 
fatal  divisions  gave  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  510 
to  269.     This  decisive  step  produced  the  utmost  emotion 
in  Paris.     All  the  members  of  the  G6t6  Droits  all  the 
avowed  or  secret  royalists,  were  in  consteraation ;  the 
Jacobins  could  hardly  believe  that  so  great  a  victory  had 
been  gained,  as  the  condemnation  of  a  king  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  over  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  was  an 
absolute  monarch.     They  redoubled  their  activity — put 
all  their  forces  on  foot — ^kept  up  an  incessant  agitation — 
thundered  night  and  day  at  their  infernal  hall,  and  at  ^  Joun.  des 
the  Cordeliers — and  earnestly  besought  all  their  adhe-  Jm!  19^'2o. 
rents  to  be  vigilant  for  the  next  two  days,  and  secure  the  xxm.^^,' 
fruits  of  so  great  a  triumph.     This  audacity  had  the  IImoi?^ 
usual  eflfect  which  force  energetically  applied  produces  on  ^'-^Ji;^ 
the  masses  of  men ;  it  paralysed  and  put  to  silence  the  ^-  ^>- 
greater  number,  and  excited  the  most  profound  indigna-  ^-  24a 
tion  in  a  few  resolute  minds. 

Louis  was  fully  prepared  for  his  fate.  During  the 
calling  of  the  vote,  he  asked  M.  de  Malesherbes,  "  Have 
you  not  met,  near  the  Temple,  the  White  Lady  ?" — 
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CHAP.    "  What  do  you  mean  V  replied  he. — "  Do  you  not  know/' 
^"^*     resumed  the  King  with  a  smile,  "  that  when  a  prince  of 


1798.  our  house  is  about  to  die,  a  female,  dressed  in  white,  is 
DigJIL  seen  wandering  roimd  the  palace  ?  My  friends,"  added 
^ductof  ^Q  ^  jjjg  defenders,  "  I  am  about  to  depart  before  you  to 
the  land  of  the  just ;  we  shall  there  be  reunited ;  and 
even  this  world  will  bless  your  virtues."  His  only  appre- 
hension was  for  his  family — "  I  have  no  hope,  and  wish 
for  none  :  I  should  be  distressed  if  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance on  my  account ;  it  would  cause  new  victims  to 
perish.  I  shudder  to  think  in  what  a  situation  I  leave 
my  children  :  it  is  by  prayer  alone  that  I  can  prepare 
my  mind  for  my  last  interview  with  them.  And  my 
faithful  servants  who  have  not  abandoned  me,  and  have 
no  means  of  subsistence  but  what  I  gave  them !  And 
the  poor  people,  they  will  be  delivered  over  to  anarchy : 
crimes  will  succeed  crimes  :  long  dissensions  will  tear 
unhappy  France !  0  my  God  1  was  this  the  result  to 
which  I  looked  for  all  my  sacrifices  ?  Was  it  for  this 
that  I  strove  on  every  occasion  for  the  happiness  of  the 
French?"  These  were  the  only  desponding  expressions 
which  escaped  him  during  this  period  of  his  captivity. 
When  M.  de  Malesherbes  came  to  the  prison  to  announce 
the  result  of  the  vote,  he  found  Louis  alone,  with  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  hands,  and  absorbed  in  a  deep 
reverie.  Without  inquiring  concerning  his  fate,  or  even 
looking  at  his  friend,  he  said — "  For  two  hours  I  have 
been  revolving  in  my  memory,  whether,  during  my  whole 
reign,  I  have  voluntarily  given  any  cause  of  complaint  to 
my  subjects ;  with  perfect  sincerity  I  can  declare,  when 
about  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  that  I  deserve 
1  Bert,  de  ^^  rcproach  at  their  hands,  and  that  I  have  never  formed 
j^ii.x.406,  a  wi^  but  for  their  happiness."  The  old  man  encouraged 
i5b]  159.  '  a  hope  that  the  sentence  mifi^ht  be  revoked  :  he  shook  his 

Th«  ill  2fi3. 

Mig.  {.  240.  head,  and  only  entreated  his  friend  not  to  leave  him  in 

246.  ^     'his  last  moments.^     But  he  was  denied  this  consolation 

by  the  cruelty  of  the  municipality :  Malesherbes  repeat- 
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edly  applied  at  the  gate,  but  never  again  obtained  admit-    chap. 

tance.     The  King  then  desired  Cl^ry  to  bring  him  the  L. 

Tolume  of  Hume's  history  which  contained  the  narrative     ^798. 
of  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  he  read  it  sedulously  for  the 
few  days  which  intervened  before  his  execution.     During 
the  five  preceding  months,  he  had  perused  two  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes. 

At  length  on  the  20th  January,  Santerre  appeared, 
with  a  deputation  from  the  municipality,  and  read  the  Santem 
sentence  of  death.  The  King  received  it  with  unshaken  ^m^^, 
firmness,  and  demanded  a  respite  of  three  days  to  pre-  Sto^elT* 
pare  for  heaven  ;  to  be  allowed  an  interview  with  his  2JSij!' 
family,  and  to  obtain  the  consolation  of  a  confessor. 
The  two  last  demands  alone  were  conceded  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  following 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  He  then  resumed  his  tranquil 
air,  and  dined  as  usual.  The  officers  who  guarded  him 
had  removed  the  knives.  "  Did  they  suppose  me,"  said 
he,  '^base  enough  to  kill  myself?  I  am  innocent,  and  can 
die  without  apprehension.''  The  last  interview  with  his 
family  presented  the  most  heart-rending  scene.  "  At 
half-past  eight,"  says  Cl^ry,  "  the  door  of  his  apartment 
opened,  and  the  Queen  appeared,  leading  by  the  hand 
the  Princess-Royal  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  they  all 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  King.  A  profound  silence 
ensued  for  some  minutes,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
a£9icted  family.  The  King  sat  down,  the  Queen  on  his 
left,  the  Princess-Royal  on  his  right,  Madame  Elizabeth 
in  front,  and  the  young  Dauphin  between  his  knees. 
This  terrible  scene  lasted  nearly  two  hours  ;  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  the  royal  family,  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  words  of  the  King,  sufficiently  evinced  that 
he  had  himself  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  con- 
demnation. At  length,  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  Louis  rose ; 
the  royal  parents  gave  each  of  them  their  blessing  to  the 
Dauphin,  while  the  Princess  still  held  the  King  embraced 
round  the  waist.      As  he  approached  the  door,   they 
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CHAP,    uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks.     *  I  assure  you  I  will 
see  you  again  in  the  morning/  said  he,  *  at  eight  o'clock/ 


communion. 


1793.  t  ^iiy  not  at  seven  V  exclaimed  they  all  at  once.  *  Well, 
^'nlfm'm.'  *^®^»  ^^  seven/  answered  the  King.  '  Adieu,  adieu !'  he 
w&sDer-  P^ODOUuced  thcsc  words  with  so  mournful  an  accent, 
niera  Mo-  that  the  lamcntatious  redoubled,  and  the  Princess-Royal 
LouiB  XVI.  fainted  at  his  feet.  At  length,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to 
L  246, 248.'  so  trying  a  scene,  the  King  embraced  them  all  in  the 
tenderest  manner,  and  tore  himself  from  their  arms."^ 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  con- 
HiBiMt  fessor,  the  Ahh6  Edgeworth,  who,  with  heroic  devotion, 
discharged  the  perilous  duty  of  attending  the  last 
moments  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  brought  to  the 
Temple  in  the  carriage  of  M.  Garat,  who,  in  that  privacy, 
disclosed  to  the  minister  of  religion  his  secret  admiration 
for  the  illustrious  accused — "  Great  God  I''  said  he,  "with 
what  a  mission  am  I  charged !  What  a  man  is  the  King ! 
what  resignation !  what  courage  I  No ;  unassisted  nature 
could  not  give  such  strength ;  there  is  something  super- 
human in  it."  Nothing  further  was  said  till  they  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  Temple ;  their  hearts  were  too  full  for 
utterance.  The  King  shed  tears  when  the  confessor 
entered.  "  Pardon,"  said  he,  "  a  moment  of  weakness ; 
I  have  lived  so  long  surrounded  by  my  enemies,  that 
habit  has  hardened  my  heart.  I  thought  I  could  never 
weep  again  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  faithful  friend  revives  the 
sensibility,  which  I  thought  had  been  for  ever  extin- 
guished. Ah!  why  should  I  love  so,  and  be  so 
beloved  ?  What  a  heart-rending  interview  I  have  had ; 
but  let  us  forget  all  but  the  great  object  of  salvation  :  on 
that  let  us  concentrate  all  our  thoughts!"  Cl^ry  then 
brought  in  supper  ;  the  King  hesitated  a  moment,  but  on 
reflection  sat  down  for  five  minutes,  and  eat  with  com- 
posure. At  twelve  he  went  to  bed,  and  slept  peaceably 
till  five.  He  then  gave  his  last  instructions  to  Cl^ry,  and 
put  into  his  hands  the  only  property  which  he  had  still 
at  his  disposal,  a  ring,  a  seal,  and  a  lock  of  hair.     "  Give 
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this  ring  to  the  Queen,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  her  with  what    chap. 
regret  I  leave  her;  give  her  abo  the  locket  containing     ^"^* 


the  hair  of  my  children ;  give  this  seal  to  the  Dauphin ;      i79a 
and  tell  them  all  what  I  suffer  at  dying  without  receiving 
their  last  embraces  ;  but  I  wish  to  spare  them  the  pain 
of  so  cruel  a  separation."     He  asked  for  scissors  to  cut 
off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  to  avoid  that  humiliating 
operation  being  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners; but  the  officers  refused  his  request.     He  then 
received  the  sacrament  from  his  confessor,  at  a  little  altar 
prepared  by  Cl^ry,  in  his  chamber,  and  heard  the  last  \^^j^^* 
service  for  the  dying  at  the  time  when  the  rolling  of  the  |?^^;^^' 
drums,  and  the  agitation  in  the  streets,  announced  the  16, 17,218. 
preparations  for  his  execution.^ 

At  nine  o'clock,  Santerre  presented  himself  in  the  ^ 
Temple.  "  You  come  to  seek  me,"  said  the  King ;  Hiswriovai 
"allow  me  a  minute."  He  went  into  his  closet,  and  ofexe^- 
immediately  came  out  with  his  last  Testament  in  his  **"*"* 
hand.  "  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  "  to  give  this  packet  to 
the  Queen,  my  wife."  "  That  is  no  concern  of  mine," 
replied  the  worthy  representative  of  the  municipality; 
"  I  am  here  only  to  conduct  you  to  the  scaffold."  The 
King  then  asked  another  member  of  the  commune  to  take 
charge  of  the  document,  and  said  to  Santeire,  "  let  us  set 
off."  The  municipality  next  day  published  the  Testa- 
ment, "  as  a  proof  of  the  fanaticism  and  crimes  of  the 
King :"  without  intending  it,  they  thereby  raised  the 
noblest  monument  to  his  memory.*  In  passing  through 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  Louis  cast  a  last  look  to  the 
tower  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the 
world ;  and  immediately  summoning  up  his  courage, 
seated  himself  calmly  in  the  carriage  beside  his  confessor, 
with  two  gendarmes  on  the  opposite  side.  During  the 
passage  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  occupied  two 
hours,  he  never  ceased  reciting  the  Psalms  which  were 
pointed  out  by  the  venerable  priest.     Even  the  soldiers 

*  See  Note  A,  Appendix,  Chap.  Tin. 
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CHAP,    were  astonished  at   his    composure.      An  attempt  at 


VIII 


rescue,  made  by  a  few  gallant  royalists  near  the  Port 
1793.  St  Martin,  failed  from  the  magnitude  of  the  military 
Mou.x.426,  force,  and  the  want  of  general  support.  The  streets 
1^254.^.  were  filled  with  an  immense  crowd,  who  beheld  in  silent 
iiLMs.  dismay  the  mournful  procession  :  a  large  body  of  troops 
m'^'Ed^'-  surrounded  the  carriage ;  a  double  file  of  soldiers  and 
wth,2iB,  national  guards,  and  a  formidable  array  of  cannon, 
rendered  hopeless  any  attempt  at  rescue.^ 

When  the  procession  arriyed  at  the  place  of  execution. 
Execution  betwecu  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs 
Jan.  21."*'  Elys^es,  near  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  he  whispered  to  M.  Edgeworth — 
"  This  is  the  place,  is  it  not  ?"  The  Place  was  lined 
with  cannon,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  heads 
extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  He  then 
descended  from  the  carriage,  and  undressed  himself  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  executioners,  but  testified  momentary 
indignation  when  they  began  to  bind  his  hands.  "  No  \" 
said  he,  "  I  will  never  submit  to  that  I  Do  what  you  are 
ordered ;  but  do  not  think  of  that.''  The  executioners 
called  for  aid,  and  the  King  looked  to  the  Abb^  Edge- 
worth,  who  exclaimed,  with  almost  inspired  felicity — 
''  Submit  to  that  outrage  as  the  last  resemblance  to  the 
Saviour,  who  is  about  to  recompense  your  suflFerings  V* 
"  Nothing,''  said  the  King,  "  but  such  an  example  would 
make  me  submit  to  such  an  afiront.  Now,  do  as  you 
please,  I  will  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs !"  At  these 
words  he  resigned  himself,  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  the 
scafibld.  He  there  received  the  sublime  benediction  from 
his  confessor — "  Son  of  St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven!" 
No  sooner  had  he  mounted,  than,  advancing  with  a  firm 
step  to  the  front  of  the  scafibld,*  with  one  look  he 

*  "Souvent  ayant  le  coup  qui  doit  nous  accabler, 
La  nuit  qui  renveloppe  a  de  quoi  nous  troubler, 
L'obscur  pressentiment  d'une  ii^juste  disgrftce 
Combat  avec  of&oi  sa  confuse  meuace ; 
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imposed  silence  on  twenty  drummers,  placed  there  to    chap. 

prevent  his  being  heard,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice — "  I  L 

die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to   my  charge ;   I      ^793. 
pardon  the  authors  of  my  death,  and  pray  Grod  that  my 
blood  may  never  fall  upon  France.     And  you,  unhappy 
people" At    these    words    Beaufranchet,    Count  ofn 


Ozat,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XV.,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  225, 227.  ' 
by  orders  of  Santerre,  commanded  the  drums  to  beat;  sSd.""!^?' 
the  executioners  seized  the  King,  and  the  descending  axe  ^^i^ 
terminated  his  existence.     One  of  the  assistants  seized  ^'^g 
the  head,  and  waved  it  in  the  air  ;  the  blood  fell  on  the  Lai  Hik 
confessor,  who  was  still  on  his  knees  beside  the  lifeless  ua. 
body  of  his  sovereign.^ 

The  body  of  Louis  was,  immediately  after  the  execu- 
tion,  removed  into  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  inteimentof 
at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  Italienne,  where  it  was  the  Ma5<i.'^ 
placed  in  a  grave  of  six  feet  square,  with  its  back  against  ^*"^''* 
the  waU  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  Large  quantities  of  quick- 
lime were  immediately  thrown  into  the  grave,  which 
occasioned  so  rapid  a  decomposition,  that  when  his 
remains  were  sought  after  in  1815,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  conveyed  to  the  royal  mausoleum  in  St  Denis,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  any  part  could  be  recovered. 
Near  the  place  where  he  was  interred.  Napoleon  com- 
menced the  splendid  Temple  of  Glory,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  professedly  as  a  memorial  of  the  Grand  Army,  but 
with  the  secret  design  of  converting  it  into  a  monument 
to  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  reveal  for  many  years,  and  till  monarchical  feelings 
were  to  a  certain  degree  restored.  The  exact  spot  was 
'afterwards  marked  by  a  little  temple  of  elegant  propor- 

MaiB  quand  ce  coup  tomb6  yient  d'^puiser  le  BOit 
Jufiqu'i  n'en  pouToir  craindre  im  plus  barbare  effoitj 
Ce  trouble  se  diasipe,  et  cette  &me  innocente, 
Qui  brave  impun6ment  la  fortune  impuissante, 
Bogarde  avec  d^dain  ce  qu'elle  a  combattu, 
Et  se  rend  tout  entidre  it  toute  sa  vertu." 

CoRNEiLLB,  CEdipe,  Act  V.  Scene  9. 
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CHAP,    tions^  which  still  attests  the  hnmble  grave.     In  this,  as 
^^''     in  so  many  other  great  designs,  he  was  interrupted  by 


1793.  the  calamities  which  occasioned  his  fall,  and  the  superb 
edifice  was  completed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  now  forms 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  beautiful  structures  in  Paris.  The  King  suflFered 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  but  rather 
nearer  the  buildings  on  the  northern  side,  on  the  same 
ground  where  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  so 
many  other  of  the  noble  victims  of  the  Revolution 
perished ;  where  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  nearly  all 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  destruction,  were  after- 
wards executed ;  and  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  Allied  sovereigns  took  their  station,  when  their  victo- 
rious armies  entered  Paris  on  the  3l8t  March  1814. 
The  greatest  of  revolutionary  crimes  was  perpetrated,  the 
greatest  of  revolutionary  punishments  was  consummated, 
on  the  same  spot.  The  history  of  modem  Europe  has 
not  a  scene  fraught  with  equally  interesting  recollections 
to  exhibit.  It  is  now  marked  by  the  colossal  obelisk  of 
blood-red  granite,  which  was  brought  from  Thebes,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  1833,  by  the  French  government.  The 
monument,  which  witnessed  the  march  of  Cambyses,  and 


1  Nap.  in 

^70^   smTived  the    conquests  of  Alexander    and   Csssar,  is 
Hist  de  u   destined  to  mark,  to  the  latest  generation,  the  scene  of 
is^ii."'     the  martyrdom  of  Louis,  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  his 
avengers.^ 

The  character  of  this  monarch  cannot  be  better  given 

Reflections  than  iu  the  words  of  the  ablest  of  the  republican  writers 

Md^L^^"!'  of  France.     "  Louis  inherited  a  revolution  from  his  an- 

*^**^*®^"     cestors  :    his  qualities  were  better  fitted  than  those  of 

any  of  his  predecessors  to  have  prevented  or  terminated 

it ;  for  he  was  capable  of  eflfecting  reform  before  it  broke 

out,  and  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  constitutional 

throne  under  its  influence.     He  was  perhaps  the  only 

monarch  who  was  subject  to  no  passion,  not  even  that  of 

power,  and  who  united  the  two  qualities  most  essential 
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to  a  good  king,  fear  of  God  and  love  of  his  people.     He    chap. 
perished,  the  yictim  of  passions  which  he  had  had  no  share     ^^^^' 


in  exciting ;  of  those  of  his  supporters,  to  which  he  was  a  i793. 
stranger ;  of  the  multitude,  which  he  had  done  nothing  to 
awaken.  Few  kings  hare  left  so  venerated  a  memory. 
History  will  inscribe  as  his  epitaph,  that,  with  a  little 
more  force  of  mind,  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  sove- 
reign.^'^  The  great  and  touching  qualities,  however,  iMig.i.24i. 
exhibited  bj  this  unhappy  monarch  in  his  later  days, 
his  unexampled  sufferings  and  tragic  fate,  must  not  throw 
into  oblivion  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  indecision 
and  weakness  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne ;  or  make  us 
forget  that  the  calamities,  the  bloodshed,  and  irretrievable 
changes  in  society  produced  by  the  Revolution,  sprang 
from  his  amiable  but  unhappy  and  unconquerable  aversion 
to  resolute  measures.  The  man  in  existence  who  knew 
France  and  the  Revolution  best,  has  left  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject.  "Had  Louis  XVI."  said  Napoleon, 
"  resisted  manfully ;  had  he  evinced  the  courage,  the  acti- 
vity, the  resolution  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  he  would 
have  triumphed.''^  The  emigration  of  the  nobility,  indeed,  •  Na^.  in 
deprived  him  of  the  principal  stay  of  the  throne ;  but  it  11213.  ' 
was  the  known  irresolution  of  his  character  which  was 
one  main  cause  of  that  defection,  by  rendering  the  whole 
dass  of  proprietors  desperate,  when  such  a  chief  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  and  the  prolonged  struggle  in  Lyons 
and  la  Vendue,  proved  what  elements  of  resistance  re- 
mained in  the  nation,  even  after  they  had  withdrawn. 

Among  those  who  voted  for  death  there  were  many, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  influenced  by  base  or  selfish  Refiectroiu 
motives ;  but  the  Girondists,  as  a  body,  did  so,  and  after-  daJ? ^X 
wards  struggled  for  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  hope  ^"aU^^ 
of  saving  his  life.     In  adopting  this  timid  course,  they  ^""^ 
erred  as  much  in  statesmanlike  wisdom  as  in  moral  virtue. 
Their  conduct  is  thus  stigmatised  by  one  of  the  greatest  . 
masters  of  political  ability  whom  modem  Europe  has  pro- 
duced,    "  The  Girondists  and  Jacobins,"  says  Napoleon, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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CHAP.    "  united  in  condemning  the  King  to  death ;  and  yet  the 
^^^^'     majority  of  the  former  had  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the 


1793.  people,  which  was  intended  to  sare  him.  This  forms  the 
inexplicable  part  of  their  conduct.  Had  they  wished  to 
preserve  his  life,  they  had  the  power  to  have  done  so : 
nothing  more  was  necessary  but  to  have  adjourned  the 
sentence,  or  condemned  him  to  exile  or  transportation ; 
but  to  condemn  him  to  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavour  to  make  his  fate  depend  on  a  popular  vote, 
was  the  height  of  imprudence  and  absurdity :  it  was,  after 
having  destroyed  the  monarchy,  to  endeavour  to  tear 
France  in  pieces  by  a  civil  war.  It  was  this  false  com- 
bination which  ruined  them.  Vergniaud,  their  main 
pillar,  was  the  very  man  who  pronounced  as  president  the 
sentence  of  death  on  Louis;  and  he  did  this  at  the 
moment  when  the  predominance  of  their  party  was  such 
in  the  Assembly,  that  it  required  several  months  of  labour, 
and  more  than  one  popular  insurrection,  to  overturn  it 
That  party  would  have  ruled  the  Convention,  destroyed 
the  Mountain,  and  governed  France,  if  they  had  at  once 
pursued  a  manly,  straightforward  course.  It  was  the 
refinements  of  metaphysicians  which  occasioned  their 
fall/'  It  is  remarkable  that  Napoleon,  in  this  instance, 
notwithstanding  his  great  penetration,  did  not  perceive 
the  real  motive  which  influenced  the  Girondists  in  adopt- 
ing this  course.  It  was  terror  and  selfishness.  By 
voting  for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  they  took  a  popular 
line,  and  if  they  had  saved  him,  would  have  compromised 
tt^,  others  ;  in  voting  directly  to  preserve  his  life,  they  would 
m^hi.  '  have  taken  an  unpopular  one,  and  compromised  them- 
selves.^ 
j^j  But  there  were  others,  doubtless,  of  a  different  character ; 

Fii»i  iilex-  many  great  and  good  men,  who  mournfully  inclined  to  the 
^d^^of  severer  course,  from  an  opinion  of  its  absolute  necessity 
totiie'R^^^  to  annihilate  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  establish  a  republic 
lutionutB.  g^jjj  imgettied.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  Camot, 
who,  when  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  gave  it  in  these 


Las 
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words — "  Death !  and  never  did  word  weigh  so  heavily    chap. 

on  my  heart/' ^     But  the  fate  of  Louis  aflFords  a  signal  1- 

proof  that  what  is  unjust  never  is  expedient,  and  that  its  ^^^^^ 
ultimate  tendency  is  to  injure  the  cause  for  which  it  was  Memo^* 
committed.  The  first  eflfect  may  frequently  answer  the  ^' 
expectations  of  its  perpetrators ;  the  last  invariably  dis- 
appoints them.  For  a  few  years  the  death  of  the  King, 
by  implicating  so  large  a  body  of  men  in  the  support  of 
the  republic,  was  favourable  to  democracy :  it  ultimately 
led  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  With  what 
eagerness  do  the  royalist  historians  now  recount  the 
scenes  in  the  Temple  !  what  would  the  republican  writers 
give  to  be  able  to  tear  the  record  of  them  from  the 
French  annals!  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  actions  of  public  men  will  be  subjects  of  thought  at  a 
future  period — ^when  interest  is  stifled,  and  passion  is 
silent — ^when  fear  has  ceased  to  agitate,  and  discord  is  at 
rest ;  but  when  conscience  has  resumed  its  sway  over  tlie 
human  heart.  Nothing  but  what  is  just,  therefore,  can 
finally  be  expedient,  because  nothing  else  can  secure  the 
permanent  concurrence  of  mankind. 

But  most  of  all,  the  tmaniirums  vote  of  the  Convention 
upon  the  guilt  of  Louis  is  the  fit  subject  of  meditation.  Theunani- 
That  among  seven  hundred  men  great    difference  of  ^%y con- 
opinion  must  have  existed  on  the  subject  is  quite  certain,  ^onS* 
and  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  division  which  followed,  ^^^ 
and  the  narrow  majority  by  which  his  death  was  ulti- 
mately voted.     Yet  even  the  friends  of  Louis  were  com- 
pelled to  commence  their  efforts  for  his  salvation  by 
voting  him  guilty.     The  real  grounds  of  his  vindication, 
those  on  which  the  opinion  of  posterity  will  be  founded, 
were  by  common  consent  abandoned.     Upon  a  point  on 
which  history  has  unanimously   decided  one  way,  the 
Convention  unanimously  decided  another.     This  result 
could  hardly  have  taken  place  in  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice,  composed  of  a  few  individuals  whose  situation* 
was  permanent,  whose  responsibility  was  fixed,  whose 


▼ention. 
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CHAP,    duties  were  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  evidence. 

VIII 

1-  It  was  the  combination  of  political  considerations  which 

1793.     proved   fatal  to  Louis :   terror  at  a  relapse  into  the 
ancient  bondage  to  the  throne  ;  fears  for  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  innumerable  crimes ;  dread  of  the  revolu- 
tionary axe,  already  suspended  over  the  country.     Such 
is  the  general  eflfect  of  blending  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  functions ;  of  intrusting  the  life  of  a  man  to  a 
1  Tool.  Hi.    popular  assembly,  in  which  numbers  diminish  the  sense 
Mi^.  i.  237.  of  responsibility,  without  increasing  the  power  of  thought; 
^  *•  ^^»  and  the  contagion  of  a  multitude  adds  to  the  force  of 
passion,  without  diminishing  the  influence  of  fear.^ 
JQ3  But  this  is  not  all.     This  extraordinary  vote  is  a  signal 

ftiUiMtotes  proof  of  the  effects  of  democratic  institutions,  and  of  the 
ofadetpotic  uttcr  impossibility  of  free  discussion  existing,  or  public 
myonty.  j^gj.j^  being  done,  in  a  country  in  which  the  whole 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  popular  scale.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  America  the  press,  when  united,  is  omnipotent, 
and  can,  at  any  time,  drive  the  most  innocent  person  into 
exile;  and  that  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law, 
though  unexceptionable  between  man  and  man,  are  often 
notoriously  unjust  on  any  popular  question,  from  the 
absence  of  any  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  people. 
The  same  truth  was  experienced,  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  on  the  trial  of  Louis.  That  those  who  were 
inclined  to  save  him  in  the  Convention  were  men  of  the 
greatest  talents,  is  evident  from  their  speeches ;  that  they 
were  possessed  of  the  noblest  courage,  was  afterwards 
proved  by  their  deaths.  Yet  these  intrepid  men  were 
obliged,  for  his  sake,  to  commence  the  struggle  by  voting 
him  guilty.  To  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  have  delivered  him  unsupported  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies ;  to  have  totally  destroyed  their  influence  with 
the  people  ;  to  have  ruined  themselves  without  saving  him. 
So  true  is  it,  that  the  extreme  of  democracy  is  as  fatal  to 
freedom  as  unmitigated  despotism  ;  that  truth  is  as  seldom 
heard  in  the  assemblies  of  the  multitude  as  in  the  halls  of 
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princes ;  and  that,  without  a  due  equipoise  between  the    chap. 
conflicting  ranks  of  society,  the  balance  may  be  cast  as     ^^"' 
far  the  one  way  as  the  other,  and  the  axe  of  the  populace      ^^93. 
become  as  subyersive  of  justice  as  the  bowstring  of  the 
Sultaun. 

But  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail  The  reign  of 
injustice  is  not  eternal ;  no  special  interposition  of  Frovi-  Reflections 
dence  is  required  to  arrest  it ;  no  avenging  angel  need  ^  u^*^ 
descend  to  terminate  its  wrathful  course.  It  destroys 
itself  by  its  own  violence  :  the  counteracting  force  arises 
from  its  own  iniquity ;  the  avenging  angel  is  found  in 
the  human  heart.  In  vain  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
subjected  Louis  to  every  indignity ;  in  vain  the  execu- 
tioners bound  his  arms,  and  the  revolutionary  drums 
stifled  his  voice;  in  vain  the  edge  of  the  guillotine 
destroyed  his  body,  and  his  remains  were  consigned  to 
unhallowed  ground.  His  spirit  has  triumphed  over  the 
wickedness  of  his  oppressors.  From  his  death  has  begun 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  order  and  religion  throughout 
the  globe.  His  sufierings  have  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  monarchy  than  all  the  vices  of  his  predecessors  had 
undone.  The  corruptions  had  become  such,  that  they 
could  be  expiated,  as  has  been  finely  said,  only  "  by  the 
blood  of  the  just  ascending  to  heaven  by  the  steps  of  the 
scafibld.'^* 

It  is  by  the  last  emotions  that  the  great  impression  on 
mankind  is  made.  In  this  view  it  was  eminently  favour-  its  ^^- 
able  to  the  interests  of  society  that  the  crisis  of  the  ^^^, 
French  monarchy  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Louis.  It  fell 
not  during  the  days  of  its  splendour  or  its  wickedness ; 
under  the  haughtiness  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  infamy  of 
du  Barrl  It  perished  in  the  person  of  a  spotless 
monarch,  who,  most  of  all  his  subjects,  loved  the  people ; 
whose  life  had  literally  been  spent  in  doing  good ;  whose 
failings,  equally  with  his  virtues,  should  have  protected 
him  from  popular  violence.     Had  he  possessed  more 

*  Db  TooQxnsviLLB,  Eittoiare  de  Louis  XV.  ii  538. 
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CHAP,    daring,  he  would  have  been  less  unfortunate ;  had  he 
^^^^'     strenuously  supported  the  cause  of  royalty,  he  would  not 


1793.  have  sujflfered  from  the  fiiry  of  the  populace ;  had  he  been 
more  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  others,  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  saved  his  own.  But  such  warlike  or  ambi- 
tious qualities  could  not  with  certainty  have  been  relied 
upon  to  arrest  the  Revolution ;  they  would  have  post- 
poned it  to  another  reign,  but  it  might,  under  the  nde  of 
an  equally  irresolute  prince,  have  then  come  under  darker 
auspices,  when  the  cessation  of  tyranny  had  not  extin- 
guished the  real  cause  of  popular  complaint,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  monarch  had  not  made  unpardonable  the 
fury  of  the  people.  The  catastrophe  occurred  when  all 
the  generous  feelings  of  our  nature  were  awakened  on  the 
suffering  side,  to  a  sovereign  who  had  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  than  all  the  ancestors  of  his  race; 
whose  forbearance  had  been  rewarded  by  encroachment ; 
his  meekness  by  licentiousness ;  his  aversion  to  violence 
by  the  thirst  for  human  blood.  A  monarch  of  a  more 
energetic  character  might  have  done  more  to  postpone  the 
Revolution ;  none  could  have  done  so  much  to  prevent 
its  recurrence, 
j^  Nor  has  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  been  lost  to  the  imme- 

Anduiti-     diate  interests  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.     His 

matB  bene-  •  ..  •■  •  i*»  «»•  i»  • 

ficiai  effects,  resignation  m  adversity,  charity  m  suffenng,  heroism  in 
death,  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  terrors  of  the  repub- 
lican reign,  the  glories  of  the  imperial  throne,  have  passed 
away ;  but  the  spotless  termination  of  the  monarchy  has 
left  an  impression  on  mankind  which  will  never  be  effaced. 
In  the  darkest  night  of  the  moral  world,  a  flame  has 
appeared  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  at  first  feeble  and 
struggling  for  existence,  but  which  now  bums  with  a 
steady  ray,  and  has  thrown  a  sainted  light  over  the  faU 
of  the  French  monarchy.  The  days,  indeed,  of  super- 
stition are  past :  multitudes  of  pilgrims  will  not  throng 
to  his  tomb,  and  stone  will  not  be  worn  by  the  knees  of 
his  worshippers ;  but  the  days  of  admiration  for  departed 
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excellence  will  never  be  past.     To  his  historic  shrine  will    chap. 
come  the  yirtuovis  and  the  pious  through  every  succeeding     ^"'' 
age :  his  fate  will  be  commiserated^  his  memory  revered,     W^- 
his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as  justice  and  mercy 
shall  prevail  upon  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STATE  OP  EUROPE  PRIOR  TO  THE  WAR,  AND  CAUSES  WHICH 
LED  TO  IT, 


CHAP.       "A  Revolution   in   France,"  says  Napoleon,  "is 
^^'      always,  sooner  or  later,   followed  by  a  Reyolution  in 


1792.     Europe."     Placed  in  the  centre  of  modem  civilisation, 
Q^;^^    this  great  country  has,  in  eyery  age,  communicated  the 
eSS^^^IiT  ™P^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^  changes  to  the  adjoining  states.     It 
oonfwqnence  was  HOt  to  bc  oxpcctcd  that  SO  important  an  event  as 
Frendi  Re-  the  Frcuch  RcYolution,  rousing  as  it  did  the  passions  of 
voution.     ^^^^  ^^^  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  another  portion  of 
mankind,  all  the  world  over,  should  long  remain  an 
object  of  passive  observation  to  the  adjoining  states.     It 
addressed  itself  to  the  hopes  and  prejudices  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  every  countoy,  and,  exciting  their 
ill-smothered  indignation  against  their  superiors^  super- 
added to  the  sense  of  real  injuries  the  more  powerM 
stimulus  of  revolutionary  ambition.     A  ferment,  accor- 
dingly, immediately  began  to  spread  through  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ;    extravagant   hopes  were  formed ; 
chimerical  anticipations  indulged ;    and   the  labouring 
classes,  inflated  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  their  brethren 
in  France,  deemed  the  time  approaching  when  the  dis- 
tinctions of  society  were  to  cease,  and  the  miseries  of 
poverty  to  expire,  amidst  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
people.      The  rise  of  this  terrible  spirit,   destined  to 
convulse  the  globe,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  all  the 
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European  monarchies.  From  it  sprang  the  bloody  wars  chap. 
of  the  French  Revolution,  undertaken  to  crush  the  evil,  ^^' 
but  which  at  first  tended  only  to  extend  its  devastation  1792. 
by  ingrafting  on  the  energy  of  democratic  ambition  the 
power  of  military  conquest.  With  them  began  a  new 
series  of  strifes ;  they  terminated  the  contests  of  kings 
among  each  other,  and  conmienced  that  of  one  social 
principle  against  another.  Wars,  thenceforward,  became 
the  result  of  conflicting  opinions  rather  than  of  contend- 
ing interests,  and  the  jealousies  of  sovereigns  amongst 
each  other  were  forgotten  in  the  vehement  animosities  of 
their  subjects.  They  assumed  a  less  interested  but 
more  terrible  character ;  the  passions  which  were  roused 
brought  whole  nations  into  the  field,  and  the  strife  which 
ensued  involved  every  thing  which  wa^  most  dear  to  all 
classes  of  society. 

Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  were  the 
most  powerful  monarchies,  apart  from  France,  that  then 
existed  in  Europe  ;  and  some  account  of  them  is  indis- 
pensable before  entering  on  the  events  which  led  to  the 
war. 

If  we  consider  the  geographical  extent  and  physical 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  nothing  in  the  whole  annals  supeifimi 
of  mankind  appears  more  extraordinary  than  the  vast  SritSiuiM! 
and  durable  impression  that  country  has  made  in  human 
afifairs.  Including  Ireland,  the  British  islands  comprise 
only  91,000  geographical  or  122,000  square  English 
miles.  This  extent  is  little  more  than  half  of  the  area 
of  France,  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  of  Austria, 
and  scarce  a  thirteenth  of  that  of  Russia  in  Europe 
alone.*     A  large  part  of  this  diminutive  territory  is 


Sq.  Geog.  Miles. 
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sterile  and  unproductiye.  In  Scotland  alone,  the  monn- 
tain  wastes,  part  of  which  are  improvable,  extend  over 
fourteen  millions  of  acres,  being  nearly  four-fifths  of 
that  whole  country.  The  wastes  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  cover  no  less  than  30,871,000  acres,  being 
about  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  territory,  which  con- 
tains 77,000,000  acres.  Of  the  part  which  is  under 
cultivation,  not  20,000,000  acres  in  both  islands 
are  under  the  plough,  the  meadows  and  pasturage 
which  cover  so  vast  an  extent  of  England  being  above 
27,000,000.  Thus  the  arable  land  which  furnishes  the 
staple  of  subsistence  to  the  population  of  the  British 
islands,  which  is  now  just  27,000,000  souls,  is  under 
20,000,000  acres,  or  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  each. 
This  is  after  taking  into  view  the  grain  that  is  absorbed 
in  maintaining  horses  and  cattle  ;  an  astonishing  fact, 
when  the  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land 
which  is  consumed  in  brewing  and  distillation  is  taken 
into  consideration.-^  * 

The  aspect  of  nature  is  very  various  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  British  islands.  In  the  south  of  England, 
and  in  the  level  parts  of  Ireland,  the  earth  is  fertile,  the 
climate  temperate.  Vegetation,  unaided,  springs  up  in 
rich  luxuriance,  and  huge  trees,  the  sure  mark  of  a  prolific 
soil,  adorn  and  give  variety  to  the  landscape.  A  range 
of  mountains,  almost  uninterrupted  by  plains,  runs  along 
the  whole  western  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  forms  sue- 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  several  proportions  of  arable  land, 
meadow,  and  waste,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time,  (1848.) 


Wales,        ... 
Scotland,    ... 
Ireland,      ... 
Lesser  islands. 

AraUe  and 
Garden. 

Pasture  and 
Meadow. 

Waste 
Cultivable. 

Waste  Un- 
improvable. 

Total. 

10,262,800 

890,670 

2,493.960 

6,389.040 

109,630 

16,879,200 

2,226,430 

2,771,060 

6,736,240 

274,000 

8,434,000 

630,000 

6,960,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 

8,266,400 
1,106,000 
8,623,930 
2,416,664 
669,469 

32,332,400 

4,762,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1.119,099 

19,136,990 

27,386,920 

14,980,000 

16,871,463 

77,894,433 

— ^Pobteb's  Progress  of  ike  NoHon,  i.  p.  177. 
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cessiyely  the  western  and  Bouthem  Highlands  of  Scotland,  chap. 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Wales,  and  the  high  ^^ 
grounds  of  Devonshire.  Another  ridge  of  inferior  height,  1792. 
and  often  rather  a  series  of  elevated  plateaus  than  a  range 
of  hills,  runs  parallel  to  the  former,  and,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, intersects  from  north  to  south  th^  whole  of  the 
island.  It  forms  successively  the  green  hills  and  grassy 
dells  of  southern  Scotland,  the  dark  and  shapeless  swelk 
of  Stanmore  and  Ingleborough,  and  the  romantic  slopes 
of  Derbyshire.  But  this  ridge  does  not  extend  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames ;  its  vast  moors  and  dark  heaths 
are  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  ;  to  the 
south  of  that  river  the  hills  are  gentle,  fertility  general, 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  arable  land  spreads  out  into 
level  plains,  rivalling  those  of  Lombardy  and  Flanders  in 
extent  and  fertility. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  accordingly,  from 
this  inclination  of  the  ground,  flow  from  the  high  grounds  Riven  of 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  sea  on  either  side.  Of  ^^. 
these  the  principal  are  the  Thames,  which,  after  stealing 
past  the  spires  and  domes  of  Oidbrd,  flows  through  green 
meadows  to  that  mighty  capital,  the  modem  Babylon, 
where  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  found  its 
emporium  ;  the  Severn,  which  winds  through  beauteous 
vales  and  flowering  orchards,  to  the  great  mercantile  out- 
let of  Bristol ;  the  Mersey,  which  beholds  at  its  estuary 
the  whole  commerce  of  England  and  America  accumu- 
lated in  a  single  harbour ;  the  Tyne  and  the  Humber, 
which,  meandering  to  the  eastward  through  the  rich  plains 
of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  float  in  their  bosoms,  where 
they  join  the  sea,  the  vast  coasting  navy  of  England. 
Nor  are  the  rivers  of  Scotland  less  noted  by  the  efibrts 
of  industry  and  the  magic  of  song.  The  Clyde,  after 
descending  over  cataracts  inferior  only  to  that  of  Schaff- 
hausen  in  sublimity,  flows  through  luxuriant  beauty  to 
the  vast  commercial  city  of  Glasgow,  and  issues  to  the 
sea  beneath  the  noble  mountains  of  Arran ;  the  Forth, 
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CHAP,    separating,  as  it  were,  the  island  into  two  parts,  opens 

; into  the  beautiful  estuary  that  bears  its  name,  and  gives 

1792.  life  to  the  matchless  landscape  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  Tay, 
long  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  winding  through 
Highland  glens,  at  length  issues  into  the  plains  by  the 
magnificent  gorge  of  Dunkeld,  and  washes  successively 
the  rich  fields  of  Perthshire,  and  the  rising  harbour  of 
Dundee ;  the  Dee,  flowing  in  a  sequestered  valley,  be- 
tween lofty  mountains,  meanders  far  amidst  pine  forests, 
till  it  joins  the  sea  beside  the  crowded  harbour  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Tweed,  albeit 
never  losing  its  pastoral  character,  nor  mingling  with  the 
busy  scenes  of  men,  has  yet  acquired  deathless  renown  ; 
for  it  first  inspired  the  genius,  and  now  flows  pa^t  the 
grave  of  Scott. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is 
Genenj  susccptiblc  of  Cultivation,  is  incomparably  less  favoured 
sS^d.  by  nature  than  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
The  level  portions  of  the  country  are  few  and  narrow, 
generally  spreading  little  more  than  a  few  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  numerous  streams  and  rivers  which 
descend  from  its  hills  and  elevated  moors.  The  inter- 
mediate districts,  covered  with  heath  or  rushes,  variously 
elevated  from  three  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
are  in  great  part  incapable  of  profitable  cultivation  ;  and 
even  after  the  efibrts  of  husbandry  have  been  applied  to 
them,  constant  industry  and  no  small  expenditure  of 
capital  are  require4  to  prevent  them  from  being  overrun 
by  their  original  vegetation,  and  becoming  again  the 
abode  of  the  moorfowl  and  the  plover.  In  the  Highlands, 
which  cover  four-fifths  of  the  region  beyond  the  Forth, 
nature  has  stamped  a  character  upon  the  country  which 
must  remain  for  ever  the  same.  All  the  efibrts  of  man 
there  appear  as  nothing  amidst  the  gloomy  immensity  of 
the  mountains,  or  the  dark  shades  of  the  forests ;  and 
the  eloquent  description  oj  Gibbon  of  Caledonia  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  is  there  still  applicable,  at  least  to 
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inanimate  objects  —  ^'  The  masters  of  the  fairest  and  the    chap. 
most  wealthy  portion  of  the  globe  turned  with  contempt      '^" 


from  gloomy  hills  assailed  by  the  winter  tempest,  from      ^^^• 
lakes  conceaJed  in  a  blue  mist,  and  from  cold  and  lonely  ^^^^^'i 
heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  forest  were  chased  by  p-  6. 
a  troop  of  naked  barbarians/'^ 

Ireland,  if  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country  are 
alone  considered,  appears  to  hare  been  more  bountifully  o«nenj 
dealt  with  by  nature  than  any  part  of  equal  extent  in  i^^*^ 
Great  Britain.  Without  the  vast  mountain  ranges  of 
Scotland,  without  the  sharp  gravelly  downs  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  bring  to  fertility  in  England,  it  has  a  soil 
generally  level  and  rich,  and  a  temperature  equally 
removed  from  the  scorching  heats  of  tropical,  or  the  cold 
storms  of  northern  climates.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the 
air  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  where  it  projects 
into  the  Atlantic  waves,  that  snow  seldom  lies  more  than 
a  single  day  ;  and  the  rocks  of  Killamey  and  Bantry 
Bay  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  fringe  of  arbutus,  on 
which  its  brilliant  scarlet  berry  is  often  to  be  seen  ;  a 
proof  of  the  softness  of  winter,  which  is  not  again  to  be 
met  with  till  the  traveller,  after  traversing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  reaches  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  Terracina. 
Owing  to  the  maritime  character  of  the  climate,  the 
warmth  of  summer  is  not  proportionate  to  the  mildness 
of  winter,  and  frequent  rains  attest  the  agency  of  the 
clouds  which  have  become  charged  with  humidity  in 
their  passage  over  the  Atlantic.  But  this  humidity  is 
itself  a  prolific  source  of  riches  ;  it  promotes  a  rapid  and 
ahnost  ceaseless  vegetation,  which  appears  in  the  vast 
produce  of  the  pastures,  and  the  extraordinary  rapidity  , 
with  which  trees  and  evergreens  spring  up  in  every  shel-  obaervation. 
tered  situation.^ 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  proof  that  ever 
occurred  of  the  superior  influence  of  mental  qualities  over 
physical  circumstances,  in  the  production  of  human  feli- 
city, that  this  fertile  and  beautiful  island  has  always  been 
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CHAP,    incomparably  the  worst-conditioned  part  of  the  British 
dominions  ;  and  that  Scotland,  which  has  been  blessed 


1792.     rather  than  cm-sed  with  a  rigorous  chmate  and  sterile 
Difference    s^il,  is  bj  universal  consent  admitted  to  be  the  best. 
^™tli^^  From  the  investigations  made  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
goduceof    mittee  of  the  Lords  in  1836  and  1837,  it  distinctly  ap- 
tain  and      peared  that  the  ayera^^e  produce  of  an  acre  in  Ireland  is 
not  a  fourth  of  what  it  is  in  England,  although  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it  is  twice  as  great ;  in 
other  words,  an  equal  amount  of  agricultural  labour  pro- 
duces eight  times  as  much  subsistence  in  England  as  in 
Ireland.     And  while  the  average   produce   in   all  the 
counties  of  England  is  two  quarters  and  five  bushels  of 
wheat  an  acre,*  in  Scotland  it  is,  of  the  same  grain, 
somewhat  above  three  quarters  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  raised  from  the  5,500,000  acres  of 
arable  and  grass  land  of  the  latter  country,  is  £20,435,000 
I  Lords' Re-  aunually.     Thus,  on  a  much  inferior  soil,  and  under  the 
Md'i837;    infl^^nce  of  a  much  ruder  climate,  the  produce  of  an 
stlt^f En  -  ^Q^^  amount  of  agricultural  labour  is  fully  ten  times 
land,  i.  476.  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland — a  fact  which  speaks 
sc*otiand'i!  volumes  as  to  the  incalculable  influence  of  national  char 
tSn,  p?  22.  racter  and  industrious  habits  on  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  nations.^ 

The  population  of  the  British  islands,  which,  by  the 
Popuution  census  in  1841,  was  above  27,000,000,  had  certainly  not 
tfahiBi^"  attained  in  1 793,  when  the  contest  commenced,  to  much 
more  than  half  that  number.  By  the  census  of  1801, 
which  was  the  first  regular  one  that  ever  was  taken,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  was  10,942,000  souls  ;  and 
eight  years  before,  it  certainly  could  not  have  exceeded 
10,000,000.  If  to  this  is  added  4,000,000  for  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  at  the  same  period,  the  result  will 
be  about  14,000,000  for  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 


*  Of  oats,  the  average  is  4  quarters  34  bushels;  of  barley,  4  quarters  i 
bushel.-— M'Culloch's  British  Empim,  L  476. 
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British  islands  when  the  war  broke  out  *  This  limited 
population,  and  the  slow  progress  which  it  had  made 
during  the  preceding  century,  is  very  remarkable,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  wonderful  achierements  of  the 
country  with  those  inconsiderable  numbers,  the  much 
greater  population  of  the  country  to  which  it  was  opposed, 
which  had  in  France  alone  25,000,000  souls,  or  the  pro- 
digious start  which  the  numbers  of  the  people  have  since 
made,  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  strife.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  British  isles  had  not  advanced  more  than 
seventy  per  cent  in  the  preceding  century,  whereas  in  the 
half  century  that  next  elapsed  it  doubled  ;  f  and  this 
great  increase  has  taken  place  during  a  contest  for  life  or 
death  with  an  enemy,  which,  beginning  with  25,000,000 
under  its  rule,  at  one  period  came  to  have  42,000,000, 
besides  as  many  more  arrayed  among  its  allied  or 
tributary  states.  Nothing  can  evince  more  clearly  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  contest,  or  the  prodigious  influ- 

*  The  census  of  1841,  which  combines  the  general  results  of  all  those 
hitherto  made  by  authority  of  govemment,  exhibits  the  following  picture  of 
the  progress  of  the  population  of  the  empire  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century : — 


Great  Britain,  viz. 

England, 

Wales, 

Travelling, 

Scotland, 

Great  Britain, 
Ireland, 
LetBser  islands, 
Army,  navy,  &c. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

8,882,434 
547,346 

1,699,068 

9,638,827 
611,788 

1,806,688 

11,261,437 
717,439 

2,096,466 

18,091,006 
806,182 

2,365,114 

14,996,138 

911,603 

6,016 

2,620,184 

10,472,048 
5,396,436 

470,686 

11,906,303 
6,987,836 

640,300 

14,072,231 

6,801,827 

89,488 

319,300 

16,262,301 

7,767,401 

103,600 

277,017 

18,631,941 

8,175,124 

124,040 

188,468 

16,338,102 

18,684,669 

21,262,966 

24,410,429 

27,019,668 

— Censut,  1841,  p.  7,  8. 

t  The  progress  of  population  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  preceding 
century,  had  been  very  different : — 


1700 

5,184,616 

1710 

5,066,337 

1720 

5,345,361 

1780 

5,687,993 

1740 

6,829,705 

1750 

6,089,684 

1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 


6,479,730 
7,227,686 
7,814,827 
8,640,738 
9,187,176 


CHAP. 
IX. 

1792. 


— Portbb'8  Proffrm  ofiheNatUm,  i,  14. 
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CHAP,    ence  of  the  energy  it  developed  upon  the  future  growth 
'. —  and  destinies  of  mankind. 


ence  of  tace 
on  national 
character. 


1792.         r£i^Q  contrast  aflforded  by  the  present  situation  of  the 
Qreaf'influ-  southem  and  western  parts  of  Ireland  (for  the  north 
is  peopled  by  the  British  race,  and  in  character  much 
resembles  Great  Britain)  aflFords  decisive  evidence  that  it 
is  in  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  main  cause  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  empire. 
Philosophers  may  have  some  difficulty  in  explaining  how 
it  happens ;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history 
must  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  in  the  intellectual  qualities  and  ruling  propen- 
sities of  the  various  races  of  mankind  ;  and  that  to  the 
indehble  influence  of  this  cause,  more  even  than  to  the 
effect  of  climate,  situation,  or  institutions,  the  extraordinary 
diversities  in  the  history  and  ultimate  fate  of  nations  are 
to  be  ascribed.     While  some  are  industrious,  energetic, 
and  persevering,  others,  under  precisely  similar  physical 
circumstances,  are  impassioned,  volatile,  and  capricious. 
While  some  have  an  elasticity  which  causes  them  to  rise 
superior  to  the  greatest  calamities,  and  often  extract  good 
out  of  the  extremity  of  evil,  others  are  distinguished  by  a 
heedlessness  which  nothing  can  overcome,  and  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  future  which  renders  valueless  in  their 
hands  the  greatest  present  advantages.  Institutions,  which 
philosophers  contemporary  with  the  French  Revolution 
generally  represented  as  the  real  moulders  of  human 
character,  it  is  now  seen,  are  in  reality  more  firequently 
moulded  by  it.     Forms  of  government  are  rather  the 
result  of  national  temperament,  long  and  imperceptibly 
acting  on  the  administration  of  pubhc  affairs,  than  the 
means  of  producing  any  durable  alteration  in  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  subjected  to  their  influence.     No  cala- 
mities have  been  found  to  be  so  overwhelming  as  those 
arising  from  the  forcible  transference  to  the  people  of  one 
race   of  the  institutions  of  another.     The  example  of 
Poland  sinking  into  ruin,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
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neighbouring  empires  of  Austria^  Russia^  and  Prussia    chap. 
were  rising  to  greatness ;  of  Britain,  great,  powerful,  and      ^^' 
prosperous,  when  the  people  of  the  south  and  west  of     ^792. 
Ireland  are  poor,  indolent,  and  discontented ;  of  the  South 
American  republics,  lost  in  an  endless  maze  of  conyulsions, 
at  the  time  when  the  Federal  Union  of  the  north  of  the 
same  continent  is  blessed  with  remarkable  social  prosperity ; 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  Revolution,  terminating 
in  a  monarchy  as  despotic  as  that  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
of  Spain,  wellnigh  blotted  from  the  book  of  nations  by 
the  iniquitous  forcing  upon  it  of  liberal  institutions,  under 
which  other  states  haye  risen  to  durable  celebrity, — ^hare 
not  been  written  in  yain  in  the  annals  of  history. 

The  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  has  now 
become  that  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  chanctorof 
the  province  of  Ulster,  where  their  race  has  long  been  al^^**" 
predominant,  is  very  remarkable,  and  differs  in  many 
essential  particulars  from  any  which  has  yet  appeared 
among  mankind.  It  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  any 
one  family  of  men,  or  it  would  never  have  done  such  great 
things.  Formed  by  the  successive  inroads  of  many  dif- 
ferent hordes,  who  settled  at  different  times  in  their  terri- 
tories, that  race  early  acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity 
a  character  almost  exclusively  its  own.  Upon  the  original 
stock  of  the  Celts  or  Gaels,  the  descendants  of  whom,  in 
nearly  unmixed  purity,  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the 
mountains  of  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  Cumberland, 
and  Wales,  there  has  been  successively  engrafted  the  blood 
of  the  brave  and  persevering  Romans,  of  the  simple  and 
honest  Saxons,  of  the  ruthless  and  rapacious  Danes,  and 
of  the  chivalrous  and  haughty  Normans.  That  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  those 
different  races  of  conquerors,  need  be  told  to  none  who 
reflect  on  the  language  which  the  English  speak,  the  name 
which  they  bear,  the  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  by  which 
they  are  in  general  distinguished.  But  it  is  not  the 
German  blood  alone  which  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  British 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP,    people — ^it  is  not  German  simplicity  alone  which  appears 

! —  amongst  them.     Other  nations  have  bequeathed  to  them 

1792.  tiieir  peculiarities  and  dispositions  ;  and  it  is  the  blending 
of  the  whole  which  has  produced  the  mingled  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  British  character. 

The  grand  peculiarijiies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
Energy' and  their  EN£RGT  and  PERSEYERAKGE.  The  historj  of  nations, 
^""^the  BS  much  as  the  experience  of  common  life  around  us, 
^0^  must  convince  every  one,  that  although  these  qualities, 
if  turned  into  a  wrong  direction,  may  often  become  the 
source  of  the  greatest  calamities,  yet  they  are  an  element 
essential  both  for  national  and  individual  success ;  and 
that,  if  kept  in  the  right  channel,  they  are  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  public  or  private  elevation.  The  Germans 
are  as  persevering,  the  Normans*as  ardent ;  it  is  the  union 
of  ardour  with  perseverance,  of  energy  with  industry,  of 
fixity  of  purpose  with  eflFort  in  pursuit,  which  characterises 
England,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  its  long-continued 
greatness.  And  these  qualities  appear  in  the  clearest 
manner  both  in  its  past  history  and  present  situation. 
In  other  states,  great  and  heroic,  but  generally  transient, 
eflForts  in  defence  of  freedom  have  been  made  ;  but  in 
England  the  people  have  never  ceased  to  contend  for  that 
blessing  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor — a  period 
now  of  a  thousand  years.  In  other  free  conmiunities,  the 
aristocracy  have  uniformly  in  the  end  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  internal  ambition,  or  the  force  of  external 
power ;  but  in  England,  though  often  sorely  straitened, 
and  at  times  to  aU  appearance  entirely  overthrown,  the 
nobles  have  ever  in  the  end  reasserted  their  pre-eminence, 
and  acquired  the  lead  in  the  state.  Impatient  of  injury, 
the  English  are  submissive  to  taxation,  when  they  see  its 
necessi^,  and  hence  the  astonishing  national  efforts  which 
this  nation  has  repeatedly  made.*     In  other  countries, 

*  "  Ipsi  Britonni  delectom  ac  tribute  et  injuncta  imperii  muneraimpigre  obeant^ 
si  ii\jiiri8e  abdnt ;  has  eegre  tolerant,  jam  domiti  ut  pareant^  nondum  ut  aerviant.* 
— TAorrUB^  Agrioola,  o.  181 — National  character  seems  indelible  and  unchange- 
able ;  this  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  English  at  the  present  day. 
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wealth  has  for  a  seafion,  generally  fleeting,  attended  the    chap. 
victories  of  pover,  or  the  combinations  of  wisdom  ;  but  in      ^^ 


England  the  efforts  of  the  nation  to  acquire  opulence,  ^7iw. 
though  often  misdirected  and  calamitous,  have  been  so 
incessant,  that  they  have  now  acquired  a  colossal  amount 
of  power  and  riches  unknown  in  any  former  age  of  the 
world.*  In  other  countries,  external  success  has  been 
various,  and  successive  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  national 
progress  have  attested  the  mutability  of  the  smiles  of 
fortune  ;  but  in  England  alone  in  modem,  as  in  Rome  in 
ancient  times,  this  general  instability  in  human  afiairs 
seems  to  have  been  mastered  by  some  higher  power ;  and 
though  calamities,  numerous  and  dreadful,  have  been  sus- 
tained, yet  they  have  been  all  speedily  repaired,  until  the 
empire  has  encircled  the  globe  in  its  arms,  and  attained  a 
magnitude  unattained  either  by  the  legions  of  Csesar  or 
the  phalanx  of  Alexander. 

But  this  energy  and  perseverance  are  valuable  national 
qualities  only  when  properly  directed  ;  they  are  nearly  Their  <ii 
allied  to  corresponding  vices,  and  may,  if  turned  to  selfish  ^^ 
or  unworthy  purposes,  become  the  source  of  unbounded 
corruption  and  irreparable  calamities.     The  English  will 
do  nothing  by  halves  ;  if  they  become  corrupt,  they  will 

*  The  followmg  Table  ezbibitB  a  picture  of  the  BritiBh  Empire  at  this 
period  (1841)  >- 


Bztontin 


Obeat  BRiTAnr,  vis. : — 


Wales,    . 
Bcotland, 

Travelljzig, 


Total,  Great  Britain, 
Ireland, 
Leeaer  Idee, 
Dependendee  in  Europe, 

do.  Aaia,  India, 

do.  Ceylon,  and  Hong  Kong, 

do.  Africa, 

do.  North  America, 


14,995,188  50,387 

911,608  7,425 

2,620,184  82,167 


5,016 


18,581,941  89,979 

8,175,124  82,512 

114,040  882 

168,729  124 

88,800,000  680^00 

1,242,000  24,664 

288,618  200,723 

1,580,400  754,577 


Carryforward,  118,840,847    1,782,911 
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CHAP,  be  corrupt  indeed.  A  bad  Englishman  may  not  be  so 
^^'  cruel,  but  he  is  in  other  respects  a  more  profligate  and 
*792..  hardened  villain  than  the  wicked  of  any  other  European 
state.  The  same  fixity  of  purpose  and  ardour  in  pursuit, 
which,  rightly  directed,  leads  to  greatness  and  renown,  if 
turned  to  selfish  or  degrading  objects,  must  end  in  the 
most  overwhelmipg  corruption.  The  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  are  grave  ;  and  it  is  in  grave  nations,  as  in  indi- 
viduals, that  intensity  and  durability  of  passion  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  shallow  streams  only  that  sparkle  and  ripple 
in  their  course  ;  the  greater  the  force  of  the  current  in 
the  deep  one,  the  more  smooth  is  its  surface.  Already 
the  national  temperament  has  given  evident  marks  of  a 
tendency  to  set  in  toward  the  wrong  direction,  and  woe 
to  the  nation  when  that  becomes  general !  An  insatiable 
thirst  for  excitement  and  pleasure  in  some  classes,  an 
unbounded  desire  for  wealth  or  distinction  in  others,  have 
become  as  it  were  national  characteristics,  and  scruples  in 
the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be  gained  are 
fast  melting  away  before  the  increasing  ardour  in  the 
pursuit.  The  prodigious  extent  to  which  the  passions  for 
intoxication  and  sexual  licentiousness  are  indulged  in  all 
our  great  towns,  may  prove  to  what  lengths  the  tempera- 


Extent  In 

English 

Population. 

■q.milas. 

Brought  over,  ' 

118,840,847 

1,782,911 

Dependencies  in  South  America, 

100,800 

52,400 

do.            West  Indies, 

790,800 

77,552 

197,912 

474,000 

114,429,869 

2,886,863 

Army  and  Navy,     .           .           .           .           . 

189,458 

Total  British  Empire, 

114,618,812 

Protected  States  in  Europe,  (Ionian  Islands,) 

221,057 

1,041 

do.           India,        .... 

40,000,000 

550,000 

.  Total  British  Empire  and  dependencies. 

154,889,969 

2,887,904 

Cmaut  1841 ;  and  MdUe  Brm,  iy.  154,  257. 

The  Roman  empire  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  elevation  contained 
120,000,000  of  inhabitants :  that  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  about  80,000,000. 
The  former  embraced  1,600,000  square  miles,  for  the  most  part  fertile;  the 
latter  about  half  that  extent. — Qibh(m,  chapter  i.  vol.  i  p.  87  and  57. 
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ment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  will  lead  them  when  directed    chap. 
to  sensual  gratification ;  and,  although  the  objects   of      '^ 
physical  desire  change  as  opulence  progresses,  the  desire    •  i792. 
itself  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.     There  will  be 
no  "  doke  far  niente'^  in  Great  Britain  when  corruption 
becomes  general :  they  will  do  enough,  but  it  will  be  httle 
else  than  eyU. 

Perhaps  no  two  nations  ever  exhibited  a  more  striking 
contrast  in  national  qualities  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  cbuMter  of 
Britain  and  those  of  the  genuine  Hibernian  race  in  the  ^  ^™^ 
south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Unlike  their  countrymen  in 
Ulster,  who  are  laborious,  active,  and  steady  as  their 
progenitors  of  the  Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  their 
character  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  British,  and 
much  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  French,  though 
with  some  important  distinctions  fix)m  theirs  also.  Brave, 
both  individually  and  collectively ;  kind,  charitable,  light- 
hearted,  and  grateful,  they  possess  many  virtues  which,  in 
private  life,  must  command  esteem  or  win  affection.  But 
they  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those  more 
commanding  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  success  in 
the  world,  and  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  stamp  a  great 
destiny  on  nations.  Ever  vehement,  often  impassioned, 
they  yet  want  the  regulated  ardour  which  sustains  great 
undertakings.  Indolent  and  excitable,  they  seek  gratifi- 
cation rather  in  taking  vengeance  on  their  enemies  than 
in  improving  themselves.  They  are  too  short-sighted  to  . 
see  what  is  necessary  to  durable  success — ^too  volatile  and 
inconsiderate  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  attain  it. 
Ever  since  their  conquest  early  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Henry  II.,  they  have  never  ceased  to  nourish  a  feeling  of 
hatred  towards  the  Saxons,  which  has  frequently  burst 
forth  in  fHghtful  acts  of  vengeance  ;  but  they  have  never 
seen  that  it  was  only  by  adopting  the  arts  and  imitating 
the  industry  of  the  stranger,  that  they  could  be  enabled 
to  contend  with  him.  Though  possessing  more  than  double 
the  population,  and  quadruple  the  physical  resources,  of 
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CHAP,    the  northern  neighbours  of  England,  they  were  conquered 
'^'      with  ease  by  eleyen  hundred  English  men-at-arms  and 


1792.  t^o  thousand  archers,  who  followed  the  Plantagenet 
standard  ;  while  eighty  thousand  English  soldiers  have 
been  repeatedly  hurled  back  from  the  comparatively  deso- 
late and  ill-peopled  realm  of  Scotland.  They  were  for 
long  after  retained  in  subjection  by  so  small  a  force,  that 
eyen  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  only  amounted  to  one 
thousand,  and  on  emergencies  to  two  thousand  men.  So 
true  in  eyery  age  has  been  the  character  given  of  them 
iHmne,c  by  AgHcola — "  SsBpc  cx  CO  (Agrfcola)  audivi,  legione 
pfils!'*'^'  tmd  et  modicis  auxiliis  debeUari  obtinerique  Hibemiam 
posse.^'^* 

They  have  proved  themselves  as  incapable  of  rivalling 
Thei/tant  thc  British  in  peace  as  they  were  of  resisting  them  in  war. 
d^'wd""  They  have  neither  imitated  their  husbandry  nor  adopted 
enterprise,  tj^gjp  manufacturcs.  Their  noble  natural  harbours  are 
desolate,  their  magnificent  fisheries  untouched,  their  rich 
mineral  fields  unexplored.  Nay,  so  far  has  their  animosity 
gone,  that,  like  the  American  Indians,  they  repel  or  shun 
the  approach  of  civilisation.  If  an  English  manufacturer, 
bringing  bread  to  thousands,  settles  in  their  country,  they 
bum  down  his  factory ;  if  a  Scotch  farmer  appears,  capable 
of  quadrupling  the  produce  of  their  soil,  they  shoot  him 
through  the  head.  To  maintain  an  idle  and  barbarous 
independence  is  their  idea  of  freedom  ;  to  repel  the  first 
advances  of  industry  their  principle  of  patriotism,  t  They 
have  gained  their  object.  Capital  shuns  their  fertile  and 
peopled  shores  ;  and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  England 
seeks  rather  the  risks  of  South  American  insolvency,  or 
North  American  repudiation,  than  the  certainty  of  Irish 
violence.   Equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  English  in  genius, 

*  "  I  have  often  heard  from  hiin,  (Agricola»)  that  by  a  single  legion  and  a 
few  auxiliaries  Ireland  might  be  conquered  and  retained  in  subjection.** — 
Tacitus,  Agricola,  c  24. 

t  They  did  the  same  from  the  earliest  times.  Shan  O'Neil,  the  great  chief- 
tain, who  in  1560  conmienced  the  Tyrone  Rebellion,  "  put  to  death  several  of 
his  followers,  because  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  vm  of  bread  after  the 
Tgngljiih  foahion." — ^HumE|  c.  44,  iv.  145. 
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thej  hare  seldom  directed  it  to  any  useful  purpose ;  this  chap. 
want  of  steadiness  in  pursuit,  this  absence  of  a  practical  "^ 
turn,  have  been  their  perpetual  bane.  Constantlj  com-  ^792. 
plaining  of  eyils,  they  have  never  suggested  any  efficient 
remedy  for  them  ;  ever  exclaiming  against  misgoyemment, 
they  hare  neyer  given  the  remotest  indication  of  a  capacity 
to  govern  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  numerous 
brave  recruits  which  they  have  ever  furnished  for  our 
armies,  they  have  scarcely  at  any  time  contributed  any 
thing  to  the  general  support  of  the  empire.  Though 
treated  with  extraordinary,  perhaps  unmerited,  indulgence 
in  taxation,^  their  national  resources  are  hardly  drawn 
forth ;  and  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  British  dominions 
is  disgraced  by  two  millions  of  paupers,  in  a  land  which 
might  with  ease  maintain  three  times  its  present  number 
of  inhabitants,  t 

The  second  great  circumstance  which  has  contributed 
to  the  steady  progress  and  present  greatness  of  the  British  Happy'dtu- 
empire,  is  tiie  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  S^^'bh- 
happy  position  in  the  European  seas.     Though  the  terri-  ^j^"^' 
torial  extent  of  the  British  islands  is  so  inconsiderable,  yet 
that  of  its  sea-coafit  is  comparatively  very  great ;   and 
two  islands,  which  embrace  only  122,000  square  English 
miles  of  surface,  are  encircled  by  above  3000  miles  of  sea- 
coast.     Numerous  natural  harbours  in  this  ample  circuit, 
especially  on  the  west  coast,  provide  secure  asylums  for 

*  The  Irish  noTer  paid  either  the  income-tax,  nor  any  aaseBsed  or  direct  tazee, 
and  do  not  do  80  at  this  hour ;  and  the  excise  and  the  customhouse  duties 
were,  tUl  very  lately,  and  in  some  articles  still  axe,  materially  lower  than  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Great  Britain.  Large  sums  have  been  paid  for  above 
half  a  century  to  the  charitable  establishments  of  Ireland  from  the  public  funds 
of  the  empire,  while  England  and  Scotland  maintained  their  own  poor  from 
local  taxation ;  and  in  the  famine  of  1847,  produced  by  the  fiEulure  of  the  potato 
crop,  te)^  milUoTu  sterling  was  given  from  the  British  treasoiy  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  Ireland,  with  scarcely  any  prospect  of  repayment ;  while  Scotland, 
albeit  affiicted  by  a  gimilar  oalamity,  got  nothing. 

t  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  remark,  that  these  observations  apply  to  the  Irish 
race  ob  a  vfhole,  and  in  that  respect  only.  The  author  is  well  aware  that  many 
men  of  great  talents,  as  well  as  the  most  estimable  character,  are  to  be  found 
among  them.  But  that  the  description  given  regarding  them  in  general  is  not 
overchaiged,  appears  from  the  following  account  of  his  oountiTmen,  given  by 
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CHAP,    shipping.     Milford  hayen  in  South  Wales,  and  Lamlash 
^^*      bay  in  the  island  of  Arran,  in  Scotland,  are  both  magni- 


1792.     ficent  natural  hayens,  either  of  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  whole  British  navy.     By  far  the  finest  harbours, 
howeyer,  which  nature  has  giyen  to  the  British  islands, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
they  lie  ready,  as  it  were,  to  receive  the  whole  trade  of  the 
New  World  in  their  capacious  bosoms.    But  the  indolence 
and  want  of  perseverance  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  highly 
favoured  regions  have  rendered  them,  hitherto  at  least, 
of  no  service  to  the  community ;  and  the  vast  trade  of 
America  passes  on  to  the  Mersey,  where,  amidst  danger- 
ous shoals,  and  an  open  beach,  industry  and  perseverance 
have  reared  the  now  magnificent  docks  of  Liverpool. 
But  if  in  this  quarter  the  heedlessness  of  man  has 
Nuner^for  hithcrto  rendered  nugatory  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature, 
ite^S^  in  other  parts  of  the  British  islands,  his  energy  and  vigour 
^0^^^     have  converted  the  apparent  hardships  of  his  situation 
into  the  elements  of  strength  and  the  source  of  riches. 
Around  the  stormy  and  inhospitable  Hebrides,  and  in  the 
dark  and  dangerous  seas  that  flow  round  the  Orkney 
islands,  thirty-five  thousand  hardy  seamen  are  engaged  in 
fisheries,  which  now  cause  to  flow  into  the  British  empire 
that  stream  of  wealth  which  the  republic  of  Holland  so 
long  drew  from  the  deep-sea  fisheries  in  the  North  Seas, 
The  tempestuous  German  Ocean,  and  iron-bound  east 

the  able  Catholic  bishop,  Dr  Doyle : — "  What/'  says  he,  addressiiig  his  flock, 
"  are  the  sources  of  your  OTils  ?  A  disregard  of  yourselves,  springing  out  of  your 
own  worthlessness,  your  own  idleness,  your  own  drunkenness,  your  own  want 
of  energy  and  industry  in  improving  your  own  condition.  These  are  your 
vices,  the  fruits  of  long-continued  and  grinding  oppression,  the  almost  heredi- 
tary vices  of  the  Irish  people.  Your  situation  never  can  or  will  improve  untQ 
unceasing  industry  succeed  to  idleness,  until  obedience  to  the  laws  and  self- 
respect  become  the  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  Till  then,  you  may 
complain  of  oppression,  but  it  will  not  cease.  Tou  may  rail  at  the  law ;  but  it 
will  persecute  you.  No  power  on  earth  can  at  once  remedy  your  evils.  The 
Government  and  Legislature  are  endeavouring  to  heal  them,  but  time  ilk  neoes- 
saiy  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  work.  More  depends  on  you  than 
on  acts  of  Parliament.  All  the  laws  that  ever  were  enacted  would  not  make 
an  idle  or  a  violent  people  rich  or  happy."— BiSBOP  Doyle's  Pattoral  Charge, 
1831 ;  Lord^  Report  <m  TUheg,  1882,  ii  52. 
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coast  of  England,  which  render  a  voyage  from  London  to    chap. 


IX. 


Edinburgh  more  perilous  to  the  inexperienced  navigator 
than  one  to  the  East  Indies,  have  conspired  to  produce  ^792. 
that  incomparable  race  of  seamen — ^in  every  age  the 
nursery  of  the  British  navy — ^who  carry  on  the  vast 
coasting  trade  by  which  coal  is  conveyed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  the  Thames;  while  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  Great  Britain  is  studded  with  active  fishing 
stations,  whose  indefatigable  seamen  supply  the  huge 
metropolis  with  the  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  are 
superior  to  any  in  the  world  in  hardihood  and  daring. 

So  favourable  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  for 
foreign  commerce,  that  it  is  recorded  by  the  ancient  ita  happy 
historians,  that  when  Carausius,  the  Roman  governor  of  i^^^. 
the  island,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Capitol,  he  succeeded, 
by  means  of  his  fleets,  in  maintaining  his  independence 
for  sixteen  years,  and  the  future  mistress  of  the  waves,  in 
Gibbon's  words,  had  abeady  assumed  its  station  as  a 
respectable  maritime  power.  It  is  not  merely  the  extent 
of  its  sea-coast,  and  the  intrepidity  which  necessity  has 
imparted  to  its  seamen,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  supe- 
riority ;  it  is  owing,  also,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  its  happy 
situation  with  reference  to  external  commerce.  Placed 
midway  between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  the 
English  ships  had  only  half  the  distance  to  go  to  supply 
the  wants  of  either ;  and  thus  their  vessels  became  the 
readiest  vehicle  by  which  the  productions  of  the  north  and 
the  south  were  mutually  exchanged  for  each  other.  When 
the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered, 
the  situation  of  England  was  found  to  be  the  best  adapted 
of  any  in  Europe  for  the  formation  of  a  great  emporium 
for  Asiatic  merchandise;  and  thus  it  became,  to  the 
destruction  of  Venice,  the  centre  of  that  lucrative  traffic 
which  in  every  age  has  constituted  the  principal  source  of 
commercial  greatness.  When  America  was  gradually 
peopled  with  British  descendants,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  New  World  opened  a 
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CHAP,    market  for  manufacturing  industry  greater  than  anj  other 
'      in  existence,  the  British  isles  stiU  remained  in  the  very 
1792.     fi.Qijt  q{  tije  traffic,  and  their  cliflFs  formed  the  first  land- 
marks to  the  Transatlantic  mariner  on  approaching  the 
European  shores.     Thus  Great  Britain,  alike  bj  its  situa- 
tion, its  advantages,  and  its  dangers,  was  fitted  by  nature 
for  commercial  greatness  ;  and  the  empire  of  the  seas  was 
in  a  manner  forced  upon  it  by  Providence,  as  a  part  of 
xi?voL'u  ^  the  mysterious  design  going  forward  for  the  colonisation 
and  peopling  of  the  earth.^ 

But  if  this  object  is  apparent  from  the  external  situa- 
Andla^  tion  of  the  British  isles,  what  shall  be  said  to  the  astonish- 
riSST^  ^  mines  of  wealth  which  they  contain  in  their  bosom  1  It 
is  in  them  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  found  treasures 
far  exceeding  those  of  Mexico  or  Pent  Valueless  to  the 
unskilled  barbarian,  imknown  during  many  subsequent 
ages  of  national  advancement,  they  have  come  to  yield 
boundless  streams  of  wealth  to  reward  civilised  industry, 
and  contain  the  elements  of  the  greatest  achievements  for 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  practised  knowledge.  Across 
England  there  runs,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  dipping 
towards  the  south-west,  a  broad  belt  of  coal  and  ironstone. 
Similar  strata  in  Scotland  lie  beneath  the  basins  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  ;  and  these  valuable  seams,  often  in 
dose  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  at  once  furnish  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  great  moving  power  of  Steam,  which  subse- 
quent discoveries  have  rendered  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion of  manufacturing  opulence,  and  the  materials  of  the 
most  extensive  and  durable  manufacture  which  the  wants 
of  man  require  in  civilised  life.*     It  is  to  the  presence  of 

*  Sixty  years  ago  James  Watt  said^  speaking  of  the  cotton  fiibrics  of 
Glasgow — "  The  manu&cturers  of  Glasgow  are  quite  wrong  in  seeking  the 
materials  for  their  {abrics  in  America ;  their  cotton  it  to  befotmd  under  their  own 
feet."  Subsequent  times  have  abundantly  proved  the  sagacity  of  the  prophecy. 
There  are  now  sixty-five  blast  furnaces  in  Lanarkshire,  consuming  annually 
650,000  tons  of  coal,  and  producing  260,000  tons  of  iron.  This  immense 
manufacture  is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  the  last  fifteen  years. — See  Dr 
Watt's  StaUitica  of  QUugow,  Laaiarkthire,  p.  57,  a  most  curious  and  valuable 
work. 
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thofie  inraluable  elements  of  mannfacturmg  greatness,  chap. 
that  the  fabrics  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  South  Wales  ^^' 
in  the  southern,  and  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  in  the  ^792. 
northern  diyision  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  ascribed ; 
their  astonishing  present  magnitude  demonstrates  the  yast 
influence  of  these  subterraneous  treasures,  when  applied 
to  their  destined  purpose  by  human  knowledge  and 
industry.  The  approach  to  this  mineral  region  is  indicated 
by  its  prodigious  population,  its  boundless  wealth,  its 
provinces  of  houses ;  but  with  them  are  connected,  as  usual 
in  human  affairs,  the  prolific  seeds  of  evil.  Agriculture, 
overlooked  for  the  gambling  speculations  of  commerce,  is 
generally  neglected ;  tall  chimneys  every  where  attest  the 
frequent  steam-engine ;  the  sky  is  loaded  with  sulphurous 
clouds ;  pallid  countenances  and  diminutive  forms  indi- 
cate the  long-continued  influence  of  unhealthy  employ- 
ments :  the  jails  are  loaded  with  criminals,  the  spirit- 
cellars  with  profligates  :  female  virtue  and  usefulness  are 
lost  amidst  the  fatal  precocity  of  labour.  Wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay  ;  and  the  universal  thirst  for 
excitement  and  riches  spreads  corruption,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  ruin.* 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  war,'  and  of  these 
causes,  have  now  risen  to  such  an  astonishing  pitch  of 

*  The  foUowing  List  ezhibits  the  population  of  the  principal  citiee  in  the 
empire,  according  to  the  census  of  1841.  Their  magnitude  may  well  excite 
astonishment,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  vast  increase  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  In  1792  London  was  not  hal^  many  of  the  other 
cities  not  a  fourth,  of  their  present  size. 

Population  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  EngUmd  and  Scotland  in,  1841. 
The  Metropolis,     ....  1,878,677    NewcasUe-on-Tyne,  ....    49,860 
Manchester,   Salford,  and  Hull, 41,629 

suburbs, 296,188    York  city, 28,842 

Liverpool, 286,487  

Birmingham  and  suburbs,  .     182,922    Edinburgh  city,  (including North 

Leeds, 162,054        and  South  Leith,)      .    .    .  166,450 

Bristol, 122,296    Glasgow  city  and  suburbs,     .  274,556 

Plymouth, 80,059    Paisley, 60,487 


68,186    Aberdeen, 64,767 

BochdeJe,  (part  of  perish,)  .       67,889    Dundee, 62,794 

Norwich, 62,844    Greenock, 86,936 
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19. 
ProdiffiouB 
growtu  of 
the  mantt- 
{actaies  and 
commerce 
of  Britam. 


20. 
And  still 
greater  ex- 
tent of  its 
agricultoraL 


greatness,  were  in  1792,  when  the  contest  commenced, 
comparatiyely  speaking  in  a  state  of  infancy.  If  the 
exports,  imports,  and  shipping  of  three  years  ending  with 
5th  January  1792,  be  compared  with  what  they  had 
respectively  reached  fifty  years  afterwards,  they  appear 
each  to  hare  tripled ;  a  prodigious  increase,  and  amply 
explaining  the  duplication  of  population  during  the  same 
period.*  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  this  half  century 
exhibits  a  progress  in  commerce  and  opulence  in  the 
British  empire  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  impossible  now  to  contemplate  it 
without  the  deepest  apprehension.  The  social  balance 
has  become  oyerloaded  on  the  side  of  urban  labour.  An 
amount  of  population  has  now  come  to  depend  on  the 
precarious  and  fluctuating  interests  of  commerce,  which 
exceeds  any  thing  yet  witnessed  among  men,  and  has 
induced  that  unstable  equilibrium  in  the  state,  which 
threatens,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  external  disasters 
or  internal  convulsions,  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  foreign  commerce 
and  manufactures  as  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  wiU  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
not  only  in  1793,  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  even 
at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  increase  they 
have  since  undergone,  these  sources  of  opulence  beai'  but 
a  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  culti- 

*  Table  Bhowing  the  exports,  imports,  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  in 
1789,  1790, 1791,  and  1889, 1840, 1841,  rospectiyely. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Declared  Value 
of  Exports. 

Tons  British 
Shipping. 

1789 
1790 
1791 

£18,872,149 
18,921,347 
19,659,858 

£22,147,861 
28,021,472 
24,904,851 

£29,846,891 
29,862,112 
29,671,462 

1,272,114 
1,821,281 
1,363,483 

1889 
1840 
1841 

62,004,000 
67,482,964 
64,877,962 

110,198,716 
116,479,678 
116,908,668 

53,233,580 
51,406,430 
61,684,528 

8,000,000 
8,612,480 
8,619,860 

— Pari  Papers,  1843 ;  and  Mr  Addinoton's  Finance  Raolutions,  1801 ; 
ParL  HiMt,  xxxv.  1668. 
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1792. 


yation  of  the  soil.  The  total  amount  of  British  manufac- 
tures annually  produced  is  in  value  about  £180,000,000, 
of  which  only  £47,000,000  is  taken  off  by  the  whole 
external  trade  of  the  world  put  together,  while  no  less 
than  £133,000,000  is  consumed  in  the  home  market; 
and  of  the  foreign  consumption,  fully  a  third  is  absorbed 
by  the  British  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
So  that  the  home  and  colonial  trade  is  to  the  whole 
foreign  put  together  as  5  to  1.^  And,  while  the  total 
produce  of  manufactures  is  £180,000,000  annually,  and 
of  mines  and  minerals  £13,776,000,  the  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  annually  extracted  from  the  soil  is 
not  less  than  £300,000,000  ;  or  abore  a  half  more  than 
the  whole  manufactures  and  mines  put  together. 

In  truth,  though  less  noticed  than  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  commercial  greatness,  the  marvel  of  British  agriculture  ManTek  of 
exceeds  all  other  marvels  in  this  land  of  wonders.  Perhaps  J^*(!dture. 
there  never  was  a  country  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  has  been  exposed  to  so  severe  a  strain  as  that  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  for  the  last  half  century,*  or  in 
which  it  has  so  wonderfully  kept  pace,  during  the  whole 
period,  with  the  wants  of  the  community.  Not  only  has 
it  been  called  upon,  in  an  old  state,  with  a  territory 

*  Mantttactubbb  ajsd  Mmss  in  1840. 


21. 


For  manafiicturing  exportation. 
For  home  markets, 


Total  mamifacturea, 
Mines  and  mineralsy 


£47,257,766 
188,500,000 

£180,767,766 
13,776,286 

£194,534,052 

£138,945,000 

162,000,000 

5,000,000 

£800,945,000 

16,600,000 

138,500,000 

Home  and  colonial,         .  .  .    £150,000,000 

AU  the  rest  of  the  world,  .  .         30,757,766 

—See  Spackican'b  Stat,  Tabla  for  1842,  p.  45,  (a  most  useful  work;)  and 

Porter's  Progreu  qf  tht  Nation,  1 177. 


Manufactures  and  mines,  . 

AoRicui/ruBAS  Produce. 
19,135,000  arable  acres,  at  £7  each, 
27,000,000  acres  of  meadows,  at  £6  each, 
15,000,000  do.  of  wastes, 

Exports  of  manufactures  to  British  colonies, 
Home  consumption. 
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CHAP,    narrow  and  wholly  appropriated,  to  keep  pace  with  an 

! increase  of  population,  which  has  doubled  in  that  time, 

1792.  Qj^^  i^jj  increase  of  horses  and  the  wants  of  luxury,  which 
hare  adranced  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  but  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  constant  abstraction  of  capital  and 
enterprise  into  the  more  tempting  transactions  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  then  adyancing  in  the  same 
community  with  unheard-of  rapidity.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  constant  and  increasing  strain  upon  its  produce,  and 
abstraction  of  the  capital  which  should  sustain  it,  the 
agriculture  of  the  British  islands  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
the  wants  of  the  community,  and  imtil  the  late  unprece- 
dented occurrence  of  ^ve  bad  hanrests  in  succession,  the 
ayerage  amount  of  foreign  grain  imported  was  steadily 
diminishing,  and  at  length  had  become  a  perfect  triiSe.^ 
And  while  a  deluded  generation  was  belieying  the  doctrine, 
that  population  in  the  later  stages  of  society  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food  can  be  proyided 
for  it,  Nature  was  silently,  in  that  yery  community, 
rebuking  their  error,  and  furnishing  decisiye  demonstration 
of  its  fallacy.  For  at  the  time  that,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  surrounded  by  the  yirgin  riches  of  the 
Far- West,  seyen  cultivators  existed  for  one  manufacturer, 
on  the  narrow  territory  and  amidst  the  crowded  popula- 
tion of  Britain,  one  agriculturist  was  raising  food  su£Eicient 
for  three  manufacturers ;  in  other  words,  in  the  old  and 
dense  community,  the  power  of  labour  in  producing  food 
for  other  classes  of  society  was  onb-and-twenty  times 
what  it  was  in  the  young  and  adyancing  onaf 

*  Annual  Average  of  Foreign  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain — 

1801  to  1810, 600,946  quarters. 

1811  to  1820, 458,678      ... 

1821  to  1880, 584,992      ... 

1831  to  1835, 898,509      ... 

1886  to  1840, 1,992,548      ... 

Five  bad  years  in  succession. 
— Portbb's  Progress  o/  the  NaHon,  L 146;  and  Pari  TaMes,  iz.  548. 
t  Agriculturists  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  Amerioa,        2,092,250 

All  other  classes, 287,751 

Or  about  7  to  1. 
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The  goyermnent  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  supposed    chap. 

by  theoretical  observers  to  hare  been,  anterior  to  the  great  

change  of  1832,  a  mixed  constitution,  in  which  the  crown,      ^792. 
the  nobles,  and  the  commons  mutually  checked  and  coun-  oid  Milsti 
teracted  each  other,  was  in  reality  an  aristocracy,  having  q^^, 
a  sovereign  for  the  executive,  disguised  under  the  popular  *»»^ 
forms  of  a  republic.     The  system  of  separate  powers  con- 
trolling and  limiting  each  other  sounds  well  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  it  induces  an  immediate  stoppage  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  government.     England  had 
enough  of  it  fix>m  1832  to  1840.     But  although  the 
practical  direction  of  affairs  was,  by  the  old  constitution, 
generally  vested  in  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  yet  was 
the  spirit  of  the  country  so  essentially  democratic,  and  so 
large  the  intermixture  of  popular  institutions  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  monarchy,   that  a  strong  check 
existed  on  the  power  of  the  magnates,  which  in  periods 
of  excitement  became  irresistible,  and  always  operated  as 
a  powerful  restraint  on  the  abuses  into  which  that  form 


AgriculturiHts  all  over  America* 

All  other  claases, 

Or  about  8i  to  1. 
Agricultural  fiunilies  in  Qreat  Britain  in  1881, 
AH  other  olaasefl^ 


8,717,756 
1,078,680 

961,184 
2,458,041 


8,414,176 
Or  about  1  agriculturist  to  2|  other  claases.    By  the  census  of  1841,  the 
proportion  of  agriculturists  to  other  classes  is  about  1  to  7,  the  numbers  being 
as  follows : — 


Wales, 

Scotland,      . 
Ireland, 
Islands, 

in  Agriculture. 

1,167,816 
108,682 
229,887 

1,844,696 
8,498 

on  Agriculture. 

7,540,648 

660,748 

1,169,269 

4,158,801 

96,664 

Conenmeri  dependc 

Manuikcturer 

6,296,779 

167,228 

1,281,588 

2,171,627 

19,988 

8,848,974 

18,604,915 

9,877,200 
18,604,915 

Total  producers  of  I      8,848,974  Consumera  of  food,   28,482,115 

lood,    .        .      ) 

See  Pobteb's  Progreti  of  the  Nation,  i.  59 ;  and  Cennu  of  1841 ;  and  American 
OgMUB  of  lUl. 
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CHAP,    of  gOYemment  has  a  tendency  to  run.     The  close,  or 

' nomination  boroughs,  long  so  much  the  object  of  invectiye, 

1792.  iiad  become,  situated  as  the  British  empire  was,  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  its  constitution  ;  for  they  furnished 
an  inlet  to  commercial  and  colonial  wealth,  which  practi- 
cally represented  their  interests,  and  prevented  the  selfish 
views  of  the  dominant  island  from  resulting  in  excessive 
oppression  on  the  unrepresented  distant  dependencies. 
They  furnished  a  ready  entrance  to  talent  which  might 
disdain  the  arts  requisite  to  win  the  sufirages  of  a  nume- 
rous constituency,  and  they  admitted  a  body  of  men  into 
the  legislature  who  had  the  invaluable  quality  of  indepen- 
dence, for  many  of  them  had  purchased  their  seats.  A 
legislature  entirely  composed  of  such  men  would  be  highly 
objectionable,  because  it  would  be  destitute  of  the  element 
of  popular  representation  ;  but  a  certain  number  was  an 
invaluable  addition  to  an  assembly  ruling  a  vast  multitude 
of  distant  dependencies,  with  interests  adverse  to  those  of 
the  dominant  people  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  :  and  time 
will  show  whether  any  thing  has  been  gained  by  subjecting 
the  whole  legislature  to  the  direct  nomination  of  numbers 
in  the  British  islands. 

Society  existed  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  war  com- 
Aspectof    menced,  in  a  form  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed 
S^'^tuh  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  which  may  well 
tSr^*^  arrest  attention ;    for  it  never  will  be  seen  in  it  again. 
Manufactures  and  commerce,  though   considerable  and 
increasing,  were   as   nothing  to  what  they   have   since 
become  :  not  only  did  the  strength  of  the  state  consist,  as 
it  stUl  does,  in  the  land,  but  the  national  feelings  and 
customs  were  formed  by  its  attachments.     Commercial 
fabrics  existed  in  many  quarters ;    numerous  towns  were 
rising  on  all  sides ;    but  their  influence  was  felt  rather  in 
the  quickened  sale  of  produce,  and  the  stimulus  given  to 
general  wealth  and  agricultural  industry,  than  in  any 
change  they  had  efiected  in  the  national  habits  or  dispo- 
sitions.    The  heart  of  the  nation  was  still  in  the  country; 
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and  a  yariet j  of  circumstances  had  given  it  a  peculiar  and    chap. 
delightful  character.     The  long  security  from  foreign  war-      ^^' 
fare  or  domestic  dissension  ;   the  necessity  of  cultivating     1792. 
the  yeomanry  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  influence :  the 
passion  for  field  sports,  which  seems  indelible  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  had  combined  to  make  the  nobles  and  land- 
holders almost  universally  reside  upon  their  estates.     The 
principal  ones  had  houses  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  but 
their  homes  were  in  the  country.     Their  libraries,  their 
pictures,  their  palaces,  their  tombs,  their  hearts  were  there. 
Thus  they  were  identified  in  feeling,  interest,  and  amuse- 
ments with  the  rural  population;  and  a  feeling  had  grown 
up  between  them   akin   to  that  which  subsisted  in  la 
Vend^  between  the  seigneurs  and  peasants.      They  fol- 
lowed the  same  hounds,  joined  in  the  same  festivities,  sat 
in  the  same  church,  were  carried  at  last  to  the  same 
churchyard.     One  common  faith  united  the  rich  and  the 
poor.    The  graceful  steeple  of  the  parish  church  frequently 
arose  from  amidst  the  oaks  of  the  nobleman's  park,  and 
his  younger  brother  held  the  living.     The  noble  pastor, 
often  highly  educated,  visited  the  poor  in  their  affliction ; 
he  joined  the  rich  in  their  festivity ;  he  was  the  link  which 
united  the  extremes  of  society,  too  apt  in  the  progress  of 
opulence  to  be  severed  from  each  other.     The  counties 
were  covered  with  manor-houses,  the  fields  with  cottages ; 
fearless  poverty  spread  into  nature  ;   haughty  opulence 
sought  to  improve  its  beauties.     The  abundance  of  en- 
closures and  hedge-row  timber  gave   the  country  the 
appearance  of  a  continued  forest ;  but  the  frequent  green 
meadow,  trim  garden,  flowering  orchard,  and  ornamented 
cottage,  bespoke  the  abode  of  happy  and  contented  man. 
A  monarch  was  on  the  throne  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
stormy  period  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.    With  little  Gnat  ftim- 
education,  and  no  great  acquired  information,  George  III.  g!^i^  hi. 
had  yet  that  solid  judgment,  that  native  sagacity,  which 
so  often  compensates  aU  other  deficiencies,  and  for  the  want 
of  which  all  the  most  laboured  accomplishments  can 

VOL.  II.  z 
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CHAP,    seldom  afford  any  compensation.     Simple  in  his  tastes, 

'. —  correct  and  decorous  in  his  manners,  essentially  patriotic 

*^^  in  his  affections,  he  faithfully  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  best  part  of  the  Britii^  people.  Though  he  fre- 
quently, from  the  effects  of  external  disaster  or  internal 
faction,  became,  for  a  time,  the  object  of  vehement  obloquy 
to  the  noisy  multitude,  yet  these  ebullitions  were  transient, 
and  he  never  failed,  ere  long,  to  regain  that  favour  with  the 
unthinking  many,  which  he  never  lost  with  the  thinking 
few.  He  was  a  more  valuable  king  of  England,  at  that 
period,  than  one  with  more  shining  talents  or  extensive 
knowledge  might  have  been  ;  for  he  was  in  less  danger  of 
being  swept  away  by  philosophical  theories  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  or  delusions  which  arose  out  of  views  that . 
he  did  not  possess.  His  temper  was  obstinate;  but, 
directed  by  good  sense,  this  peculiarity  seldom  led  him 
into  error,  and  often  was  productive  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage. He  was  the  veiy  opposite  of  Louis  XVI.;  without 
his  philosophic  speculation,  with  less  unforeseeing  phi- 
lanthropy, he  had  incomparably  more  firmness  and 
resolution.* 

Nine  years  of  peace  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
state  of  recover,  in  a  great  degree,  the  losses  and  exhaustion  of  the 
toS!nf792.  American  war.  If  she  had  lost  one  empire  in  the  West- 
em,  she  had  gained  another  in  the  Eastern  world.  The 
wealth  of  India  began  to  pour  into  her  bosom ;  and  a 
little  island  in  the  west  of  Europe  already  exercised  a 
sway  over  realms  more  extensive  iian  the  arms  of  Rome 
had  reduced  to  subjection.     A  vast  revenue,  amounting  to 

*  An  eminent  instance  of  thifi  had  recently  occurred.  When  London  was  in 
flames  during  the  dreadful  note  of  LordG^i^ge  Gk>rdon  in  1780,  and  the  cabinet 
was  assembled  to  deliberate  on  what  should  be  done,  an  order  to  the  militaiy 
to  fire  upon  the  people,  if  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  or  destroying,  was  made 
out ;  but  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  and  other  cabinet  ministers  declined  to  sign  it» 
from  doubts  as  to  its  legality.  Upon  this  the  King  asked  the  attorney-general 
(Wedderbum)  "If  the  order  was  agreeiible  to  the  law  of  England."  The 
Attorney  replied  that  it  was.  "Qive  me  the  papers,"  cried  the  monarch,  "and 
I  will  sign  it  myself.**  He  did  so ;  the  troops  immediately  acted  upon  it>  and 
in  six  hours  the  devastation  was  at  an  end.     But  Qeorge  III.  was  ready  in  his 
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£7,000,000  annually,  was  already  derived  firom  her  Indian    chap. 
possessions ;  and,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  this  great 


sum  waa  absorbed  in  their  costly  establishment,  yet  her     ^^^ 
rulers  already  looked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the 
period,  now  never  likely  to  be  realised,  when  the  empire  of 
Hindostan,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  burden,  should 
be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  ruling  state,  and  the  wealth 
of  India  reaUy  become  that  mine  of  gold  to  Britain, 
which  it  had  long  proved  to  numbers  of  her  children.    Her 
national  debt,  amounting  to  £244,000,000,  and  occasion- 
ing an  annual  charge  of  £9,317,000,  was  indeed  a  severe 
burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people ;    and  the  taxes, 
though  light  in  comparison  of  what  have  been  imposed  in 
later  times,  were  still  felt  as  oppressive.    But,  nevertheless, 
the  resources  of  the  state  had  augmented  to  an  extraordi-  ^ 
nary  degree  during  the  repose  which  had  prevailed  since  xxxiii.  iSL' 
the  conclusion  of  the  former  contest.^ 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  had  rapidly 
increased;    the  trade  with  the  independent  states  of  Revenues, 
North  America  had  been  found  to  exceed  what  had  been  ^d  luJp 
enjoyed  with  them  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  colonial  '*™^ 
dependence ;  and  the  incessant  exertions  of  every  individual 
to  better  his  condition, had  produced  a  surprisingeffect  upon 
the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  state  of  public  credit. 
The  three-per-cents,  from  57,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
risen  to  90  ;    and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  the  capital 
was  already  finding  its  way  into  the  most  circuitous  foreign 
trades,  and  hazardous  distant  investments.     The  national 
revenue  amounted  to  £16,000,000,  and  the  army  in- 
cluded 32,000  soldiers  in  the  British  isles  in  the  pay  of 

riding-echool,  if  tranquillity  had  not  been  restored,  to  have  ridden  «t  the  head 
of  his  Qnards  into  his  burning  capital — ^Wraxall's  Memain,  L  366,  357.  The 
same  account  is  given  in  substance  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  life  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough— an  impartial,  though  rather  unwilling,  witness  to  the  merits  of  Qeoige 
I£L  or  Lord  Loughborough.  His  Majesty,  on  the  attorney-general's  answer, 
said,  that  "  this  had  been  decidedly  his  opinion,  thou{^  he  would  not  previously 
venture  to  express  it ;  but  that  now,  as  supreme  magistrate,  he  would  see  it 
carried  into  effect  The  requisite  orders  were  issued  to  the  troops,  and  the 
ooniagrations  were  stopped." — Livetqfthe  CkancdUyn,  vi  138. 
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CHAP,    goyemment,  besides  an  equal  force  in  the  East  Indies 
maintained  by  the  Company,  and  thirty-six  regunents  of 


1792.     yeomanry.    But  these  forces  were  rapidly  augmented  after 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  and,  before  1796,  the 

regular  army  of  Britain  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  six 

thousand  men,  including  forty-two  thousand  militia.  More 

than  half  of  this  force,  however,  was  required  for  the  ser- 

ijom.i.260.  vice  of  the  colonies ;    and  experience  has  proved,  that 

xxxiiiili.  Britain  can  never  collect  much  above  forty  thousand  men 

Y^J^    at  any  one  point  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     The  real 

S^^^'  strength  of  England  consisted  in  her  inexhaustible  wealth, 

iTJJi.  state  in  ii^Q  public  Spirit  and  energy  of  her  people,  in  the  moral 

tSP  *'     i^fl^^'^^  of  centuries  of  glory,  and  in  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 

App.  247.    and  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  which  gave  her  the  undisputed 

command  of  the  seas.^  * 

But,  though  abounding  in  all  the  resources,  England,  at 

perovflrion  this  period,  had  little  of  the  moral  strength  so  necessary 

tioDAi^t,  in  war.     During  the  disastrous  contest  in  America,  the 

i^ti^y.  national  glory  had  been  seriously  tarnished.      Two  large 

armies  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  enemy;    and 

even  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the  seas  seemed  to  be  in 

hazard,  when  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 

rode  triumphant  in  the  British  Channel.      The  glorious 

defence  of  Gibraltar  had  alone  maintained  the  ancient 

celebrity  of  the  English  land  forces ;  the  splendid  victory 

of  the  12th  April,  under  Rodney,  vindicated  the  long 

*  The  British  Navy  on  5th  Januaiy  1792  contained — 

Fit  for  Servioe.       Old  and  Guard  Bhipa.      Total. 
Line,  115  88  158 

Frigates,  84  5  89 

— James's  NomU  Htttory.    L  Append.  247. 
The  European  powers  had  the  following  naval  establishments  at  this  time : — 


England, 
France, 

158 

86 

Holland, 
Denmark, 

28 
24 

Spain,        .        . 
Russia^ 

Abstractr- 

68 
86 

Portugal, 

Turkey,  Naples,  &c. 

18 
18 

British, 
Other  Powers, 

158 

268 

Balance  against  England,       115 
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established  prowess  of  her  seamen.      Nor  was  either  the    chap. 
army  or  the  navy  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  any  early      ^^' 
success  probable  in  any  new  contest.     Abuses  of  the  most     ^792. 
flagrant  description  existed  in  every  department  of  the 
land  forces :   young  men  were  appointed  to  commissions 
by  purchase,  or  in  consequence  of  parliamentary  influence, 
without  any  knowledge  of  their  profession ;    promotion 
was  seldom  awarded  to  real  merit ;    and  no  academies  or 
schools  were  in  existence  to  teach  the  inexperienced  officer 
even  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.^     It  was  by  slow 
degrees,  and  in  the  school  of  adversity,  that  the  British 
army  was  improved,  and  her  commanders  rendered  capable 
of  turning  to  good  account  that  undaunted  courage,  which 
in  every  age  has  formed  the  honourable  characteristic  of  251T' '' 
the  British  people.^ 

England,  like  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe,  had 
slumbered  on,  contented,  prosperous,  and  for  the  most  siumber  of 
part  inglorious,  during  the  eighteenth  century.    The  bright  m*nd^i^ 
aurora  with  which  it  was  ushered  in,  in  the  days  of  Eugene  S^n^n- 
and  Marlborough,  had  afibrded  no  true  promise  of  the  *^- 
general  character  of  the  political  era  which  followed.    The 
fierce  passions,  the  heart-stirring  feelings,  the  enduring 
energy  of  the  civil  wars,  had  passed  into  the  page  of 
history,  and,  with  the  licentious  profligacy  of  Charles  II., 
were  pictured  only  in  contemporary  annsJs,  or  the  reflec- 
tive mirror  of  the  national  theatre.      ''  The  period,"  says 
Mackintosh,  "from  the  English  to  the  French  Revolution, 
was  the  golden  age  of  authentic  history.      Governments 
were  secure :  nations  tranquil,  improvement  rapid,  man- 
ners mild,  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  age.     The 
English  nation,  which  possessed  the  greatest  of  all  human 
blessings,  a  wisely  constructed  popular  government,  neces- 
sarily enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  every  other  benefit. 

*  To  such  a  length  was  this  syBtem  cazried,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  infimts 
to  obtain  oommissionB  in  the  cradle,  and  draw  pay  regularly  for  sixteen  years 
before  they  joined  their  corps.  The  well-known  answer  when  a  loud  noise  was 
heard  in  a  nurseiy  in  Scotland,  "  Oh,  if s  only  the  Major  roaring  for  his 
parriuhr  shows  how  common  this  abuse  had  become  in  iiunilies  of  influence. 
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CHAP.  The  tranquillity  of  that  fortunate  period  was  not  disturbed 
'  by  any  of  those  calamitous  or  even  extraordinary  events 
1792.  which  excite  the  imagination  and  inflame  the  passions.''* 
The  administration  of  Chatham,  and  the  victories  of 
Frederick,  alone  cast  a  fleeting  lustre  over  the  general 
monotony  of  the  period  ;  but  even  their  glories  were  the 
result  of  the  ambition  of  kings  or  the  rivalry  of  cabinets, 
and  partook  not  of  the  profound  interest  of  the  theological 
contests  which  had  preceded,  or  the  political  struggles 
which  followed  them.  The  strife  of  religion  had  ceased, 
that  of  equality  had  not  commenced ;  between  the  two 
there  intervened  a  long  repose  of  a  hundred  years,  illus- 
trated by  few  glories,  stained  by  still  fewer  crimes,  during 
which  the  fervour  springing  from  the  former  great  con- 
vulsion insensibly  expired,  and  the  seeds  destined  to 
produce  a  still  fiercer  collision  were  gradually  ripening  to 
maturity. 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  among  the  philoso- 

EtTonMOB    phers  and  statesmen  of  this  period,  that  society  had  at 

i^^[^^  length  assumed  a  settled  and  permanent  form,  that  all 

Sht^"^  the  great  causes  of  discord  had  been  extinguished,  and 

«^".       that  history  would  never  again  have  to  commemorate  the 

vehement  cententions   and   tragic  incidents  which  had 

arisen  in  an  early  period  of  human  existence.     Adam 

Smith  observed,  that  while  the  population  of  America 

was  doubling  every  five-and-twenty  years,  that  of  Europe 

was  slumbering  on  with  an  increase  which  would  hardly 

arrive  at  the  same  result  in  five  hundred ;  while  Gibbon 

lamented  that  the  period  of  interesting  incident  was  past, 

and  that  the  modem  historian  would  never  again  have  to 

record  the  moving  events  and  dismal  catastrophes  of 

ancient  story.    Such  were  the  anticipations  of  the  greatest 

men  of  the  age,  on  the  verge  of  a  period  destined  to 

present  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  the  constancy  of 

Pitt,  and  the  triumphs  of  Nelson  ;  when  the  human  race, 

mowed  down  by  the  merciless  sword  of  Napoleon,  was 

*  Mackintosh's  Works,  li  512. 
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to  spring  up  again  with  an  elasticity  almost  equalling  the    chap. 
far-famed  rapidity  of  Transatlantic  increase  *  ^^ 


The  opinions  of  the  country,  as  might  have  been  expec-     ^^^• 
ted  on  so  great  an  event,  were  divided  on  the  French  vi«wB<!fthe 
Revolution.     The  young,  the  ardent,  the  philosophical,  Sfewto- 
were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  its  success ;  a  new  ^^' 
era  seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  the  world ;  from  the 
rise  of  fi^eedom  in  that  great  empire,  the  fetters  of  slavery, 
and  the  bonds  of  superstition,  appeared  to  be  dropping 
fit)m  the  hands  of  the  human  race.     It  was  not  merely 
the  factious,  the  restless,  and  the  ambitious,  who  enter- 
tained these  opinions ;  they  were  shared  by  many  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men ;  and  in  England  it  might  with 
truth  be  said,  as  an  eloquent  historian  has  observed  of 
Europe  in  general,^  that  the  friends  of  the  French  Revo-  ^  Bot  l  70. 
lution  comprised  at  that  period  the  most  enlightened  and 
generous  of  the  community.     It  was  not  then  that  its 
tendency  was,  or  could  be,  generally  perceived.      But 
though  the  highly  educated  classes  generally  inclined  to 
these  opinions,  those  entertaining  extreme  views  were 
comparatively  few  in  number.     The  vast  majority  of  the 
population  was  decidedly  loyal ;  in  the  country  it  was 
almost  invariably  so.     The  confirmed  democrats  in  Great 
Britain  at  that  period  were  by  no  means  numerous. 
They  were  estimated  by  Mr  Burke,  who  was  noways  ... 

inclined  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  the  time,  at  eighty  140,  ui. 
thousand.^ 

But  if  the  changes  in  France  were  regarded  with 
favour  by  one,  they  were  looked  on  with  utter  horror  by  Andof'tfie 
another  dass  of  the  community.  The  majority  of  the  ^"*^ 
aristocratic  body,  all  the  adherents  of  the  church,  all  the 
holders  of  office  under  the  monarchy,  in  general  the  great 
bulk  of  the  opulent  ranks  of  society,  beheld  them  with 
apprehension  or  aversion.     Many  of  those  who  had  life 

*  The  population  of  Prussia  is  now  doubling  in  26 ;  that  of  Britain  in  52 ; 
that  of  Austria  in  69;  that  of  France  in  105;  that  of  Rufisia  in  66  years.— 
DuFiN,  Foreea  Oom,  de  France,  i  86. 
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CHAP,    before  them,  rejoiced  in  the  changes  which  society  seemed 
^^*      about  to  midergo ;  those  who  had  passed  through   it, 


1792.  trembled  at  their  approach :  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose,  had  no  fears  of  the  consequences  of  innovation ; 
those  who  had  acquired,  or  inherited  much,  were  justly 
apprehensive  that  they  would  be  the  first  objects  of  spoli- 
ation. Such  were  the  general  divisions  of  opinion  pre- 
valent in  Britain;  but  of  course  these  opinions  .were 
modified  by  the  temper  or  habits  of  thought  in  different 
individuals,  and  the  partisans  of  innovation  numbered 
among  their  ranks  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  illus- 
trious noble  families.  There  will  always  be  found  a 
certain  portion,  generally  a  small  minority,  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  from  the  various  motives  of  ambition,  jealousy, 
envy,  delusion,  discontent,  or  insolvency,  will  break  off 
from  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  any  popular  movement.  In  them  the 
most  dangerous,  because  the  most  influential,  and  least 
suspected,  leaders  of  it  are  to  be  found. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  party  was  Mr  Fox,  the  eloquent 
Early  his-  and  illustrfous  champion  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the 
to^ofMr  ^Qpj^j  Descended  of  a  noble  family,  which  combined 
political  distinction  with  literary  talent,  he  seemed  bom 
to  wield  both  the  mighty  levers  which  move  mankind. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  whose  great  talents  raised  him  to  the  situation 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  department  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  and  who  was  long  the  antagonist  of 
Mr  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham.  His  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  as  well  as 
forensic  ability,  took  infinite  pains  with  the  education  of 
young  Fox,  whose  great  talents  were  soon  conspicuous. 
Unfortunately  his  excessive  indulgence  to  his  son  gave 
too  early  a  development  to  his  dissipated  propensities, 
which  were  as  precocious  as  his  power  of  acquiring 
languages  ;  and  when  he  set  out  on  his  travels  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  was  already  a  deep  gamester,  an  experienced 
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rake,  and  excessively  expensive  in  his  dress  and  habits,  chap. 
Distinction  was  his  constant  passion  :  in  youth  he  sought  ^^' 
it  by  elegance  in  attire  or  extravagance  in  expenditure  ;  ^^^ 
in  maturer  years  by  oratorical  power  and  the  lead  of  a 
party.  He  returned  from  the  Continent  in  1767  deeply 
in  debt,  a  thorough  libertine,  but  without  any  diminution 
of  his  elegant  tastes  or  natural  powers.*  In  1768  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Medhurst  in  Sussex, 
and  made  his  first  speech  on  a  petition  of  the  celebrated 
democrat  Wilkes.  His  great  powers  of  speaking  soon 
made  themselves  conspicuous,  and  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  Junius,  who,  in  his  celebrated 
Letters,  warmly  praised  the  rising  orator.  Down  to  1 772, 
he  voted  in  general  with  ministers,  though  his  indepen- 
dent disposition  was  on  many  occasions  conspicuous  ;  but 
in  that  year  he  united  himself  to  the  Opposition,  of  which 
he  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1774,  which  set 
him  free  from  all  ministerial  ties ;  and  by  his  ardent 
admiration  of  Mr  Burke,  whom  he  iustly  denominated  ^  Trotter'. 

1        /.  .  n      1  •    1  1  1        -.1     LifeofFox, 

the  finest  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  i.w.  Biog. 
whom  he  combated  Lord  North  and  the  Tory  ministry  4037*(F^i.) 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  American  war.^ 

He  inherited  the  love  of  liberty  which  had  long  been 
hereditary  in  his  race,  and,  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  His  cbaiac- 
his  eloquence,  long  maintained  his  place  as  leader  of  the  ^tSLLn 
Opposition  of  the  British  empire.     His  talents  for  debate  "^^  *^***'* 
were  of  the  very  highest  order ;  and  in  the  impassioned 
energy  with  which  he  delivered  his  opinions,  he  never 
was  exceeded  by  any  orator  in  the  British  parliament. 
Though  he  was  a  refined   classical  scholar,   and  well 
acquainted  with  the  poets  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those 
of  modem  times,  yet  he  was  too  indolent  to  have  acquired 
extensive  erudition,  and  was  often  indebted,  like  Mirabeau, 

*  His  debts  amounted  to  the  enonnous  sum  of  £140,000;  and  he  had 
travelled  with  a  mistress  whose  presence  scandalised  even  Qibbon,  at  Laueanne, 
not  the  most  fastidious  of  men  in  such  particulars. 
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CHAP,    for  the  facts  connected  with  the  subjects  of  discussion 
^^'      rather  to  the  industry  of  his  friends  than  to  his  own 
^792.     research.     Yet  no  one  could  make  a  more  skilful  use  of 
the  information  with  which  he  was  furnished,  or  which  he 
gathered  in  the  course  of  debate  ;  or  descant  with  more 
originality  on  a  subject  apparently  exhausted  by  the 
efforts  of  others.     Profuse,  dissipated,  and  irregular  in 
private  life,  he  had  none  of  the  weight,  ever  so  powerful 
in  England,  which  arises  from  the  purity  of  personal 
character ;  but,  amidst  all  his  frailties,  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  and  generosity  of  his  disposition  secured  him  the 
ardent  attachment  of  a  numerous  body  of  private  Mends, 
embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  and  oldest 
families  in  the  state ;  while  his  vehement  and  impassioned 
oratory  readily  commanded  the  admiration  of  that  numer- 
ous class  who  longed  after  more  popular  government,  or 
the  general  license  of  a  revolution.     But  his  intellect  was 
not  equal  to  his  eloquence ;  his  judgment  was  inferior  to 
his  debating  powers.     Mr  Gibbon  observed,  that  "his 
iMiBoei-     inmost  soul  was  tinged  with  democracy  f^  and  such  in 
Wot^  i.    truth  was  his  character.     He  saw  no  danger  to  liberty 
^^'  but  in  the  power  of  the  crown  :  the  violence  of  the  people 

never  occurred  to  him  as  likely  to  put  it  in  peril.  Sincere 
in  his  attachment  to  freedom,  he  advocated,  during  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  a  political  system,  which  waj9  entail- 
ing upon  the  country  where  it  arose  the  most  degrading 
bondage  ;  passionately  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
continued  constant  in  his  admiration  of  those  frantic 
innovations  which,  more  than  the  coalition  of  kings, 
against  which  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  were  directed, 
rendered  impossible  its  duration  in  the  first  of  European 
monarchies. 
^  Mr  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  the  second  party,  which,  at 

ifc  Pitt     the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  in  the 
bio^hj.    full  possession  of  government,  and  supported  by  a  decided 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    He  was  bom  at 
Hayes  in  Kent,  on  the  28th  May  1759,  the  second  son 
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of  William  first  £a«rl  of  ChathanL     His  mother,  a  lady    ghap. 

of  great  talents  and  uncommon  strength  of  understanding,         * 

was  Lady  Hester,  only  daughter  of  Richard  Grenville,  ^792. 
Esq.,  and  Countess  Temple.  At  first  young  Ktt's  con- 
stitution was  uncommonly  feeble,  insomuch  that  great 
fears  were  entertained  that  he  could  not  be  reared  to 
maturity  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  his  dili- 
gence and  ability  were  such  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  his  proficiency  in  Greek 
and  Latin  was  truly  extraordinary.  By  Lord  Chatham's 
desire,  Thucydides  was  the  first  Greek  book  he  read  after 
coming  to  college ;  and  such  was  the  facility  he  had 
already  acquired  in  that  difficult  language,  that  he  could 
read  six  or  seven  pages  he  had  never  previously  seen, 
without  more  than  two  or  three  mistakes.  With  such 
penetration  did  he  seize  the  meaning  of  this  great  writer, 
and  BO  rapidly  imbibe  his  ideas,  that  it  was  observed  of 
him  at  the  time  by  his  preceptor,  "  that  he  never  seemed 
to  learn,  but  only  to  recoUect."  At  this  period,  and 
during  all  the  time  he  remained  at  college,  his  conduct 
was  correct,  his  conversation  easy,  his  application  cease- 
less. Lord  Chatham  had  from  the  first  conversed  with 
him  on  every  subject :  the  true  system  of  education,  but 
one  which  is  hardly  safe  except  in  a  parent's  hand.  His 
knowledge  of  scripture  was  extensive  and  accurate  :  inso- 
much that  long  after,  and  when  immersed  in  poUticaJ  life,  >  Tomiine^s 
he  could  distinguish  at  once  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  1.1^4.  ^  ' 
from  one  from  the  Apocrypha.^ 

After  being  some  years  at  college,  he  read  habitually 
the  orators  and  historians  of  antiquity  ;  particularly  Livy,  hib  joith, 
Thucydides,  and  Sallust.  It  was  his  favourite  occupation  l^t,u^ 
to  compare  opposite  speeches  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
to  examine  how  each  speaker  managed  his  own  side  of 
the. question,  and  obviated  or  answered  the  reasoning  of 
his  opponent.  When  alone,  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon 
striking  passages  of  these  historians  and  orators,  and  was 
particularly  captivated  by  their  inimitable  brevity  and 
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CHAP,    force  of  expression.     He  had  little  turn  for  the  minute 
'^'      details  of  grammar  ;  could  nerer  be  induced  to  construe 


1792.  ^ord  by  word,  or  attend  to  the  rules  of  sjnntax  :  but  read 
several  sentences  straight  on,  and  then  rendered  them  at 
once  into  free  English,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  no 
small  annoyance  of  his  masters.  He  was  set  on  things, 
not  words.  All  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  trans- 
lating the  finest  passages  of  the  classic  authors  into 
English  :  the  most  useftd,  as  the  opposite  one  of  turning 
English  into  Greek  or  Latin  is  the  most  useless,  occupa- 
tion which  can  be  given  to  youth.*  With  equal  cQli- 
gence  he  applied  to  mathematics,  and  displayed  such  skill 
in  the  solution  of  problems,  that  it  was  evident  he  would 
have  reached  the  very  highest  eminence  in  science,  if 
fortune  had  not  thrown  him  into  public  life.  With  not 
less  avidity  he  studied  the  great  poets  and  authors  of  his 
own  country,  and  when  he  left  college  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  there  were  few  of  the  historical  or  literary 
writers  of  Great  Britain  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted. 
But  these  calm  studies  were  soon  interrupted  :  in  spring 
1780  he  became  resident  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  regularly 
attended  Westminster  Hall ;  and  in  January  1781  he 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  burgh  of  Appleby. 
1  Tomiine'8  Evcu  bcfore  he  appeared  in  public  life,  his  great  father 
i!^t23.^*^  had  anticipated  his  future  distinction,  and  dwelt  on  the 
prospect  with  fond  and  touching  enthusiasm.^t 

Modem  history  has  hardly  so  great  a  character  to 
exhibit.     Inheriting  from  his  father,  the  first  Lord  Chat- 

*  In  this  practice  he  foUowed  the  example  and  precept  of  Cicero — "  Poetea 
mihi  placuit,  eoque  sum  nsus  adolescens,  ut  summorum  oratorum  Chncas 
orationes  explicarem.  Quibus  lectis  hoc  aasequebar,  ut  cum  ea  qun  logerem 
Grsecd  Latind  redderem,  non  solum  optimis  verbis  uterer,  et  tamen  usitatis, 
sed  etiam  oxprimerem  quiedam  verba  imitando  qus  nova  noetris  essent,  dum- 
modo  essent  idonea." — De  OrcOore,  lib.  L  cap.  84.  Cicero  never  thought  of 
translating  Latin  into  Greek;  and,  had  he  done  so,  he  never  would  have 
rivalled  the  Philippics,  and  certainly  never  composed  the  orations  against  Cati- 
line. He  is  a  bold  man  who,  on  the  education  of  an  orator,  gainsays  the  united 
authority  and  disregards  the  similar  practice  of  Cicero  and  Pitt 

t  The  last  letter  of  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr  Pitt  began  in  these  terms : — "  How 
can  I  employ  my  reviving  pen  so  well  as  in  addressing  a  few  lines  to  the  hope 
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ham,  a  patriotic  and  truly  British  spirit,  he  early  imbibed,    chap. 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  attachment  to  those  liberal      ^^' 
principles  on  which  the  administration  of  that  illustrious      ^792. 
man  was  founded,  and  which  had  given  to  his  govemment  his  ^ly 
such  general  and  deserved  popularity.     The  first  part  of  f]^"^^ 
his  career  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  these  sentiments,  °>^ 
and  his  great  abilities,  from  the  very  outset,  gave  him  a 
distinguished  place  in   Parliament.     But  circumstances 
soon  arose  which  called  forth  the  latent  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  exhibited  in  fuU  lustre  the  indomitable  firmness 
of  his  character.     Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North  had  formed  a 
coalition,  after  their  chief  cause  of  discord  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  termination  of  the  American  war ;  and, 
strong  in  the    possession  of   an   apparently   invincible 
majority  in  the  Lower  House,  had  ventured  upon  the 
bold  measure  of  bringing  in  a  bill  which  took  from  the 
East  India  Company  the  government  of  Hindostan,  and 
vested  it  in  certain  commissioners,  to  be  appointed,  not 
by  the  crown,  but  by  the  House  of  Commons.     It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  such  a  change,  if  carried  into 
execution,  would  have  subverted  the  constitution,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  imperivm  in  imperioy  possessed  of 
greater  authority  and  influence  than  the  executive.     But 
this  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  sagacity 
of  the  monarch  who  then  held  the  British  sceptre.     Per- 
ceiving at  once  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  ;  well  aware, 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  Thurlow,  "  that  this  bill, 
if  carried,  would  take  the  crown  from  the  King's  head, 
and  place  it  on  that  of  Mr  Fox,"^  he  instantly  resolved  » Pari  Hvl 
to  interpose  his  influence  to  prevent  it  from  passing  into  ™^'  ^^' 
a  law,  and  resolutely  declared  his  determination,  if  neces- 
sary, to  retire  to  Hanover,  rather  than  continue  in  Britain 
the  mere  tool  of  a  parliamentary  oligarchy.     By  his 

and  comfort  of  my  life,  my  dear  William  ?** — and  ends,  "  So,  with  best  compli- 
ments to  Aristotle,  Homer,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  not  forgetting  Locke, 
Grotius,  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  adieu,  my  dearest  William.  Your  most 
affectionate  &ther,  Chatham." — Lord  Chatham  to  Mr  Pitt.  September  22, 
1777;  Tomldte's  Life  of  Pitt,  L  28. 
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CHAP,    exertions  the  bill,  after  having  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
great  majority,  was  thrown  out,  by  a  slender  majority  of 


1792.     eight,  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  this  led  to  the  im- 

Dec.8,1783.  m^g^te  resignation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry.     The  King 

instantly  sent  for  Mr  Pitt,  and,  on  the  12th  January 

1 784,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Never  did  a  more  arduous  struggle  await  a  minister. 
Hudu^no-  The  Opposition,  led  by  the  impetuous  energy  of  Fox, 
stet^iLii,  aided  by  the  experienced  influence  and  admirable  temper 
JSj^^h^  of  Lord  North,  was  possessed  of  a  great  majority  in  the 
nuuntained.  L^^g^  Houso,  and  treated  at  first  with  the  utmost  scorn 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty 
to  dispossess  them  of  the  government.  But  it  was  soon 
evident  that  his  talents  were  equal  to  the  task,  arduous 
and  apparently  hopeless  though  it  was.  Invincible  in 
resolution,  and  yet  cool  in  danger  ;  possessed  of  a  moral 
courage  which  nothing  could  overcome  ;  fertile  in  resources, 
powerftd  in  debate,  eloquent  in  declamation — ^he  exhibited 
a  combination  of  great  qualities,  which  for  political  con- 
tests never  was  excelled.  A  pure  and  irreproachable 
private  character  gave  his  opponents  no  weak  side  where- 
on to  assail  the  panoply  with  which  he  was  surrounded  : 
a  temperament,  the  energies  of  which  were  wholly  con- 
centrated on  national  objects,  left  him  no  room  for  selfish 
passion  or  private  gratification.  The  ordinary  vices  of 
men  of  rank  had  no  attractions  for  him.  Though  noways 
insensible  to  their  attractions,  he  was  never  the  slave  of 
women  ;  though  he  often  drank  largely,  it  was  only  to 
restore  nature  after  the  incessant  exhaustion  of  his  par- 
liamentary efforts.  Incorruptible,  though  wielding  the 
wealth  of  England  and  the  Indies ;  fearless,  though  com- 
bating alone  the  whole  weight  of  an  apparently  irresistible 
Opposition ;  cool,  though  tried  by  all  the  means  which 
could  overcome  the  firmest  patience ;  cautious,  when 
prudence  counselled  reserve — energetic  and  eloquent, 
when  the  moment  for  action  had  arrived  ;  he  successfully 
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withstood  the  most  formidable  parliamentary  majority    chap. 
which  had  appeared  in  English  history  since  the  Revolu-      ^^* 


tion,  and  ultimately  remained  yictorious  in  the  straggle.  ^792. 
An  administration  thus  tried  in  its  infancy,  was  proof 
against  any  other  danger  in  its  maturer  years.  The 
intellect  of  its  head  clearly  and  at  once  perceired  both 
the  peril  of  the  French  revolutionary  principles,  and  the 
expedience  of  making  no  attempt  by  external  means  to 
check  its  progress;  and,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  that  great  convulsion  found 
the  British  government  in  the  hands  of  one,  alike  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  hostile  to  the  excesses  which 
so  often  lead  to  its  subversion.  An  attentive  observer  of 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  therefore,  he  cautiously 
abstained  from  any  act  which  might  involve  England  in 
hostility  with  its  distracted  neighbour;  and,  though 
strongly  pressed  in  the  outset  to  take  a  part  in  the 
struggle,  he  maintained  a  strict  neutrality  when  the 
German  armies  had  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
France,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  it 
was  possible  to  terminate,  by  a  single  hostile  demonstra- 
tion, the  rivalry  of  four  centuries. 

Edmund  Burke  was  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  com- 
posed  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  supported  the  principles  of  Mr  Buike. 
the  English,  but  opposed  those  of  the  French  Revolution.  tJLidearij 
He  was  bom  in  Arran  Quay,  Dublin,  on  January  12,  ^^^^' 
1730.     His  family  was  a  very  old  one,  and  of  Norman 
extraction,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  "  De  Burgh,*' 
of  which  Burke  is  only  a  corruption.     His  father  was  a 
respectable  attorney,  in  extensive  practice — so  lucrative, 
indeed,  that  Edmund,  though  a  younger  son,  received 
nearly  £20,000  as  a  patrimony.     His  mother,  by  whom 
he  was  taught  to  read,  and  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
education,  was  a  woman  of  a  very  cultivated  understand- 
ing ;  a  circumstance  which  almost  invariably  is  the  case 
with  those  who  afterwards  rise  to  great  celebrity.     In 
constitution  he  was  at  first  weak,  and  his  early  proficiency 
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CHAP,    in  learning  was  not  remarkable ;    another  peculiarity 
'      which  is  generally,  though  not  always,  observed  in  those 
1792.     destined  to  ultimate  greatness,  and  which  arises  from  their 
attention  being  early  fixed  on  things,  not  words — on  the 
latter  of  which  a  schoolbo/s,  on  the  former  a  man's  cele- 
brity depends.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  removed 
to  the  academy  at  Ballitore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
there  his  great  powers  soon  developed  themselves.     They 
consisted  at  first,  not  so  much  in  brilliancy,  as  in  steadi- 
ness of  application,  facility  of  comprehension,  and  strength 
of  memory.     The  same  characteristics  distinguished  his 
early  writings  and  speeches,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  life 
that  his  imagination  shone  forth  with  such  lustre;   a 
peculiarity  common   to   him   with   Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  and  many  other  of  the  greatest  poets  and  orators 
who  ever  existed.     It  is  easily  explained,  if  we  reflect 
,     .        that  a  quick  and  fervent  mind  readily  fans  a  flame  from 
Prior's  Life  a  fcw  perishablc  materials  ;   but  a  great  one  requires 
2,  u?'  *'  '*  mighty  and  durable  elements  to  warm  it  into  a  glow. 
"  Materia  alitur,  motibus  excitatur,  et  urendo  lucescit.'^^ 
His  studies  early  in  life,  like  those  of  Gibbon  and 
Hia  first  en-  Johusou,  wcrc  morc  varied  than  systematic,  multifarious 
taMce  into   ^^j^^^  profouud  ;  a  system  practised  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land more  than  in  England,  but  which,  looking  to  the 
results  in  these  three  great  men,  would  seem  not  to  be 
the  worst  way  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  human 
mind.     He  went  through  college  respectably,  but  with  no 
extraordinary  distinction  — reading  incessantly,  but  often 
poems  and  novels  rather  than  the  works  of  the  Academic 
curriculum,  dweUing  much  on  the  sublime  passages  of 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Young,  and  not  unfrequently 
essaying  his  own  powers  in  their  career.     He  was  des- 
tined for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  entered  in  1747,  in 
London  ;  but  before  this  period,  the  bent  of  his  genius  to 
historical  and  political  subjects  was  very  apparent,  having 

*  "  It  is  nourished  by  materials,  excited  by  occasions,  and  shines  by  burning." 
—Tacitus. 
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been  signally  evinced  in  the  debates  of  the  Historical    chap. 
Society  in  Dublin  College,  of  which  he  was  a  zealoos      ^^' 
member.     After  arriving  in  London,  in  1750,  to  pro-      ^792. 
secute  his  legal  studies,  he  found  them  wholly  distasteful 
to  his  di£Fdsive  genius,  and,  possessing  an  adequate  inde- 
pendence, quitted  the  law  for  the  more  attractive  paths 
of  literature.     He  soon  after  published  his  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  and  in  1758,  began  to  write  the 
historical  part  of  the  Annual  Register,  which  he  superin- 
tended for  many  years.     Little  of  the  fire  of  the  orator, 
however,  or  the  depth  of  the  philosopher,  is  to  be  found 
in  these  compositions ;  he  was  then  only  collecting  the 
materials  on  which  the  immortal  superstructure  of  his 
fame  was  afterwards  to  be  reared.     In  1765,  he  was, 
from  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a  writer,   ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham  ;   and  ^  ^  ^,^ 
soon  afiier  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Wendover,  Life  of 
in  Buckinghamshire.    Thenceforward  his  biography  forms  2^ik!' 
part  of  the  history  of  England.^ 

Mr  Burke  had  long  combated  in  the  ranks  of  Opposi- 
tion with  Mr  Fox,  and  the  closest  private  friendship  had  Hisvie^on 
cemented  their  political  alliance ;  but,  on  the  breaking  Revohuion. 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  embraced  difierent 
views.  Mr  Fox  warmly  applauded  its  principles,  and 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  new  con- 
stitution of  France  was  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious 
edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity  in  any  age  or  country."  Mr 
Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  gifted  with  greater  political 
sagacity  and  foresight,  early  exerted  his  talents  to  oppose 
the  levelling  principles  which  that  convulsion  had  intro- 
duced ;  and  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution  produced, 
perhaps,  a  greater  impression  on  the  public  mind  than 
any  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  It  abounds 
in  eloquent  passages,  profound  wisdom,  and  discriminating 
talent ;  but,  vast  as  its  influence,  and  unbounded  as  its 
reputation  were  when  it  first  appeared,  its  value  was 

VOL,  II.  2  A 
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CHAP,    not  fully  understood  till  the  progress  of  events  had  de- 
monstrated the  justice  of  its  principles.     Their  division 


1792.  Qii  tiug  yital  question  for  ever  alienated  these  illustrious 
men  from  each  other,  and  drew  tears  from  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  an  emblem  of  the  effects  of  this 
heart-stirring  event  upon  the  charities  of  private  life,  of 
1  Ann.  Reg.  the  variauco  which  it  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  fami- 
i^^  '  lies,  and  between  friendships  which  "had  stood  the 
strain  of  a  whole  lifetime."^ 

The  occasion  on  which  this  momentous  separation 
Divisioiibe-  took  place,  was  in  the  debate  on  the  new  constitution 
B^kewd  proposed  for  the  provinces  of  Canada,  in  1791  ;  a  re- 
2J^^?^  markable  coincidence,   when   the  subsequent  events  in 
constitation.  tji^t  colouj  are  takcu  into  consideration,  and  the  vehe- 
ment strife  between  the   monarchical  and    republican 
principles,  of  which  it  afterwards  became  the  theatre.     So 
strongly  did  both  these  illustrious  statesmen,  but  espe- 
cially Mr  Burke,  feel  on  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  they  mutually  introduced  it  into 
almost  all  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  that  period ;  and  it  was  especially  the  subject 
of  vehement  and  impassioned  declamation,  on  occasion  of 
April  15,     the  debate  on  Mr  Baker's  motion  relative  to  a  war  with 
A^prii  8.      Russia,  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  Canada  Govern- 
ment Bill, — subjects  which  not  unnaturally  led  to  consider- 
ation of  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  French  Revolution 
with  regard  to  the  external  relations  and  internal  hap- 
piness of  nations.     From  that  time  a  rupture  between 
these  two  great  men  was  distinctly  foreseen,  both  by  their 
friends  and  the  public.     It  was,  in  truth,  unavoidable  ; 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  index  to  the  schism  which 
must  ensue  in  every  free  community,  on  occasion  of 
strong  democratic  excitement,  between  those  who  adhere 
to  the  landmarks  of  the  past,  and  those  who  are  willing 
to  adventure  on  the  dark  sea  of  innovation.     Still,  how- 
ever, the  external  appearances  of  friendship  were  main- 
tained between  them  ;  they  visited,  though  not  so  fire- 
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quently  as  in  former  years ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  May,    chap. 
when  the  Canada  Bill  was  to  be  debated  in  committee,      ^^' 
they  not  only  walked  to  the  House  together,  but  Mr     1792. 
Fox  treated  Mr  Burke,  in  a  previous  conversation,  with 
confidence,  and  mentioned  to  him  a  political  circumstance 
of  some  delicacy.     But  the  feelings  of  the  latter  were  too 
ardent  to  be  restrained ;   the  future,  big  with  disaster, 
revealed  itself  so  clearly  to  his  view,  that  it  obliterated 
the  past,  and  overshadowed  the  present ;    and  in  the 
debate  which  followed  on  that  night,  these  two  illustrious 
men  were  for  ever  severed,  and  the  popular  party  in 
Great  Britain  permanently  rent  in  twain.     The  debates 
on  this  subject  possess  the  highest  interest.     They  not 
only  embrace  the  most  thrilling  event  in  the  biography  ^^^^•3^/^ 
of  both,  but  they  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  andBorkeS 
Europe  during  its  most  eventful  period.     The  destinies  sJIl  ^*^' 
of  civilisation  hung  upon  their  words.^ 

On  the  part  of  Mr  Fox,  it  was  urged  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  the  previous  debate  on  the  Russian  armament  —  Amment 
"  Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  hereditary  forthe^'"' 
honours  are  in  themselves  an  advantage  or  an  evil,  the  y^^^J^' 
point  which  the  House  has  now  to  consider  is,  Whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  them  so  peculiarly  advantageous  as 
to  incline  us  to  introduce  them  into  a  country  where  they 
are  unknown,  and  by  such  means  distinguish  Canadk 
from  all  the  other  colonies  of  the  New  World?  In 
countries  where  they  make  a  part  of  the  constitution,  it 
is  not  wise  to  destroy  them  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  give  them  birth  and  life  in  a  country  where 
they  at  present  do  not  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  such  an  attempt,  except  on  the  principle  that,  as 
Canada  was  formerly  a  French  colony,  there  might  be  an 
opportunity  of  reviving  those  titles  of  honour,  the  extinc- 
tion of  wMch  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplore,  and  of 
reviving  in  the  West  that  spirit  of  chivahy  which  has 
fallen  into  disgrace  in  a  neighbouring  country.  Are 
those  red  and  blue  ribbons,  which  have  lost  their  lustre  in 
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CHAP,    the  Old  World,  again  to  shine  forth  in  the  New  1     What 
' can  be  so  absurd  as  to  introduce  hereditary  honours  in 

*^^-  the  New  World,  where  they  are  so  much  the  object  of 
undisguised  aversion  1  The  proposed  upper  chamber 
would  be  equally  objectionable  if  the  council  were  here- 
ditary ;  for  such  an  assembly  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  authority.  Not 
less  so  is  the  clause  for  making  provision  for  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  by  enacting  that,  in  all  grants  by  the 
crown  of  unappropriated  lands,  one-seventh  should  be 
given  to  them.  What  can  be  so  monstrous  as  such  a 
fundamental  rule  in  a  country  where  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  are  Catholics  ?  Even  if  they  were  all  Pro- 
testants, it  would  still  be  unsuitable  ;  how  much  more  so, 
therefore,  when  the  whole  of  the  Protestants,  such  as 
they  are,  are  much  subdivided,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  them  are  Presbyterians,  dissenters,  or  subordinate 
sects. 

"  Feeble  as  my  powers  are  in  comparison  with  my 
honourable  friend^  whom  I  must  call  my  master  —  for 
every  thing  that  I  know  in  politics  I  owe  to  him — I 
should  yet  ever  be  ready  to  maintain  my  principles  even 
against  his  superior  eloquence.  I  will  maintain  that  the 
rights  of  man,  which  he  states  as  chimerical  and  visionary, 
are  in  fact  the  basis  and  foundation  of  every  rational 
constitution,  and  even  of  the  British  constitution  itself, 
as  the  statute-book  abundantly  proves ;  for  what  is  the 
original  compact  between  king  and  people  there  recog- 
nised, but  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
people  as  men,  which  no  prescription  can  supersede,  and 
no  accident  remove  or  obliterate  ?  If  these  principles 
are  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  they  are  the  principles 
of  my  right  honourable  friend,  from  whom  I  learned 
them.  During  the  American  war  we  have  together 
rejoiced  at  the  success  of  a  Washington,  and  mourned 
almost  in  teara  for  the  fate  of  a  Montgomery.  From 
him  I  have  learned  that  the  revolt  of  a  whole  people 
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cannot  be  the  result  of  incitement  or  encouragement,  but    chap. 

must  have  proceeded  from  proYOcation.     Such  was  his  1— 

doctrine  when  he  said,  with  equal  energy  and  emphasis,  ^792. 
'  that  he  could  not  draw  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a 
whole  people/  I  grieye  to  find  that  he  has  since  learned 
to  draw  such  an  indictment,  and  to  crown  it  with  all  the 
technical  epithets  which  disgrace  our  statute-book,  such 
as  —  false,  malicious,  wicked,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  or  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes. 
Taught  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  no  revolt  of 
a  nation  can  spring  except  from  provocation,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  joy,  ever  since  the  constitution  of  France 
was  founded  on  the  rights  of  man  —  the  basis  on  which 
the  British  constitution  itself  is  rested.  To  vilify  it,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  libel  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  no  book  my  right  honourable  friend  can  write, 
how  able  soever,  no  speech  he  can  deliver,  how  eloquent 
soever,  can  induce  me  to  change  or  abandon  that  opinion. 
"  I  was  formerly  the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  balance 
of  power,  when  France  was  that  intriguing  restless  nation 
which  she  had  formerly  proved.  Now  that  the  situation 
of  France  is  altered,  and  that  she  has  erected  a  govervr 
mentfrom  which  neither  insult  nor* injury  can  he  appre- 
hended hy  her  neighbours,  I  am  extremely  indifferent 
concerning  the  balance  of  power,  and  shall  continue  so 
till  I  see  other  nations  combine  the  same  power  with  the 
same  principles  of  government  as  that  of  Old  France. 
The  true  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  is  not  to  keep 
every  state  exactly  in  its  former  condition,  for  that  is 
impossible,  but  to  prevent  any  one  obtaining  such  an 
ascendency  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  rest.  No  man  can 
say  that  Russia  will  be  the  successor  of  France  in  this 
respect.  Her  extent  of  territory,  scanty  population,  and 
limited  revenue,  render  her  strength^  no  meam  formidable 
to  us :  she  is  a  power  whom  we  can  neither  attack  nor 
be  attacked  by ;  and  is  it  with  such  a  power  we  are  to 
commence  hostilities,  in  order  to  prop  up  the  decaying 
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CHAP.    Turkish  empire,  the  overthrow  of  which  would  be  more 

likely  to  prove  advantageous  than  injurious  to  our  inter- 

1792.     ggtg  ?   If  ^Q  compare  the  present  state  of  France  with  its 
past  condition,  both  as  respects  the  politics  of  Europe 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  even  those  who  most 
detest  the  Revolution  must  see  reason  to  rejoice  in  its 
effects.     I  cannot  but  applaud  the  government  of  France, 
in  its  internal  tendency,  as  good,  because  it  aims  at  the 
happiness  of  those  who   are  subject  to  it.      Different 
opinions  may  be  entertained  by  different  men  as  to  the 
^  ^"S  o?**"  change  of  system  that  has  taken  place  in  th%t  country  ; 
248,379;'   but  I,  for  ouc,  admire  the  new  constitution  of  France, 
gbeechM,'iv.  considered  altogether,  as  the  most  stupendous  and  glo- 
1^!^^'     rious  edifice  of  liberty  which  has  been  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  human  integriiy  in  any  age  or  cowdryr^ 
Mr  Burke  commenced  his  reply  id  a  grave  and  solemn 
Ai^oment    toue,  befitting  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
SCfi^ke^  rending  asunder  of  ties  which  had  endured  unbroken  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.     "  The  House,''  said  he,  "  is  now 
called  upon  to  do  a  high  and  important  act :  to  appoint 
a  legislatm*e  for  a  distant  people,  and  to  affirm  its  own 
competency  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.     On  what 
foundation  is  such  aft  assumption  to  rest  ?     Not,  surely, 
on  a  vague  conception  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  for,  if  such 
a  doctrine  is  admitted,  all  that  the  House  should  do,  is 
to  call  together  the  whole  male  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
and  decide  by  a  majority  of  their  votes  what  form  of 
government  they  are  to  receive.     Setting  aside  so  absurd 
a  proposition,  on  what  must  this  House  found  its  com- 
petence to  legislate  at  all  on  this  matter  \     Clearly  on 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  acquired  title  so  to  legislate 
from  the  right  of  conquest,  and  a  cessation  of  the  rights 
of  the  old  government;  obtained  by  us  in  the  treaty  which 
confirmed  it.     These  principles  bind  us  to  legislate  in  an 
equitable  manner  for  the  people  of  Canada,  and  they  are 
in  return  to  owe  allegiance  to  us.     The  question  then,  is, 
On  what  basis  is  this  new  government  to  be  formed? 
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Are  we  to  frame  it  according  to  the  old  light  of  the    chap. 
English  constitution,  or  by  the  glare  of  the  new  lanterns      ^^ 
of  the  clubs  at  Paris  and  London  1  1792. 

'^  In  determining  this  point,  we  are  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  countries  which  have  disregarded  circum- 
stances, torn  asunder  the  bonds  of  society,  and  the  ties  of 
nature.  To  the  constitution  of  America,  doubtless,  great 
attention  is  due,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  the  people 
of  Canada  should  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  state.  But  it  is  plain  that  they 
have  not  the  same  elements  for  the  enjoyment  of  repub- 
lican freedom  which  exist  in  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  America  haye  a  constitution  as  well  adapted  to 
their  character  and  circumstances  as  they  could  have ; 
but  that  character,  and  these  circumstances,  are  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  French  Canadians.  The 
Americans  have  deriyed  from  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent 
a  certain  quantity  of  phlegm,  of  old  English  good-nature, 
that  fits  them  better  for  a  republican  government.  They 
had  also  a  republican  education ;  their  form  of  internal 
government  was  republican,  and  the  principles  and  vices 
of  it  have  been  restramed  by  the  beneficence  of  an  over- 
ruling monarchy  in  this  country.  The  formation  of  their 
constitution  was  preceded  by  a  long  war,  in  the  course  of 
which,  by  military  discipline,  they  had  learned  order, 
submission,  and  command,  and  a  regard  for  great  men. 
They  had  learned  what  a  King  of  Sparta  had  said  was 
the  great  wisdom  to  be  learned  in  his  country — the  art 
of  commanding  and  obeying.  They  were  trained  to 
government  by  war,  not  by  plots,  murders,  and  assassina- 
tions. 

''  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  ancient  Canadians, 
who,  being  the  most  numerous,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
attention  ?  Are  we  to  give  them  the  French  constitution 
— ^a  constitution  founded  on  principles  diametrically 
opposite  to  ours,  that  could  not  assimilate  with  it  in  a 
single  point ;  as  different  from  it  as  wisdom  from  folly,  as 
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CHAP,    vice  from  virtue,  as  the  most  opposite  extremes  in  nature 

; — a  constitution  founded  on  what  was  called  the  rights  of 

1792.  man?  But  let  this  constitution  be  examined  by  its 
practical  eflfects  in  the  French  West  India  colonies. 
These,  notwithstanding  three  disastrous  wars,  were  most 
happy  and  flourishing  till  they  heard  of  the  rights  of 
man.  As  soon  as  this  system  arrived  among  them, 
Fandora^s  box,  replete  with  every  mortal  evil,  seemed  to 
fly  open,  hell  itself  to  yawn,  and  every  demon  of  mischief 
to  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth.  Blacks  rose  against 
whites,  whites  against  blacks,  and  each  against  the  other, 
in  murderous  hostility  ;  subordination  was  destroyed,  the 
bonds  of  society  were  torn  asunder,  and  every  man  seemed 
to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  his  neighbour. 

'Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray. 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle.* 

All  was  toil  and  trouble,  discord  and  blood,  from  the 
moment  that  this  doctrine  was  promulgated  among  them  ; 
and  I  verily  believe  that,  wherever  the  rights  of  man  are 
preached,  such  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  con- 
sequences. France,  which  had  generously  sent  them  the 
precious  gift  of  the  rights  of  man,  did  not  like  this  image 
of  herself  reflected  in  her  child,  and  sent  out  a  body  of 
troops,  well-seasoned  too  with  the  rights  of  man,  to 
restore  order  and  obedience.  These  troops,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  instructed  as  they  were  in  the  principles  of 
government,  felt  themselves  bound  to  become  parties  in 
the  general  rebellion,  and,  like  most  of  their  brethren  at 
home,  began  asserting  their  rights  by  cutting  ofi^  the  head 
of  their  general. 

'^  Dangerous  doctrines  are  now  encouraged  in  this 
country,  and  dreadful  consequences  may  ensue.from  them, 
which  it  is  my  sole  wish  and  ambition  to  avert,  by  strenu- 
ously supporting,  in  all  its  parts,  the  British  constitution. 
The  practice  now  is,  with  a  certain  party,  to  bestow  upon 
all  occasions  the  very  highest  praise  upon  the  French 
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constitution ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  praise  be    chap. 
bestowed  upon  the  constitution  or  the  revolution  of  that 


country,  since  the  latter  has  led  directly  to  the  former.  ^792. 
To  such  a  length  has  this  infatuation  been  carried,  that 
whoever  now  disapproves  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
that  have  taken  place  in  France,  or  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  that  order  and  liberty  are  to  emanate  from 
it,  is  forthwith  stigmatised  as  an  enemy,  to  the  British 
constitution ;  a  charge  equally  false,  unfair,  and  calum- 
nious. Doctrines  of  this  sort  are  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  they  become  doubly  so  when  they  are  sanctioned  by 
so  great  a  name  as  that  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  always  puts  his  opinions  in  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  light,  and  who  has  not  hesitated,  in  this 
very  debate,  to  call  the  French  constitution  the  most 
glorious  and  stupendous  fabric  ever  reared  by  human 
wisdom.  That  constitution,  or  revolution,  whichever  they 
choose  to  call  it,  can  never  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  but 
will  inevitably  promote  tyranny,  anarchy,  and  revolution. 
I  have  never  entertained  ideas  of  government  diflFerent 
from  those  which  I  nov  maintain.  Monarchy,  I  have 
always  thought,  is  the  basis  of  all  good  government ;  and 
the  nearer  to  monarchy  any  government  approaches,  the 
more  perfect  it  is,  and  vice  versd.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  subvert  the  constitution  are  now,  indeed,  few 
in  number  in  this  country ;  but  can  we  be  sure  that  this 
will  always  be  the  case,  or  that  the  time  may  never  come, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  scarcity  or  tumult,  the 
monarchical  institutions  of  the  country  may  be  threatened 
with  overthrow  ?  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  crush  this 
diabolical  spirit,  and  watch,  with  the  greatest  vigilance, 
the  slightest  attempt  to  subvert  the  British  constitution. 

"  It  is  perhaps  indiscretion  at  any  period,  but  espe- 
cially at  my  advanced  years,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  Ruptat;  be- 
friends an  occasion  for  desertion  ;   but  if  a  firm  and  *^®®'»*^«°- 
steady  adherence  to  the  British  constitution  should  place 
me  in  such  a  dilemma,  I  will  risk  all,  and  with  my  last 
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CHAP,    words  exdaim, — Fly  from  the  French  constitution.'^ — 
^^'      "  There  is  no  loss  of  friends/'  said  Mr  Fox. — "  Yes,"  said 


1792.     Mr  Burke»  "  there  is  a  loss  of  friends.     I  know  the  price 

of  mj  conduct :  I  have  done  mj  duty  at  the  price  of 

him  I  loye  :  our  friendship  is  at  an  end.     With  my  last 

breath  I  will  earnestly  entreat  the  two  right  honourable 

gentlemen  who  are  the  great  rivals  in  this  house,  whether 

they  hereafter  jnove  in  the  political  hemisphere  as  two 

flaming  meteors,  or  walk  together  like  brethren  hand  in 

hand,  to  preserve  and  cherish  the  British  constitution ;  to 

guard  it  against  innovation,  and  save  it  from  the  dangers 

of  theoretic  alterations.     It  belongs  to  the  infinite  and 

1  Pari.  Deb.  unspcakable  Power,  the  Deity,  who  with  his  arm  hurls  a 

m^m!'    comet,  like  a  projectile,  out  of  its  course,  and  enables  it 

^i^^    to  endure  the  sun's  heat  and  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the 

|p«^i^.  chilly  night,  to  aim  at  the  formation  of  infinite  perfec- 

2k '  '   '  tion ;  to  us,  poor,  weak,  in  capable  mortals,  there  is  no 

safe  rule  of  conduct  but  experience."^ 

Mr  Fox  rose  to  reply,  but  tears  at  first  choked  his 
Theb  &ua  utterance,  and  they  continued  to  roll  down  his  cheeks 
even  for  some  time  after  he  had  begun  his  speech.  He 
commenced  by  expressing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  love 
and  afiection  for  Mr  Burke,  which  had  begun  with  his 
boyhood,  and  remained  unbroken  for  five-and-twenty 
years ;  but  by  degrees  the  subject  of  their  present  divi- 
sion again  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  although  he  called 
him  his  right  honourable  friend,  yet  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  A  meeting  of  the 
Whigs  was  held  to  consider  this  great  schism  which  had 
broken  out  in  their  party,  and  the  following  resolution 
Mbj  12,  appeared  in  their  official  journal,  the  Morning  Ghronicley 
on  the  subject : — "  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs 
of  England,  true  to  their  principles,  have  decided  on  the 
dispute  between  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke  ;  and  the  former 
is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by 
which  they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they 
have  invariably  acted.      The  consequence  is,  that  Mr 
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Burke  retires  from  parliament/'     Mr  Burke,  in  alluding    chap. 
to  this  resolution,  said,  on  the  same  night,  that  he  knew      ^^' 


he  was  excommunicated  by  one  party,  and  that  he  was      ^792. 
too  old  to  seek  another  ;  and  though  in  his  age  he  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  this  disgrace,  yet  he  dis- 
dained to  make  any  recantation,  and  did  not  care  to  ^  ^^^•'b 
solicit  the  friendship  of  any  man  in  the  House,  either  on  iy^mI^ 
one  side  or  the  other.^ 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  characteristic  of  both 
these  illustrious  men,  and  of  the  yiews  of  the  parties  of  Refiectioiii 
which  they  severally  were  the  heads,  than  the  speeches  ^■'***^*^*°*- 
now  given.  On  the  one  side  are  to  be  seen,  warm  affec- 
tion, impassioned  feeUng,  philanthropic  ardour,  vehemence 
of  expression,  worthy  of  the  statesman  who  has  been 
justly  styled  by  no  common  man,  ''  the  most  Demosthe- 
nian  orator  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.''^  On  the  >  Mackm- 
other,  an  ardent  mind,  a  burning  eloquence,  a  foresight 
guided  by  observation  of  the  past,  benevolence  restrained 
by  anticipation  of  the  future.  In  the  impetuosity  of  the 
latter,  in  support  of  the  truths  with  which  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to  lament 
the  undue  asperity  of  indignant  prophecy  ;  in  the  former, 
too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  political  consistency  under 
altered  times.  But  time,  the  great  test  of  truth,  has  now 
resolved  the  justice  of  the  respective  opinions  thus  elo- 
quently advanced,  and  throvn  its  verdict,  with  decisive 
weight,  into  the  scale  with  Mr  Burke.  There  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human  anticipa- 
tion, a  more  signal  instance  of  erroneous  views  than  those 
advanced  by  Mr  Fox,  when  he  said  that  the  French  con- 
stitution was  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  wisdom  ever 
reared  in  any  age  or  country  ;  tkat  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  now  that 
France  had  obtained  democratic  institutions ;  and  that, 
if  that  great  power  was  subverted,  no  peril  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  European  liberty  from  the  strength  or 
ambition  of  Russia.     On  the  other  kand,  all  must  admit 
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CHAP,  the  extraordinary  sagacity  with  which  Mr  Burke  not 
'  merely  predicted  the  consequences  to  itself  and  to 
1792.  Europe,  which  necessarily  would  arise  from  the  convul- 
sions in  France,  but  also  pointed  out  so  clearly  that 
vital  distinction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gallic 
race  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  remark- 
able diflFerence  in  their  capacity  to  bear  democratic  insti- 
tutions, which  was  destined  not  to  produce  its  natural 
eflfects  for  half  a  century,  and  of  which  we  are  now  only 
beginning  to  see  the  ultimate  results. 

Unwearied  in  perseverance,  firm  in  purpose,  unchange- 
stateof  able  in  ambition,  the  Austrian  government  was  the  most 
'"'^  formidable  rival  with  which  the  French  Republic  had  to 
anticipate  a  contest  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
great  empire,  containing  at  that  time  nearly  twenty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  with  a  revenue  of  ninety  million 
florins,  or  about  £9,000,000  sterling,  numbered  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  districts  of  Europe  among  its  provinces. 
The  manufacturing  wealth  of  Flanders,  the  agricultural 
riches  of  Lombardy,  added  not  less  to  the  pecuniary 
resources  than  did  the  energetic  valour  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  Tyrolese,  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  empire.  The  possession  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries gave  it  an  advanced  post,  formerly  strongly  fortified, 
immediately  in  contact  witt  the  French  frontier ;  while 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  formed  a  vast  fortress,  garri- 
soned by  an  attached  and  warlike  people,  and  placed  at  a 
salient  angle  between  Germany  and  Italy,  the  certain 
theatre  of  future  combacs.  Its  armies,  numerous  and 
highly  disciplined,  had  acquired  immortal  renown  in  the 
wars  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  maintained  a  creditable  place, 
under  Daun  and  Laudohn,  in  the  scientific  campaigns 
with  the  Great  Frederick.  Its  government,  nominally  a 
monarchy,  but  really  an  oligarchy,  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  nobles,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  possessed 
all  that  firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  that  selfish  monopolisiDg  disposition,  by  which  aristo-    chap. 

cratic  powers  have  always  been  distinguished  ;  and  which, '. 

under  unparalleled  difficulties  and  disasters,  brought  them  ^  ^^'j 
at  last  successfiilly  through  the  long  struggle  in  which  32. 
they  were  shortly  after  engaged.  ^ 

Maria  Theresa  was  the  soul  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  : 
it  was  her  heroic  spirit,  sage  administration,  and  popular  chMBctur 
character,  which  brought  its  fortunes  safe  through  the  ^i^2! 
terrible  crisis  that  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  grandeur 
and  prosperity.  Never  was  seen  greater  moral  courage, 
or  steadiness  of  purpose,  than  in  this  most  remarkable 
woman.  She  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  real 
founder  of  the  Austrian  empire,  for  she  found  it  on  the 
verge  of  perdition,  and  she  raised  it,  by  the  vigour  of  her 
counsels  and  heroism  of  her  conduct,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  glory.  When  the  HuDgarian  chiefs^  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  drew  their  swords,  and  said  with  one  voice,  "  Moria- 
mur  pro  rege  nos*ro  Maria  Theresa !''  they  expressed  the 
sympathy  of  noble  minds  for  such  signal  intrepidity  and 
resolution  as  she  evinced  in  her  distress.  Unlike  Catherine 
of  Russia,  her  private  character  was  irreproachable.  Pro- 
foundly influenced  by  religion,  she  found  in  its  consolations 
a  bulwark  of  strength  amidst  all  her  difficulties ;  strictly 
regular  in  her  conduct,  she  maintained  unsullied  purity 
amidst  all  the  seductions  of  the  Imperial  court.  Her 
elevation  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  one  circumstance. 
When  on  her  deathbed,  she  was  so  feeble  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  dropping  into  a  slumber ;  but  she  ■  WranU'* 
insisted  upon  being  prevented  :  '•  I  would  meet,"  said  she,  i.  456.  •*"* 
"  my  Creator  awake.'*  The  aimals  of  Rome  contain  ^fj^pp. 
nothing  more  sublime.^ 

At  the  accession  of  her  son  Joseph  II.  in  1 780,  new 
maxims  of  government  succeeded  :  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  monarchy  seemed  about  to  expire.  His  mind  was 
cultivated,  his  views  benevolent,  his  habits  simple  ;  but 
these  amiable  qualities  were  combined  with  others  of  a 
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CHAP,    more  dangerous  nature.     An  ardent  reformer,  a  philan- 

1—  thropic  philosopher,  deeply  imbued  with  the  delusions  of 

1792.  perfectibility,  he  was  impatient  to  change  every  thing  in 
Acceni'onof  ^^0  civil,  religious,  and  military  administration  of  his  vast 
i^vatiok  states  ;  and,  in  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  urged  on 
*SfvSi'ent  '^a^y  reforms  neither  called  for  by,  nor  beneficial  to  his 
wame  the  subjects.     Eudowed  with  an  ardent  and  innovatinfr  tem- 

orderofthe  ''  -  ,  .  .111. 

day.  perament,  he,  at  the  same  tmie,  was  anmiated  by  a  desire 

for  territorial  acquisition  and  military  glory.  Strongly 
impressed  with  the  inconvenience  and  expense  attending 
the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries — so  much  exposed  to 
France,  so  far  removed  from  the  hereditary  states — ^and 
relying  on  the  support  of  Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia, 
in  whose  ambitious  designs  on  Turkey  he  was  participant, 
he  was  extremely  desirous  of  incorporating  Bavaria  with 
his  vast  possessions,  by  giving  the  elector  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  king.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  instantly  sounded  the  alarm  on  this  dangerous 
March  17,  proposal,  and,  by  his  influence,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
^^^'  Berlin  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  which  was 
the  last  act  of  that  great  man,  and  for  the  time  caused 
this  ambitious  project  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  miscarry. 
But  the  Imperial  cabinet  never  lost  sight  of  the  design ; 
and  their  attempts  to  carry  it  into  execution,  during  the 
course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  became,  as  will  appear 
82,36.**'  in  the  sequel,  the  source  of  numberless  calamities  to 
themselves  and  to  Europe.^ 

The  Austrian  forces,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
MUitary  amouutod  to  two  huudrdd  and  forty  thousand  infantry, 
5JStoil^  thirty-five  thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
artillery  ;  and  the  extent  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Imperial 
dominions  furnished  inexhaustible  resources  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  conteet.  Sincere  and  honest  in  principle, 
attached  to  old  institutions,  and  powerfully  swayed  by 
religion,  the  inhabitants  of  these  varied  dominions  were, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
unanimous  in  their  horror  of  the  French  republican  prin- 
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ciples ;  while  the  power  and  firm  ascendant  of  the  nobility    chap. 


IX. 


gave  steadiness  and  consistence  to  their  efforts  to  oppose 
it.     The  cavaby  was  in  the  finest  order,  and  performed      ^792. 
splendid  services  during  the   course  of  the  war ;  but 
the  infantry,  though  well  adapted  for  plain  fighting  in  a 
good  position,  was  incapable  of  the  energetic  movements 
which  the  new  system  of  militaiy  operations  required, 
and  was  disgraced  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  large 
bodies  laying  down  their  arms.     The  provinces  of  Croatia, 
Transylvania,  and  the  Bannat,  lying  on  the  frontier  of 
Turkey,  were  organised  in  a  mihtary  manner ;  all  the 
inhabitants  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  thus 
from  them  the  government  derived  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  irregular  troops.     Hungary  and  the  Low  Countries 
supplied  the  ilite  of  the  infantry,  and  the  recruits  who 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard.     The 
cavahy,  admirably  mounted,  were  skilled  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  war,  and  the  artillery  respectable,  and  in  good 
equipment;  but  the  officers  of  the  infantry  were  defi- 
cient in  military  information,  and  the  soldiers,  though  iH*rd.i.83, 
well  disciplined,  wanted  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  the  235,236.  ' 
French  troops.^ 

The  Flemish  dominions  of  Austria  had  recently  been 
the  theatre  of  a  revolt  so  different  from  that  of  France,  Aiwtriaii 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  both  have  h^' 
arisen  in  countries  so  near  each  other  in  the  same  age  of 
the  world.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had  alienated  the 
affections  of  these  provinces,  by  the  proposal,  already 
mentioned,  to  exchange  them  for  Bavaria;  and  had 
next  excited  their  alarms  by  a  variety  of  reforms, 
founded  on  philosophical  principles,  totally  unsuited  to 
the  character,  religious  spirit,  and  degree  of  information 
possessed  by  the  people.  At  lengtti  the  proposal  to  give 
a  colony  of  Genevese  and  Swiss,  established  near  Ostend, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis;  the  universities  protested  against  the  innovation, 
and  he  replied  by  abolishing  the  seignorial  jurisdictions, 
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CHAP,  and  authorising  the  sale  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
'. —  estates  of  the  monasteries,  establishing  schools  indepen- 

1792.  (lent  of  the  clergy,  and  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the 
1  Haid  i  Estates,  by  introducing  intendants,  who  almost  super- 
89,90.  lie.  seded  their  authority.    These  changes  excited  a  universal 

viii.  167,  ••#*i*/v**-i  • 

159.  Scott;8  spirit  of  disanection  m  the  provmces,  and  led  to  a  measure 
12*^3?°' ''  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  fatal  which  modem 
history  has  to  record.^ 

The  barrier  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  extorted  from 
Destmrtion  Francc  after  so  much  bloodshed,  or  erected  at  so  vast  an 
rieffor-"^  expense,  were  demolished,  and  the  level  country  left  open 
tresses.  qj^^  Unprotected,  as  if  done  expressly  to  invite  the  invasion 
of  their  enterprising  neighbours.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Emperor  imagined  that  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Marie 
Antoinette  to  the  King  of  France  had  made  the  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  perpetual,  and  that  his  whole 
danger  arose  from  the  discontented  disposition  of  his  own 
subjects  ;  or  as  if  the  project  of  exchanging  these  distant 
provinces  for  Bavaria  had  taken  such  hold  of  the  Imperial 
cabinet,  that  they  were  desirous  only  of  rendering  them 
incapable  of  defence  in  the  hands  of  their  new  possessors. 
But  the  wise  in  all  the  adjoining  states  regarded  this  suicidal 
act  with  very  different  feelings,  and  were  filled  with  the 
most  gloomy  presentiments  as  to  its  effects.  "  Europe," 
says  Jomini,  "  beheld  with  astonishment  those  celebrated 
fortresses,  so  famous  in  former  wars,  demolished  by  the 
very  power  which  had  constracted  them ;  and  the  Flemings, 
proud  of  the  recollections  with  which  they  were  associated, 
sighed  as  they  saw  the  plough  razing  the  vestiges  of  so 
much  historical  glory.  The  event  soon  proved  the  fatal 
tendency  of  the  measure.  The  Low  Countries,  bereft  of 
their  fortresses,  destitute  of  mountains,  and  too  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  empire  to  be  effectually  defended, 
fell  a  prey  to  any  sizccessful  invader ;  and  the  Austrian 
government  were  first  apprised  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of 
«jom.i.i59.  their  measures  by  tie  loss  of  that  ancient  province  of  their 
empire.''^ 
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The  discontents  and  indignation  of  the  Flemings  at    chap. 
this  disastrous  measure  preyed  so  severely  on  the  sus-      ^^* 


oeptible  heart  of  Joseph  II.  as  to  shorten  his  life.     Upon     ^7^ 
his  death,  which  happened  on  16th  February  1790,  he  xcceSLi 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold,  whose  paternal  and  ^^j^' 
benevolent  system  of  government  in  Tuscany  had  long  i»i^ 
been  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  philosophers  of 
Europe  ;  but  whose  character,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
pacific  administration  of  that  tranquil  duchy,  was  little 
suited  for  the  government  of  the  great  and  varied  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austrian  empire.     He  found  the  monarchy 
shaken  in  all  its  parts  by  the  reforms  and  innovations  of 
his  predecessor  ;  the  Belgian  provinces  in  open  insurrec- 
tion ;  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria  in  sullen  discontent ; 
and  Hungary  in  a  state  of  menacing  insubordination.    To 
complete  his  difficulties,  the  seeds  of  a  revolution  were 
rapidly  expanding  in  Poland ;  while  the  distracted  habits 
and  feeble  government    of   that  unbridled  democracy 
afforded  little  hope  that  it  would  be  permitted  to  extricate 
itself  from  its  embarrassments  without  foreign  invasion. 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  spoliation  of  its  rich  and 
defenceless  plains  would  throw  the  apple  of  discord  among 
the  ambitious  military  monarchies  by  which  it  was  sur-  79,  so.  ** 
rounded.^ 

The  ill-humour  of  the  Flemings  had  ah^ady  broken  out 
into  open  insurrection.     In  the  autumn  of  1789,  at  the  Revolt  of 
very  time  that  the  French  were  revolting  against  the  ^^i^Lrt 
privileged  dasses  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  ^a^^gs. 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  took  up  arms  to  support 
them.     France  sought  to  impose  liberal  measures  upon  its 
government,  Flanders  to  resist  those  introduced  by  its 
sovereign ;  France  to  abolish  religion,  Flanders  to  support 
it.*     Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Mons,  speedily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  disasters 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  those  opposite  principleB  were  precisely  those 
which,  forty  years  afterwards,  led  to  the  nearly  simultaneous  Revolutions  of 
France  and  Belgium  in  1830. 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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CHAP,    accelerated  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.     But  this 
success  was  of  short  duration.     Leopold,  his  successor, 


1792.     took   the  most  energetic  measures  to  re-establish  his 
authority  ;  the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  revolted 
provinces  came  to  blows  with  the  adherents  of  the  demo- 
cracy ;  the  free-thinking  French,  indignant  at  the  rejec- 
iCM).rE!ir.  tion  of  their  principles  by  the  insurgents,  refused  their 
FM^L56i  support ;   the  march  of  Marshal  Bender,  at  the  head 

68.    Haid.    rtf  fVip   TTnnprifl1iflf.fl     'Witfl    si.    r>nnf.iTiiiRl    frinmnyi  •    ar\f\    -tha 


m'sJott  ^^*ri^  forces  resumed  possession  of  the  whole  of  their 
i.  15,20.  '  Flemish  dominions,  with  as  much  facility  as  they  had  lost 


f  ^88  ^*  ^^  *^®  Imperialists,  was  a  continual  triumph ;  and  the 
Austria    "  "  •        « 

Flemisl 
them.^ 

The  house  of  Hapsburg  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
state  of  the  imperial  dignity ;  but  the  high-sounding  titles  and  acknow- 
EdI^  le<^ed  supremacy  of  the  Caesars  could  not  conceal  the 
real  weakness  of  their  authority.  The  vast  but  unwieldy 
fabric  of  the  German  empire  was  governed  by  the  diet 
assembled  at  Ratisbon,  which  consisted  of  three  colleges 
— ^that  of  the  electors,  that  of  the  princes,  and  that  of 
the  free  towns.  The  first,  which  had  been  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  at  eight  electors,  to  whom  Hanover 
was  afterwards  added,  possessed  the  sole  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  emperor :  the  second,  composed  of  thirty-three 
ecclesiastical  and  sixty-one  lay  princes,  enjoyed  little 
influence,  and  aflbrded  only  an  inviting  prospect  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  superiors  ;  the  third,  consisting  of  forty- 
seven  towns,  was  consulted  only  for  form's  sake,  and  had 
no  real  deliberative  voice  in  public  affairs.  Each  circle 
was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  contingent  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire ;  but  their  soldiers,  disunited 
and  various,  formed  but  a  feeble  protection,  and  its 
8,9.  **  real  strength  consisted  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies.^ 

The  military  strength  of  Prussia,  raised  to  the  highest 

MUita^      pitch  of  which  its  resources  would  admit  by  the  genius 

pJJiLL      and  successes  of  the  Great  Frederick,  had  rendered  this 

inconsiderable  kingdom  a  first-rate  power  on  the  continent 
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of  Europe.     Its  army,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand    chap. 
strong,  comprising  thurty-fiye  thousand  horse,  was  in  the      ^^ 


highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment ;  but  this  force,  ^792. 
considerable  though  it  was,  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  By  an  admirable  system 
of  organisation,  the  whole  youth  of  the  nation  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  a  limited  number  of  years  in  the  army  in 
early  life,  the  effect  of  which  was,  not  only  that  a  taste 
for  military  habits  was  universally  difiused,  but  that  the 
state  always  possessed  within  its  bosom  a  vast  reserve 
of  trained  soldiers,  who  might,  in  any  emergency,  be 
called  to  its  defence.  The  aversion  evinced  in  so 
many  other  countries  to  the  military  service,  from  the 
unlimited  length  to  which  it  extended,  was  unknown 
where  it  reached  only  to  four  years.  It  came  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  an  agreeable  mode  of  spending  the  active 
and  enterprising  period  of  youth.  Prussia  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  this  judicious  system,  when  she  withstood  the 
three  greatest  powers  in  Europe  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War ;  and  she  was  indebted  to  the  same  source  for  those 
numerous  and  courageous  defenders  who  flocked  to  her 
standard  during  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary 
contest. 

At  the  death  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  Prussian  army 
was  considered  the  first  in  Europe.  Proud  of  a  struggle  MmJ^syB- 
without  a  parallel  in  modem  times,  and  of  the  unrivalled  J^iSl^ 
talent  of  their  commander,  the  Prussian  soldiers  possessed 
not  only  the  moral  strength  so  necessary  in  war,  but  had 
been  trained,  in  a  variety  of  exercises,  to  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  great  masses.  Annual  evolutions,  on  a  large 
scale,  accustomed  the  army  to  that  necessary  piece  of 
instruction ;  and  under  the  scientific  auspices  of  Seidlitz, 
the  cavalry  had  become  the  most  perfect  in  Europe.  In 
great  schools  at  Berlin,  and  other  places,  the  young  officers 
were  taught  the  military  art ;  and  there,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  northern  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  whole  youth 
of  any  consideration  were  destined  for  the  profession  of 
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CHAP.    arms.     The  higher  situations  in  the  army,  however,  were 

reserved  for  the  nobles ;  but,  by  degrees,  that  invidious 

^^^*     restriction  was  abandoned,  and  in  the  arduous  struggle  of 
228^     1813,  when  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  could  alone 
Hju^  i.  37.  save  her  from  destruction,  Prussia  had  reason  to  felicitate 
herself  upon  the  change.^ 

The  states  which  composed  the  Prussian  monarchy 
Its  stetifl-  were  by  no  means  so  coherent  or  rounded  as  those  whidi 
y^e^  formed  the  Austrian  dominions.  Nature  had  traced  out 
no  limits  like  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees,  to 
form  the  boundary  of  its  dominions ;  no  great  rivers  or 
mountain  chains  protected  its  frontiers;  few  fortified 
towns  guarded  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  vast  miUtary 
monarchies  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Its  surface 
consisted  of  fourteen  thousand  square  leagues,  and  its 
population,  which  had  been  doubled  under  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  million 
souls.  But  they  were  composed  of  various  races,  spoke 
different  languages,  professed  different  religions,  and  were 
protected  by  no  external  or  internal  line  of  fortresses. 
Towards  Russia  and  Austrian  Poland,  a  frontier  of  two 
hundred  leagues  was  totally  destitute  of  places  of  defence  : 
Silesia  alone  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  three  lines 
of  fortresses,  and  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature.  The  national 
defence  rested  entirely  on  the  army  and  the  courage  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  animated  by  the  recollections  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  they  were  both  elevated  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  government  was  a  military  despotism ;  no 
privil^es  of  individuals  or  corporations  restrained  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign;  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  unknown :  though  the  public  administration  was 
tempered  by  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  an  enlightened 
system  of  state  policy.  This  system,  begun  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  had  passed  into  settled  maxims,  which  regulated 
the  administration  of  his  successors.  In  no  country  of 
Europe,  not  even  in  England  or  Switzerland,  was  private 
right  more  thoroughly  respected,  or  justice  more  rigidly 
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obfierved,  both  in  the  courts  of  law  and  the  domestic    chap. 
measures  of  goyemment.     ^^  Every  thing  for  the  people, 


nothing  by  them,"  was  the  principle  of  its  administration.     ^^^• 
Toleration,  established  even  to  excess,  had  degenerated 
into  its  fatal  ally,  indifference  and  infidelity,  in  many 
of  the  higher  orders ;  manners  approaching  the  cormption 
of  Paris  were  prevalent  in  the  capital ;  while  the  middle 
ranks,  united  in  secret  societies  of  Freemasonry,  ahready  |^p-*^- 
indulged  those  ardent  feelings  which  afterwards  exercised  l  37, 40,44! 
so  important  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe.^ 

The  might  of  Russia^  first  experienced  by  Frederick  at 
the  terrible  battle  of  Cunnersdorff,  was  now  beginning  state  of 
to  fill  the  north  with  apprehension.  This  immense  empire,  ""**" 
comprehending  nearly  half  of  Europe  and  Asia  within  its 
dominions,  backed  by  inaccessible  frozen  regions,  secured 
from  inyasion  by  the  extent  of  its  surface  and  the  severity 
of  its  climate,  inhabited  by  a  patient  and  indomitable 
race,  ever  ready  to  exchange  the  hardships  and  monotony 
of  the  north  for  the  luxury  and  adventure  of  the  south, 
was  daily  becoming  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  Empress  Catherine,  endowed,  amidst  all 
her  feminine  passions,  with  masculine  ambition,  was 
urging  a  bloody  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  the  zeal  of  a 
religious  crusade  was  directed  by  the  sagacity  of  civilised 
warfare.  The  campaign  had  commenced  with  the  taking 
of  Oczakoff,  which  easily  yielded  to  the  audacity  and 
fortune  of  Prince  Poteinkin;  but  the  courage  of  the 
Turks,  though  long  dormant,  was  at  length  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Undisciplined  and  unstable  in  the  field, 
they  were  ahnost  invincible  behind  walls;  and  the  most 
inconsiderable  forts,  manned  by  such  defenders,  became 
impregnable  save  at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure.  But  a  new  and  terrible  enemy  to  the  Ottomans 
arose  in  Suwabboff,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
who  sometimes,  by  the  force  of  their  individual  character, 
alter  the  destiny  of  nations.  This  determined  man  and 
dauntless  general,  who  to  the  highest  talents  for  war 
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CHAP,    united  a  religious  influence  oyer  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
'     joined  the  Austrians  with  eight  thousand  men,  when,  with 
1792.     seventeen  thousand,  they  were  maintaining  a  doubtful 
contest  with  a  hundred  thousand  Turks  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Rymniski.    His  arrival  infused  such  energy  into 
the  combined  army,  that  they  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  their   formidable    enemies.      He    was    afterward 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Ismael,  and,  chiefly  by  the 
ascendency  of  real  greatness  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
succeeded  in  carrying  by  assault  that  celebrated  fortress^ 
166, 166"*  though  defended  by  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  bravest 
^'ii!25i.  troops  in  the  Turkish  dominions.    British  diplomacy  was 
rJ^'l     employed  before  it  was  too  late  to  avert  the  threatened 
l^%9^'  calamities  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  new  objects  of  oonten- 
^o^- Univ.  tion  arose ;  fresh  contests  sprang  out  of  the  Western 
suipiiToff.    Revolution,  and  the  glory  of  placing  the  cross  on  the 
dome  of  St  Sophia  has  been  reserved  for  a  future  age.^ 
The  Russian  infantry  had  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
TheRukiaji  immovable  firmness.   At  Pultowa,  Cunnersdorfi^,  Choczim, 
oSZ!^%.    and  Ismael,  it  had  become  distinguished ;  and  the  cavalry, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  its  present  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment,  was  inured  to  service  in  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  mounted  on  a  hardy  and  admirable  race  of 
horses.    The  artillery,  now  so  splendid,  was  then  remark- 
able only  for  the  cumbrous  quality  of  the  carriages, 
and  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  men.     The  armies  were 
recruited  by  a  certain  proportion  of  conscripts  drawn  out 
of  every  hundred  male  inhabitants ;  a  mode  of  raising 
troops  which,  in  an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers.  They 
amounted  in  1792  to  two  hundred  thousand  men;  but 
the  half  of  this  force  alone  was  disposable  for  active  opera- 
tions, the  remainder  being  cantoned  on  the  Pruth,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  frontiers  of  Finland.   In  this  enumera- 
tion, however,  was  not  comprised  either  the  youth  of  the 
military  colonies,  who  afterwards  became  of  great  impor- 
tance, or  the  well-known  Cossacks  of  the  Don.     The  last 
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composed  an  immense    military   force  in  the  southern    chap. 
proTinces  of  the  empire.     This  irregular  force,  drawn      ^^' 


from  the  pastoral  tribes  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the     1792. 
empire,  costs  almost  nothing  to  the  state.     The  goyem- 
ment  merely  issues  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  this 
hardy  band  to  take  the  field,  and  crowds  of  active  young 
men  appear,  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  mounted  on 
small,  but  indefatigable  horses,  and  ready  to  undergo  all 
the  hardships  of  war,  from  their  sense  of  duty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  their  hopes  of  plunder  or  adventure.  Gifted 
with  all  the  individual  intelligence  which  belongs  to  the 
pastoral  and  savage  character,  and  yet  subjected  to  a 
certain  degree  of  military  discipline,  they  make  the  best  ^ 
of  all  light  troops,  and  are  more  formidable  to  a  retreating  25V26a 
army  than  the  Slite  of  the  French  or  Russian  guards.^ 

Inured  to  hardships  from  his  infancy,  the  Russian 
soldier  is  better  calculated  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  cb«etorof 
than  any  in  Europe.  He  knows  no  duty  so  sacred  as  »idSr*" 
obedience  to  his  officers  ;  submissive  to  his  discipline  as  to 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  no  fatigue,  no  privation,  can 
make  him  forget  its  obligations.  Through  every  march, 
through  entire  campaigns,  you  behold  the  cannoneer  near 
his  piece,  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  commander ; 
and,  unless  authorised  to  do  so,  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  abandon  it.  The  waggon-train  wax  their  harness  in 
bivouacs  under  a  cold  of  15  deg.  of  Reaumur,  correspond- 
ing to  5  deg.  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  as  they  would  do 
for  a  day  of  parade  in  the  finest  weather.  This  admirable 
spirit  of  precision  renders  their  defeats  extremely  rare ; 
and  the  soldiers  are  so  accustomed,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Turks,  to  look  for  safety  only  in  closing  their  ranks,  and 
to  expect  destruction  if  they  fly,  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  broken.  If  they  have  not  the  facility  at  rallying 
after  a  defeat,  which  theur  high  degree  of  individual  intel-  ^ 
ligence  has  given  to  the  French  soldiers,  they  have  greater  256^'  *' 
firmness  in  resisting  it.^ 

The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards 
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the  army.  Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  ciyil  employments, 
are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole  youth  of  any  considera- 
tion betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Immense 
military  schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  annually 
send  forth  the  whole  flower  of  the  population  to  this 
dazzling  career.  Precedence  depends  entirely  on  rank  in 
the  army;  and  the  heirs  to  the  greatest  families  are 
compelled  to  enter  its  ranks  in  the  lowest  grade.  They 
face  hardship  and  danger  with  the  same  courage  as  the 
private  soldiers ;  they  were  to  be  found  by  their  sides  in 
the  breach  of  Ismael  and  amid  the  snows  of  Finland. 
Promotion  is  open  equally  to  all :  a  government  depend- 
ing entirely  on  its  military  prowess,  finds  itself  obliged  to 
promote  real  merit ;  and  great  part  of  the  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  army  have  risen  from  the  inferior  stations  of 
society.  But,  formidable  as  the  power  of  Russia  appeared 
even  at  that  period,  the  world  was  far  from  anticipating 
the  splendid  part  which  she  was  destined  to  play  in  the 
approaching  conflict.  Her  immense  population,  amount- 
ing in  Europe  alone  to  nearly  thirty-five  millions,  afforded 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men.  The  ravages  of  war,  or 
pestilence  were  speedily  filled  up,  in  a  country  whose 
numbers  were  doubling  every  fifty  years.  Her  soldiers, 
inured  to  heat  and  cold  fix)m  their  infancy,  and  actuated 
by  a  blind  devotion  to  the  Czar,  united  the  steady  valour 
of  the  English  to  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  French 
troops.  Dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours,  and  too  remote 
to  fear  attack,  she  could  afford  to  send  forth  her  whole 
disposable  force  on  foreign  service ;  while  the  want  of 
pecuniary  resources  was  of  little  importance,  so  long  as 
the  wealth  of  England  could  be  relied  on  to  frimish  the 
sinews  of  war.  Before  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
France  saw  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  reviewed  on  the  plains  of  Burgundy ;  a  force 
really  greater  than  that  with  which  Attila  combated 
on  the  field  of  Chalons.^ 

Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of  glorious  achievements, 
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was,  at  the  commenoement  of  the  Freoch  Reyolution,    chap. 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign  oppression.     This 


heroic  country,  long  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against     ^^92. 
the  Turks,  the  deliyerer  of  Germany  under  John  Sobi-  p^jj^^  -^ 
eski,  the  ancient  conqueror  of  Russia,  had  been  the  victim  ^^tS5- 
of  the  insane  democratic  passions  of  its  people,  and  an  ^<»^ 
atrocious  conspiracy  of  the  neighbouring  kings.      The 
flatness  of  its  surface,  the  want  of  fortified  towns,  and  the 
weakness  incident  to  an  elective  monarchy  and  turbulent 
democracy,  had  rendered  all  the  valour  of  the  people 
unavailing,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions  had 
been  reft  from  it  by  its  ambitious  neighbours  at  the  dis- 
astrous epoch  of  1772.     In  1792,  the  neighbouring  sove- 
reigns found  a  new  pretence  for  renewing  their  spoliations. 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  nominal  king,  had  granted 
a  constitution  to  his  subjects,  better  adapted  than  could 
have  been  hoped  for  to  their  peculiar  situation.     By  it, 
the  crown  was  declared  elective,  but  the  dynasty  heredi- 
tary— ^the  Princess  of  Saxony  was  proclaimed  heiress  of 
the  throne  after  the  demise  of  the  king.     Legislative 
measures  and  decrees  were  to  be  proposed  by  the  crown, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
The  nobles  abandoned  their  privilege  of  engrossing  every 
employment  under  government ;  and,  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  people,  the  king  was  obliged, 
during  the  sitting  of  each  diet,  to  ennoble  thirty  of  the 
bourgeois  class.     The  Catholic  religion  was  declared  the 
established   faith.      This   constitution  was   proclaimed 
amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  and  new 
life,  it  was  fondly  imagined,  had  been  infiised  into  the 
ancient  monarchy,  from  the   intermixture    of   popular 
vigour.     But  these  transports  were  of  short  duration. 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  however  enhghtened  in  framing  a  ^  ^^^ « 
constitution,  was  ill  qualified  to  maintain  it.     The  people,  ™"-..?^- 
disunited  for  centuries,  were  incapable  of  any  measures  168,'  172! 
for  their  common  defence.^    The  jealousy  of  the  Empress  178. 
Catherine  was  awakened  by  the  prospect  of  Poland  again 
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CHAP,    emerging  into  political  vigour,  and   her  fears  by  the 
^^      proximity  of  revolutionary  principles  to  her  hereditary 


1792.  states.  A  new  treaty  of  partition  was  signed  between 
the  three  adjoining  powers,  and  the  conqueror  of  Ismael 
was  called  from  the  Turkish  war,  to  give  the  last  blow  to 
the  ancient  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  deprived  of  the  weight  arising  from  unity  of 

Heroicmiu-  empire,  the  native  valour  of  the  Poles  destined  them  to 

t^J^'  perform  an  important  part  on  the  theatre  of  Europe. 

Poles.  Napoleon  has  characterised  them  as  the  people  who  most 
rapidly  become  soldiers ;  and  their  ardent  patriotism  ren- 
dered them  the  ready  supporters  of  any  power  which  held 
out  the  prospect  of  restoring  the  national  independence. 
The  valour  of  the  Polish  legions  made  them  distinguished 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Spain ;  they  followed  the  French 
standards  to  Smolensko  and  Moscow,  and  maintained  an 
unshaken  fidelity  to  them  during  all  the  disasters  of  the 
subsequent  retreat.  Though  crueUy  abandoned  by  Napo- 
leon in  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  campaign,  they 
adhered  to  his  fortunes  through  all  the  subsequent 
changes ;  and,  amidst  the  general  defection  of  Europe, 
kept  their  faith  inviolate  on  the  field  of  Leipsic. 

Sweden  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  European 

swedifn.  conflict  to  havc  much  weight  in  the  political  scale.  Secure 
in  a  distant  and  almost  inaccessible  situation,  blessed 
with  a  hardy,  intrepid,  and  honest  peasantry,  she  had 
nothing  to  dread  but  from  the  insatiable  progress  of 
Russian  ambition.  She  had  recently,  however,  concluded 
a  glorious  war  with  her  powerful  neighbour ;  her  arms,  in 
alliance  with  those  of  Turkey,  had  taken  the  Imperial 
forces  by  surprise ;  and  Gustavus,  extricating  himself  by 
a  desperate  exertion  of  valour  from  a  perilous  situation, 
had  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet,  and  gained  a  great 
victory  so  near  St  Petersburg,  that  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  was  heard  in  the  palace  of  the  Empress.  But, 
such  is  the  weight  of  Muscovite  power,  that  its  enemies 
are  always  glad  to  purchase  peace,  even  in  the  moments 
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of  their  greatest  success.     Catherine  hastened  to  get  quit    chap. 
of  the  Swedish  war,  by  oflFering  advantageous  terms  to 


her  courageous  riyal,  and  flattered  his  chivalrous  feelings      ^^92. 
into  accepting  them,  bj  representing  that  the  efforts  of 
all  soyereigns  should  now  be  directed  towards  resisting  ^        ... 
the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  he  alone  I67. ' 
was  worthy  to  head  the  enterprise.^ 

Placed  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
the  forces  of  Turkey  were  still  less  capable  of  affecting  the  ottonui 
balance  of  the  European  states.     Formidable  during  the  **"""**"'• 
period  of  its  vigour  and  rise,  the  Ottoman  power,  like 
that  of  all  barbarous  nations,  had  rapidly  and  irrecover- 
ably declined,  after  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  had  been 
attained.     It  was  defended  chiefly  by  the  desert  and 
inaccessible  nature  of  its  frontiers,  the  result  of  the  inces- 
sant and  grievous  oppression  of  its  government,  and  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers,  who  never  failed 
to  interfere  when  the  danger  became  imminent  to  its  inde- 
pendent existence.     Its  cavalry,  brave,  skilfrd,  and  admi- 
rably mounted,  was  the  most  formidable  in  the  world  ;2  ■  Nap.  l 
but  the  desultory  temper  of  its  people  was  incapable  of  ^^' 
the  submission  and  constancy  requisite  to  form  an.  expe- 
rienced and  disciplined  body  of  infantry.     Sometimes, 
however,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  roused  them  to  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  and  on  such  occasions  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     But  these  efforts  were  of 
short  duration;  the  first  serious  reverse  dissipated  the 
mighty  host,  and  reduced  its  leaders  to  the  command  of 
a  few  regiments  of  horse.     But  though  these  causes  ren- 
dered the  Ottomans  incapable  of  foreign  conquest,  they 
were  still  extremely  formidable  to  an  invading  army. 
Their  desert  and  waterless  plains  afforded  no  resources 
to  an  enemy,  while  the  total  want  of  roads  fit  for  the 
passage  of  wheeled  carriages,  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  bring  supplies  from  the  adjoining  states,  or  advance 
the  artillery  requisite  for  the  siege  of  their  fortresses. 
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CHAP.    Behind  the  walls  of  the  most  inconsiderable  towns,  the 
Janizaries  fought  with  desperate,  and  often  successful 


1792.  yalour ;  the  whole  inhabitants  took  to  arms  in  defence  of 
their  lives  and  their  religion ;  and,  lined  with  such  defen- 
ders, trifling  cities  frequentlj  oflfered  a  more  formidable 
resistance  than  the  most  regular  fortifications  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  incessant  and  grinding  oppression,  however,  of  the 

CoDBia^tde.  Ottoman  goyemment,  had  implanted  a  principle  of  weak- 

popdati^  ness  in  the  Turkish  power,  little  attended  to  in  former 

times,  but  of  which  the  effects  have  since  been  strikingly 

displayed.     This  consisted  in  the  constant  and  rapid 

decay  of  the  population,  which  soon  rendered  the  Osmanlis 

unequal  even  to  those  sudden  and  vehement  exertions, 

which  at  former  periods  had  struck  such  terror  into  the 

neighbouring  states.     At  the  same  time  the  ignorant  and 

brutal  pride  of  the  government,  which  prevented  them 

from  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 

European  powers,  rendered  them  incapable  of  availing 

c^Jtoti-    themselves   of  the    advantages    which    their   desperate 

iS^^'sick'  ^^^^^^^'^  frequently   afforded,  and  on  more  than   one 

^gb«n'>     occasion  made  them  throw  away  the  only  remaining 

jJ^2iz  chance  of  recovering  their  lost  ground  from  the  unceasing 

hostility  of  Russia.^ 

From  a  different  cause,  the  political  importance  of 
Italy.  '  Italy  had  sunk  as  low  as  that  of  the  Turkish  states. 
Inhabiting  the  finest  country  in  Europe,  blessed  with  the 
richest  plains  and  the  most  fitdtful  mountains,  defended 
from  invasion  by  the  encircling  sea  and  the  snow-covered 
Alps,  venerable  from  the  recollections  of  ancient  greatness, 
and  containing  the  cradle  of  modem  freedom,  the  people  of 
Italy  were  yet  as  dust  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  loss 
of  military  courage  and  of  private  virtue  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  sad  degradation.  When  conducted 
by  foreign  leaders,  the  inhabitants  of  its  northern  states, 
like  the  Portuguese  and  the  Hindoos  under  British  direc- 
tion, have  risen  to  honourable  distinction  beneath  the 
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standards  of  Napoleon ;  but^  led  by  their  own  officers,    chap. 

and  foUoving  their  national  colours,  they  have  never,  for  

many  centuries,  been  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  ^792. 
Transalpine  forces.  Tuscany,  from  the  effects  of  the  sage 
and  paternal  government  of  Leopold,  was  flourishing, 
prosperous,  and  contented ;  but  the  proximity  of  France 
had  spread  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  Piedmont,  and,  in 
common  with  its  inhabitants,  the  Milanese  beheld  with 
undisguised  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  the  republican 
arms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  a  smothered  feeling  of  indignation  against 
foreign  rule  pervaded  the  Italian  states ;  in  vain  all  their 
theatres  rang  with  acclamations  at  the  line  of  Alfieri — 

"  Servi  siam  si !  ma  servi  ognor  frementi:'*  * 

they  were  incapable  of  those  steady  and  sustained  efforts, 
which  are  essential  to  the  establishment  either  of  civil 
liberty  or  national  independence.  Hence,  during  all  the 
contests  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  Italy  became  the 
unresisting  prey  of  the  northern  victor.  The  Austrian 
and  French  eagles  alternately  ruled  her  plains,  but  the 
national  colours  were  never  unfurled,  nor  any  effort  made 
to  liberate  them  from  foreign  dominion.  On  the  few  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Neapolitans  and  Venetians  attempted 
to  raise  the  standard  of  independence,  they  were  van- 
quished by  the  mere  sight  of  the  enem/s  force.  It  is 
melancholy  to  reflect,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Romans, 
the  Samnites,  and  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  should  so  far,  and 
.  to  appearance  so  irrecoverably,  have  degenerated  from 
the  virtue  of  their  ancestors ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  law 
of  nature,  that  a  high  state  of  civilisation  cannot  long 
coexist  with  military  courage  in  the  favoured  climates  of 
the  world ;  and  that,  as  some  counterpoise  to  the  lavish  J^^^j^*' 
accumulation  of  her  gifts.  Nature  has  denied  to  their  147. 
inhabitants  the  permanent  resolution  to  defend  them.^ 
The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  frontier  of 

*  "  We  are  slaves :  but  Blavee  ever  chafing  against  our  chams." 
HARLEw'TnANCH 
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CHAP.    Italy,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  its  northern  than 

'      of  its  southern  neighbours.     Its  soldiers,  chiefly  drawn 

^^^     from  the  mountains  of  Saroy,  Liguria,  or  the  Maritime 

Piedmont.  Alps,  wcrc  braTC,  docile,  and  enterprising,  and,  under 
Victor  Amadeus,  had  risen  to  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
regular  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and 
three  thousand  fire  hundred  cavalry ;  but,  besides  this, 
the  goYemment  could  summon  to  its  support  fifteen  thou- 
sand militia,  who,  in  defending  their  mountain  passes, 
rivalled  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  These  were  chiefly 
employed  during  the  war  in  guarding  the  fortresses ;  and 
the  number  of  these,  joined  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
country,  and  its  important  situation,  as  holding  the  kejB 
of  the  great  passes  over  the  Alps,  gave  this  state  a  degree 

^"•*-  of  military  importance  beyond  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  its  physical  strength.^ 

Sunk  in  obscure  marshes,  crushed  by  the  naval  supre- 

Hoiknd.  macy  of  England,  and  cooped  up  in  a  comer  of  Europe, 
the  political  importance  of  the  Dutch  republic  had  fallen 
in  a  great  degree  in  the  scale  of  Europe.  Its  army  was 
still  composed  of  forty -four  thousand  men,  and  its  fortified 
towns  and  inundations  gave  it  the  same  means  of  defence 
which  had  formerly  been  so  gloriously  exerted ;  but  the 
resolution  of  the  inhabitants  was  by  no  means  at  that 
time  equal  to  the  strength  of  their  situation.  A  long 
period  of  peace  had  weakened  the  military  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  their  chief  defence  was  placed  in  lie  wretched 
assistance  of  auxiliary  troops,  which  never  enabled  the 
republic,  during  the  subsequent  contests,  to  bring  thirty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  The  world  at  this  period 
was  far  from  anticipating  the  glorious  stand  which  the 

^"•*-     Dutch  subsequently  made,  in  1834,  against  the  hostility 
by  land  and  sea  of  the  two  greatest  powers  in  Europe.^ 
Animated  by  stronger  passions,  descended  from  more 

spail**  fiery  progenitors,  and  inured  to  a  more  varied  climate,  the 
people  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  calculated  to  per- 
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form  a  more  distinguished  part  in  the  strife  for  European  chap. 
freedom.  This  singular  and  mixed  race  united  to  the  ^^' 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  distinguished  the  Gothic,  the  ^792. 
fiery  enterprise  which  characterised  the  Moorish  blood. 
Centuries  of  almost  unbroken  repose  had  neither  extin- 
guished the  one  nor  abated  the  other ;  and  the  conqueror 
of  Europe  erroneously  judged  the  temper  of  her  people, 
when  he  measured  it  by  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  The  nobles,  degenerated  by  political  nullity 
and  long-continued  intermarriage  with  each  other,  were 
indeed  incapable  of  strenuous  exertion,  and  the  reigning 
family  had  none  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  command 
success.  But  the  peasantry,  bold,  prosperous,  and  inde- 
pendent, presented  the  materials  for  a  resolute  army ;  and 
the  priesthood,  possessed  of  an  unlimited  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders,  were  animated  by  the  most 
inextinguishable  hatred  at  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  decay  of  its  national  strength,  falsely 
ascribed  by  superficial  writers  to  the  drain  of  colonial  en- 
terprise,* and  the  possession  of  the  mines  of  America, 
was  really  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  the 
hands  of  communities  and  noble  families,  and  the  predo- 
minant influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  which  for 
centuries  had  rendered  that  fine  kingdom  little  else  than 
a  cluster  of  convents,  surrounded  by  a  hardy  peasantry. 
But  though  these  causes  had  rendered  Spain  incapable  of 
any  sustained  foreign  enterprise,  they  had  not  in  the  least 
diminished  its  aptitude  for  intemd  defence ;  and  the 
people,  who  in  every  age  have  there  made  common  cause 
with  the  king  and  the  nobles,  flew  to  arms  with  unequalled  ,p^  .j^j 
enthusiasm,  when  their  loyalty  was  awakened  by  the  cap-  }4J»  j^J. 
tivity  of  their  sovereign,  and  their  fanaticism  roused  by  the  Jovdi.  171 
efibrts  of  their  pastors.^  By  a  just  retribution,  the  first  4,T*''  ^ 
great  reverse  of  the  French  arms  was  occasioned  by  the 

*  The  exports  of  Spain  to  her  colonies  in  1790,  were  £16,000,000  annually ; 
nearly  as  much  as  those  of  Great  Britain  at  this  tune  to  her  colonies,  which 
amount  to  £16,280,000.— See  Huhboldt,  NowveUe  Egpagne,  iy.  158, 154. 
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CHAP,    spirit  of  religious  resistance  nourished  by  their  first  flagrant 
^^      acts  of  injustice  ;  and  the  disaster  of  Bajlen  would  not 


1792.  have  arisen,  nor  the  bones  of  five  hundred  thousand  French 
whitened  the  plains  of  Spain,  but  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  French  church  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  nominal  military  strength  of  Spain,  at  the  com- 
itBnSitary  meucemeut  of  the  Revolution,  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
forc6«.  thousand  men  :  but  this  force  was  far  from  being  effective ; 
and  in  the  first  campaigns  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  though 
they  reinforced  their  army  by  thirty-six  battalions  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  were  never  able  to  raise  their 
force  in  the  field  to  eighty  thousand  combatants.  But  on 
occasion  of  the  invasion  in  1808,  an  immense  insurrec- 
tionary force  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
These  undisciplined  levies,  however,  though  occasionally 
brave,  like  the  Turks,  in  defending  walls,  were  miserably 
deficient  in  the  essential  qualities  of  regular  soldiers. 
They  had  neither  the  steadiness,  mutual  confidence,  nor 
conduct  necessary  for  success  in  the  field.  Accordingly, 
they  were  ahnost  invariably  routed  in  every  encounter  ; 
and  but  for  the  tenacity  of  purpose  arising  from  their 
character,  ignorance,  and  habit  of  boasting,  which  effectu- 
ally concealed  the  extent  of  their  disasters  from  all  but  the 
sufferers  under  them,  and  the  continued  presence  of  a  large 
1  Napier,!.  EugUsh  forcc  iu  the  field,  the  war  would  have  been  ter- 
jom.l  2^0.  minated  soon  after  its  commencement,  with  very  little 
trouble  to  the  French  Emperor.^ 

The  Spanish  soldiers  have  never  exhibited  in  the  wars 
chailLrof  of  the  Ilevolution  that  firmness  in  the  field  which  for- 
^SpBiiiah  m^piy  distinguished  their  infantry  at  Pavia,  Rocroi,  and  in 
the  Low  Countries.  They  have  been  distinguished  rather 
by  the  tumultuary  habits  and  tendency  to  abandon  their 
colours  on  the  first  reverse,  which  belongs  to  the  troops  of 
tropical  climates,  and  characterised  their  forefathers  in  the 
Roman  wars.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  long  residence  of 
their  ancestors  in  a  warm  climate  had  melted  away  the 
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indomitable  yalour  which  distinguished  the  Gothic  race  in    chap. 
the  frozen  realms  whence  they  originally  came.    Military      ^^' 
glory  was  held  in  little  esteem  ;  hardly  four  of  the  grandees     1792. 
were  to  be  fomid,  in  1792,  in  the  army  or  naval  service. 
But  the  peasantry  evinced  throughout  the  war  the  most 
obstinate  and  enduring  spirit.   Though  routed  on  numbe]>- 
less  occasions,  they  almost  always  rallied,  as  in  the  days  of 
Sertorius,  in  more  favourable  circumstances ;  and,  though  ^ 
deserted  by  nearly  all  the  nobility,  they  maintained  a  pro-  24^243. 
longed  contest  with  the  conqueror  of  Northern  Europe.^ 
Cradled  in  snowy  mountains,  tilling  a  sterile  soil,  and 
habituated  to  severe  habits,  the  Swiss  peasantry  exhibited  Switi»;- 


the  same  features  which  have  always  rendered  them  so 
celebrated  in  European  wars.  Their  lives  were  as  simple, 
their  courage  as  undaunted,  their  patriotism  as  warm,  as 
those  of  their  ancestors  who  died  on  the  fields  of  Morat  or 
Morgarten.  Formidable  in  defence,  however,  their  nume- 
rical strength,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty-eight  thousand 
regular  soldiers,^  rendered  them  of  little  avail  in  the  great  ^statisti^ae 
contests  which  rolled  round  the  feet  of  their  mountains.  102*^"^' 
Occasions,  indeed,  were  not  wanting  when  they  displayed 
the  ancient  virtue  of  their  race  :  their  conflicts  in  Berne 
and  Underwalden,  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion, 
equalled  the  far-famed  celebrity  of  their  wars  of  indepen- 
dence ;  and,  amidst  the  disgraceful  defection  of  the  lOth 
August^  the  Swiss  guards  alone  remained  faithful  to  the 
fortunes  of  Louis,  and  merited,  by  their  death,  the  touching 
inscription  on  the  graves  at  Thermopylae : 

"  Qo,  stnmgeT !  and  at  Laoedsemon  tell. 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  felL*"* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  principal  European  powers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.     A  spirit  state  of 
of  gentleness  pervaded  the  political  world,  the  eflfect  of  e^^^^ 
increasing   knowledge   and   long  -  continued  prosperity.  **^  *^^" 

*  '*  Die,  hofipesy  Spartee,  noe  te  Idc  vidiase  jacentes, 
Dam  Sanctis  patrie  legibns  obfleqnimur." 

VOL.  II.  2  0 


so- 
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CHAP.  Even  the  most  despotic  empires  were  ruled  with  a  lenity 
— ! —  unknown  in  former  times,  and  the  state  prisons  of  all  the 
1792.  European  monarchies  would  probably  have  exhibited  as 
few  inmates  as  the  Bastille  when  it  was  stormed  in  1789. 
Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  general  war  in  1763,  a 
growing  spirit  of  improvement  had  pervaded  the  European 
states,  and  repeatedly  called  forth  the  praises  of  the  con- 
temporary annalists.  Agriculture  had  risen  into  universal 
esteem ;  kings  were  setting  the  example  of  cultivating  the 
soil ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  were  every  where 
lending  their  aid  to  improve  that  first  and  best  of  human 
pursuits.  Leopold  in  Tuscany  and  Flanders,  and  Louis 
in  France,  were  ardently  engaged  in  the  amelioration  of 
their  dominions.  Even  in  the  regions  of  the  north,  the 
spirit  of  improvement  was  steadily  advancing.  The  able 
exertions  of  Frederick  had  nearly  doubled  in  a  single  reign 
the  resources  of  his  dominions;  and  in  Poland  and 
Russia,  the  example  of  gradually  enfranchising  the  ser& 
had  been  set  with  the  happiest  success.  The  haughti- 
ness and  pride  of  aristocratic  birth  were  steadily  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  extending  wants  and  an  enlarged  com- 
merce, and  in  many  of  the  European  states  the  highest 
offices  under  government  were  held  by  persons  of  plebeian 
birth.  Necker,  Vergennes,  and  Sartines,  who  successively 
held  the  most  important  situations  in  France,  were  of  this 
class.  The  Inquisition  had  been  voluntarily  abandoned 
in  Parma,  Placentia,  Milan,  and  Modena,  and  toleration 
over  all  Europe  had  spread  to  a  degree  unknown  in  former 
times.  All  the  remaining  vestiges  of  that  fierce  spirit, 
which  suUied  with  barbarism  the  lofty  and  romantic  cour- 
tesy of  ancient  manners,  were  gradually  softening  away ; 
and  the  flames  of  that  religious  zeal,  which  for  two  cen- 
turies had  so  often  kindled  the  torch  of  civil  discord,  had 
greatly  subsided.  Every  succeeding  generation  was  of  a 
character  milder  and  gentler  than  the  last.  A  difinsion  of 
liberality  was  beginning  to  pervade  the  mass  of  mankind, 
although  the  prophetic  eye  could  discern  in  it  the  fatal 
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intermixture  of  religious  indifference.      The  diversified    chap. 
classes  of  society  harmonised  with  each  other  in  a  way      ^^* 


hitherto  unknown ;   and  whatever  might  be  the  peculiari-      1792. 
ties  of  particular  constitutions,  a  sweeter  blood  seemed  on 
the  whole  to  circulate  through  every  member  of  the  political 
body.     The  lowest  of  the  people,  under  governments  the  [^^ 
most  despotic,  no  longer  held  their  countenances  prone  to  ^'  j^ 
the  earth,  but  were  taught  to  erect  them,  with  a  becoming  ^^^^' 
sense  of  their  own  nature ;  and  the  brow  of  authority,  in-  12,  is ; 
stead  of  an  austere  frown,  wore  a  more  inviting  air  of  ^m.  iei 
complacency  and  amenity.^ 

But  while  such  was  the  general  character  of  Europe, 
there  was  an  important  distinction  between  the  national  Difference 
tendency  of  its  northern  and  southern  states,  which  soon  sS*m?* 
produced  the  most  lasting  effects  on  their  respective  for-  ^  ^**'*'*- 
tunes.     The  spirit  of  the  south  was  in  general  pacific, 
that  of  the  north  ambitious ;  the  repose  of  the  former 
bordered  on  inertness;  the  energy  of  the  latter  on  turbu- 
lence.    The  amelioration  of  the  first  was  slow,  and  almost 
imperceptible,  flowing  chiefly  from  the  energy  or  benig- 
nity of  the  sovereigns ;  the  improvements  of  the  latter 
were  rapid  and  violent,  taking  their  origin  in  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  people.      Pleasure  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  south ;  glory,  military  glory,  in  the  north. 
The  difference  was  perceptible  even  during  the  progress 
of  pacific  changes ;  but  when  war  broke  out,  its  effects 
became  of  the  last  importance,  and  speedily  led  to  the  ^ 
subjugation   of  the  southern  by  the  northern  states  of  ui. 
Europe.^ 

The  greatest  blessings  border  upon  misfortunes;  out 
of  calamity  often  springs  the  chief  improvement  of  the  Geneiaipu. 
human  race.  To  the  eye  of  philosophy  it  was  not  difl&-  no^tion?" 
cult  to  discern  that  the  growing  passion  for  innovation, 
to  which  all  reform  is  more  or  less  related,  was  pregnant 
with  political  danger ;  that  the  universal  toleration  which 
prevailed  bordered  upon  infidelity  ;  and  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  nnprove,  emanating  from  the  purest  intention  in 
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CHAP,    the  higher  ranks,  was  likely  to  agitate  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  lower.     Such  a  peril,  accordingly,  was  fore- 


I'^i-     seen  and  expressed  by  the  contemporary  historians  ;  but 

they  did  not  foresee,  nor  could  human  imagination  have 

anticipated,  either  the  terrible  eflFects  of  that  spirit  upon 

^  ^^  £fs-  the  passing  generation,  or  the  beneficial  efifects  which  the 

xxviii.  29,  r&&  ,n  i.-i  i 

30.  storm  that  swept  the  world  was  destmed  to  have  upon 

the  future  condition  of  mankind.^ 

The  state  of  France  at  the  period  when  hostilities  first 


State  of  commenced,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
w^^'hosti-  of  the  eloquent  and  philanthropic  Abb6  Raynal,  so  long 
men^™"  ^^  adTOcatc  of  liberal  institutions,  in  a  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  : — "  Standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
on  the  point  of  quitting  an  immense  family,  for  whose 
happiness  I  have  never  ceased  to  wish,  what  do  I  behold 
around  me  in  this  capital  ?  Religious  troubles,  civil  dis- 
sension, the  consternation  of  some,  the  audacity  of  others, 
a  government  the  slave  of  popular  tyranny,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  laws  violated  by  lawless  men  ;  soldiers  without 
discipline,  chiefs  without  authority,  ministers  without 
resources  ;  a  King,  the  first  and  best  friend  of  his  people, 
deprived  of  all  power,  outraged,  menaced,  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  and  the  sovereign  power  transferred  to 
popular  clubs,  where  ignorant  and  brutal  men  take  upon 
themselves  to  decide  every  poUtical  question.  Such  is  the 
real  state  of  France;  few  but  myself  would  have  the 
courage  to  declare  it,  but  I  do  so,  because  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  ;  because  I  am  bordering  on  my  eightieth  year; 
because  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  being  a  partisan  of  the 
ancient  regime  ;  because,  while  I  groan  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  French  church,  no  one  can  assert  that  I  am  a 
fanatical  priest ;  because,  while  I  regard  as  the  sole 
means  of  salvation  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate 
authority,  no  one  can  suppose  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 
« Lac.  viii.  blessings  of  real  freedom.''^  When  such  was  the  language 
355, 356.  ^f  ^jjg  gpgj.  gijpporters  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  noways 
surprising  that  the  European  powers  beheld  with  dismay 
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the  progress  of  principles  fraught  with  such  calamitous    chap. 
consequences,  according  to  the  admission  of  their  own      ^^' 


partisans,  in  the  countries  where  they  had  commenced.  i79i. 

The  language  of  the  French  government,  towards  the 
people  of  all  other  states,  was  such  as  to  excite  the  most  Menadii; 
serious  apprehension  of  the  friends  of  order  in  every  SS^SSch 
civilised  country.     Not  only  the  orators  in  the  clubs,  but  ^^^^ 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  openly  proclaimed  the  '^^^^ 
doctrine  of  fraternisation  with  the  revolutionary  party  all 
over  the  world.     The  annexation  of  the  states  of  Avignon 
and  the  Venaissin  was  early  marked  by  Mr  Burke  as  the  Se^t  17, 
indication  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  for  which,  ere  long,  the 
limits  of  Europe  would  not  suffice.    The  seizure  of  this  little 
state  by  the  French  Republic  was  the  more  remarkable, 
that  it  was  the  first  decided  aggression  on  the  part  of  its 
rulers  upon  the  adjoining  nations,  and  that  it  was  com- 
mitted on  an  independent  sovereign,  with  whom  not  even 
the  pretence  of  a  quarrel  existed,  and  who  was  not  alleged  Pp^^  ]^f^' 
to  have  entered  into  any  hostile  alliances  against  that  power.  ^^-J^^- 
This  was  followed  up  in  the  same  year  by  the  seizure  of  xxxiii!s|f9, 
Porentruy,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Bishop  of  Bflle,  a  39. ' "'"''' 
German  prelate  noways  subject  to  the  French  government.^ 

The  French  Revolution  surprised  the  European  powers 
in  their  usual  state  of  smothered  jealousy  or  open  hostility  Mutuai'jear 
to  each  other.     Catherine  of  Russia  was  occupied  with  ^^i^ 
her  ambitious  projects  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  ^f  ^'^ 
her  ascendency  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  ^^ 
so  great  that  no  serious  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  hostility.     France  had  shortly  before  signed  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  considered  Segt  28, 
as  admitting  on  the  part  of  the  latter  the  ascendency  of  her  ^^  ' 
naval  rival,  and  seriously  impaired  her  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  while  Frederick  the  Great  had  recently 
before  his  death  concluded  the  convention  of  Berlin,  for  j^  22 
the  protection  of  Bavaria  and  the  lesser  powers  from  the  J785.  ' 
ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria.^    But  the  death  of  that  so.  ^'  *'    ' 
great  monarch,  which  took  place  in  August  1786,  was  an 
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CHAP,    menaced  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
^^'      Mr  Pitt  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  before  it  was 
^7^-     too  late,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  imperial  courts. 
Efforts  of    By  his  means  the  alliance  was  drawn  closer  between 
^^   Prussia  and  Great  Britain ;  and  Frederick  William,  folly 
Tww       ^^®  *^  ^^^  perils  which  threatened  his  dominions  from 
^^^iS.    *^®  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 
Unable  to  undertake  a  war  at  the  same  time  on  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube,  and  uneasy,  both  on  account  of  the  me- 
nacing aspect  of  France  and  the  insurrection  in  Flanders, 
Austria  paused  in  the  career  of  conquest.     Conferences 
were  opened  at  Reichenbach,  midway  between  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  armies  ;  and,  after 
July  27,      some  delay,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  which 
^^^'         terminated  the  differences  between  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  former  with  the  Porte.     The  Prussian  army  im- 
mediately retired :    thirty  thousand    Austrians,    under 
Marshal  Bender,  moved  towards  the  Low  Countries,  and 
speedily  reduced  its  discontented  provinces  to  submission  ; 
while  a  truce  was  shortly  after  concluded  for  nine  months 
between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists,  which  was  followed 
by  conferences  at  Sistow,  and  at  length  a  definitive  treaty 
was  signed  at  that  place  on  the  4th  August  1 791,     Mean- 
while the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  not  yet  formally 
included  in  the  pacification,  intimated  her  intention  of 
tr^}^'     suspending  hostilities  to  the  courts  of  St  James's  and 
ui^i.    Berhn,  and,  as  a  gage  of  her  sincerity,  concluded  at 
Mirtii'8     Verela  a  peace  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the 
Ann.^Reg. '  iustigatiou  of  England  and  Prussia,  had  taken  iip  arms, 
1™"'       and  contended  with  undaunted  valour  against  his  gigantic 
neighbour.^ 

This  general  and  rapid  pacification  of  Europe,  this 
stilling  of  so  many  passions  and  allaying  of  so  many 
jealousies,  was  not  the  result  of  accident.  It  arose  from 
the  universal  consternation  which  the  rapid  progress  of 
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the  French  Revolution  excited,  and  the  clear  perception    chap, 


IX. 


which  all  the  cabinets  at  length  began  to  have,  of  the 
imminent  danger  to  every  settled  institution  from  the     ^^^^' 
contagion  of  its  principles.     But,   amidst  the    general 
alarm,  wiser  principles  were  generally  prevalent  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  as  to  the  means 
of  warding  oflF  the  danger.     Mr  Pitt  in  England,  Kaunitz 
at  Vienna,  and  Hertzberg  at  Berlin,  concurred  in  opinion 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  innovation  in  France,  if  it  could  be  moderated 
by  a  party  in  that  country  sufl&ciently  strong  to  prevent 
its  leaders  from  running  into  excess ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  strictest  measures  should  be  adopted 
which  circumstances  would  admit,  to  prevent  its  principles 
from  spreading  into  other  states.     Such  were  the  maxims 
on  which  the  conduct  of  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
was  founded  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Revolution ; 
though  the  Empress  Catherine,  more  vehement  and  im- 
perious in  her  disposition,   or  possibly  more  sagacious 
in  her  anticipations,  never  ceased  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
a  general  confederacy  to  arrest,  by  more  violent  means, 
the  march  of  so  formidable  a  convulsion.     But  circum- 
stances at  length  occurred  which  put  a  period  to  these  ^ 
moderate  counsels  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  precipitated  i.  98. '99. 
the  European  monarchies  into  the  terrible  contest  which  90.    ^    ' 
awaited  them.^ 

From  the  time  that  Louis  had  been  brought  a  prisoner 
to  Paris,  on  5th  October  1 789,  he  had  recommended  to  the  Causes' 
King  of  Spain  to  pay  no  regard  to  any  public  act  bearing  browhton 
his    name,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  an  autograph  ^nw^'"''^"" 
letter  from  himself ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer   he  authorised  the  Baron  Breteuil,  his  former 
minister,  to  sound  the  German  powers  on  the  possibility 
of  extricating  him  from  the  state  of  bondage  to  which  he 
was  reduced.     In  November  1790,  after  he  found  that 
he  was  to  be  forced  to  adopt  measures  of  hostility  against 
the    Church,  he  resolved  to  be  more  explicit;   and  in 


war. 
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CHAP.    December  following  he  addressed  a  drcolarto  the  whole 
^^'      sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 


17^  congress,  supported  by  an  armed  force,  to  consider  the 
means  of  arresting  the  factions  at  Paris,  and  re-establish- 
ing a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.'^  This  circular 
excited  every  where  the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
commiseration ;  but  the  views  of  the  cabinets,  notwith- 
standing, continued  at  variance — ^that  of  Vienna  still 
adhered  to  the  necessity  of  recognising  the  revolutionary 
1  Hud  •  ^^g^^®j  those  of  St  Petersburg  and  Stockholm  openly 
d5, 97.  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  crusade  against 
the  infected  power.^ 

So  early  as  the  dose  of  1790,  however,  the  violent 
Violent  pwH  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  had  brought  them 
tiieNX^  into  collision  with  the  states  of  the  Empire.  The  laws 
^^^^e  dgainst  the  emigrants  and  priests,  which  were  passed 
^^J^  with  so  much  precipitance  by  that  body,  infringed  the 
the  French  riffhts  of  the  German  vassals  of  the  French  crown  in 

crown.  o 

J>«j  14,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  whose  rights  were  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  ;  and  the  Emperor,  as  the  head 
of  the  Empire,  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  French 
King  on  the  subject.  Overruled  by  his  revolutionary 
ministry,  Louis  made  answer  that  the  affair  was  foreign 

*  ''Monslear  mon  Frdre — J^ai  appris  par  M.  de  Moustier  rint^rftt  que  votre 
Mxgest^  avait  i§inoign6,  non  eeulement  pour  ma  personne,  mais  pour  le  bien 
de  mon  royaume.  Les  dispositions  de  votre  Mxgestd,  &  m'en  donner  des 
t6moignages  dans  tons  les  cas  oH  cet  int6r6t  pent  6tre  utile  pour  le  bien  de 
mon  peuple,  ont  excite  vivement  ma  sensibilitd.  Je  le  reclame  avec  confiance 
dans  ce  moment-d,  oti  malgr^  Tacceptation  que  j'ai  fidte  de  la  nouvelle  oonsti- 
tution,  les  &ctieuz  montrent  ouvertement  le  projet  de  d6traire  le  rest6  de  la 
monarchie.  Je  viens  de  m'adresser  &  TEmp^reur,  &  rimpiratrice  de  Russie, 
aux  rois  d'Espagne  et  de  Sudde ;  et  je  leur  pr^sente  I'id^e  d'un  congrds  des 
principales  puissances  de  TEurope,  appuy6  d'une  force  arm6e,  comme  la  meil- 
leure  mesure  pour  arr^ter  ici  les&ctieuz,  donner  le  moyen  d'6tablir  un  ordre  de 
choses  plus  desirable,  et  empteher  que  le  mal  qui  nous  trayaille  puisse  gagner 
les  autres  6tats  de  I'Europe.  J'espdre  que  votre  Majest6  approuvera  mes  id^es, 
et  qu'elle  me  gardera  le  secret  le  plus  absolu  sur  la  d-marche  que  je  fais  aupree 
d'elle.  EUe  sentira  ais^ment  que  les  ciroonstances  od  je  me  trouve  m'obligent  ft 
la  plus  grande  circonspection :  dest  ce  qui  fiut  qu'il  n*y  a  que  le  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil  qui  soit  instroit  de  mon  secret.  Votre  Msjest6  pent  lui  &ire  passer  ce 
qu'  elle  voudra.*" — Louis  XVL  au  Roi  de  Prusse,  3  Dicembre  1790  ;  Lamabtike, 
Hittoire  da  Oirondins,  I  822,  328. 
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to  the  Empire,  as  the  princes  and  prelates  aflfected  were    chap. 

reached  as  vassals  of  France,  not  as  members  of  the         ' 

Empire,  and  that  indemnities  had  been  offered.     This     i79i. 
answer  was  not  deemed  satisfactory ;  a  warm  altercation  ^ 

ensued  :  Leopold  asserted,  in  a  spirited  manner,  the  rights 
of  the  German  princes ;  and  this  dispute,  joined  to  the 
obvious  and  increasing  dangers  of  his  sister,  Marie 
Antoinette,  gradually  inclined  the  Emperor  to  more 
vigorous  measures,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  union 
with  Frederick  William,  who  openly  inclined  towards 
the  deliverance  of  the  unhappy  princess.  The  King 
of  England,  also,  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  royal  family  of  France,  promising, 
as  Elector  of  Hanover,  to  concur  in  any  measures 
which  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  extricate  them 
from  their  embarrassments ;  and  he  sent  Lord  Elgin 
to  Leopold,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Italy,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  common  object.  An  envoy  from 
Prussia  at  the  same  time  reached  the  Emperor,  and  to 
them  was  soon  joined  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  was  at 
Venice,  and  brought  to  the  scene  of  deliberation  the  ^  ^^  . 
warmth,  haste,  and  inconsiderate  energy,  which  had  loo,  w. 
rendered  him  the  first  decided  opponent  of  the  Revolu-  penikRk 
tion,  and  ultimately  proved  so  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  his  los,  loi  ' 
family.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  finding 
their  situation  insupportable,  and  being  aware  that  not  Effoiis'of 
only  their  liberty,  but  their  lives  were  now  endangered,  ^d  gSLn 
resolved  to  make  every  exertion  to  break  their  fetters.  J^f^r 
With  this  view,  they  despatched  secret  agents  to  Brussels  ^^^ 
and  Cologne,  to  communicate  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  ;  and  Count  Alphonse  de  Durfort  was 
instructed  to  inform  the  Comte  d'Artois,  that  the  King 
could  no  longer  influence  his  ministers ;  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  prisoner  of  M.  Lafayette,  who  secretly  and 
hypocritically  was  conducting  every  thing  to  a  republic  ; 
that  the  royal  family  were  filled  with  the  most  anxious 
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CHAP,    desire  to  make  their  escape  by  the  route  either  of  Metz 

1 —  or  Valenciennes,  and  placed  entire  reliance  on  the  zeal 

inlrf^'  ^^^  actiyity  of  their  august  relatives.  Furnished  with 
105,  111.'  these  instructions,  Count  Durfort  left  Paris  in  the  end 
deMoUe-  of  April  1791,  aud  soon  joined  the  Comte  d'Artois  at 
d^£)iJu^™"  Venice,  who  was  already  arranging,  with  the  English 
^9,^'3i8.  *^d  Prussian  enyoys,  the  most  probable  means  of  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  the  Emperor.^ 

When  these  different  parties  met  with  the  Emperor 
Twa^of    ^*  Mantua,  on  20th   May  1791,  the  most  discordant 
mT^Tqi    P^*^^  ^^^®  submitted  for  his  consideration.      That  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  which  was  really  drawn  up  by  M. 
Calonne,  the  former  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  the 
most  warlike,  and  proposed  the  adoption,  in  July  fol- 
lowing,  of  hostile  measures.      The   Allied  courts  did 
not  go  into  these  precipitate  views ;   but,  alarmed  by 
the    menacing    principles    openly    announced    by    the 
National  Assembly,  and  by  the  growing  symptoms  of 
disaffection  among  their  own  subjects,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
concluded  an  agreement  by  which  it  was  concerted : — 
1.  That  the  Emperor  should  assemble  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  while  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  Germanic  Body  should  present 
themselves  in  Alsace;   fifteen  thousand   Swiss  on   the 
frontiers  of  Franche-Comt6 ;  fifteen  thousand  Piedmon- 
tese  on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphin^ ;   and  the  King  of 
Spain  should  collect  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
on    the   Pyrenees.      2.  That    these    forces    should  be 
«Haid.i.    formed  into  five   armies,  which    should   act   on   their 
F^'^  respective  frontiers  of  France,   and  join  themselves  to 
U3i!  B^'  ^^^  malcontents  in  the  provinces  and  the  troops  who 
^e^e    preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  throne.     3.  That  in 
M^m.roriethe  foUowiug  July,  a  protestation  should  be  issued  by 
Louis  XVI.  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  immediately 

11    mi   V2A.  '  t/ 

dip.  i.' 116.' after  a  manifesto  by  the  Allied  powers.^     4.  That  the 
object  of  these  assemblages  of  troops  was,  to  induce  the 
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French  people,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  AUied  forces,    chap. 

to  seek  for  safety  in  submittmg  themselyes  to  the  King,  and  — 

imploring  his  mediation/'    The  sovereigns  counted  at  least     ^^^^• 
on  the  neutrality  of  England ;  but  it  was  expected,  from  the 
assurances  given  by  Lord  Elgin,  that,  as  Elector  of  Han- 
over, the  English  monarch  would  accede  to  the  coalition. 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  family  of  France,  following  the 
councils  of  Baron  Breteuil,  and  influenced  by  the  press-  puiu(^tiie 
ing  and  increasing  dangers  of  their  situation,  had  finally  S?L^^^ 
resolved  on  escaping  from  Paris.  While  Louis  and  M.  ^^"^ 
de  Bouill^  were  combining  the  means  of  an  evasion,  either 
towards  Montmedy  or  Metz,  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe  were  apprised  of  the  design  ;  Leopold  gave 
orders  to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King,  when  he  reached  their 
frontiers,  not  only  the  Imperial  troops,  but  the  sums 
which  might  be  in  the  public  treasury  ;  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  stimulated  by  his  chivalrous  spirit,  and  the 
persuasions  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  drew  near  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  under  pretence  of  drinking  the 
waters,  but  in  reality  to  receive  the  august  fugitives. 
The  Emperor,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  M.  Calonne, 
however,  strongly  opposed  the  contemplated  flight,  as 
extremely  hazardous  to  the  royal  family,  and  calculated 
to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  France.  They  were  persuaded  that  the 
only  way  to  effect  this  object,  so  desirable  to  that 
country  and  to  Europe,  was  to  support  the  royalist  and 
constitutional  party  in  France,  by  the  display  of  such  a 
force  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
revolutionary  faction,  and  establish  a  permanent  con- 
stitution by  the  consent  of.  king,  nobles,  and  people. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  Emperor  addressed  a 
circular*  from  Padua  to  the  principal  powers,  in  which  juiy  6. 

^  He  invited  the  sovereigns  to  issue  a  joint  declaration. — "  That  they  regard 
the  cause  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  as  their  own ;  that  they  demand  that 
that  prince  and  his  family  should  forthwith  be  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to 
go  wherever  they  chose,  under  the  safeguard  of  inviolability  and  respect  to 
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CHAP,    he  announced  the  principles  according  to  which,  in  his 

! —  opinion,  the  common  efforts  should  be  directed.     At  the 

1791.  same  time  Count  Lamark,  a  secret  agent  of  Louis,  came 
to  London,  to  endeavour  to  engage  Mr  Pitt  in  the  same 
cause.  But  nothing  could  induce  the  English  govern- 
ment to  swerve  from  the  strict  neutraUty  which,  on  a  fiill 
consideration  of  the  case,  it  had  resolved  to  adopt.  At 
Vienna,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
July  26.  party  were  more  successful ;  and  on  the  25th  July, 
Prince  Kaunitz  and  Bischofswerder  signed,  on  the  part 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  a  convention,  wherein  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  two  courts  should  unite  their  good 
offices  to  combine  the  European  powers  for  some  com- 
mon measure  in  regard  to  France  ;  that  they  should 
conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
established  between  the  Empress  Catherine  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte ;  and  that  the  former  power,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  the  States-general,  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.  This  con- 
vention, intended  to  put  a  bridle  on  the  ambition  of 
iHardi.  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  France  on  the  other, 
i2i!  '  deserves  attention  as  the  first  basis  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance which  afterwards  wrought  such  wonders  in  Europe.^ 
^  The  pressing  dangers  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 

^ty^of  after  the  failure  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  and  their 
Aug.  27.  open  imprisonment  in  the  Tuileries  by  the  revolution- 
ists, soon  after  suggested  the  necessity  of  more  urgent 
measures.  It  was  agreed  for  this  purpose,  that  a  per- 
sonal interview  should  take  place  between  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  concert  mea- 
sures on  that  all-important  subject.      This  led  to  the 

their  persons;  that  they  will  combine  to  avenge,  in  the  most  signal  manner, 
evety  attempt  on  the  liberty,  honour,  or  security  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  or 
the  royal  family ;  that  they  will  recognise  as  legitimate  only  those  laws  which 
shall  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  King  when  in  a  state  of  entire  liberty :  and 
that  they  will  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a  period  to  a  usurpation  of  power 
which  has  assumed  the  character  of  an  open  revolt^  and  which  it  behoves  all 
established  governments  for  their  own  sake  to  repress.** — Habd.  L  116. 
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famous  meeting  at  Pilnitz,  which  took  place  in  August    chap. 
1791,  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia.      ^^' 


There  was  framed  the  no  less  celebrated  Declaration  i79i. 
of  Pilnitz,  which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Their  Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
having  considered  the  representations  of  Monsieur, 
brother  of  the  King,  and  of  his  Excellency  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  declare  conjointly,  that  they  consider  the  situ- 
ation of  the  King  of  France  as  a  matter  of  common 
interest  to  all  the  European  sovereigns.  They  hope  that 
the  reality  of  that  interest  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  other  powers,  whose  assistance  they  will  invoke,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  they  will  not  decline  to  employ 
their  forces,  conjointly  with  their  Majesties,  in  order  to 
put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situation  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monarchical  government,  conformable  alike  to 
the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  well-being  of  the  French 
nation.  In  that  case,  the  Emperor  and  King  are 
resolved  to  act  promptly  with  the  forces  necessary  to 
attain  their  common  end.  In  the  mean  time,  they  will 
give  the  requisite  orders  for  the  troops  to  hold  them- 
selves in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service.^'  It  was 
alleged  by  the  French  that,  besides  this,  several  secret 
articles  were  agreed  to  by  the  Allied  sovereigns ;  but  no  265°pidce8 
sufficient  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  substantiate  J^-  No.  i. 
the  allegation ;  and  the  testimony  of  those  best  acquainted  i79i,86,IV. 
with  the  facts  is  decidedly  the  other  way.^* 

Although    these    declarations    appeared    abundantly 
hostile  to  the  usurpation  of  government  by  the  demo-  whichied 
cracy  of  France,  yet  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  powers  ***''*^'*«' 

*  "  As  fur  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,"  said  Mr  Pitt^  "  the  DeclaratioD 
signed  at  Pilnitz  referred  to  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XV L ;  its  immediate 
view  was  to  effect  his  deliverance,  if  a  concert  sufficiently  extensive  could  be 
fonned  for  that  purpose.    It  left  the  internal  state  of  France  to  be  decided  by 
the  King,  restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the  States  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  did  not  contain  one  word  relative  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  countiy."^* — **  This,  though  not  a  plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  France,"  s  Pari.  Hist 
said  Mr  Fox  in  reply,  "was,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common  sense,  an  aggres-  »*»*▼•  1316. 
sion  against  it.    There  was,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  a  treaty  of  Pilnitz;  but  t  ib.  1368. 
there  was  a  Declaration,  which  amounted  to  an  act  of  hostile  aggression."' 
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CHAP,    soon  proved  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  at  that 

period  of  going  to  war.     On  the  contrary,  their  measures 

1791.     evinced,  after  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,  that  they  were 

actuated  by  pacific  sentiments ;  and  in  October  1 791  it 

was  officiary  announced  by  M.  Montmorin,  the  minister 

of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Assembly,  "  that  the  King  had 

no   reason  to   apprehend  aggression  from   any  foreign 

power/'*     Their  real  object  was  to  induce  the  Frendi, 

by  the  fear  of  approaching  danger,  to  liberate   Louis 

from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 

iBoti.73.  Their  forces  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  under- 

i^/ix/iw.*  *^®  8,  contest ;  their  minds  were  haunted  by  a  supersti- 

^V^8?*    ^^^^^  dread  of  the   dangers  with  which  it  would  be 

Cap.  i.  117.  attended.      This    is    admitted    by  the    ablest  of   the 

Republican  writers.^t 

No  warlike  preparations  were  made  by  the  German 

Their  war-   Statcs,   uo  anuics  were  collected  on  the  frontiers  of 

mtfoSTS^   France ;   and  accordingly,  when  the  struggle  began  next 

Sb5*tiit*°'  y^^j   ^^^7  ^^^^  taken  entirely  by  surprise.      France 

Allien       iiad  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Rhine 

and  along  her  eastern  frontier,  while  the  Austrians  had 

only  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the  Low  Countries.     In 

*  **  We  are  accused/'  said  M.  Montmorin,  the  minister  of  foreign  aSairs,  in  a 
report  laid  before  the  Assembly  on  Slst  October  1791,  "  of  wishing  to  propa- 
gate our  opinions,  and  of  trying  to  raise  the  people  of  other  states  against  their 
gOYemmcnts.  I  know  that  such  accusations  are  false,  so  far  as  regards  the 
French  ministry ;  but  it  is  too  true  that  individuals,  and  even  societies,  have 
sought  to  establish  with  that  view  correspondences  in  the  neighbouring  states; 
and  it  is  also  true  that  aU  the  princes,  and  ahnost  all  the  governments  of 
*  Europe,  are  daily  insulted  in  our  incendiary  journals.  The  King,  by  accepting 
the  constitution,  has  removed  the  danger  with  which  you  were  threatened : 
nothing  indicates  at  this  moment  any  disposition  on  tiieir  part  to  a  hostile 
enterprise."— JoM.  L  286 ;  Pikea  Just.  No.  6. 

t  "The  Declaration  of  Pilnitz,'*  says  Thiers,  "remained  without  effect; 
either  from  a  cooling  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  or  from  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  Louis  would  have  run,  after  he  was,  from  the  jQulure 
of  the  flight  to  Yarennes,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly.  His 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  was  an  additional  reason  for  awaiting  the  result 
of  experience  before  plunging  into  active  operations.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Leopold  and  his  minister  Eaunitz.  Accordingly,  when  Louis  notified  to  the 
foreign  courts  that  he  had  accepted  the  constitution,  and  was  resolved  fidth- 
fully  to  observe  it,  Austria  returned  an  answer  entirely  pacific,  and  Prussia  and 
England  did  the  same."— Thiebs,  IL  19. 
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truth,  the  primary  and  real  object  of  the  Conyention  of    chap 
Pihiitz,  was  the  extrication  of  the  King  and  royal  family      ^^' 


from  personal  danger ;  and  no  sooner  did  this  object  i79i. 
appear  to  be  gained,  by  their  liberation  from  confinement 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  than  the  coalesced 
sovereigns  gladly  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  hostile  opera- 
tions. For  such  measures  they  were  but  ill  prepared,  and 
the  urgent  state  of  afiairs  in  Poland,  then  ready  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  ambition  of  Catherine,  rendered  hosti- 
lities in  an  especial  manner  unadvisable.  When  Frederick 
William  received  the  intelligence  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  by  Louis,  he  exclaimed — "At  length,  then,  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  secured/'  The  Emperor  likewise  testi- 
fied his  satisfaction  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  French 
monarch;  and  shortly  after  despatched  a  circular  to  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,*  in  which  he  announced  that  the 
King's  acceptance  of  the  constitution  had  removed  the 
reason  for  hostile  demonstrations,  and  that  they  were  in 
consequence  suspended.  The  cabinet  of  Berlin  coin- 
cided entirely  in  these  sentiments  ;  and  the  opinion  was 
general,  both  there  and  at  Vienna,  that  the  troubles  of  \^^^ 
France .  were  at  length  permanently  appeased  by  the  tilu.  78. 
great  concessions  made  to  the  democratic  party  ;i  and  xxxiiL 
that  prudence  and  address  were  all  that  was  now  neces-  IS^.  i. 
sary  to  enable  the  French  monarch  to  reign,  if  not  with 

*  "  His  Majesty  announcee  to  all  the  courts,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his 
first  circular,  dated  Padua,  6ih  July,  that  the  situation  of  the  King  of  France, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  said  circular,  having  changed,  he  deems  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  lay  before  them  the  views  which  he  now  entertains  on  the 
subject  His  Mi^esty  is  of  opinion,  that  the  King  of  France  is  now  to  be 
r^arded  as  j&ee ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  and 
all  the  acts  following  thereon,  are  vaUd.  He  hopes  that  the  efiect  of  this 
acceptance  will  be  to  restore  order  in  France,  and  give  the  ascendency  to 
persons  of  moderate  principles,  according  to  the  wish  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty ;  but  as  these  appearances  may  prove  fallacious,  and  the  disorders  of 
license  and  the  violence  towards  the  King  may  be  renewed,  he  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  measures  concerted  between  the  sovereigns  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  not  entirely  abandoned;  and  that  they  should  cause  their  respec- 
tive ambassadors  at  Paris  to  declare  that  the  coalition  still  subsists,  and  that, 
if  necessary,  they  would  still  be  ready  to  support  the  rights  of  the  King  and 
of  the  monarchy."— Xe^ter,  23d  October  1791 ;  Hard,  i  159. 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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CHAP,    his  former  lustre,  at  least  without  risk,  and  in  a  peaceable 

'. manner. 

^791.         Such  being  the  views  entertained  by  the  two  powers 
More^vigo-  whosc  situatiou  necessarily  led  them  to  take  the  lead  in 
S  catiierine  ^^^  strife,  it  was  of  Comparatively  little  importance  what 
M? G^^    were  the  feelings  of  the  more  distant  or  inferior  courts.    In 
tovus  of      the  north,  Catherine  and  Gustavus  were  intent  on  warlike 
measures,  and  refused  to  admit  into  their  presence  the  am- 
bassador who  came  to  announce  the  King's  acceptance  of 
the  constitution,  upon  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  free  agent :  and  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Sardinia  received  the  intelligence  coldly.     Impressed 
with  the  idea,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  too  well 
founded,  that  the  King's  life  was  seriously  menaced,  and 
that  he  was,  even  in  accepting  the  constitution,  acting 
under  compulsion,  these  northern  and  southern  poten- 
Oct  19.      tates  entered  into  an  agreement,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  a  force  of  thirty-six  thousand  Russians  and 
Swedes  was  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Baltic  to  a  point  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  where  they  were  to  be  disem- 
barked and  march  direct  to  Paris,  supported  by  a  hostile 
demonstration  from  Spain  and  Piedmont  on  the  side  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps — a  project  obviously  hopeless,  if 
1  Hard  •     ^^*  supported  by  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
159,163.'    the  Rhine,  and  which  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
i.  &,  8a*     Varennes,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  caused  to 
be  entirely  abandoned.^ 
Meanwhile  the   Comte   d'Artois,   and  the  emigrant 
Measuiis  of  uobiUty,  taking  counsel   of  nothing  but  their  valour, 
griLtTo"-     generously  resolving  to  risk  every  thing  to  rescue  the 
^^^        royal  family  of  France  from  the  dangera  which  threatened 
them,  and  relying  on  the  open  support  and  encouragement 
aflforded  them  by  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  St  Peters- 
burg, proceeded  with  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  which, 
in  every  period  of  the  Revolution,  have  been  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  race.     Numerous  assemblages  took  place 
at   Brussels,   Coblentz,   and   Ettenheim  :   the   Empress 
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Catherine,  in  a  letter  addressed  to   Marshal   Broglie,    chap. 
which  they  ostentatiously  published,  manifested  the  warm      ^^' 
interest  which  she  took  in  their  cause ;  horses  and  arms     i79i. 
were  purchased,  and  organised  corps  of  noble  adventurers 
already  began  to  be  formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.     Twelve  thousand  of  those  gallant  nobles  were 
soon  in  arms,  chiefly  in  squadrons  of  cavalry.     Trans- 
ported with  ardour  at  so  many  favourable  appearances, 
the  exiled  princes  addressed  to  Louis  an  open  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  strongly  urged  him  to  refuse  his  Sept  10. 
acceptance  to  the  constitution  which  was  about  to  be 
submitted  to  him  ;  represented  that  all  his  former  con- 
cessions had  only  induced  impunity  to  every  species  of 
violence,  and  the   despotism  of   the  most  abandoned 
persons  in  the  kingdom ;   protested  against  any  apparent  1^^153,' 
acceptance  which  he  might  be  compelled  to  give,  and  ^  _^J; 
renewed  the  assurances  of  the  intention  of  themselves  J??*^^-. 

Franc.  1. 

and  the  Allied  powers  speedily  to  deliver  him  from  169,170. 
his  fetters.^ 

The  only  point  that  remained  in  dispute  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  French  King  was,  the  indemnities  to  Dispato 
be  provided  to  the  German  princes  and  prelates  who  had  l^i^ties 
been  dispossessed  by  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly ;  ^1^^,^^ 
but  on  this  point  Leopold  evinced  a  firmness  worthy  of  *»^p'«^**«'- 
the  head  of  the  Empire.    Early  in  December  he  addressed 
to  them  a  formal  letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  own 
resolution,  and  that  of  the  Diet,  "  to  aflbrd  them  every 
succour  which  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  crown  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  constitution  of  the  Empire 
required,  if  they  did  not  obtain  that  complete  restitution 
or  indemnification  which    existing   treaties   provided.'' 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  still  entertained  so  confident  an  opinion  that 
the  diflFerences  with  France  would  terminate  amicably, 
and  that  Louis,  now  restored  to  his  authority,   would  ■Hwii. 
speedily  do  justice  to  the  injured  parties,^  that  they  not  csap!  i.  87. 
only  made  no  hostile  preparations  whatever,  but  with- 
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CHAP,    drew  a  large  proportion  of  their  troops  from  the  Flemish 

' provinces. 

1791.         In  truth,  though  they  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
Difficulties  measures  against  the  common  dangers  which  threatened 
S^^iSiM.^^  all  established  institutions  with  destruction,  the  AUied 
sovereigns  had  an  undefined  dread  of  the  magical  and 
unseen  powers  with  which  France  might  assail  them,  and 
pierce  them  to  the  heart  through  the  revolt  of  their  own 
subjects.  The  language  held  out  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  its  powerful  orators,  of  war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to 
the  cottage  ;  the  hand  of  fraternity  which  they  oflfered  to 
extend  to  the  disafiected  in  all  countries  who  were  inclined 
to  throw  oflF  the  yoke  of  oppression  ;  the  seeds  of  sedition 
which  its  emissaries  had  so  generally  spread  through  the 
adjoining  states,  diflFiised  an  anxious  feeling  among  the 
friends  of  order  throughout  the  world,  and  inspired  the 
dread  that,  by  bringing  up  their  forces  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  infected  districts,  they  might  be  seized  with  the  con- 
tagion, and  direct  their  first  strokes  against  the  power 
which  commanded  them.     England,  notwithstanding  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  Mr  Burke,  was  still  reposing  in 
fancied  security  ;  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  solely  bent  on 
territorial  aggrandisement,  was  almost  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  troubles  of  Poland,  and  the  facilities  which  they 
afibrded  to  her   ambitious  projects.     Prussia,  however 
anxious  to  espouse  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  revolutionary  France  ;  and  Austria,  under 
the  pacific  Leopold,  had  entirely  abandoned  her  military 
projects  since  the  throne  of  Louis  had  been  nominally 
1  Cap.  i.  99,  re-established  after  the  state  of  thraldom,  immediately 
i^24  ^,'  consequent  upon  the  flight  to  Varennes,  had  been  relaxed. 
76'  iP)^  Accordingly,  the  protestation  and  manifesto  contemplated 
Dilm.  410.   in  the  agreement  at  Mantua  never  were  issued,  and  the 
75.  Ann'    military  preparations  provided  for  by  that  treaty  had  not 
^^xxxiv.  ^^^^^  place.     Of  all  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  agree- 
17^180.     ment,  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Strasburg,  alone  took  up  arms  ;^  and  their  feeble 
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contingents,  placed  in  the  very  front  of  danger,  were  dis-    chap. 
solyed  at  the  first  summons  of  the  French  govemment. 


But  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  ruling  party  at     ^^^^• 
Paris  to  remain  at  peace.     They  felt,  as  they  themselves  The  Frinch 
expressed  it,  "  that  their  Revolution  could  not  stand  still ;  J^'?"*''*''" 


resolve  on 
wax. 


it  must  advance  and  embrace  other  countries,  or  perish  in 
their  own."  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  revolution  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  military  adventure,  that  it  is  seldom  that 
the  one  exists  without  leading  to  the  other.  The  same 
restless  activity,  the  same  contempt  of  danger,  the  same 
craving  for  excitation,  are  to  be  found  in  both.  It  is 
extremely  diflBcult  for  the  fervour  excited  by  a  successful 
revolt  to  subside  till  it  is  turned  into  the  channel  of  mili- 
tary exploit.  Citizens  who  have  overturned  established 
institutions,  demagogues  who  have  tasted  of  the  intoxi- 
cation of  popular  applause,  working  men  who  have  felt  the 
sweets  of  unbridled  power,  during  the  brief  period  which 
elapses  before  they  fall  under  the  yoke  of  despots  of  their 
own  creation,  are  incapable  of  returning  to  the  habits  of 
pacific  life.  The  unceasing  toil,  the  obscure  destiny,  the 
humble  enjoyments  of  laborious  industry,  seem  intolerable 
to  those  who  have  shared  in  the  glories  of  popular  resis- 
tance ;  while  the  heart-stirring  accompaniments,  the  licen- 
tious habits,  the  general  plunder,  the  captivating  glory  of 
arms,  make  it  appear  the  only  employment  worthy  of 
their  renown.  TTie  insecurity  of  property  and  fall  of 
credit  which  invariably  follow  any  considerable  political 
convulsion,  throw  multitudes  out  of  employment,  and 
increase  the  necessity  for  some  drain  to  carry  oflF  the 
tumultuous  activity  of  the  people.  It  has,  accordingly, 
been  often  observed,  that  democratic  states  have,  in  every 
age,  been  the  most  warlike,  and  the  most  inclined  to 
aggression  upon  their  neighbours  ;  and  the  reason  must  h^""'^" 
be  the  same  in  all  periods — ^that  revolutionary  enterprise  ^c«- 
both  awakens  the  passions,  and  induces  the  necessity  which  Rep.  h»i. 
leads  to  external  violence.^ 

The  party  of  the  Girondists,  who  were  at  that  period 
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CHAP,    the  dominant  one  in  France,  was  absolutely  bent  on  war. 
The  great  object  of  their  endeavours  was  to  get  the  King 


1791.     involved  in  a  foreign  contest,  in  the  hope,  which  subse- 
Debate'on    queut  cvcuts  SO  complctelj  justified,  that  their  cause, 
P^S^IS  being  identified  with  that  of  national  independence,  would 
P^^'     become  triumphant.     They  expressed  the  utmost  satis- 
Nov.  29.     faction  at  the  firm  tone  adopted  by  the  sovereign  in  the 
proclamation  against  the  emigrants.     "  Let  us  raise  our- 
selves,'' said  Isnard,  "  on  this  occasion,  to  the  real  dignity 
of  our  situation ;  let  us  speak  to  the  ministers,  to  the  King, 
to  Europe  in  arms,  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  us  : 
let  us  tell  the  former  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
conduct— that  they  must  make  their  election  between 
public  gratitude  and  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and  that 
by  vengeance  we  mean  death.     Let  us  tell  the  King  that 
his  interest  is  to  defend  the  constitution  ;  that  he  reigns 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  ;  that  the  nation  is  his 
sovereign,  and  that  he  is  the  subject  of  the  law.     Let  us 
tell  Europe  that,  if  the  French  nation  draws  the  sword,  it 
will  throw  away  the  scabbard  ;  that  it  will  not  again  seek 
it  till  crowned  by  the  laurels  of  victory  ;  that  if  cabinets 
engage  kings  in  a  war  against  the  people,  we  will  rouse 
the  people  to  mortal  strife  with  sovereigns.     Let  us  tell 
them,  that  the  combats  in  which  the  people  engage  by 
order  of  despots  resemble  the  strife  of  two  Mends  under 
cloud  of  night,  at  the  instigation  of  a  perfidious  emissary  : 
when  the  dawn  appears,  and  they  recognise  each  other, 
they  throw  away  their  arms,  embrace  with  transport,  and 
,  „.    „  ,  turn  their  vengeance  against  the  author  of  their  discord 
xii.  389,      Such  Will  be  the  fate  of  our  enemies,  if,  at  the  moment 
38. '        *  when  their  armies  engage  with  ours,  the  light  of  philo- 
sophy strikes  their  eyes.''^ 

Transported  by  these  ideas,  the  Assembly  unanimously 

Addrea^  of   adoptcd  the  proposed  measure  of  addressing  the  throne  on 

biyonthT'  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.     Vau- 

S^i.""     blanc  was  the  organ  of  their  deputation.     "  No  sooner," 

said  he,  "  did  the  Assembly  cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of 
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the  kingdom,  than  they  perceived  that  the  troubles  which    chap. 


IX. 


agitate  it  have  their  source  in  the  criminal  preparations  of 
the  French  emigrants.  Their  audacity  is  supported  by  i79i. 
the  Grerman  princes,  who,  forgetting  the  faith  of  treaties, 
openly  encourage  their  warlike  preparations,  and  compel 
counter-preparations  on  our  part,  which  absorb  the  sums 
destined  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  It  is  your  province 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  evils,  and  hold  to  foreign  powers  the 
language  befitting  a  king  of  the  French.  Tell  them,  that 
wherever  preparations  of  war  are  carried  on,  there  France 
beholds  nothing  but  enemies ;  that  we  will  religiously 
observe  peace  on  our  side ;  that  we  will  respect  their 
laws,  their  usages,  their  constitutions  ;  but  that  if  they 
continue  to  favour  the  armaments  destined  against  the 
French,  France  will  bring  into  their  bosoms  not  fire  and 
sword,  but  freedom.  It  is  for  them  to  calculate  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  weakening  of  their  people.^'  The 
King  promised  to  take  the  message  of  the  Assembly  into 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  a  few  days  after  came 
in  person  to  the  Chamber,  and  announced  that  he  had  Dec  u. 
notified  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  other  Electors, 
that  if  they  did  not,  before  the  15th  January,  put  an  end 
to  the  military  preparations  in  their  states,  he  would 
regard  them  as  enemies  ;  and  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Emperor,  to  call  upon  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  war.  "  If  these 
remonstrances,^'  he  concluded,  "  are  not  attended  to,  no- 
thing will  remain  but  to  declare  war — a  step  which  a 
people  who  have  renounced  the  idea  of  conquest  will  never 
take  without  absolute  necessity,  but  from  which  a  generous 
and  free  nation  will  not  shrink  when  called  by  the  voice 
of  honour  and  public  safety."'  Loud  applauses  followed  ^ 
these  words  ;  and  it  was  already  manifest  that  the  revo-  xii.  395,396. 
lutionary  energy  was  turning  into  its  natural  channel,  rtiidi^' 
warlike  achievement.^ 

These  declarations  were  followed  by  serious  preparations. 
Narbonne,  a  young  man  of  the  party  of  the  Feuillants,  of 
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CHAP,    high  rank,  but  intimately  connected,  through  Madame  de 

! Stael,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed,  with  the  liberal  party, 

1791.     ^ag  appointed  minister  at  war,  and  immediately  set  out 
Pre^     for  the  frontiers.     One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
^iwch  ^^^^  P^*  ^  immediate  requisition,  and  twenty  millions  of 
*rt^^'  francs  (£800,000)  voted  for  that  purpose.     Three  armies 
to  avoid,     were  organised,  one  under  the  command  of  Rochambeau, 
one  of  Luckner,  one  of  Lafayette.     The  Comte  d'Artois 
and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  were  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  security  of  the  state  and  of  the  constitution,  and  their 
estates  put  under  sequestration.     Finally,  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  not  having  obeyed 
the  requisition  to  return  to  the  kingdom  within  the  ap- 
pointed time,  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  regency. 
The  Elector  of  Treves  obeyed  the  requisition ;  but  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  though  naturally  pacific,  and  totally 
unprepared  for  war,  gave  orders  to  his  general,  the  Marshal 
of  Bender,  to  defend  the  Elector  if  he  was  attacked,  and 
insisted  that  the  rights  of  the  feudal  lords  should  be  re- 
established in  Alsace.     Meanwhile,  the  Imperial  troops 
were  put  in  motion  :  fifty  thousand  men  were  stationed 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  six  thousand  in  the  Brisgau ;  thirty 
thousand  ordered  for  Bohemia.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor 
Leopold  was  extremely  averse  to  a  contest,  for  which  he 
was  wholly  unprepared,  and  which  he  was  well  aware  was 
at  variance  with  his  interests.     His  object  was  to  establish 
a  congress,  and  adjust  the  disputed  points  with  France 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  satisfy  all  parties.     He  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  constitutional 
system  entire  in  its  material  parts,  but  wished  to  restore 
1  Boam6,    to  the  throne  some  of  its  lost  prerogatives,  and  divide  the 
Th. 'ii.  41.    legislature  into  two  chambers — alterationswhich  experience 
^X 162'.  has  proved  it  would  have  been  well  for  France  if  she  could 
have  imposed  on  her  turbulent  and  impassioned  people.^ 

Brissot  was  the  decided  advocate  for  war  in  the  club  of 
the  Jacobins.  His  influence  on  that  subject  was  long  coun- 
terbalanced by  that  of  Robespierre,  who  dreaded  above  all 
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things  the  accession  of  strength  which  his  political  oppo-    chap. 

nents  might  receive  from  the  command  of  the  armies.  ! — 

Isnard  there  strongly  supported  the  war  party,  and  nsed  ^^^^• 
every  eflFort  to  carry  that  fervent  body  along  with  him.  itisom^ 
Drawing  a  sword  which  he  brandished  in  his  hand,  he  gf©^. 
exclaimed,  "  Here,  gentlemen,  is  our  sword  ;  it  will  never  ^^  ^'^• 
cease  to  be  victorious.  The  French  people  will  raise  a 
mighty  shout,  and  all  other  people  will  re-echo  its  sound ; 
the  earth  will  be  covered  with  combatants,  and  the  whole 
enemies  of  liberty  will  be  eflFaced  from  the  list  of  men.'' — 
"  Beware,"  said  Robespierre,  in  reply,  "you  who  have  so 
long  guarded  against  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  of  now 
becoming  the  unconscious  instruments  of  its  designs. 
Brissot  is  clear  for  war  ;  I  ask  you  where  are  your  armies, 
your  fortresses,  your  magazines  1  What !  shall  we  believe 
that  the  court,  which,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  is  inces- 
santly engaged  in  intrigues,  will  abstain  from  them  when 
it  obtains  the  lead  of  our  armies  ?  I  see  clearly  the  signs 
of  perfidy,  not  only  in  those  who  are  to  proclaim  war,  but 
in  those  who  advise  it.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  emigrants  to  rouse  foreign  powers  are 
utterly  nugatory.  Are  you  to  be  the  party,  by  a  hasty 
measure,  to  compel  them  to  adopt  vigorous  steps  ?  I  affirm, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  blood  of  our 
soldiers  is  sold  by  traitors.  The  more  I  meditate  on  the 
chances  of  war,  the  more  my  mind  is  filled  with  the  most 
gloomy  presages.  Already  I  see  the  men,  who  basely 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  at  the  head  of  the  armies.  What  guarantee  am 
I  oflFered  against  such  appalling  dangers  1  The  patriotism 
of  Brissot  and  Condorcet  1  I  know  not  if  it  is  true ;  I 
know  not  if  it  is  sincere ;  but  I  know  well  that  it  is  tardy. 
I  have  seen  them  worship  M.  Lafayette  ;  they  made  a  dw^jj]^ 
show  of  resistance  at  the  time  of  his  odious  success  ;  but  ^^^l^ 
they  have  since  upheld  his  fortunes,  and  evinced  but  too  i\?^^\?^7' 

i.-ii  1  ..  *       ^  '       t      »  Hist.  ParL 

plainly  that  they  were  participant  m  his  designs  against  »i.  363. 
the  public  weal.''^ 
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CHAP        But  the  passion  for  war  was  so  strong  that  all  the  perse- 

—  yerance  and  talents  of  Robespierre  at  length  failed  in 

^^^^'     arresting  it.     Soon  after,  repeated  philippics,  in  still  more 
vioient'de-  violont  language,  were  pronounced  in  the  Assembly  by 
S*tibe*N^    Brissot  and  Vergniaud  against  the  European  powers, 
MiSbiy^n    wWch,  even  according  to  the  admission  of  the  French 
^"To^     themselves,  "were  so  many  declarations  of  war,  and  im- 
prudent provocations,  which  were  calculated  to  place  the 
French  in  hostility  with  all  Europe/'     "  The  information 
of  Brissot,  the  profound  political  views  which  he  developes, 
are  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  sophisms  with  which 
his  speech  abounds,'^  says  Jomini,  "  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  suppose  he  had  been  the  secret  agent  of  the 
English  government,  if  we  did  not  know  that  his  errors  at 
that  period  were  shared  by  all  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  France.     An  orator,  enthusiastic  even  to  madness,  was 
alone    capable    of   bringing  on   his    country,   by  such 
harangues,  the  hatred  of  all  the  European  chiefs.     No 
paraphrase  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  violence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  at  that  period :    their 
idapieees  spocches   must   be  bequeathed  entire  to  postenty,  as 
i^d!  ^'  '  frightful  proofs  of  what  can  be  eflFected  by  an  ill-directed 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  party/' ^ 

"You  are  about,''  said  Brissot,  on  29th  December  1791, 
Violent       "  to  judge  thc  cause  of  kings  :  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
Srilt^t?^     so  august  a  function  :  place  yourselves  above  them,  or  you 
^**'^'     will  be  unworthy  of  freedom.     The  French  Revolution 
has  overturned  all  former  diplomacy  ;   though  the  people 
are  not  yet  every  where  free,  governments  are  no  longer 
able  to  stifle  their  voice.     The  sentiments  of  the  English 
on  our  Revolution  are  not  doubtful :  they  behold  in  it  the 
'    best  guarantee  for  their  own  freedom.      It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  British  government  will  ever  venture, 
even  if  it  had  the  means,  to  attack  the  French  Revolution; 
that  improbability  is  converted  into  a  certainty,  when  we 
consider  the  divisions  of  their  parliament,  the  weight  of 
their  public  debt,  the  declining  condition  of  their  Indian 
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affairs.     England  would  never  hesitate  between  its  king    chap. 
and  its  liberty — between  the  repose  of  which  it  has  so      ^^' 


much  need,  and  a  contest  which  would  probably  occasion  i792. 
its  ruin.  Austria  is  as  little  to  be  feared  :  her  soldiers, 
whom  her  princes  in  vain  seek  to  estrange  from  the 
people,  remember  that  it  is  among  them  that  they  find 
their  friends,  their  relations  ;  and  they  will  not  separate 
their  cause  from  that  of  freedom.  The  successor  of 
Frederick,  if  he  has  any  prudence,  will  hesitate  to  ruin 
for  ever,  in  combating  our  forces,  an  army  which,  once 
destroyed,  will  never  be  restored.  In  vain  would  the 
ambition  of  Russia  interfere  with  our  Revolution ;  a  new 
revolution  in  Poland  would  arrest  her  arms,  and  render 
Warsaw  the  centre  of  freedom  to  the  east  of  Europe. 
Search  the  map  of  the  world,  you  will  in  vain  look  for  a 
power  which  France  has  any  reason  to  dread.  If  any 
foreign  states  exist  inclined  for  war,  we  must  get  the  start 
of  them.  He  who  is  anticipated  is  already  half  vanquished. 
If  they  are  only  making  a  pretence  of  hostile  preparations, 
we  must  unmask  them,  and  in  so  doing  proclaim  to  the 
world  their  impotence.  That  act  of  a  great  people  is 
what  will  put  the  seal  to  our  Revolution.  War  has  now 
become  necessary :  France  is  bound  to  undertake  it  to 
maintain  her  honour  :  she  would  be  for  ever  disgraced  if  a 
few  thousand  rebels  or  emigrants  could  overawe  the  organs 
of  the  law.  War  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pubUc  blessing. 
The  only  evil  you  have  to  apprehend  is,  that  it  should  not 
arise,  and  that  you  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  finally  i  jj-^^  p  ^ 
crushing  the  insolence  of  the  emigrants.  Till  you  take  gi-  415. 
that  decisive  step,  they  will  never  cease  to  deceive  you  by  Jom.  i  * 
diplomatic  falsehood.  It  is  no  longer  with  governments  ^TT^m. 
we  must  treat,  it  is  with  their  subjects.''^ 

"  The  mask  is  at  length  fallen,"  said  the  same  orator  on 
the  17th  January  1792.     "  Your  real  enemy  is  declared;  And^^ 
Marshal  Bender  has  revealed  his  name — ^it  is  the  Emperor.  JJ^^  ^^» 
The  Electors  were  mere  names,  put  forward  to  conceal 
the  real  mover.     You  may  now  despise  the  emigrants ; 
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CHAP,    the  Electors  are  no  longer  worthy  of  your  resentment : 

; fear  has  prostrated  them  at  your  feet.     You  must  antici- 

1792.     pate  iiig  hostility.     Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  sincerity 
of  your  declaration,  a  hundred  times  repeated,  that  you  axe 
resolved  to  have  freedom  or  death.     Death !  you  have  no 
reason  to  fear  it  —  consider  your  own  situation  and  that 
of  the  Emperor — ^your  constitution  is  an  eternal  anathema 
against  absolute  tbrones  :  all  kings  must  hate  it;  it  inces- 
santly acts  as  their  accuser;   it  daily  pronounces  their 
sentence :    it  seems  to   say  to  each,  *  To-morrow   you 
will  not  exist,  or  exist  only  by  the   tolerance  of  the 
people.'     I  will  not  say  to  the  Emperor  with  your  com- 
mittee, *  Will  you  engage  not  to  attack  France  or  its  in- 
dependence V  but  I  will  say,  '  You  have  formed  a  league 
against  France,  and  therefore  T  will  attack  you !'  and  that 
immediate  attack  is  just,  is  necessary,  is  commanded  alike 
by  imperious  circumstances  and  your  oaths."      "The 
French,"  said  Fauchet,  on  the  same  day,  "  after  having 
conquered  their  own  freedom,  are  the  natural  aUies  of  all 
free  people.     All  treaties  with  despots  are  null  in  law, 
and  cannot  be  maintained  in  fact,  without  involving  the 
destruction   of  our   Revolution.      We  have  no  longer 
occasion  for  ambassadors  or  consuls  ;  they  are  only  titled 
spies.     When  others  wish  our  aUiance,  let  them  conquer 
their  freedom ;  till  then,  we  will  treat  them  as  pacific 
P  I  savages.     Let  us  have  no  war  of  aggression ;  but  war  with 
xii.9,J4.  '  the  princes  who  conspire  on  our  frontier — with  Leopold, 
32™* 319.  'who  seeks  to  undermine  our  liberties:  cannon  are  our 
Pieces  jart.  n^gQ^iators,  bayonets  and  millions  of  fiwmen  our  ambas- 
sadors." ^ 

Brissot  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  have  a  war  with 
Extraoidi-  Austria  :  he  was  literally  haunted  day  and  night  by  the 
SfSri^?*  idea  of  a  secret  Austrian  cabinet  which  governed  the  court, 
GiJonduta  *^^  ^^  iuccssantly  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  revolu- 
to  force  on  tiouists.  Evcry  thing  depended  on  him  and  the  Giron- 
dists, for  the  European  powers  were  totally  unprepared 
for  a  contest,  and  too  much  occupied  with  their  separate 
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projects  to  desire  a  conflict  with  a  revolutionary  state  in    chap. 

the  first  burst  of  its  enthusiasm.     If  the  Girondists  would  '. 

have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  King,  they  would  have      ^^^• 
disarmed  Europe,  turned  the  emigrants  into  ridicule,  and 
maintained  peace.     But  Brissot  and  Dumourier  were  re- 
solved by  one  means  or  other  to  break  it.     The  former 
went  so  far  as  to  propose,  that  some  French  soldiers  should 
be  disguised  as  Austrian  hussars,  and  make  a  nocturnal 
attack  on  the  French  villages  ;  upon  receipt  of  the  intel- 
ligence, a  motion  was  to  have  been  made  in  the  Assembly, 
and  war,  it  was  expected,  would  have  been  instantly 
decreed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.     His  anxiety 
for  its  commencement  was  indescribable :    de  Graves, 
Clavi^re,  and  Roland  hesitated,  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense responsibility  of  such  an  undertaking ;  but  Dumou- 
rier and  he  uniformly  declared  that  nothing  but  a  war 
could  consolidate  the  freedom  of  France,  disclose  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution,  and  unmask  the  perfidy  of  the 
court.    Their  whole  leisure  time  was  employed  in  studying  ^ 
maps  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  meditating  schemes  of  Souv.  de ' 
aggrandisement  with  reference  to  that  favourite  object  of  410^411? 
French  ambition.^ 

When  such  was  the  language  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
French  government  and  National  Assembly,  it  is  of  little  Mutuaj' 
moment  to  detail  the  negotiations  and  mutual  recrimina-  ^i^^ch 
tions  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  ^"^  ^  ^"'' 
French  government.     The  French  complained,  and  appa- 
rently with  justice,  that  numerous  bodies  of  emigrants  were 
assembled,  and  organised  into  military  bodies  at  Coblentz, 
and  on  other  points  on  the  frontier  ;    that  the  Elector  of 
Treves  and  the  other  lesser  powers  had  evaded  all  demands 
for  their  dispersion ;    that  Austrian  troops  were  rapidly 
defiling  towards  the  Brisgau  and  the  Rhine,  and  that  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  movements  had  been 
given.     The  Imperialists  retorted,  with  not  less  reason, 
that  the  French  affiliated  societies  were  striving  to  spread 
sedition  through  all  the  conterminous  states ;   that  Pied- 
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CHAP,    mont,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  were  agitated  by  their 

—  exertions  ;   that  the  Parisian  orators  and  journals  daily 

1'^-     published  invitations  to  all  other  people  to  revolt,  and 
April  20.     oflFered  them  the  hand  of  fraternity  if  they  did  so ;  that 
Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  had,  without  the  shadow  of 
legal  right,  been  annexed  to  France  ;  and  the  Catholics  and 
nobles  in  Alsace  deprived  of  their  possessions,  honours, 
and  privileges,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  ultimatum  of  Austria  was,  that  the  monarchy  should 
be  re-established  on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  placed 
by  the  royal  ordinance  of  23d  June  1789 ;    that  the 
property  of  the  church  in  Alsace  should  be  restored ;  the 
fiefs  of  that  province,  with  the  seignorial  rights,  given 
back  to  the  German  princes,  and  Avignon,  with  the  Ven- 
aissin, to  the  Pope.      These  propositions  were  rejected ; 
,  Hist,  p  1  ^^^  Dumourier,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  portfolio 
xiv.  30, 36.'  of  foreim  affairs,  earnestly  pressed  the  French  King  to 
jom.i.205.  ^    ,      ,.,.7.       .     xl.    l5         Cl.  '        Ul    X 

Pieces  juat  commcncc  hostilities,  m  the  hope  of  being  able  to  overrun 

Mi^.^i.'  167.  Flanders  before  any  considerable  Austrian  force  could  be 
brought  up  to  its  support.^ 

In  urging  the  King  to  this  step,  Dumourier  acted  in 

UniieLi    conformity  with  nearly  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation. 

Im  bi^"*'     All  classes  were  equally  anxious  for  war.     The  Royalists 

Fiwice.  hoped  every  thing  from  the  invasion  of  the  German 
powers  :  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  the  strength  of 
their  armies,  made  them  anticipate  an  immediate  march 
to  Paris,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  Revolution,  from 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much.  The  Constitutionalists, 
worn  out  with  the  painful  struggle  they  had  so  long  main- 
tained with  their  domestic  enemies,  expected  to  regain 
their  ascendency  by  the  influence  of  the  army,  the 
augmented  expenditure  of  government  during  war,  and 
the  experienced  necessity  of  military  discipline.  The 
Democrats  eagerly  desired  the  excitement  and  tumult  of 
campaigns,  from  all  the  chances  of  which  they  hoped  to 
derive  advantage.  Victorious,  they  looked  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  principles  in  foreign  states ;  vanquished. 
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they  anticipated  the  downfall  of  the  Constitutionalists,    chap. 
and  their  own  installation  in  their  stead.     Such  has  been  L_ 


human  nature  in  periods  of  excitement  from  the  begin-      ^792. 
ning  of  the  world.  —  "  Facilior  inter  males  consensus  ad  Th.  47%9,  * 
bellum,  quam  in  pace  ad  concordiam.''^* 

Pressed  alike  by  his  friends,  his  ministers,  and  his  ene- 

108 

mies,  Louis  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  the  fatal  The  King 
step.     On  the  20th  April  he  repaired  to  the  Assembly,  J^^hu 
and  after  a  long  exposition,  by  Dumourier,  of  the  grounds  ^i^^' 
of  complaint  against  Austria — ^the  secret  tenor  of  the 
conferences  of  Mantua,  Reichenbach,  and  Pilnitz;  the 
coalition  of  kings  formed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  open  protection  given  to  the  troops  of 
the  emigrants,  and  the  intolerable  conditions  of  the  ulti- 
matum— ^pronounced  with  a  tremulous  voice  these  irre- 
vocable words  :  —  "  You  have    heard,    gentlemen,   the  April  20. 
result  of  my  negotiations  with   the  court  of  Vienna ; 
they  are  conformable  to  the  sentiments  more  than  once 
expressed  to  me  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  great  majority  of  the  kingdom.     All  pre- 
fer a  war  to  the  continuance  of  outrages  on  the  national 
honour,  or  menaces  to  the  national  safety.     I  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  of  pacification  in  my  power  :   I 
now  come,  in  terms  of  the  constitution,  to  propose  to  the 
Assembly,  that  we  should  declare  war  against  the  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia."     This  declaration  was  re- 
ceived in  silence,  interrupted  only  by  partial  applause. 
How  unanimous  soever  the  members  were  in  approving 
the  declaration  of  the  King,  they  were  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  occasion, 
to  give  vent  to  any  noisy  ebullition  of  feeling.     In  the  'P^gi^lJ^' 
evening,  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for  the  occasion,  }5™^?'^T- 
war  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to.^    A  large  proper-  les.  Lacji! 
tion  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  Assembly,  in-  75/76. 
eluding    Condorcet,   Clavifere,  Roland  and  de   Graves, 

*  **  Consent  is  easier  among  the  bad  for  war,  than  in  peace  for  concord." 
— Taoitub,  Hkt.  L  64. 
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CHAP.    disapproYed  of  this  step,  and  yet  voted  for  it  —  a  striking 
'^'      proof  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  troubled  times,  the  more 


1792.     moderate  and  rational  party  are  swept  along  by  the  dar- 
ing measures  of  more  vehement  and  reckless  men. 

The  King  was  well  aware  that  the  interests  of  his 


109. 

He  acted  family  could  not  be  benefited,  but  necessarily  must  be 
ST^i^  injured,  by  the  events  of  the  war,  whatever  they  might 
^n  m  do-  ^^  Victorious,  the  people  would  be  more  imperious  in 
their  demands,  and  more  difficult  for  the  crown  to  govern ; 
vanquished,  he  would  be  accused  of  treachery,  and  made 
to  bear  the  load  of  public  indignation.  So  strongly  was 
he  impressed  by  these  considerations,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  his  conduct,  in  agreeing  to  this  war,  might 
hereafter  be  made  the  subject  of  accusation  at  the  trial 
which  he  was  well  aware  was  approaching,  that  he  drew 
up  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  where  he 
delivered  his  opinions  against  the  war ;  and  after  getting 
it  signed  by  all  the  ministers,  deposited  it  in  the  iron 
closet,  which  about  this  time  he  had  secretly  made  in 
the  wall  of  his  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  to  contain  the 
most  important  papers  in  his  possession — ^both  those  upon 
which  a  charge  might  be  founded  against  him,  and  those 
calculated  to  support  his  defence  if  afterwards  brought  to 
trial.  The  closet,  with  its  contents,  was  subsequently 
revealed  by  the  treachery  of  the  blacksmith  who  was 
employed  to  make  it.  Thus  commenced,  against  the  will 
of  the  very  monarch  who  declared  it,  the  greatest,  the 
most  bloody,  and  the  most  interesting  war  which  has 
agitated  mankind  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Rising  from  small  beginnings,  it  at  length  involved  the 
world  in  its  conflagration ;  involving  the  interests,  and 
rousing  the  passions  of  every  class  of  the  people,  it 
iMLCam-  brought  Unprecedented  armies  into  the  field,  and  was 
^  u!'73.  '  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  exasperation  hitherto  un- 
known in  civilised  times.^ 

The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  received 
with  joy  by  all  France,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by 
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those  districts  which  were  destined  to  suffer  most  from    chap. 
its  ultimate  effects.     The  Jacobins  beheld  in  it  the  ter-      ^^' 


mination  of  their  apprehensions  occasioned  by  the  emi-      ^^^• 
grants,  and  the  uncertain  conduct  of  the  King.     The  unillLi 
Constitutionalists  hoped  that  the  common  danger  would  {JJ  J^i^ 
unite  all  the  factions  which  now  distracted  the  common-  *f.^  *f,™^ 

diniued  in 

wealth,  while  the  field  of  battle  would  mow  down  the  ^nnee, 
turbulent  characters  whom  the  Revolution  had  brought 
forth.  A  few  of  the  Feuillants  only  reproached  the  As-  » 
sembly  with  having  violated  the  constitution,  and  begun 
a  war  of  a^ession,  which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to 
terminate  fatally  for  France.  It  communicated  a  new 
impulse  to  the  public  mind,  already  so  strongly  excited. 
The  districts,  the  municipalities,  and  the  clubs,  wrote 
addresses  to  the  Assembly,  congratulating  them  on  hav- 
ing vindicated  the  national  honour ;  arms  were  prepared, 
pikes  forged,  gifts  provided,  and  the  nation  seemed  im- 
patient only  to  receive  its  invaders.  But  the  efforts  of 
patriotism,  strong  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  military  force,  are 
seldom  able  to  supply  its  place.  The  first  combats  were 
all  unsuccessful  to  the  French  arms ;  and  it  will  more 
than  once  appear  in  the  sequel,  that,  had  the  Allies  acted 
with  more  decision,  and  pressed  on  to  Paris  before 
military  experience  had  been   superadded  to  the   en-  ^^, 
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thusiasm  of  their  adversaries,   there   can  be  no  doubt  ^."l^^^- 
that  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  in  a  single  79. 
campaign.^ 

The  real  intentions  of  the  Allies  at  this  juncture,  and  R«ai  views 
the  moderation  of  the  views  with  which  they  were  in-  ^^g^^** 
spired  in  regard  to  the  war,  are  well  illustrated  by  a  note  ^^2, 
communicated  by  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  to 
the  Danish  government  —  in  which,  renouncing  all  idea 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  they  limit 
their  views,  even  after  war  had  been  commenced  by 
France,  to  the  formation  of  a  bulwark  against  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  indemnities  for  the  German  princes.     This  note 
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Feb.  7. 


March  16. 


112. 
Accession 
of  the 
Emperor 
Francis  to 
the  throne 
of  Austria. 


is  the  more  remarkable,  that  it  announces^  precisely  the 
principles  which,  proclaimed  two-and-twenty  years  after- 
wards, in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  by  the  Allied  sove- 
reigns, brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  In 
contemplation  of  the  approaching  struggle,  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  oflFensive  and  defensive,  had  been,  on  7th  Feb- 
ruary 1792,  concluded  between  the  sovereigns  of  Sweden 
and  Austria.  But  both  of  the  contracting  parties  did  not 
long  survive  this  measure.  On  March  Ist,  Leopold  died, 
leaving  his  son,  Francis  II.,  to  succeed  to  his  extensive 
dominions ;  and  a  fortnight  after  Gustavus  King  of  Sweden 
was  assassinated  at  a  masked  ball  at  Stockholm.  It 
seemed  as  if  Providence  was  preparing  a  new  race  of 
actors  for  the  momentous  scenes  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Leopold  expired  of  a  mortification  in  the  stomach,  in- 
duced by  amorous  excesses,  to  which  he  was  peculiarly 
addicted.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  then 
hardly  twenty-four  years  of  age,  whose  reign  was  the 
most  eventful,  long  the  most  disastrous,  and  ultimately 
the  most  glorious  in  the  Austrian  annals.  He  had  been 
brought  up  at  Florence,  at  the  court  where  his  father 
exerted  the  philosophic  beneficence  of  his  disposition ; 
and  had  married  four  years  before  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  Wiirtemberg,  who  died  in  childbed  on  the  8th 
February  1790;  after  which,  he  married,  in  the  same 
year,  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Naples.     The  first  measures 

*  **  The  object  of  the  alliance  is  twofold  The  first  object  conoems  the 
rights  of  the  dispossessed  princes,  and  the  dangers  of  the  propagation  of  revo- 
lutionary principles ;  the  second,  the  maintenance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  French  monarchy.  The  first  object  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  very 
announcement ;  the  seoond  is  not  as  yet  susceptible  of  any  proper  determina- 
tion. **  The  Allied  powers  have  unquestionably  no  right  to  insist,  from  a  great 
and  independent  power  such  as  France,  that  every  thing  should  be  re-established 
as  it  was  formerly ;  or  that  it  shall  adopt  such  and  such  modifications  in  its 
government  It  follows  from  this,  that  they  wiU  recognise  as  legal  any  modi- 
fication of  the  monarchical  government  which  the  King,  when  enjoying  unre- 
strained liberty,  shall  agree  to,  in  concert  with  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
nation.  The  forces  to  be  employed  in  this  enterprise  must  be  proportioned  to 
its  magnitude,  and  to  the  resistance  which  may  probably  be  experienced.  With 
a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  these  objects,  the  city  of  Vienna  is  proposed  as  a 
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of  his  reign  were  popular  and  judicious :    Kaunitz,  long    chap. 
the   able  and  tried  director  of  the   Imperial  cabinet, 


was  continued  prime  minister,  and  with  him  were  joined     ^^^ 
Marshal  Lascy,  the  old  friend  of  Leopold,  and  Count 
Francis  Colloredo,  his  own  former  preceptor.      He  sup- 
pressed those  articles  in  the  journals  in  which  he  was 
loaded  with  praise,  observing,  "  It  is  by  my  future  con- 
duct that  I  am  alone  to  be  judged  worthy  of  praise  or 
blame.''    Leopold,  at  his  accession,  had  ordered  all  the 
anonymous  and  secret  communications  with  which  a 
young  prince  is  usually  assailed,  to  be  burned  ;  Francis 
went  a  step  further — ^he  issued  a  positive  order  against 
any  of  them  being  received.     When  the  list  of  pensioners 
was  submitted  to  his  inspection,  he  with  his  own  hand 
erased  the  name  of  his  mother,  observing  that  it  was  un-  ^  Hani.  i. 
becoming  that  she  should  be  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  c^^rEu. 
the  state.     With  such  bright  colours  did  the  dawn  of  this  E6v.'i!*i67. 
eventful  and  glorious  reign  arise.^ 


Still    Great    Britain   preserved   a   strict    neutrality. 


113. 


During  the  whole  of  1792,  pregnant,  as  we  shall  imme-  GnstBri. 
diately  see,  with  great  events,  and  which  saw  France  STcSfLu- 
brought  to  within  a  hairbreadth  of  destruction,  no  attempt  1^  ah^ 
was  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  weakness,  to  wreak  on  ™^«  ^ 
that  unhappy  country  the  vengeance  of  national  nvalry.  ^»r. 
England  did  not,   in  the   hour    of   France's  distress, 
retaliate  upon  her  the  injuries  inflicted  in  the  American 

convenient  station ;  but  when  the  annies  are  assembled,  a  congress  must  be 
established  nearer  France  than  that  city,  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
the  objects  which  the  Allies  haye  in  view  in  their  intervention.*' — ^Habd.  i 
891,  892. 

The  same  principles  were  announced  by  Frederick  William  to  Prince  Har- 
denbeig,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  conversation  which  that  statesman  had 
with  his  sovereign  on  July  12, 1792.  He  declared  "that  France  should  not  be 
dismembered  in  any  of  its  parts ;  that  the  Allies  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
in  its  internal  government ;  but  thaty  as  an  indispensable  preliminaiy  to  the 
settiement  of  the  public  disturbanceSy  the  King  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
reinvested  with  his  full  authority;  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  be 
restored  to  their  altars,  and  the  diBpossessed  proprietors  to  their  estates,  and 
that  France  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war."— Hard,  l  400. 
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CHAP.    war.     This  fact  was  so  notorious,  that  it  was  constantly 

^^'      admitted  by  the  French  themselves.^     "There  is  but  one 

1'^-     nation/'  said  M.  Kersaint  in  the  National  Assembly,  on 

x«w; ^1^' Sept.    18,    1792,  "whose   neutrality  on  the  affairs  of 

France  is  decidedly  pronounced,  and  that  is  England.'' 

But  with  the  progress  of  events,  the  policy  of  Great 

Britain  necessarily  underwent  a  change.     The  10th  of 

August  came,  the  throne  was  overturned,  and  the  royal 

family  thrown  into  captivity  ;  the  massacres  of  September 

stained  Paris  with  blood  ;  and  the  victories  of  Dumou- 

rier  rolled  back  to  the  Rhine  the  tide  of  foreign  invasion. 

These  great  events  inspired  the  revolutionary  party  with 

such  extravagant  expectations,  that  the  continuance  of 

peace  on  the  part  of  England  became  impossible.     In 

the  frenzy  of  their  democratic  fury,  they  used  language, 

and   adopted  measures,   plainly  incompatible  with   the 

peace  or  tranquillity  of  other  states.     A  Jacobin  club  of 

twelve  hundred  members  was  established  at  Chamberry, 

o^.  17^.   in  Savoy,  and  a  hundred  of  its  most  active  members  were 

wmf  u  ^'  selected  as  travelling  missionaries,  "  armed  with  the  torch 

21 L  Ann.'  of  rcasou  and  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 

isP.iS"'''  the  Savoyards  on  their  regeneration  and  imprescriptible 
rights.''2 

War  was  declared  by  the  National  Assembly  against 
FrendfayB.  t^^  ^iug  of  Sardinia  on  15th  September   1792.     An 
^!!^dim.  address  was  voted  by  the  club  just  referred  to,  to  the 
French  Convention,  as  "the  legislators  of  the  world,''  and 
received  by  them  on  the  20th  October  1 792.  They  ordered 
it  to  be  translated  into  the  English,  Spanish,  and  German 
languages.     The  rebellious  Savoyards  next  constituted  a 
Convention,  in  imitation  of  that  of  France,  and  offered 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  great  Republic.     On 
Not.  21.      21st  Novcmbcr,  a  deputation  from  Savoy  was  received 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  welcomed  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause.     The  president  addressed  the  depu- 
ties in   a  speech,   in  which  he  predicted  the  speedj 
destruction  of  all  thrones,  and  the  regeneration  of  the 
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human  race  ;  and  assured  the  deputies,  that ''  regenerated    chap. 
France  would  make  common  cause  with  all  those  who      ^^' 
are  resolved  to  shake  oflF  the  yoke,  and  obey  only  them-      1792. 
selyes/'     The  French  Convention  was  not  slow  in  accept- 
ing the  proflFered  dominion  of  Savoy  :  the  committee  to 
whom  it  was  remitted  to  consider  the  subject  reported, 
that  all  considerations,   physical,  moral,  and  political, 
call  for  the  incorporation  of  that  country  :  all  attempts 
to  connect  it  with  Piedmont  are  fruitless  ;   the  Alps 
eternally  force  it  back  into  the  domains  of  France ;  the 
order  of  nature  would  be  violated  if  they  were  to  live 
under  different  laws ; "  and  the  Assembly  unanimously 
united  Savoy  with  the  French  Republic,  under  the  name  oct  27. 
of  the  Department  of  Mont  Blanc.     The  seizure  of  this 
important  province  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of 
Nice  with  its  territory,  and  Monaco,  which  were  formed 
into  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.     ''  Let  us 
not  fear,'^  said  the  reporter  who  spoke  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  "  that  this 
new  incorporation  will  become  a  source  of  discord.     It 
adds  nothing  to  the  hate  of  oppressors  against  the  French 
Revolution  ;  it  adds  only  to  the  means  of  the  power  by 
which  we  shall  break  their  league.     The  die  is  thrown  : 
we  have  rushed  into  the  career :  aU  ffovemments  are  1  gj^  p^j 
our  enemies  —  all  people  are  our  friends  :  we  must  be  jg^-  ^p- 
destroyed,  or  they  shall  be  free  :  and  the  axe  of  liberty,  Ani  luk 
after  having  prostrated  thrones,  shall  fall  on  the  head  of  B<^i.'88.' 
whoever  wishes  to  restore  their  ruins.''^ 

Italy  was  the  next  object  of  attack.     "Piedmont,'' 
said  Brissot  in  his  report  on  Genoa,  "  must  be  free.  French 'at- 
Your  sword  must  not  be  returned  to  its  scabbard  before  My,**Ge- 
all  the  subjects  of  your  enemy  are  free ;  before  you  are  q^^^j, 
encircled  by  a  girdle  of  republics.''     To  facilitate  such  a 
work,  a  French  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Genoa  ;  a 
Jacobin   club  was  established  in  that  city,  where  the 
French  commanders  assisted,  and  from  which  adulatory 
addresses  were  voted  to  the  French  Convention ;  while 
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CHAP.    Kellermann,  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
^^*      Alps,  informed  his  soldiers,  that  "  he  had  received  orders  to 


1792.  conquer  Rome,  and  that  these  orders  should  be  obeyed/' 
BasseviUe,  the  French  ambassador  in  the  Eternal  City, 
was  so  active  in  endeayouring  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
Jul  14,  iusurrectiou,  that  at  length,  on  the  14th  January  1793, 
^^^^  when  proceeding  in  his  carriage  to  one  of  his  assemblies, 
he  was  seized  by  the  mob,  at  whom  he  had  dischai^ed  a 
pistol,  and  murdered  in  the  streets.  This  atrocious 
action  naturally  excited  the  most  violent  indignation  in 
the  Convention,  and  a  decree  was  passed  authorising  the 
executive  to  take  the  most  summary  measures  of  ven- 
geance. Nor  was  Switzerland  more  fortunate  in  avoiding 
the  revolutionary  tempest.  Geneva  did  not  long  escape. 
A  French  army,  under  General  Montesquieu,  approached 
its  walls,  and  the  senate  of  Berne  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Geneva  made  it  impossible  to  provide  for  its 
defence  in  an  effectual  manner,  and  the  excitement  in 
the  whole  Pays  de  Vaud  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
the  first  cannon-shot  would  not  be  the  signal  for  insurrec- 
tion along  the  whole  Leman  lake.  Still  General  Mon- 
tesquieu hesitated  in  commencing  hostilities,  as  the  moun- 
taineers of  Berne  were  unanimous  in  their  determination 
to  resist,  and  they  could  bring  twenty  thousand  admirable 
soldiers  into  the  field.  Brissot,  however,  in  a  laboured 
report  on  the  subject,  declared,  "That  the  revolution 
must  take  place  there,  or  our  own  will  retrograde  f  and 
insisted  on  the  Swiss  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the 
city,  that  is,  on  its  being  delivered  over  unarmed  to  the 
revolutionary  faction.  To  this  humiliating  condition  the 
Dec.  27,  Swiss  submitted ;  and  in  consequence,  on  27th  December, 
^^^'  the  revolutionists  overturned  the  government,  and  de- 
livered  over  that  celebrated  city  to  the  French  troops. 
xxxiy!  1^*  Nor  were  the  small  German  princes  neglected  '}  the 
97,^237.  '  Elector  Palatine,  though  all  along  remaining  neutral,  had 
his  property  on  the  Lower  Rhine  put  under  sequestra- 
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tioD,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  territories  of  Hesse    chap. 
Darmstadt,  Wied  Runchet,  and  Nassau  Sarbrook,  were      '^' 


annexed  to  the  neighbouring  departments  of  France.  ^792. 

At  length,  on  19th  November,  a  decree  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Convention,  which  openly  placed  French  de- 
the  French  Repubhc  at  war  with  all  established  govern-  ma^^ 
ments.     It  was  in  these  terms  :  —  "  The  National  Con-  no^^S.*^ 
vention  declares,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that 
it  will  grant  fraiemity  and  assistance  to  aU  people  who 
wish  to  recover  their  liberty ;  and  it  charges  the  execu- 
tive power  to  send  the  necessary  orders  to  the  generals, 
to  give  succour  to  such  people,  and  to  defend  those 
citizens  who  have  suffered,  or  may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty."'     Brissot  himself,  at  a  subsequent  period,  styled  ],^',  J^' 
this  decree  "  absurd,  impolitic,  and  justly  exciting  the  ^^^364"' 
disquietude  of  foreign  cabinets.''     And  this  was  followed  ^'^J; 
up,  on  15th  December,  by  a  decree  so  extraordinary  and  f^^*^*^- 
unprecedented,  that  no  abstract  of  its  contents  can  con-  edition, 
vey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.^ 

"  The  National  Convention,  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  will  not  permit  Decree  of 
them  to  acknowledge  any  institutions  militating  against  ti^.  °^^* 
it,  decrees  as  follows  :  —  1.  In  ail  those  countries  which  ^*^  ^^' 
are  or  shaU  be  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  generals  shall  immediately  proclaim,  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people,  the  abolition  of  all  existing 
imposts  and  coniribtUions  of  tithes,  feudal  and  manorial 
rights,  all  real  and  personal  servitude,  and  generally  of  all 
privileges.  2.  They  shall  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  a/nd  the  suppression  of  aU  existing  authorities  ; 
they  shall  convoke  the  people  to  nominate  a  provisional 
government,  and  shall  cause  this  decree  to  be  translated 
into  the  language  of  that  country.  3.  All  agents,  or 
officers  of  the  former  government,  military  or  civil,  and 
all  individuals  reputed  noble,  shall  be  ineligible  to  any 
place  in  such  provisional  government  on  the  first  election. 
4.  The  genersds  shall  forthwith  place  under  the  safeguard 
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CHAP,    of  the  French  Republic  all  property,  moveable  or  un- 
moveable,  belonging  to  the  treasury,  the  prince,  his  ad- 


1792.     herents  and   attendants,  and  to   all  public  bodies  and 
communities,  both  ciyil,  religious,  &c.     9.  The  provisional 
government  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants,  after 
having  declared  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  shall  have 
organised  a  free  and  popular  form  of  government.  10.  In 
case  the  common  interest  should  require  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  troops  of  the  Republic  on  the  foreign  ter- 
ritory, the  Republic  shall  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments  for  their  subsistence.     11.  The   French   nation 
declares  that  it  will  treed  as  enemies  the  people  whoy 
reftisinff  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equaiity,  are  desirous 
of  preserving  their  prince  and  privileged  castes,  or  of 
entering  into  an  accommodation  with  them.     The  nation 
promises  and  engages  not  to  lay  down  its  arms,  until  the 
sovereignty  and  liberty  of  the  people  on  whose  territory 
1  Ann.  Reg.  the  Frcuch  army  shall  have  entered  shall  be  established. 
Hist.  Pari.'  and  not  to  consent  to  any  arrangement  or  treaty  with 
a52.     '     the  princes  and  privileged  persons  so  dispossessed,  with 
whom  the  Republic  is  at  war.^'^ 
This  decree  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  generals 
Violent  in-  ou  thc  fi^ontier,  with  a  commentary  and  explanatory  notes, 
J^hSr*    more  violent,  if  possible,  than  the  original.     To  assist 
SrFVenc^  them  in  their  labours,  commissaries  were  appointed  with 
Convention.  gj|  jjj^  armies,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  superintend 
the  revolutionising  of  the  conquered  districts.     They  were 
enjoined  "  not  to  allow  even  a  shadow  of  the  ancient 
authorities  to  remain  ;"  and  "  not  only  to  encourage  the 
writings  destined  for.  popular  instruction,  the  patriotic 
societies,  and  all  the  estabUshments  consecrated  to  the 
propagation  of  liberty,  but  themselves  to  have  immediate 
communication  with  the  people,  and  counteract  by  frequent 
explanations   all  the   falsehoods   by  which   evil-minded 
persons  could  lead  them  astray/'*     The  decree  of  19th 

*  The  ablest  writers  of  France  fiilly  admit  the  insane  desire  for  foreign 
warfiu«  which  at  this  period  had  seized  on  its  government.     "  Every  one," 
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NoYember  was  accompanied  by  an  exposition,  addressed    chap. 

to  the  general  of  every  army  in  France,  containing  a  '. 

schedule  as  regularly   digested   as  any   by  which  the      ^^^* 
ordinary  routine  of  business  in  any  department  of  the 
state  could  be  digested.    Each  commander  was  furnished 
with  a  general  blank  formula  of  a  letter  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  beginning  with  these  words,  "  The  people  of 

France  to  the  people  of ^  greeting.     We  are  come 

to  expel  your  tyrants.''     And  when  it  was  proposed  in 
the  National  Convention,  on  the  motion  of  M.  BaraiQan,  *^^,^^i- 
to  declare  expressly  that  the  decree  of  19th  November  isii.  Hist, 
was  confined  to  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  362,'35s* 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.^* 

These  imprecedented  and  alarming  proceedings,  joined 
to  the  rapid  increase  and  treasonable  language  of  the  Alarm  ez- 
Jacobin  societies  in  Great  Britain,  excited  a  very  general  owat  Bri- 
feeling  of  disquietude  there.     The  army  and  navy  had^^^Jj^^ 
both  been  reduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1792, 
in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  throne,  and 
the  English  government  had  resisted  the  most  earnest 
solicitations  to  join  the  confederacy  against  France.    Even 
after  the  throne  was  overturned  on  the  10th  August,  the 
British  ministry  enjoined  their  ambassador,  before  leaving 
the  capital  where  there  was  no  longer  a  stable  govern- 
ment, to  renew  their  assurances  of  neutrality ;  and  the 

says  Marshal  St  C3rr,  "  of  the  least  foresight,  at  the  close  of  1792,  was  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  Republic,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment,  I 
will  not  say  at  the  imprudence,  but  the  folly  of  the  Convention,  which,  instead 
of  seeking  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  enemies,  seemed  resolved  to  augment 
them  by  successive  insults,  not  merely  against  all  kings,  but  against  every  exist- 
ing government.  A  blind  and  groundless  confidence  had  taken  possession  of 
their  nunds ;  they  thought  only  of  dethroning  kings  by  their  decrees,  leaving  the 
armies  on  which  the  Republic  depended  in  a  state  of  entire  destitution." — 
St  Ctb,  MSmoires,  i.  19,  20. 

•  "  Le  Peuplb  FRAN9AIB  AU  Pbuplb  • 

"  Frdres  et  amis  !  Nous  avons  conquis  la  liberty,  et  nous  la  maintiendrons; 
notre  union  et  notre  force  en  sont  les  garans.  Nous  vous  offix>ns  de  vous 
fidre  jouir  de  ce  bien  inestimable  qui  vo\is  a  toig'ours  appartenu,  et  que  voe 
oppresseurs  n'ont  pu  vous  ravir  sans  crime.  Nous  sommes  venus  pour  chasser 
vos  tyrans :  ils  ont  fiii :  montrez-vous  hommes  libres,  et  nous  voiis  garantirons 
de  leur  vengeance,  de  leurs  projets,  et  de  leur  retour. 

"  Dds  ce  moment  la  R6publique  Fran9aise  proclame  la  suppression  de  tons 
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CHAP.    French  minister,  M.  le  Briin,  declared,  that  the  French 
_ifl_  government  were  confident  that  "  the   British  cabinet 
1792.     would  not  at  this  decisiye  moment  depart  from  the  justice, 
moderation,  and  impartiality  which  it  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested."  But  when  the  National  Conyention  began  openly 
to  aim  at  revolutionising  all  other  countries,  their  pro- 
1  Ann.  Kett.  coediugs  wcrc  looked  upon  with  distrust ;  and  this  was 
165  r^id  '  heightened  into  aversion  when  they  showed  a  disposition 
p^^    to  include  England  among  the  states  to  whose  rebeUious 
subjects  they  extended  the  hand  of  fraternity.^ 

The  London  Corresponding,  and  four  other  societies,  on 
opei^i  of  ^th  November,  presented  an  address,  filled  with  the  most 
die  Scheldt,  revolutionary  sentiments,  to  the  National  Assembly,  which 
was  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  approba- 
tion ;  and  so  strongly  did  the  belief  prevail  in  Prance  that 
England  was  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion,  that  on  the 
21st  November,  the  president,  Abb6  Gr^goire,  declared 
that  these  '^  respectable  islanders,  once  our  masters  in  the 
social  art,  have  now  become  our  disciples ;  and,  treading 
in  our  steps,  soon  will  the  high-spirited  English  strike  a 
blow  which  shall  resound  to  the  extremity  of  Asia.''    At 
Nov.  16.     the  same  period  the  French  committed  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  Dutch,  then  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
which  necessarily  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
latter  power.     By  the  treaty  of  Munster,  it  had  been 

vos  magistrats  ciyilB  et  militaires,  de  toutee  lee  autoritte  qui  vous  ont  gou- 
vem69;  eUe  proclame  en  oe  pays  I'abolition  de  touB  les  imp6ts  que  vous 
Bupportez,  sous  quelque  forme  qu'ils  existent  —  des  droitB  ftodauz,  de  la 
gabelle,  dee  phages,  dee  octrois,  des  droits  d'entrfo  et  de  sortie,  de  la  dime, 
des  droits  de  chasse  et  de  pdche  ezclusifs;  des  corv^es  de  la  noblesse^  et 
g6n6ralement  de  toute  espdce  de  contributions  et  de  servitude  dont  youb 
avez  6t6  changes  par  vos  oppresseurs.  EUe  abolit  aussi  parmi  vous  toute 
corporation  nobiliaire,  sacerdotale,  et  autres,  toutes  prerogatives,  tous  pri- 
vil^es  contndres  &  I'^galite.  Vous  dtes  dte  ce  moment  Mres  et  amis,  tous 
citoyens,  tous  ^ux  en  droit,  et  tous  appelte  ^galement  ft  d^fendre,  ft  gou- 
vomer,  et  ft  servir  votre  patri& 

"Formez-vous  sur-le-champ  en  assembles  de  communes ;  h&tez-vous  d*6tablir 
vos  administrations  provisoires:  les  agens  de  la  B6publique  Frangaise  se 
concerteront  avec  elles,  pour  assurer  votre  bonbeur  et  la  firateniit6  qui  doit 
exister  dteormais  entre  nous." — Proclamation — Le  PewpU  Francis  a  Uma  la 
PeufpU8--adopUe  par  la  Convention,  15  Dicembre  1792 ;  Histovre  Parleme$Uaire 
de  France,  xzi.  852,  358. 
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provided  that  the  Scheldt  was  to  remam  for  ever  closed  ;    chap. 
but  the  career  of  conquest  haying  brought  the  French      ^^* 


armies  to  Antwerp,  a  decree  of  the  Conyention  was  passed     ^792. 
on  16th  Noyember,  ordering  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  to  open  the  Scheldt :  and  by  another  decree,  passed 
on  the  same  day,  the  French  troops  were  ordered  to 
pursue  the  fugitive  Austrians  into  the  Dutch  territory. 
These  directions  were  immediately  carried  into  eflFect  by  a 
French  squadron,  in  defiance  of  the  Dutch  authorities, 
sailing  up  the  Scheldt  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.     The  Convention  did  not  attempt  to  justify 
these  violations  of  subsisting   treaties  on  any  grounds 
recognised  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  contended,  ''  that 
treaties  extorted  by  cupidity,  and  yielded  by  despotism, 
could  not  bind   the  free   and  enfranchised   Belgians.'' iLeBmn'i 
What  rendered  this  agression  altogether  inexcusable  was,  SrcSS^ 
that  the  French  had,  only  eight  years  before,  viz.  in  1 784,  ^  ^^^ 
interfered  to  prevent  a  similar  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  ^^J'g^^' 
when  attempted  by  Austria,  then  mistress  of  the  Low  ^P^"'^' 
Countries,  and  had  succeeded  in  resisting  that  aggression  zzziV.  173. 
upon  the  ground  of  its  violating  the  rights  of  the  United  7^.*'' 
Provinces,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1731.^ 

In  these  alarming  circumstances  the  English  militia 
were  called  out,  the  Tower  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  PnpanJ- 
and  parliament  smnmoned  for  the  13th  December.     In  In  E^gb^ 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  perilous  nature  of  the  JJJ^  of^ 
new  principles  of  interference  with  other  states,  proclaimed  ^*^?^*f° 
and  acted  upon  by  the  French  rulers,  were  strongly  pointed  >*•  govem- 
out.     "  I  have  carefully  observed,''  said  the  King,  "a 
strict  neutrality  in  the  present  war  on  the  Continent,  and 
have  uniformly  abstained  from  any  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see, 
without  the  most  serious  uneasiness,    the  strong  and 
increasing  indications  which  have  there  appeared,  of  an 
intention  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,   to 
disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  as  well  as  to  adopt 
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CHAP,    towards  my  allies  the  States-General,  who  have  observed 
^^*      the  same  neutrality   with  myself,    measures   which   are 


1792.  neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  nor  to  the 
stipulations  of  existing  treaties/'  An  angry  correspon- 
dence, in  consequence,  ensued  between  the  British  cabinet 
and  the  French  ambassador,  which,  having  led  to  no 
satisfactory  result,  the  armaments  of  England  continued 
without  intermission,  and  corresponding  preparations  were 
made  in  the  French  harbours.  ''  England,''  said  Lord 
Grenville,  in  a  note  to  M.  Chauvelin  the  French  envoy, 
"  never  will  consent  that  France  should  arrogate  to 
herself  the  power  of  annulling  at  pleasure,  and  under  cover 
of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself 
the  sole  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established 
by  solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  powers.  T?his  government  will  also  never  see  with 
indifference,  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  genend 
arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Em*ope.  If  France 
is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  firiendship  and  peace 
*  ^'  ?3[*  with  England,  let  her  renounce  her  views  of  aggression 

3txxiv.  loo,  ^  _  _  ir»l»       T^ 

178;  and     aud  aggraudiscmeut,  and  confine  nersell  within  her  own 
pen.  No  J.  territory,  without  insulting  other  governments,  disturbing 
their  tranquillity,  or  violating  their  rights."^ 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  French  envoy — "  The 

Aniwer  of   dcsigu  of  the  Couvention  has  never  been  to  engage  itself 

^yl^^^  to  make  the  cause  of  some  foreign  individuals  the  cause 

fU^dw.      ^f  *^®  whole  French  nation  :  but  when  a  people,  enslaved 

by  a  despot,  shall  have  had  the  courage  to  break  its 

chains ;  when  this  people,  restored  to  liberty,  shall  be 

constituted  in   a  manner  to   make    clearly  heard  the 

expression  of  the  general  will ;  when  that  general  will 

» M      ai  ®^^  ^^  ^^^  *^®  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the  French 

by  Le  Bran,  uatiou,  it  is  then  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  will  find  its 

rfifi.  natural  application ;  and  this  cannot  appear  strange  to 

any  pne."^ 

The  intentions  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period,  in 
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regard  to  France,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  con-    chap. 
junction  with  her  allies,  she  had  chalked  out  for  herself 


before  the  war  was  hurried  on  by  the  execution  of  the      ^^^• 
King,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  an  ReaJ^ws 
oflBcial   despatch    from   Lord  Grenville  to  the   British  ^^^^ 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  pro-  ^■p*^*^- 
posed  confederation  against  the  French  Republic.     From 
this  important  document  it  appears  that  England  laid  it 
down  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  that  the  French  should 
be  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  arrange  their  goyemment  and 
internal  concerns  for  themselves  ;  and  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Allies  should  be  limited  to  preventing  their  inter-  ^^•F^Si'*- 
ference  with  other  states,  or  extending  their  conquests  or  lau. ' 
propagandism  beyond  their  own  frontier.^  * 

But  though  these  were  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet, 
very  different  ideas  prevailed  with  the  rulers  of  French  Wap  de- 
affairs.     The  determination  of  the  French  government  France.^ 
to  spread  their  principles  of  revolution  in  England,  was  ^^si^' 
strongly  manifested  in  a  circular  letter,  addressed  by 
Monge,  the  minister  of  marine,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  seaports,  on  31st  December  1792,  more  than  a 
month  before  the  declaration  of  war.     "  The  King  and 
English  parliament,''  said  he,  "  wish  to  make  war  upon 
us  ;  but  will  the  English  republicans  suffer  it  ?     Already 
these  freemen  testify  the  repugnance  which  they  feel  at 

*  In  this  important  state  paper,  Lord  Grenville  observes — "  The  two  leading 
points  on  which  such  explanation  will  naturally  turn  are,  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  ptirsued  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  avert  them  :  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  forces  which  the 
powers  engaged  in  this  concert  might  be  enabled  to  use,  supposing  such  extre- 
mities unavoidable.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  appears,  on  the  whole — subject, 
however,  to  future  consideration  and  discussion  with  the  other  powers — that 
the  most  advisable  step  to  be  taken  would  be,  that  sufficient  explanation  should 
be  had  with  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  in  order  to  enable  those  not  hitherto 
engaged  in  the  war  to  propose  to  that  coimtry  terms  of  peace.  That  these  terms 
should  be  the  withdrawing  their  arms  within  the  limits  of  the  French  territoiy, 
the  abandoning  their  conquests,  the  rescinding  any  acts  ii^urious  to  the  sove- 
reignty or  rights  of  any  other  nation,  and  the  giving,  in  some  unequivocal  man- 
ner, a  pledge  of  their  intention  no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  to  excite  dis- 
turbances against  other  governments.  In  return  for  these  stipulations,  the 
different  powers  of  Europe,  who  should  be  parties  to  this  measure,  might  engage 
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CHAP,    bearing  arms  against  their  brethren  the  French.    We  will 

; —  fly  to  their  assistance,  we  will  make  a  descent  in  that 

1793.     island,  we  will  hurl  thither  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty, 
we  will  plant  among  them  the  sacred  tree,  and  hold  out 
our  arms  to  our  repubhcan  brethren.     The  tyranny  of 
their  government  shall  soon  be  destroyed."     When  such 
was  the  language  used  by  the  French  ministers  towards  a 
people  with  whom  they  were  still  at  peace,  the  maintenance 
of  any  terms  of  accommodation  was  obyiously  out  of  the 
question,  the  more  especially  when  such  sentiments  met 
with  a  responsiye  yoice  from  a  numerous,  actiye,  and 
clamorous  party  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.    After  some 
time  spent  in  the  correspondence,  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  the  execution  of  Louis,  which  took  place  on 
21st  January  1793.     As  there  was  now  no  longer  even 
the  shadow  of  a  government  in  the  French  capital,  with 
whom  to  maintain  a  diplomatic  intercourse,  M.  Chauvehn 
received  notice  to  leave  the   British  dominions  within 
eight  days — ^with  a  notification,  however,  that  the  English 
government  would  still  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  : 
1  Ann.  Raff,  w^^  OH  3d  February,  the  French  Convention,  on  the 
is^""'       report  of  Brissot,  unanimously  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.^ 

Such  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
this  great  and  universal  war,  which  speedily  embraced  all 
the  quarters  of  the  globe,  continued,  with  short  interrup- 

to  abandon  aU  mecuurea  or  viewa  of  hoMity  against  France,  or  inierference  in  itt 
internal  asjfairs,  and  to  maintain  a  correepondenoe  and  intercourse  of  amity  with 
the  existing  powers  in  that  country  with  whom  mcA  a  treaty  may  be  condmded. 
If,  on  the  result  of  this  proposal,  so  made  by  the  powera  acting  in  concert^ 
these  terms  should  not  be  accepted  by  France,  or,  being  accepted,  should  not 
be  satisfiEurtiorily  performed,  the  different  powers  might  then  engage  themselTes 
to  each  other  to  enter  into  active  meafiures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
ends  in  view ;  and  it  may  be  considered  whether  in  such  case  they  might  not 
reasonably  look  for  some  indemnity  for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which  they 
would  necessarily  be  exposed."  Such  were  the  principles  on  which  England 
was  willing  to  have  effected  a  general  pacification  in  Europe  :  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  that  these  principles,  and  no  others,  were  constantly  maintained 
by  her  tlurough  the  whole  contest ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  never  made  or  proposed  as  a  condition  of  its  termination^ — 
See  Pari  Hist,  xxxiv.  1313, 1814. 
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tions,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  led  to  the  occupation    chap. 
of  almost  all  the  capitals  in  continental  Europe  by  foreign      ^^* 


armies,  and  finally  brought  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars      i79s. 
to  the  French  metropolis.     We  shall  search  in  vain  in  jiJ^umM 
any  former  age  of  the  world  for  a  contest  conducted  on  so  l^^ 
gigantic  a  scale,  or  with  such  general  exasperation — in 
which  such  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  by  govern- 
ments, or  such  universal  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by 
their  subjects.     Almost  all  European  history  fades  into 
insignificance,  when  compared  to  the  wars  which  sprang 
out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  the  conquests  of  Marl- 
borough or  Turenne  are  lifeless  when  placed  beside  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon. 


•  "  Tot  bella  per  orbem, 


Tarn  multee  soelerum  jhciee ;  non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honoe ;  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
Et  curvse  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 
Hinc  movet  Euphrates,  illinc  Glermania  belluxn; 
Yicinse  niptiB  inter  ee  legibns  urbee 
Arma  ferunt :  ssBvit  toto  Mars  impius  orbe." 

GeorgicSf  i  505. 

On  coolly  reviewing  the  events  which  led  to  the  rupture, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  European  powers  were  to 
blame  in  provoking  it.  The  French  government,  even  if 
they  had  possessed  the  inclination,  had  not  the  power  to 
control  their  subjects,  or  prevent  that  communication  with 
the  discontented  in  other  states  which  justly  excited  such 
alarm  in  their  governments.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  infringement 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  the  violent  dispossessing 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy  in  Alsace,  and  justly  apprehended 
the  utmost  danger  to  themselves,  from  the  doctrines 
which  were  disseminated  in  their  dominions  by  the  French 
emissaries.  Though  last  to  abandon  their  system  of 
neutrality,  the  English  were  ultimately  drawn  into  the 
contest  by  the  alarming  principles  of  foreign  interference, 
which  the  Jacobins  avowed  after  the  10th  August,  and 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  Holland  was  placed,  by 
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CHAP,    the  victorious  advanoe  of  the  French  armies  to  the  banks 
^^      of  the  Scheldt. 

1793.  The  principle  of  non-interference  with  the  domestic 
LiJ^if  concerns  of  other  states,  perfectly  jnst  in  the  general  case, 
SioSw  ^  necessarily  subject  to  some  exceptions.  No  answer 
interference,  jig^  ^ybt  bccu  made  to  the  observation  of  Mr  Burke, 
^'  that  if  my  neighbour's  house  is  in  flames,  and  the  fire 
is  likely  to  spread  to  my  own,  I  am  justified  in  interfering 
to  avert  a  disaster  which  promises  to  be  equally  fatal  to 
both.^'  If  foreign  nations  are  warranted  in  interposing 
in  extreme  cases  of  tyranny  by  rulers  to  their  subjects^ 
they  must  be  equally  entitled  to  prevent  excessive  severity 
by  a  people  towards  their  sovereign.  The  French,  who 
so  warmly  and  justly  supported  the  treaty  of  6th  July 
1827,  intended  to  rescue  Greece  from  Ottoman  oppres- 
sion— ^who  took  so  active  a  part  against  Great  Britain  in 
the  contest  with  her  American  colonies — ^and  invaded  the 
Netherlands  and  besieged  Antwerp  in  1832,  professedly  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, — have  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  which  had  for  its  object  to  rescue 
the  French  King  from  the  scaflFold,  and  the  French  nation 
from  a  tyranny  which  proved  worse  to  themselves  than 
that  of  Constantinople. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  war  was  rested  by  the 
oroundi  of  British  government  were  afterwards  fiilly  developed  in  an 
^i^n"    important  declaration,  issued  to  the  commanders  of  their 
f]^ot  ^^^^^  by  sea  and  land  on  29th  October  1793,  shortly 
Oct.  29.      after  the  execution  of  the  Queen.     It  was  stated  in  that 
noble  state  paper, — "  In  place  of  the  old  government 
has  succeeded  a  system  destructive  of  all  public  order — 
maintained  by  proscriptions,  exiles,  and  confiscations  with- 
out number — by  arbitrary  imprisonments,  by  massacres, 
which  cannot  be  remembered  without  horror,  and  at 
length  by  the  execrable  murder  of  a  just  and  beneficent 
sovereign,  and  of  the  illustrious  princess  who,  with  unshaken 
firmness,   has   shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal 
consort — ^his  protracted  suflFerings,  his  cruel  captivity,  and 
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ignominious  death.     The  Allies  have  had  to  encounter    chap. 
acts  of  agression  without  pretext,  open  violation  of  all      ^^' 
treaties,  unprovoked  declarations  of  war;   in   a  word,      ^792. 
whatever  corruption,  intrigue,  or  violence  could  effect,  for 
the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of  subverting  all  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  Knd  extending  over  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  that  confusion  which  has  produced  the  misery  of 
France.    This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  in  France  with- 
out involving  all  the  surrounding  powers  in  one  common 
danger ;  without  giving  them  the  right — ^without  imposing 
it  upon  them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil 
which  exists  only  by  the  successive  violation  of  all  law 
and  property,  and  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by 
which  mankind  is  united  in  the  bonds  of  civil  society. 

''  The  King  will  impose  no  other  than  equitable  and 
moderate  conditions ;  not  such  as  the  expense,  the  risk,  conditions 
and  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  justify,  but  such  as  his  ^^^ 
Majesty  thinks  himself  under  the  indispensable  necessity  ^^^^^' 
of  requiring,  with  a  view  to  these  considerations,  and  still 
more  to  that  of  his  own  security,  and  of  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  His  majesty  desires  nothing  more 
sincerely  than  thus  to  terminate  a  war  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  all  the  calamities  of  which,  as 
now  experienced  by  France,  are  to  be  attributed  only  to 
the  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  violence  of  those  whose 
crimes  have  involved  their  own  country  in  misery,  and 
disgraced  all  civilised  nations.  The  King  promises  on  his 
part  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  friendship,  and,  as  far  as 
the  course  of  events  will  allow — of  which  the  will  of  man 
cannot  dispose — security  and  protection  to  all  those  who, 
by  declaring  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  shall 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  sanguinary  anarchy — of  that  anarchy 
which  has  broken  all  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  society, 
dissolved  all  the  relations  of  civil  life,  violated  every 
right,  confounded  every  duty ;  which  uses  the  name  of 
Uberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  annihilate 
all  property,  seize  on  all  possessions ;  which  founds  its 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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CHAP,    power  on  the  pretended  consent  of  the  people,  and  itself 
carries  fire  and  sword  through  extensive  provinces,  for 


1792.     having  defended  their  laws,   their  religion,   and  their 

lawful  sovereign/'     This  is  real  eloquence  :  this  is  the 

true  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  war,  in  language 

J  Ami.  Reg.  worthj  of  the  great  cause  of  fireedom  to  which  the  nation 

Papen,  199.  was  thcnccforward  committed,    and    which  was  never 

■pi    ij:~f 

zxx.'  1597.  abandoned  till  the   British  armies  passed  in  triumph 
through  the  gates  of  Paris.^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1792. 

"  Peace,"  says  S6gar,  "  is  the  dream  of  the  wise  :  war    chap. 
is  the  history  of  man.     Youth  listens  without  attention       ^ 
to  those  who  seek  to  lead  it  by  the  paths  of  reason  to      ^792. 
happiness ;  and  rushes  with  irresistible  yiolence  into  the  q^^ 
arms  of  the  phantom  which  lures  it  by  the  light  of  glory  ^^^/^ 
to  destruction.''     Reason,  wisdom,  experience,  strive  in  ^^• 
vain  to  subdue  this  propensity.     For  reasons  superior  to 
the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  for  objects  indispensable  to 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  its  lessons  in  this  particular 
are  unheeded  by  the  generality  of  the  species ;  and  whole 
generations,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  fly  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  seek,  in  contending  with  each 
other,  a  vent  for  the  ungovernable  passions  of  their 
nature.     "  To  overawe  or  intimidate,''  says  Mr  Ferguson, 
"  and,  when  we  cannot  persuade  with  reason,  to  resist ,  g^^,^ 
with  fortitude,  are  the  occupations  which  give  its  most  ^^j^^ 
animating  exercise  and  its  greatest  triumphs  to  a  vigorous  Fiug^n, 
mind ;  and  he  who  has  never  struggled  with  his  fellow-  Sodet^. 
creatures  is  a  stranger  to  half  the  sentiments  of  mankind."^ 

But  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  this 
universal  and  inextinguishable  passion  is  productive  only  Benefidai 
of  suffering,  and  that  from  the  work  of  mutual  destruction  ^^^^ 
no  benefit  accrues  to  the  future  generations  of  men.     It  ^*^^ 
is  by  these  tempests  that  the  seeds  of  improvement  are 
scattered  over  the  world,  that  the  races  of  mankind  are 
mingled  together,  and  the  energy  of  northern  character  is 
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CHAP,    blended  with  the  refinement  of  southern  civilisation.     It 
^*      is  amidst  the  extremities  and  dangers  of  war  that  anti- 


1792.     quated  prejudice  is  abandoned,  and  new  ideas  are  dis- 
seminated ;  that  invention  springs  from  necessity,  and 
improvement  is  stimulated  by  example  ;  that  injustice  is 
crushed  by  force,  and  liberty  engendered  amidst  suiSering. 
By  the  intermixture  of  the  different  races  of  men,  the 
asperities  of  each  are  softened,  the  discoveries  of  each 
diffused,  the  productions  of  each  appreciated,  and  the 
benefits  of  mutual  communication  extended.     Rome  con- 
quered the  world  by  her  arms,  and  humanised  it  by  her 
example;   the  northern  conquerors  spread,  amidst  the 
corruption  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  energy  of  barbarian 
valour ;  the  Crusades  diffdsed  through  the  western  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  the  eastern  world.  The  wars  which 
'  sprang  out  of  the  French  Revolution  produced  effects  as 
great,  and  benefits  as  lasting  upon  the  human  species ;  and 
amidst  their  bloody  annals  may  be  discerned  at  once  the 
justretributioninflicted  on  both  sides  for  enormous  national 
crimes,  and  the  rise  of  principles  destined  to  change  the 
frame  of  society,  and  purify  the  face  of  the  moral  world. 
France,  haviDg  decided  upon  war,  directed  the  forma- 
state  rfthe  ^^^ou  of  three  considerable  armies.     In  the  north.  Marshal 
!^M  at     Rochambeau  commanded  forty  thousand  infantry  and 
tiie  com-     eight  thousand  cavalry,  cantoned  from  Dunkirk  to  Phil- 

mencement        ^  *^ 

ofthewM.  lippeville.  In  the  centre,  Lafayette  was  stationed  with  forty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  from 
Phillippeville  to  Lauter ;  while  Marshal  Luckner,  with 
thirty-five  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry, 
observed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Bdle  to  Lauterburg. 
In  the  south.  General  Montesquiou,  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  course  of  the  Rhone.  But  these  armies 
were  formidable  only  on  paper.  The  agitation  and  license 
of  the  Revolution  had  loosened  the  bands  of  discipline, 
and  the  habit  of  judging  and  discussing  political  subjects 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  comman- 
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ders.     It  might  have  been  foreseen,  too,  that  as  soon  as    chap. 
the  war  became  defensive,  one-half  of  this  force  would       ^' 


be  required  to  garrison  the  triple  line  of  fortresses  which     i792. 
secured  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  foreign  aggression. 
The  national  enthusiasm,   however,   speedily  produced 
numerous  recruits,  though  of  the  most  strange  and  motley 
description,  for  the  armies.     The  villages,  the  hamlets, 
sent  forth  their  little  bands  of  armed  men  to  swell  the 
forces  on  the  frontier ;  the  towns  were  in  a  continued 
ferment  from  the  zeal  of  the  people ;   the  roads  were 
covered  with  battalions  of  the  national  guard,  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  action.     But  public  spirit  will  not  supply  the 
absence  of  military  organisation;  energy  cannot  in  a  cam- 
paign atone  for  lie  neglect  of  previous  preparation;  nor 
courage  make  up  the  want  of  long-established  discipline. 
All  the  early  efforts  of  the  French  armies  were  unsuccessful;  \^^^f' 
and  had  the  Allies  been  better  prepared  for  the  contest,  or  J<n^  li  3, 
even  duly  improved  the  advantages  they  obtained,  the  war  45, 46.  "' 
mighthave  been  terminated  with  ease  in  thefirst  campaign.^ 
To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Continental  powers  had  no 
sufficient  forces  ready — ^a  sure  proof  that  the  military  The  Aiiied 
operations  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of  Pihiitz  had  been  ^^"^ 
abandoned  by  the   contracting  powers.      Austria  and 
Prussia  alone  took  the  field ;  England  was  still  maintain- 
ing a  strict  neutrality ;  and  the  forces  of  Russia,  let  loose 
from  the  Danube  after  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  were  con- 
verging slowly  towards  Poland,  the  destined  theatre  of 
Muscovite  ambition.     Spain  and  Piedmont  remained  at 
peace.     Fifty  thousand  Prussians  were  all  that  could  be 
spared  for  so  distant  an  operation  as  the  invasion  of 
France  ;  and  the  Emperor,  weakened  by  his  bloody  con- 
tests with  the  Turks,  could  with  difficulty  muster  sixty- 
five  thousand  men  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine, 
firom  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  Dutch  frontier.     The  j^o^' 
emigrant  corps,  assembled  in  the  countries  of  Treves  and  Jom.'ii4| 
Coblentz,   and   in    the   margravate  of   Baden,  hardly  79. 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men,^ — brave,  high-spirited. 
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CHAP,    indeed,  and  enthusiastic  in  a  canse  in  which  their  all  was 

'. at  stake,  but  ill-fitted,  by  their  rank  and  habits,  for  the 

1792.     duties  of  private  soldiers  in  a  fatiguing  campaign.  Even  they 
were  not  expected  on  the  Rhine  till  the  end  of  July. 
Encouraged  by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  Aus- 
Prench  in-  triau  forccs  iu  the  Low  Countries,  an  invasion  of  Flanders 
L^cw*  was  attempted  by  the  French.     The  troops  were  divided 
S*drf^l!toi  ii^to  fo™  columns,  destined  to  unite  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brussels,  and  on  the  28th  April  they  were  put  in 
motion.    But  in  every  direction  they  encountered  dia- 
29(iiApriL  comfiture  and  disgrace.     General  Dillon,  who  advanced 
from  Lille  with  four  thousand  men,  was  met  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  garrison  of  Toumay ;  and  before  the  Austrians 
had  made  a  single  discharge,  or  even  their  cavalry  arrived 
in  the  field,  the  French  took  to  flight,  murdered  their 
commander,  and  re-entered  Lille  in  such  confusion  as  to 
endanger  that  important  fortress.     The  corps  which  ad- 
vanced from  Valenciennes,  under  the  orders  of  Biron, 
had  no  better  success ;  hardly  had  the  cannonade  begun 
on  the  29th  with  the  Imperial  troops,  when  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  fled,  exclaiming,  '^Nous  sommes  trains  P 
and  speedily  drew  after  them  the  whole  infantry.     On 
3oa  April  the  following  day  they  were  attacked  by  the  Austrians 
under  Beaulieu,  and  on  the  first  onset  fled  to  Valenciennes, 
exclaiming  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  were  only  rallied 
J^°^\?'  byRochambeauwith  the  utmostdifficulty  behind  theRuelle. 
78»3  80.   The  corps  destined  to  advance  from  Dunkirk  to  Fumes,  fell 
47, 4a'  in-  back  upon  hearing  of  these  disasters,  and  General  Lafayette 
ToiiLiU2i.  judged  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  movement  of  his  whole 
army,  and  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Rancennes.^ 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  insubordination  and  license 
ReflecfcioM  which  had  prevailed  in  the  French  armies  ever  since  they 
™tched  revolted  against  their  sovereign — ^a  memorable  example 
fJ^a  ^*  to  succeeding  ages  of  the  extreme  peril  of  soldiers  becom- 
*^y^*^»ing  politicians,  and  forgetting  their  military  honour  in 
the  fancied  discharge  of  social  duties.  The  revolt  of  the 
French  guards,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
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Louis,  brought  France  to  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  with    chap. 
a  more  enterprising  or  better  prepared  enemy,  the  demo- 


ralisation produced  by  the  first  defeat  on  the  frontier  1792. 
would,  on  the  admission  of  their  own  military  historians, 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  national  independence.^  Had  1J0m.ii.17. 
Napoleon  or  Wellington  commanded  the  Austrians  in 
Phmders,  the  French  neyer  would  have  been  permitted 
to  rejoin  their  colours ;  and,  inefficient  as  their  generals 
were  at  this  period,  if  the  Allies  had  been  aware  of  the 
wretched  state  of  their  opponents,  they  might  have 
advanced  without  difficulty  to  Paris.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  troops,  however  effective  once,  who  have 
engaged  in  a  revolution,  till  their  discipline  has  been 
restored  by  despotic  authority.  The  extreme  facility  with 
which  this  invasion  of  Flanders  was  repelled,  and  the  dis- 
graceful rout  of  the  French  forces,  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  in  Europe.  The  Prussians  conceived  the 
utmost  contempt  for  their  new  opponents,  and  it  is 
curious  to  recur  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  military  men  at 
Magdeburg  deemed  the  troops  of  France  nothing  but  an 
undisciplined  rabble :  '^  Do  not  buy  too  many  horses,^^ 
said  the  minister  Bischoffswerder  to  several  officers  of ,  „  _^  . 

■  Hard.  1. 

rank  ;  "  the  comedy  will  not  last  long ;  the  army  of  law-  w. .  st 
yers  will  soon  be  annihilated  in  Belgium,  and  we  shall  be  inti^ 
on  our  road  home  in  autumn."^ 

The  Jacobins  and  war  party  in  Paris,  though  extremely 
disconcerted  by  the  disgrace  of  their  arms,  had  the  address  conste^ 
to  conceal  their  apprehensions.     They  launched  forth  the  wqu^JT^" 
thunders  of  their  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  ^'^Sn'Site   ^ 
disasters.     Luckner  was  appointed  to  succeed  Rocham-  <>'*»» -^m- 
beau,  who  was  dismissed,  and  tribunals  were  created  for 
the  trial  of  offences  against  military  discipline.    The  most 
energetic  measures  were  taken  to  reinforce  the  armies,  and 
revive  the  national  spirit,  which  the  recent  disasters  had 
much  depressed ;  and  the  new  general  received  orders  to 
resume  offensive  operations.     Feeble  and  irresolute,  this 
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CHAP,    old  commander  was  ill  qualified  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  army.     His  first  operations  were  as  unsuccessful  as 


1792.     those  of  hifi  predecessor,  and  he  was  obliged,  after  receiving 
a  severe  check,  to  retire  in  haste  to  his  own  fix)ntier.     At 
the  same  time  the  advanced  guard  of  Lafayette  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  near  Maubeuge,  and  his  numerous 
army  thrown  into  a  state  of  complete  discouragement. 
At  that  period,  it  seemed  as  if  the  operations  of  the 
French  generals  were  dependent  upon  the  absence  of 
their  enemies ;  the  moment  they  appeared  they  were  pre- 
cipitately abandoned.      Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  and 
IVussian  forces  were  slowly  collecting  on  the  frontier. 
The  disgraceful  tumult  on  the  20th  June  accelerated 
their  movements,  and  M.  Calonne  incessantly  urged  the 
AUied  sovereigns  to  advance  with  rapidity,  as  the  only 
means  of  extricating  Louis  from  his  perUous  situation. 
The  Prussians  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz 
in  the  middle  of  June.    The  disciplined  skill  of  the  troops, 
trained  in  the  school  of  Potsdam,  and  the  martial  air  of 
the  Austrians,  recently  returned  from  the  Turkish  cam- 
paigns, seemed  to  promise  an  easy  victory  over  the  tumul- 
JToid.  ii.    tuary  levies  of  France.    The  disorganisation  and  discour- 
jom.  ii.  19,  agement  of  the  French  armies  had  arrived  at  the  highest 
c^,iG2.    pitch   before  the  invasion  commenced,   and   Frederick 
^^80.    William  reckoned  at  least  as  much  on  the  feebleness  of 
their  defence  as  on  the  magnitude  of  his  own  forces.^ 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
ch.^,of  command  of  the  army,  and  first  took  the  lead  among  the 
B^v^ck!  generals  who  combated  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  capacity.     He  was  bom  in  1735,  the  son 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  wife  the  sister  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.     Early  in  life  he  evinced  an 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
unhappily,  the  habits  of  the  dissolute  court  where  he  was 
brought  up  initiated  him  as  rapidly  into  the  pleasures 
and  vices  of  corrupted  life.     During  the  Seven  Years' 
War  he  was  called  to  more  animating  duties,  and  became 
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the  companion  in  arms  and  friend  of  the  Great  Frederick;    chap. 

but  the  return  of  peace  restored  him  to  inactivity,  mis-  ! 

tresses,  and  pleasure.     These  voluptuous  habits,  which  his     ^792. 
marriage,  in  1764,  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of 
G-eorge  III.  King  of  England,  did  not  diminish,  had  no 
tendency,  however,  to  extinguish  the  native  vigour  of  his 
mind.     He  was  endowed  with  an  ardent  imagination,  and 
possessed  a  graceful  figure  and  animated  countenance. 
But  he  had  no  steadiness  or  resolution.    His  conversation 
was  brilliant,  his  knowledge  immense,  his  ideas  clear,  and 
delivered  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  ;  but  although  the 
vivacity  of  his  imagination  made  him  rapidly  perceive  the 
truth,  and  anticipate  all  the  objections  which  could  be 
urged  against  his  opinions,  it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  1  Mirabean, 
him  irresolute  in  conduct,  and  perpetually  the  prey  of  ^A 
apprehensions  lest  his  reputation  should  be  endangered —  ^hJ^ki' 
a  peculiarity  frequently  observable  in  first-rate  men  of  Cap.  Eur. ' 
the  second  order,  but  never  seen  in  the  master-spirits  of  ^5.1248! 
mankind.^ 

Jealous  of  his  military  reputation,  and  of  the  character 
which  he  had  acquired  of  being,  after  the  death  of  Frede-  hu  ae^ 
rick  the  Great,  the  ablest  prince  in  Germany,  he  was  ^"SS^on 
unwilling  to  hazard  both  by  engaging  in  the  contest  with  ^^  ''^• 
revolutionary  France,  the  perils  of  which  he  distinctly 
perceived.    Nor  were  personal  motives  wanting  to  confirm 
him  in  this  opinion.     Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  the  Abb^  Sifeyes,  and  the  party  of  philosophers 
in  that  country,  had  cast  their  eyes  on  this  prince  as  the 
chief  most  capable  of  dii-ecting  the  Revolution,  and  at  the 
same  time  disarming  the  hostility  of  Prussia,  and  they 
had  even  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  him  on 
that  subject.      It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
reluctance  the  Duke  entered  upon  a  course  of  hostilities 
which  at  once  interrupted  such  an  understanding,  and  >  Om).  Ebt. 
possibly  deprived  him  of  the  brilliant  hope  that  he  might  rii7!*m* 
one  day  be  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.^     Im-  z^^3, 
pressed  with  these  ideas,  he  addressed  a  secret  memoir  to 
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CHAP,    the  King  of  Prossia,  full  of  just  and  equitable  views  on 

the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  approaching  inyasion, 

1792.     vhich  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  Allies  if  they  had 
strictly  adhered  to  during  the  campaign.  * 

In  the  ambitious  projects  entertained  at  this  period  by 
Selfish'  the  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  is  to 
^^ied  be  found  the  true  secret  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign, 
^^n^  and  one  powerful  cause  of  the  subsequent  calamities 
which  befell  every  part  of  Europe.  The  former  was 
intent  on  iniquitous  gains  in  Poland,  and  took  the  lead  in 
the  coalition  against  France  chiefly  in  order  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  league  for  effecting  the  partition  of  the  former 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  vehemently  desirous  of 
extinguishing  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The 
latter  was  apprehensive  lest  his  great  reputation,  which 
rested  on  no  permanent  or  illustrious  actions,  should  be 
endangered,  and  his  secret  views  in  France  blasted  by  too 
intemperate  an  hostility  against  that  country.  Thus  both 
the  government  and  the  generalissimo  were  prepared  to 
play  false  before  they  entered  upon  the  campaign.  They 
intended  only  to  make  a  show  of  hostility  on  the  Rhine, 
sufficient  to  propitiate  the  ^emiramis  of  the  north,  and 
incline  her  to  allow  them  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
the  contemplated  booty  on  the  Vistula.  Frederick 
William,  indeed,  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  deliver  the 
King  of  France,  and  re-establish  monarchical  authority 
in  his  dominions  ;  but,  surrounded  by  ministers  who  had 

*  "  Tou  'will  understand  better  than  I  what  an  important  effect  the  dia- 
position  of  the  interior  of  France  must  have  on  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  would  be  well  to  address  a  proclamation  to  the  national  guards, 
announcing  that  we  do  not  make  war  on  the  natiou,  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  abridging  their  libertiesi  that  we  do  not  desire  to  overturn  their  con- 
stitution; but  that  we  insist  only  for  reparation  to  the  German  princes  dis- 
possessed in  Alsace.  That  afi&ir  of  the  indemnities  will  occasion  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  if  we  cannot  prevail  on  the  Emperor  to  give  his  consent 
to  the  changes  which  are  commencing  in  Poland.  For  my  own  part,  I  give 
to  acquisitions  in  Poland  a  decided  preference  to  any  that  may  be  acquired 
in  Fiance ;  for  by  any  attempt  at  territorial  aggrandisement  in  that  country, 
the  whole  spirit  in  which  the  war  should  be  conducted  will  be  changed." — 
Mem,  19tA  Feb,  1792.— Habd.  i.  868. 
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diflFerent  objects  in  view,  he  was  unable  to  act  with  the    chap. 
energy  requisite  to  insure  success,  nor  was  he  aware  of      ^" 


the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  its  prosecution.     The     ^792. 
Duke  of  Brunswick  alone  was  adequately  impressed  with 
the  serious  dangers  which  attended  the  proposed  invasion, 
and  in  his  memoir,  already  mentioned,  he  had  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  '^  immediate  and  decisive  operations, 
the  more  so  as,  without  them,  consequences  of  incalculable 
importance  may  ensue ;  for  the  French  are  in  such  a 
state  of  effervescence  that,  if  not  defeated  in  the  outset,  ^  ^^^ . 
they  may  become  capable   of  the  most  extraordinary  363, 357.* 
resolution.''^ 

Dumourier,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  Paris,  aware       ^^ 
that  Austria  was  totally  unprepared  for  a  war  in  the  views  of 
Low   Countries,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  and  iST^^ 
that  the  real  object  of  France  should  be  to  wrest  these  ofp^*^* 
opulent  provinces  from  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  counselled 
an  immediate  advance  into  Flanders ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  he  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  discontented,  both  in  that  country  and  in  Piedmont, 
to  second  the  invasion  of  the  Republicans.     Aware  of 
the  intrigues  which  M.  S^monville,  the  French  envoy,  was 
carrying  forward,  the  King  of  Sardinia  refused  to  permit 
him  to  advance  beyond  Alessandria.    Dumourier  affected 
the  utmost  indignation  at  this  slight  put  upon  ^^  the  great 
nation"  in   the  person  of  its  plenipotentiary ;  but  the 
cabinet  of  Turin  remained  firm,  and  refused  either  to 
admit  M.  S^monville  to  the  court,  or  make  any  submis-  357^9.' 
sion  to  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  Republicans.^ 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Allies  resolved  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  France  by  the  plains  of  Champagne,  the  The  in- 
same  quarter  where  an  inroad  was  afterwards  success-  ^^j^e 
fuUy  achieved  by  them  in  1814.     Great  difficulties  were  l'^^"^ 
experienced  in  regard  to  the  corps  of  emigrants,  which, 
from  the  want  of  aid  either  from  Prussia  or  Austria,  had 
not  yet  attained  any  consistent  military  organisation  ;  a«, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Allies  were  apprehensive  of  exciting 
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CHAP,    the  nation  by  the  sight  of  an  armed  invasion  of  the 
emigrant  noblesse,  while,  on  the  other,  the  influence  of 


1792. 


iHaid.L 


those  illustrious  exiles,  especially  with  the  northern  courts, 
rendered  it  an  imprudent  measure  to  give  them  any  seri- 
ous ground  of  complaint.     At  length  a  middle  course 
was  resolved  on — ^to  join  the  emigrant  corps  to  the  army, 
but  keep  it  in  reserve  with  the  second  line — ^a  resolution 
which,  however  unhappy,  was  rendered  unavoidable  by 
M»y  3.       the   arrival  of  a  courier  from  St   Petersburg,   bringing 
despatches,  containing  not  only  the  entire  concurrence  of 
the  Eimpress  Catherine  in  the  proposed  hostile  operations, 
but  her  resolution  not  to  permit  any  change  in  the  form 
of  government  in  any  European  state.     This  declaration, 
under  the  veil  of  a  general  principle  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted in  despotic  courts,  concealed  her  secret  design  to 
d^!m!    make  the  recent  changes  in  the  Polish  constitution  a  pre- 
text for  completing  the  partition  of  the  Sarmatian  plahis.^ 
The  partitioning  powers  at  length  spoke  openly  out. 
Impolitic     On  the  8th  June,  Frederick  William,  in  concert  with  the 
PdlSd^Md  Empress  Catherine,  replied  to  the  King  of  Poland,  that 
^Lo^^   he  entirely  disapproved  of  the  revolution  so  lately  effected 
^^^-         in  the  Polish  dominions,  and  that  nothing  but  an  imme- 
diate invasion  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces  could 
be  anticipated  from  such  a  step,  taken  without  their  con- 
currence.    At  the  same  time  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
under  Marshal  Moellendorf,  received  orders  to  advance 
towards  Warsaw.     Thus,  at  the  time  when  a  cordial 
alliance  of  all  the  European  powers  was  imperatively 
called  for  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  seeds  of  weakness  and  disimion  were  akeady  sown, 
from  the  unjustifiable  projects  of  some  of  them  of  aggran- 
disement on  the  shores  of  the  Vistula.     Meanwhile  the 
King  of  France,  not  venturing  openly  to  communicate 
with  the  Allied  sovereigns,  despatched  a  secret  envoy  to 
Vienna  with  letters  to  Marshal  Castries,  whom  he  had 
selected  to  communicate  between  him  and  the   exiled 
princes,  containing  the  wisest  and  most  salutary  advice 
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on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the  inyading  powers.*    chap. 

These  instructions  were  received,  and  deliberately  con-  

sidered  by  the   Allied  cabinets.     They  were  strongly     ^^^' 
impressed  at  the  time  with  the  justice  of  his  views,  and 
gave  the  most  solemn  assurances  to  the  envoy,  Mallet  du 
Pan,  that  their  measures  should  be  entirely  regulated  by  i  lird/i. 
them.     But  the  advice  was  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  it  ^\  I21! 
was  received,  and  the  more  intemperate  wishes  of  the  SSi  m^i. 
exiled  princes  subsequently  gained  too  great  an  ascen-  W  374. 
dency  in  the  counsels  of  the  coalition.^ 

On  the  25th  July  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  the 
army,  and  on  the  same  day  the  proclamation  was  issued,  Proebi^ 
which  had  so  powerful  an  effect  in  exciting  the  patriotism  i^e  of 
and  healing  the  divisions  of  the  French  people,  f     This  ®™^®^ 

*  "The  safety  of  the  taomxchy"  eaid  Louis,  "  that  of  the  King  and  all  his 
ftmily,  the  general  security  of  persons  and  property,  the  stability  of  the  order 
which  may  eyentually  succeed  to  the  present  confusion,  the  uigent  necessity  of 
abridging  the  duration  of  the  crisis,  and  weakening  the  agitating  influencech— all 
concur  in  recommending  the  views  of  his  nuyesty  to  all  true  Royalists.  He 
fears,  with  reason,  that  a  foreign  invasion  will  induce  a  civil  war  in  the  interior, 
or  rather  a  frightful  J<»cquerie;  that  is  the  object  of  his  greatest  apprehension. 
He  ardently  desires,  in  order  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  which  you  appear  to 
discard  too  lightly  the  consideration,  that  the  emigrants  should  take  no  part 
in  the  approaching  hostilities ;  that  they  should  consult  the  interests  of  the 
King,  of  the  state,  of  their  properties,  and  of  all  the  Royalists  in  the  interior, 
rather  than  their  own  just  resentment ;  and  that,  after  having  disarmed  crime 
by  their  victories,  and  dissolved  a  fimatical  league  by  depriving  it  of  its  means 
of  resistance,  they  may,  by  a  salutary  revolution,  prepare  the  way  for  a  treaty 
of  peace,  in  whidi  the  King  and  the  foreign  powers  may  be  the  arbiters  of  the 
destinies  and  laws  of  the  nation.'* — InstrucHoM  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Due  de 
Ccuertet.— Hard.  L  402,  404. 

t  "  After  having  suppressed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  troubled  and  overthrown, 
in  the  interior,  good  order  and  legitimate  government;  committed  on  the  sacred 
person  of  the  King  and  his  august  &mily  crimes  and  acts  of  violence,  which 
are  renewed  day  after  day,  those  who  have  usurped  the  reins  of  power  in 
France  have  at  length  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  misdeeds  by  declaring 
war  on  his  Migesty  the  Emperor,  and  attacking  his  possessions  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Some  of  the  possessions  of  the  Qerman  empire  have  been  involved 
in  that  aggression ;  others  have  only  escaped  the  danger  by  yielding  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  the  ruling  party  in  France.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  united  in  a  close  alliance  with  the  Austrian  monarch,  and,  like  him, 
chaiiged  with  the  defence  of  the  Qerman  confederacy,  has  deemed  it  indis^ 
pensable  to  march  to  the  succour  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  of  Germany. 
To  these  motives  is  joined,  also,  the  equally  important  object  of  terminating 
the  anarchy  in  the  interior  of  France  itself,  arresting  the  strokes  levelled  at  the 
throne  and  the  altar,  re-eetabliahing  legal  power,  and  restoring  to  the  King 
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CHAP,    proclamation,  though  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 


was  drawn  up  by  M.  Calonne  and  the  Marquis  Lemon, 
1792.  in  more  violent  terms  than  was  origmally  intended,  or 
than  was  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  war,  as  set 
forth  in  the  previous  official  declaration  of  the  Prussian 
cabinet,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  which  the  Allied 
powers  had  received  of  the  secret  offers  made  to  the 
Duke  by  the  constitutional  party  in  France,  and  the 
necessity  which  they  thence  conceived  there  was  of  com- 

the  security  and  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived,  and  putting  him  in  a 
condition  to  exercise  his  legitimate  authority.  Convinced  that  the  sound  and 
right  thinking  part  of  the  French  nation  abhor  the  excesses  of  the  faction 
which  has  subjugated  it,  and  that  the  great  minority  of  the  inhabitants  await 
only  the  arrival  of  external  succour  to  declare  themselves  openly  against  the 
tyranny  which  oppresses  them,  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  invite  them 
to  return  to  the  ways  of  reason,  justice,  order,  and  peace ;  and  declare — 

"  I.  That,  being  drawn  into  this  war  by  irresistible  circumstances,  the  two 
Allied  courts  propose  to  themselves  no  other  object  but  the  happiness  of 
France,  without  seeking  to  enrich  themselves  by  conquests  at  its  expense. 

"  II.  That  they  have  as  little  intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  France ;  but  that  their  only  object  is  to  deliver  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  royal  £umly,  from  their  captivity,  and  to  procure  to  his  most  Christian 
Miyesty  the  security  to  enable  him,  without  danger,  and  without  obstacle,  to 
convoke  the  assemblies  which  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  in  conformity  with  his  promises,  so  fisur  as  depends  on  him. 

"  ni.  That  the  combined  armies  will  protect  the  towns,  burghs,  and  villages; 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  those  who  shall  submit  themselves  to  the 
King ;  and  that  they  will  concur  in  the  immediate  establishment  of  order  and 
police  over  all  France. 

"  IV.  That  the  national  guards  are  called  upon,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
watch  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  towns  and  country,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  the  French  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  their 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  or  till  otherwise  ordered,  under  pain  of  being 
personally  responsible ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  national  guaids 
as  shall  have  combated  against  the  forces  of  the  Allied  courts,  and  shall  be 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  shall  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  punished  as 
rebels  to  their  King,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

"  v.  That  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army  are,  in 
like  manner,  summoned  to  return  to  their  ancient  fidelity,  and  to  submit 
instantly  to  the  King,  their  lawful  sovereign. 

''  VI.  That  the  members  of  departments,  districts,  and  municipalities  shall 
be  in  like  manner  responsible,  with  their  heads  and  properties,  for  all  the 
crimes,  conflagrations,  pillages,  and  assassinations,  which  they  have  not  done 
their  utmost  to  prevent  in  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  they  are  hereby 
required  to  continue  in  their  functions  till  his  most  Christian  Majesty  is  set  at 
liberty. 

"  VII.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  buighsy  and  villages  who  shall  dare  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties, 
and  fire  on  them,  either  in  the  open  country,  or  from  windows,  doors,  or  roo&. 
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mitting  him  irrevocably  against  the  Reyolution.*     The    chap. 
objectionable  passages  were  introduced  against  his  will  by 


ind.lftReT. 
i. 


the  direct  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of     ^792. 
Prussia ;  and  so  strongly  impressed  was  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  with  the  unhappy  consequences  likely  to  arise 
from  the  publication  of  such  a  manifesto,  that  he  tore  to 
pieces  the  first  copy  brought  to  him  for  his  signature,  and  i  ji,^^  j 
ever  after  called  it,  "  that  deplorable  manifesto/'     Certain  ^\^^ 
it  is,  that  if  issued  at  all,  it  should  only  have  been  at  the  J^^"^' 
gates  of  Paris,  and  after  decisive  success  iu  the  field  ;^  and  sie. 
that  to  publish  it  at  the  outset  merely  of  feeble  and  lan- 

BhaU  be  pmuahed  on  the  spot,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  their  houses 
burned  or  demolished.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall  immediately 
submit,  shall  be  taken  under  their  MejestieB'  especial  protection. 

"  Yin.  The  town  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  are 
hereby  warned  to  submit  without  delay  to  the  King;  to  put  that  prince  at 
entire  liberty,  and  to  show  to  them,  as  well  as  all  the  royal  fiunily,  the  in-viola- 
bility  and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  binds  on  subjects 
towards  their  sovereigns.  Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  will  render  all 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  departments,  of  the  district,  of 
the  municipality,  and  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  responsible  for  all  events, 
with  their  heads,  under  military  tribunals.  They  further  declare,  on  their 
£uth  and  word  as  Emperor  and  King,  that  if  the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries  is 
forced  or  insulted,  or  the  least  violence  or  outrage  committed  on  the  King, 
Queen,  or  royal  &mily,  and  if  provision  is  not  immediately  made  for  their 
safety,  preservation,  and  liberty,  they  will  inflict  a  signal,  rare,  and  memorable 
vengeance,  by  delivering  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution  and  total 
overthrow,  and  the  rebels  guilty  of  such  attempts  to  the  punishment  they 
have  merited.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  promptly  submit,  their  Imperiid 
and  Royal  Migestiee  engage  to  use  their  good  offices  with  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  to  procure  the  pardon  of  their  crimes  and  errors." — Proclamation  of 
the  Duke  of  Brttnswick,  Coblents,  25th  July  1792.  Monitewr,  August  1, 1792. 
JoiONi,  ffistoire  de»  Cfuerres  de  la  Revolution,  ii  355.  Piicea  JtutificatweSf  No.  5. 

*  "There  is  no  power,'*  said  the  Prussian  manifesto,  "interested  in  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  can  behold  with  unconcern  that  great  king- 
dom become  a  prey  to  anarchical  horrors,  which  have  ia  a  manner  annihilated 
its  political  exitttnce  ;Y  there  is  no  true  Frenchman  who  must  not  desire  to  see 
such  disorders  terminated.  To  put  a  period  to  the  anarchy  in  France,  to 
establish  with  that  view  legal  power  on  the  base  of  monarchical  authority,  to 
secure  by  this  means  the  other  powers  from  the  incendiaiy  e£forts  of  a  frantic 
Jacobin  band, — such  are  the  objects  which  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  his 
ally,  proposes  to  himself  in  this  noble  enterprise,  not  only  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  recognise  its  justice  and  necessity, 
but  with  the  approbation  and  well  wishes  of  eveiy  friend  to  the  human  race." 
— Habo.  i  425,  426. 

t  Mr  Burke  waa  of  the  nme  opfnton.  "  We  may  regard  Franoep"  said  he,  **  as  now  nearly 
blotted  out  from  the  potttica]  map  of  Europe."— Speech  m  the  Hoow  of  Commons,  9th  Feb.  1790. 
— JTorto,  V.  6, «. 
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CHAP,    guid  military  operations,  was  the  height  of  imprudence, 
which,  if  not  followed  by  victory,  could  lead  to  nothing 


1792.     but  disaster. 

On  the  SOth,  the  whole  army  broke  up  and  entered 
invMttoi  of  the  French  territory.     The  Allied  forces  consisted  of  fifty 
S^ritio^n"^  thousand  Prussians,  in  the  finest  condition,  and  supported 
5^^       by  an  unusually  large  train  both  of  heavy  and  field  artil- 
jSTso      ^^^  >  forty-five  thousand  Austrians,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  veterans  from  the  Turkish  wars  ;  six  thousand 
Hessians,  and  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  French  emi- 
grants, dispersed  by  a  most  injudicious  arrangement  into 
separate  corps  —  in  all,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
men :  a  formidable  army,  both  from  its  numerical  force 
and  its  warlike  qualities,  and  fully  adequate,  if  ably  and 
energetically  led,  to  breaking  down  any  force  which  the 
French  government  at  that  period  could  array  against  it 
The  French  armies  destined  to  oppose  this  invasion  were 
by  no  means  equal,  either  in  discipline  or  equipment,  to 
their  antagonists ;  and  they  were  soon  paralysed  by 
intestine   divisions.     The  army  of  Lafayette,  now  not 
more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  was  posted  in 
the    neighbourhood  of    S6dan ;    Beumonville    between 
Maubeuge  and  Lille,  with  thirty  thousand  ;  Kellermann, 
with  twenty  thousand,  at  Metz  ;  Custine  at  Landau,  with 
fifteen  thousand ;  and  Biron  in  Alsace,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand— ^in  all,  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  men, 
but  extremely  defective  both  in  discipline  and  equipment. 
Above  twelve  thousand  of  the  oflScers  who  formerly  com- 
manded the  national  armies  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
j^lT;   emigrants,  and  those  selected  to  supply  their  place  had  as 
Sl^'^Ain!  yet  no  experience  in  the  military  art.     But  the  revolution 
^'jom^"  of  *^6  10th  August  changed  the  command  of  the  armies, 
".  8M7;    and  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the  Allies,  not  less  from 
de  Mou.  i.   the  energy  which  it  imparted  to  the  government  than  the 
Tk,\li.%,   ability  which  it  brought  to  the  head  of  military  aflFairs.^ 
39^stcyr,  j^^f^jQ^f^^   haviug   in  vain    endeavoured    to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Jacobins,  was  compelled  to 
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fly  for  safety  to  the  Austrian  lines  ;  and  Luckner  having    chap. 
disobeyed  the  Convention,  the  command  of  both  their 


armies  was  intrusted  to  Dumourier — ^a  man  whose  ardent  ^7d2. 
spirit,  indefatigable  activity,  and  boundless  resources,  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  rescue  France  from  the  perilous  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed. 

A  triple  barrier  of  strong  fortresses  defends  France 
from  invasion  on  its  eastern  frontier.  The  centre  of  this  Line  of 
line,  where  an  attack  was  threatened  from  the  Allied  Ja^  by 
forces,  is  covered  by  Thionville,  Bitsch,  Sarre  Louis,  *^^^"- 
Longwy,  and  Montmedy,  in  front,  and  Metz,  Verdun, 
SMan,  and  M^zi^res,  in  the  rear;  while  the  woody 
heights  of  the  Argonne  forest,  occupying  a  space  of 
fifteen  leagues  between  Verdun  and  S^dan,  ofier  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army.  It  was  by 
this  line  that  the  Allies  resolved  to  invade  the  country — 
which  was  the  most  judicious  that,  considering  their  force, 
they  could  have  adopted ;  for  experience  has  since  proved, 
that  a  force  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  would  be  requisite  to  make  a  successful  irrup- 
tion from  the  side  of  Switzerland  or  Flanders.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  announce  success,  and  tended  to  recom- 
«mend  the  most  vigorous  measures  in  seizing  it.  The 
French  armies,  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  ocean,  were  incapable  of  uniting  for  any 
common  operation ;  and  their  state  of  disorganisation 
was  such  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
were  either  disposed  or  qualified  to  combine  for  efiecting 
it.  Three  fortresses  only  lay  on  their  road — S^dan, 
Longwy,  and  Verdun — all  in  a  wretched  state  of  defence  ; 
after  which  the  army  had  nothing  but  the  Argonne 
forest  and  a  fertile  plain  to  traverse  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  powerful  and  rapid  attack  on  the 
centre  seemed  the  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  efiec-  ^  Jom.i.9o, 
tual  means  of  dispersing  the  forces  of  the  Revolution,  and  86.'  Th.  m. 
reaching  the  heart  of  its  power,  before  any  efiective  array  ii.295. 
could  be  collected  for  its  defence.^     There  can  be  no  ques- 
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CHAP,    tion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  operations ;  but  the 

'- AUies  were  grievously  mistaken  in  the  degree  of  vigour 

1792.     required  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  invading  army  advanced  with  slowness,  and  appa- 
Tardy'^id.    rcut  timidity,  in  a  country  which  they  professed  to  con- 
ST  Aufes.    sider  as  the  scene  of  certain  conquest.     At  length,  after 
veK*""^  an  inexplicable  delay  of  above  a  fortnight,  the  fortress  of 
surrender.    Lougwy  was  iuvcstcd  ou  the  20th  August ;  ^.nd,  a  bom- 
bardment having  been  immediately  commenced,  the  garri- 
son, which  was  partly  composed  of  volunteers,  and  divided 
in  opinion,  capitulated  on  the  23d.     At  the  same  time, 
inteUigence  was  received  of  the  flight  of  Lafayette  from 
the  army  which  he  commanded,  and  that  he  had  sought 
refuge  from  the  violence  of  his  soldiers  within  the  Austrian 
lines.     Every  thing  seemed  to  announce  success  ;  and  if 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  taking  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation of  the  moment,  had  fallen  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  upon  the  army  around  S^an,  now  destitute  of  a 
commander,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  blow  might 
have  been  struck  which  woidd  have  spread  such  conster- 
nation among  the  revolutionary  party  as  would  have  led 
to  the  rapid  termination  of  the  war.     Instead  of  doing 
so,  however,  the  Allied  army,  following  the  preconcerted 
plan  of  operations,  advanced  on  the  great  road,  and,  after 
another  unaccountable  delay  of  six  days  around  Longwy, 
moved  forward  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  30th  invested 
Verdun.     On  the  2d  September  this  important  fortress 
i "ft! iii. 42,  capitulated,   after   a   feeble  resistance;    and  there  now 
101, 102!*  *'  remained  no  fortified  place  in  a  state  of  defence  on  the 
road  to  Paris.^^ 

After  such  extraordinary  and  unhoped-for  good  fortune 

*  In  the  course  of  the  inarch  the  Ring  of  Prussia  met  a  young  soldier  with 
his  knapsack  on  his  back  and  an  old  musket  in  his  hands.  "  Where  are  you 
going?"  said  the  King.  "To  fight,"  replied  the  soldier.  "By  that  answer," 
replied  the  monarch,  "  I  recognise  the  noblesse  of  France."  He  saluted  him, 
and  passed  on.  The  soldier's  name  has  since  become  immortal;  it  was 
Francois  Chateaubriand,  then  returning  from  his  traTels  in  North  America 
to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  throne  in  his  native  coimtry. — See  Chateau- 
briand, M^vtoivea,  83,  Frofpnetit^. 
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as  the  capitulation  of  the  only  fortresses  which  lay  on  their    chap. 
road,  after  an  inyestment  of  a  few  days  each,  it  is  difficult       ^' 


to  account  either  for  the  subsequent  inactivity  or  ultimate      i792. 
disasters  of  the  Allied  army.     The  force  around  S^dan,  xhe  mes 
now  under  the  command  of  Dumourier,  did  not  exceed  ^  **  *u 

'  occapy  tne 

twenty-five  thousand  men,  httle  more  than  a  fourth  part  Aigonne 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  troops ;  and  the  other  armies 
were  so  far  distant,  that  on  it  almost  exclusively  depended 
the  salvation  of  France.  But  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the 
Allies,  joined  to  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  Dumourier, 
neutralised  all  these  advantages.  Nothing  could  rouse  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  extraordinary  circumspection 
— not  even  the  urgent  representations  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  longed  for  decisive  operations.*  Every  thing 
depended  upon  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Argonne  forest,  the  last  remaining  barrier  between  a 
victorious  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  and  the  capital. 
These  wooded  heights  were  only  six  leagues  in  advance  of 
the  AUies,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reach 
them  before  the  enemy  ;  for,  if  once  the  war  was  carried 
into  the  plains  beyond,  there  was  little  hope  that  the  ill- 
disciplined  troops  of  France  would  be  able  to  withstand 
the  numerous  and  magnificent  cavahy  of  the  Prussians. 

*  The  advantages  which  lay  open  to  the  invading  anny  at  this  juncture,  are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  person  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  appreciate  them — 
General  Dumourier.  "How  did  it  happen/'  says  he,  "that,  after  the  &11  of 
Longwy  on  the  23d  August,  the  enemy  did  not  instantly  resolve  to  march  on 
Stenay  and  Monzow,  and  there  annihilate  the  French  army,  or  draw  over  the 
troops  of  the  line  to  their  side,  in  the  perplexity  in  which  they  were  after  the 
dethronement  of  the  King^  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  they  had 
done  so,  the  French  army  would  have  disbanded;  nay,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  some  of  the  popular  officers  of  the  old  regime  had  presented 
themselves  at  the  advanced  posts,  a  great  part  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  espe- 
cially the  cavaliy,  would  have  joined  the  Allied  army. 

"  When  you  are  about  to  invade  a  country  torn  by  a  revolution,  when  you 
know  that  you  may  rely  on  a  large  party  in  its  bosom,  when  you  would  deliver 
a  king  in  fetters,  it  should  be  a  fixed  principle,  especially  with  a  large  army,  to 
multiply  your  forces  by  rapidity  of  movement,  and  arrive  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
at  the  capital,  without  giving  the  people  time  to  recover  from  their  consterna- 
tion. After  Longwy  was  taken,  if  the  army  of  Sedan  had  been  dispersed,  no 
obstacle  remained,  either  to  the  prosecution  of  a  methodical  campaign  or  an 
immediate  march  to  Paris."— Dumourier,  iii  82. 
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CHAP.    The  eagle  eye  of  Dumourier  speedily  pitched  on  the  sole 

', defensible  point,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  Argonne 

1792.     forest  in  the  map, — "  There,''  said  he,  "is  the  Thermopylae 

of  France :   if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  arriTe  tiiere 

before  the  Prussians,  aU  is  saved."     His  determination 

was  instantly  taken  ;    but  it  appears  that  the  movement 

upon  that  decisive  line  had  been  previously  recommended 

,  ^     ..     by  the  Executive  Council  of  Paris.     He  had  only  delay- 

387, 391.     ed  executmg  it  from  an  opmion,  that  the  Ames  would 

88, 89.    '  be  detained  several  weeks  before  Longwy  and  Verdun, 

2^299.     and  that  the  best  way  of  arresting  their  march  was  to 

threaten  an  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries.^ 

The  forest  of  Argonne  is  a  wooded  ridge,  extending 
DeMription  from  the  neighbourhood  of  S^an,  in  a  south-westerly 


Detciiptioii  iTom  Due  neignDouTuuou  ui  oeuau,  in  a  Houi^u-wesu^ny 
^mt  w;,  direction,  about  thirteen  leagues.  Its  breadth  varies  from 
moSe?*"  0^^  *^  f^^  leagues.  Five  roads  traverse  it,  leading  into 
»iw»-  the  rich  and  fertile  districts  of  Ev6ch&  from  the  open  and 
sandy  plains  of  Champagne.  The  great  road  to  Paris 
goes  by  the  pass  of  Islettes  :  the  other  passes  were  named 
Grandpr6,  Ch^ne-Populeux,  Croix-au-Bois,  and  Chalade. 
These  roads  required  to  be  occupied  and  guarded  before 
they  were  reached  by  the  enemy — ^a  perilous  operation,  as 
it  involved  a  flank  movement  directly  in  front  of  a  vastly 
superior  hostile  army.  The  ruinous  efiect  of  the  delay 
round  Longwy,  after  the  fall  of  that  fortress,  was  now 
apparent.  Had  the  Allied  forces  moved  on,  instead  of 
waiting  there  a  week  in  inactivity,  the  war  would  have 
been  carried  into  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  the  broken 
ground  passed  before  the  French  army  could  possibly  have 
arrived.  Clairfait,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  AUies, 
was,  on  the  30th  August,  only  six  leagues  from  Islettes, 
the  principal  passage  through  the  forest  of  Argonne ; 
while  the  nearest  posts  of  the  French,  commanded  by 
Dillon,  were  distant  ten  leagues ;  and  the  nearest  road  to 
reach  it  lay  directly  in  front  of  the  Austrian  advanced 
posts.  Determined,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  gain  the 
Aug.  31.     passes,  Dumourier,  on  the  31st,  took  the  bold  resolution 
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of  pushing  on  directly  across  the  Austrian  vanguard,    chap. 
This  resolution  was  entirely  successful :   the  Allies,  igno-       ^' 
rant  of  his  designs,  and  intent  only  on  coyering  the  siege      ^792. 
of  Verdun,   which  was  going  forward,   withdrew  their 
adyanced  posts,  and  allowed  the  French  to  pass  ;    and 
from  the  1st  to  the  4th  September,  the  whole  army  defiled 
within  sight  almost  of  their  yidettes,  and  occupied  the 
passes,  Dumourier  himself  taking  his  station  at  Grandpre, 
near  the  centre,  with  thirteen  thousand  men.     He  imme-  ^  Personal 
diately  fortified  the  position,  and  awaited  in  tranquillity  Join.iLi09. 
the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  from  the  interior,  S!lii!"9oI^' 
the  army  of  the  centre,  and  that  of  the  north.^ 

These  expected  reinforcements  were  yery  considerable, 
for  Boumonyille  and  Duyal  were  hastening  from  the  army  Dnmonrier's 
of  Flanders  with  sixteen  thousand  men;  while  Kellermann,  ^^"^ 
with  twenty-two  thousand,  was  expected  in  a  few  days 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz..  Large  bodies  were  also 
adyanciog  from  Paris,  where  the  republican  goyemment  was 
taking  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  public  defence. 
Camps  for  the  recruits  were  formed  at  Soissons,  Meaux, 
Rheims,  andCh&lons,  where  numerous  yolunteerswere  daUy 
arriying,  animated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  while 
the  sanguinary  despots  of  Paris  marched  off  thousands  of 
citizens,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  to  more  honourable  combats  on  the  fit)ntier.    The 
whole  reinforcements  from  the  interior  were  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Ste-M ^nehould,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
position  of  the  army.      The  camp  of  the  French  general 
himself  at  Grandpr^  was  one  of  uncommon  strength.     A 
succession  of  heights,  placed  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, formed  the  ground  on  which  the  army  was  placed  : 
at  their  feet  yast  meadows  stretched  forth,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Aisne  flowed  in  a  deep  stream,  forming  a  yalu- 
able  coyer  to  the  front  of  the  camp.      Two  bridges  only 
were  thrown  oyer  the  riyer,  each  of  which  was  guarded 
by  a  strong  adyanced  body.      The  enemy  would  thus  be 
under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Aisne  without  the  aid 
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CHAP,    of  bridges,  traversing  a  wide  extent  of  meadow,  under  the 


concentric  fire  of  numerous  batteries,  and  finally  scaling  a 
1  p]^^  ^^^igg^d  ridge  broken  by  woods,  strengthened  by  intrench- 
obaenvtion.  meuts,  and  almost  inaccessible.  Confident  in  the  strength 
396 ;  iii.  %  of  this  positiou,  Dumouricr  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war 
jom.'itiioi  in  these  terms : — "Verdun  is  taken  :  I  am  in  hourly  ex- 
a!93,94^  pectation  of  the  Prussians  :  the  camps  at  Grandpre  and 
66.^toid.  Islettes  are  the  Thermopylae  of  France  ;  but  I  shall  be 
more  successful  than  Leonidas.''^ 

While  these  energetic  measures  where  going  forward  on 
Diktoi^      the  French  side,  the  steps  of  the  Allies,  notwithstanding 
SfAmJ^   their  extraordinary  good  fortune,  were  marked  by  that 
indecision  which,  in  a  war  of  invasion,  and  above  all  in 
the  invasion  of  a  revolutionary  power,  is  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  defeat.    It  was  evident  from  the  position  of  the 
French  army,  and  the  numerous  reinforcements  hastening 
to  them  from  every  qu^ter,  that  every  thing  depended 
upon  forcing  the  passes,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion 
before  their  troops  were  augmented,  or  the  moral  energy 
acquired  which,   in  war,  is  even  more  important  than 
numerical  strength.     Instead  of  this,  the  Allied  move- 
ments were  unaccountably  tardy,  as  if  they  wished  to  give 
the  French  time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  complete  their 
means  of  defence,  before  any  decisive  operations  were 
commenced.     Though  Verdun  capitulated  on  the  2d  Sep- 
tember, the  army  did  not  advance  till  the  5th,  when  it 
remained  in  position  on  the  heights  of  Fromerville  till  the 
11th,  wasting  in  inactivity  the  most  precious  days  of  the 
campaign.     At  length,  being  informed  of  the  occupation 
of  the  passes  by  Dumourier,  and  having  completed  his 
preparations,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  the  12th,  moved 
nCiia     a  part  of  his  forces  to  Landres,  and  remained  there  in 
67.  Ctiid.  perfect  mactivity  till  the  1 7th,  threatening  the  left  of  the 
French  position.^ 

Misinformed  as  to  this  movement,  Dumourier,  withdrew 
a  considerable  part  of  the  forces  which  occupied  the  pass 
of   Croix-au-Bois,  one  of   the  five  which  traversed  the 


*  Jom.  ii. 
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forest  of  Argonne,  and  was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  line,    chap. 
to  support  the  centre  at  Grandpr^  where  an  attack  was       ^' 


anticipated.      The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  12th     1792. 
Clairfait  established  himself  in  that  important  post,  and  ckirf^'t 
thus  broke  the  French  line,  and  threatened  to  take  it  in  ^^^J^ 
rear.     Sensible  of  his  error,  the  French  general  detached  ^ixhw- 
General  Chazot  to  retake  the  position ;  but  the  Austrian 
general  not  only  maintained  his  ground,  but  defeated  and 
threw  back  his  opponents  from  the  central  corps  of  the 
army,  so  as  entirely  to  turn  the  left  of  the  French  position. 
The  situation  of  Dumourier  was  now  highly  critical.    His 
force  in  the  central  camp  at  Grandpr^  did  not  exceed  six-  Sept.  15. 
teen  thousand  men,  while  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  in 
his  front,  and  the  Austrians  under  Clairfait  were  rapidly 
defiling  into  his  rear.      To   complete   his  misfortunes, 
Kellermann,  whose  march  from  Metz  had  been  unaccount^ 
ably  slow,  had  not  yet  arrived  ;^  and  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  not  efiect  a  junction  but  in  the  rear  of  the 
position  in  the  Argonne  forest;    while  the  detachment 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  pass  of  Ch6ne-Populeux, 
unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  abandoned  ^J^^s 
its  position,  and  fell  back  towards  ChlLlons.     "  Never,''  st'o^,  i. 
says  Dumourier^  "was  the  situation  of  an  army  more  Jom.ii.  120, 
desperate  :    France  was  within  a  hairbreadth  of  destruc-  iii.ioi,io2. 
tion."i 

In  this  extremity  the  French  general  resolved  to  eva- 
cuate entirely  the  line  of  the  Argonne  forest,  and  to  fall  Retnat  of 
back  with  all  his  forces  to  the  position  of  Ste-M^nehould,  Sste^*' 
a  few  leagues  in  his  rear.     Every  thing  depended  upon  JJa^^td^ 
gaining  time.     The  heavy  rains  were  already  commencing,  g^^^^**** 
which  promised  to  render  a  further  advance  of  the  Allies  ^^y- 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.     The  camp,  in 
consequence,  was  raised  at  midnight  on  the  15th  ;  and  on 
the  l7th  the  whole  army  was  collected  in  the  rear,  at 
Ste-M^nehould,  where  he  resolved  to  remain  firm  till  the 
expected  reinforcements  arrived.     His  forces   did  not 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand  men,  but  their  position  was 
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CHAP,    defended  by  a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery ;  while 
the  reinforcements,  which  were  daily  expected,  promised 


1792.  to  raise  their  numerical  amount  to  seventy  thousand  com- 
batants. During  the  retreat,  however,  an  incident  occurred 
which  had  wellnigh  brought  destruction  on  the  whole 
army.  General  Chazot,  who  commanded  the  rearguard 
of  ten  thousand  men,  was  attacked  at  Vaux  by  fifteen 
hundred  Prussian  hussars,  and  four  pieces  of  horse  artil- 
lery. The  French  troops  instantly  took  to  flight,  dis- 
banded themselves,  rushed  through  the  main  body  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  numbers  fled  as  far  as  Rheims  and 
Sept  17.  Paris  in  the  most  dreadful  alarm.  But  for  the  exertions 
of  General  Duval,  who  succeeded  in  reorganising  part  of 
the  rearguard,  and  of  General  Miranda,  who  restored  order 
in  the  main  body,  the  whole  column  would  have  been 
irretrievably  routed.  The  Prussian  cavalry,  however,  not 
being  supported,  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  astonished 
at  their  easy  success,  and  lamenting  that  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  had  been  lost  of  destroying  their  whole  oppo- 
nents. If  two  thousand  more  Allied  horse  had  followed 
up  this  success,  the  whole  French  army  would  have  been 
irretrievably  routed.  As  it  was,  many  of  their  troops 
fled  thirty  leagues  and  upwards  from  the  field  of  battle, 
spreading  consternation  wherever  they  went,  and  declaring 
that  all  was  lost.  At  six  in  the  evening,  after  the  troops 
had  taken  up  their  ground  near  Dammartin,  a  new  panic 
seized  the  troops :  the  artillerymen,  in  haste,  harnessed 
their  horses  to  escape  beyond  the  little  river  Bionne,  and 
g|*  cyr,i.  all  the  camp  was  in  confusion.  At  length  some  degree 
twJi  'Th.  of  order  was  restored,  by  the  dragoons  in  the  general's 
Diim.  Hi.  * '  escort  striking  the  fugitives  with  the  flats  of  their  sabres ; 
jL!ii.i23.  great  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  army  rested  in  groups 
around  them  without  any  distinction  or  order.  ^ 

"  I  have  been  obliged,''  said  Dumourier,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Convention,  "  to  return  from  the  camp  of  Grandpr^. 
During  the  retreat  an  unaccountable  panic  seized  the  army ; 
ten  thousand  men  fled  from  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hus- 
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sars ;  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  fifty  men ;  every  thing  is    chap. 
repaired,  and  I  answer  for  the  safety  of  France/'     But  he       ^' 
was  far  from  feeling,  in  reality,  the  confidence  which  these     ^792. 
words  seemed  to  indicate.     The  rout  of  so  large  a  portion  Damper 
of  his  forces  demonstrated  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  gj^^j^'* 
placed  on  the  undisciplined  levies,  of  which  they  were  in  ^^y  ^i 
great  part  composed,  when  performmg  movements  m  pre-  wmiea 
sence  of  a  numerous  and  warlike  enemy.     He  resolved,  ^  la 
in  consequence,  to  make  the  war  one  of  positions,  and  to 
inspire  his  troops  with  fresh  confidence  by  placing  them 
behind  impregnable  intrenchments.     The  situation  of  the 
new  camp  which  he  selected  was  well  calculated  to  efiect 
these  objects.     Standing  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  open  valley,  it  conmianded  all  the  country 
around ;  the  centre  of  the  army,  imder  his  own  immediate 
orders,  faced  towards  Champagne,  while  the  corps  of  Dillon 
was  stationed  on  the  road  leading  fix)m  Verdun,  and  still 
held  the  passes  of  Islettes  and  Chalade,  through  which  the 
principal  road  to  Paris  was  conducted.     A  numerous  artil- 
lery defended  all  the  avenues  to  the  camp,  and  water  was 
to  be  had  in  abundance  fix)m  the  river  Aisne,  which  bounded 
its  right  side.    In  this  position  the  French  general  anxiously  Sept  19. 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements.     Terri- 
fied at  the  reports  which  they  received  of  the  rout  at  Vaux, 
Kellermann  and  Beumonville  retired,  when  almost  close 
to  the  camp  of  Ste-M6nehould,  the  former  to  Vitry,  the 
latter  to  Chfilons.     They  would  have  been  irretrievably 
separated,  if  the  Allies  had  showed  the  least  vigour  in 
improving  their  advantages.     But  their  extraordinary 
delays  gave  Dumourier  time  to  reiterate  his  orders  for  an 
immediate  junction.     Kellermann  and  Beumonville  made 
a  long  circuit  by  the  rear ;  and  at  length,  on  the  19th,  the 
whole  three  armies  were  united  in  the  neighbourhoodof  Ste-  34.37.  Joti. 
M^nehould.     The  orders  to  Beumonville  were  carried  by  lil.iw,iS! 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Dumourier,  named  Macdonald,^* 

*  Etienne  Jacques  Joseph  Maodonald,  one  of  the  most  spotless  and  dis- 
tmguished  marshals  of  France,  was  bom  at  Sddan,  the  birthplace  of  Turenne, 
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afterwards  Duke  of  Tarentum,  and  yictor  of  the   field 
of  Wagram. 

Their  arrival  totally  changed  the  state  of  affairs.     The 
spirit  of  the  French  soldiers  was  prodigiously  elated  by  so 
great  an  accession  of  strength.     It  was  no  longer  a  corps 
of  twenty-five  thousand  who    maintained  an   unequal 
struggle  with  eighty  thousand  enemies,  but  a  great  army, 
seventy  thousand  strong,  which  sought  to  measure  its 
strength  with  the  invaders.     Meanwhile,  however,  disor- 
der and  dismay,  the  consequence  of  their  recent  disasters, 
prevailed  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.     The  fugi- 
tives from  Vaux,  who  fled  almost  thirty  leagues  into  the 
interior,  declared  every  where  that  the  army  was  destroyed, 
that  Dumourier  was  a  traitor,  and  that  all  was  lost.     The 
national  guard  and  gendarmerie  at  Rheims,  Soissons,  and 
ChMons,  were  seized  by  the  same  spirit ;  pillage  became 
universal ;  the  corps  disbanded,  and  wreaked  their  dis- 
appointment on  their  own  officers,  many  of  whom  they 
put  to  death.     Such  was  the  general  consternation,  that  the 
people  of  the  capital  began  to  despair  of  the  Republic,  and 
hesitation  became  visible  in  the  new  levies  who  were  daily 
forwarded  from  its  gates  to  the  frontier.^     Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  that,  if  the  Allies  had  acted  with  the  least 
vigour  at  this  period,  they  could  with  ease  have  arrived  at 

on  I7tli  Noyexnber  1765.  He  was  descended,  as  his  name  indicates,  from  an 
old  Scottish  family,  whose  fidelity  to  their  monarchs  in  misfortone  had  led 
them  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  St  Qermain.  He  entered 
early  in  life  into  the  legion  of  Maillebois,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
French  party  in  Holland.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  as  sub-lieutenant 
into  the  Irish  regiment  of  Dillon,  in  which  he  was  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  Upon  that  event,  though  strongly  attached  to  the  Royalist  party,  he  did 
not  quit  France,  being  induced  to  remain  there  by  an  attachment  to  the 
daughter  of  M.  Jacob,  who  had  embraced  the  popular  side.  To  that  fortunate 
circumstance  he  with  reason  ascribed  his  subsequent  elevation,  for  it  retained 
>iim  in  the  path  where  promotion  was  to  be  acquired  and  glory  won.  His 
abilities  for  military  combination  procured  him  a  place,  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  first  on  the  staff  of  General  Beumonville,  and  afterwards  of 
General  Dumourier.  Such  was  the  valour  he  displayed  at  Jemappes,  that  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  old  regiment  of  Picardy  on  the  spot,  and  he  com- 
manded that  body  in  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Flanders.  He  did  not  follow 
Dumourier  in  his  abandonment  of  the  Republican  cause,  but  continued  to 
serve  under  Pichegru  in  the  Army  of  the  North  in  the  campaign  of  1794, 
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Paris,  and  crushed  the  Revolution  before  it  had  acquired    chap. 
either  the  energy  or  consistency  of  military  strength. 


The  troops  of  Beumonville,  which  arrived  first,  were     ^^" 
stationed  at  Sainte-Cohiers.     When  those  of  Kellermann  Po«tioM 
came  up,  Dumourier  ordered  them  to  encamp  between  the  FiSch^ 
Dampierre  and  Elise,  behind  the  river  Aube ;  and,  as  an  *^^ 
attack  from  the  enemy  was  anticipated,  to  advance  in  that 
event  to  the  heights  of  Valmy.     Kellermann  conceived 
the  order  to  mean,  that  he  should  take  post  there  from 
the  first,  and  accordingly  occupied  the  heights  with  all 
his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  began  to  erect  his  tents. 
The  confusion  occasioned  by  their  arrival  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  arrived  on  the  opposite 
heights  of  La  Lune,  and  led  to  an  action  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  but  most  important  in  the  consequences  which 
it  produced.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  hearing  of  the 
departure  of  Dumourier  from  the  camp  at  Grandpr^  at 
length  put  his  troops  in  motion,  passed  the  now  unguarded 
defiles  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  18th  crossed  the  Aube, 
and  advanced  between  the  French  army  and  Paris.     By 
this  bold  movement  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from 
their  resources,  and  compel  them  either  to  abandon  the  U?^-^^'.. 

.     ,  1       1        T         1  •  1        1         M  .        124.    Th.il. 

capital  or  surrender.^  In  this  way  the  hostile  armies  ns.  Toui. 
were  placed  in  the  most  singular  position  ;  the  Prussians  Dam.iii.41. 
faced  towards  the  Rhine,  and  had  their  back  to  Champagne, 

against  the  English;  in  the  course  of  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
In  1798  he  was  employed  under  Massena  and  Berthier  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  States,  and  inflicted  a  notable  defeat  on  Mack,  at  the  head  of  the 
unwarlike  troops  of  Naples,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  OtricolL  After  this  he 
took  part  in  the  invasion  and  easy  conquest  of  Naples :  carried  the  ramparts 
of  Capua»  and  on  the  retirement  of  Championnet  from  the  supreme  command, 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  republican  forces  in  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
Thenceforward  his  name  will  be  found  blended  with  many  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  events  of  this  history.  Though  often  defeated^ 
Macdonald's  reputation  never  suffered :  his  noble  chaise  at  the  head  of  the 
French  reserve  decided  the  battle  of  Wagram  in  &vour  of  Napoleon ;  and, 
amidst  the  general  defection  of  his  other  marshals;  he  exhibited  a  glorious 
example  of  fidelity  to  him  amidst  the  disasters  of  Fontainbleau.  Other 
marshals  of  the  empire  have  exceeded  him  in  the  lustre  of  their  militaiy 
achievements — none  have  equalled  him  in  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  his 
adherence,  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  fortune,  to  the  principles  of  honour. — 
See  Biogra/pkie  UniwrsdUt  Ixxii.  268,  (Maodonald.) 
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28. 

Great  effects 
of  thisa&ir. 


while  Dumourier,  with  his  rear  at  the  forest  of  Argonne^ 
faced  towards  the  French  capital 

Arriyed  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  in  a  thick  haze,  the  Prussians,  when  the  vapours 
cleared  away,  perceived  the  French  opposite  to  them  on 
the  heights  of  Valmy.     A  cannonade  immediately  com- 
menced.    Dumourier,  perceiving  that  it  was  too  late  to 
draw  Kellermann  back  to  the  camp  originally  assigned  to 
him,   immediately   detached  nine  battalions  and  eight 
squadrons,  under  General  Chazot,  to  his  support ;  while 
General  Steingel  was  placed,  with  sixteen  battalions,  on 
the  heights  which  commanded  the  position  of  Vahny  on 
the  right.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  formed  his  army  in 
three  columns,  and  seemed  disposed  to  commence  an  attack 
by  the  oblique  method,  the  favourite  mode  at  that  time  in 
the  Prussian  forces.     An  accidental  explosion  of  some 
ammunition  waggons,  near  the  mill  of  Valmy,  occasioned 
a  momentary  disorder  in  the  French  army,  and,  if  followed 
up  by  a  vigorous  attack,  would  probably  have  led  to  a 
total  defeat.    But  the  powerful  fire  of  the  French  artillery, 
the  energetic  conduct  of  Kellermann,  and  the  steady  front 
exhibited  by  his  troops,  disconcerted  the  Prussians,  and 
induced  the  Duke  to  hesitate  before  engaging  his  troops 
in  a  general  action.     The  afiair  terminated  in  a  vigorous 
cannonade  on  both  sides,  and  the  superb  columns  of  the 
Prussians  were  drawn  off  at  night  without  having  fired  a 
shot.     Kellermann  bivouacked  after  the  'action  on  the 
heights  of  Valmy,  and  the  Prussians  on  those  of  La  Lune, 
barring  the  great  road  to  Chilons,  and  still  between 
Dumourier  and  Paris.  ^ 

It  is  with  an  invading  army  as  with  an  insurrection  : 
an  indecisive  action  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  The  affair 
of  Valmy  was  merely  a  cannonade ;  the  total  loss  on  each 
side  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men  :  the  bulk  of  the 
forces  on  neither  was  drawn  out.  Not  a  musket-shot  had 
been  fired,  nor  a  sabre-wound  given.  It  was  evident  to 
both  armies  that  political  considerations  had  here  over- 
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ruled  the  military  operations  of  the  Allies,  and  that  no    chap. 


X. 


real  trial  of  strength  had  taken  place.     Yet  it  produced 
upon  the  invaders  consequences  equivalent  to  those  of  the      '7^- 
most  terrible  overthrow.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  no 
longer  ventured  to  despise  an  enemy  who  had  shown  so 
much  steadiness  under  a  severe  fire  of  artillery.     Defeat 
had  been  avoided  when  most  dreaded  :  the  elevation  of 
victory,  the  self-K5onfidence  which  insures  it,  had  passed 
over  to  the  other  side.     Gifted  with  an  uncommon  degree 
of  intelligence,  and  influenced  by  an  ardent  imagination, 
the  French  soldiers  are  easily  depressed  by  disaster,  but 
proportionally  raised  by  success  ;  they  rapidly  make  the  ^^jom. 
transition  from  one  state  of  feeling  to  the  other.     From  Hj^fig^'"^ 
the  cannonade  at  Valmy  may  be  dated  the  commencement  S°°»l":il- 

«<■  n-1'1  •!!•  .  Hard.  1.478, 

of  the  career  of  victory  which  earned  their  armies  to  479. 
Vienna  and  the  Kremlin.^ 

After  the  action,  Kellermann  was  withdrawn  from  the 
heights  of  Valmy  to  the  ground  originally  assigned  him  French' re- 
in the  intrenched  camp,  while  the  Prussians  strengthened  poStioS!' 
themselves  in  their  position  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune, 
still  covering  the  great  road  to  ChMons  and  Paris.  The 
Executive  Council  evinced  great  disquietude  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  armies,  as  well  they  might,  as  it  left  Paris 
entirely  unprotected,  and  the  Prussian  army  interposed 
between  their  own  troops  and  that  capital.  They 
repeatedly  urged  Dumourier  to  change  his  ground  for 
such  a  position  as  might  cover  Chdions,  Meaux,  and 
Rheims,  which  were  threatened  by  the  enem/s  light 
troops.  He  replied,  with  the  firmness  of  a  great  general, 
that  he  would  maintain  his  present  position  ;  and,  so  far 
from  detaching  forces  to  cover  Chdlons,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  troops  which  were  collecting  there  to  advance 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  Irritated  by  his  refusal  to 
obey  these  orders,  the  Committee  of  Public  Salvation 
threatened  to  deprive  Dumourier  of  his  command,  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  their  instructions :  but  he  wrote  in  answer, 
"you  may  do  so  ;  but  I  shall  keep  my  dismissal  secret  till 
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CHAP.    I  see  the  enemy  retire.     I  shall  then  show  it  to  my 
soldiers,  and  return  to  Paris  to  receive  punishment  for 


1792.     having  saved  my  country  in  spite  of  itself"     Meanwhile, 

he  neglected  nothing  wUch  might  encourage  the  soldiers, 

and  keep  alive  their  hopes.     Night  and  day  he  was  to  be 

seen  at  their  watch-fires,  conversing  with  the  common 

men,  and  predicting  the  speedy  retreat  of  their  enemies. 

iiTi>iiii.  By  these  means  he  appeased  their  discontent,  and,  by 

T^m'. Ii'e  communicating  to  them  his  views,  inspired  them  with  his 

R^'  ^ii  co^ifidence.     Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Islettes  was  still 

30.  Lam.   preserved  :  and  an  attack,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Allies, 

Hist,  des^  ,  in  11  t  i« 

Gir.iv.4a  on  that  miportant  pass,  was  defeated  by  the  obstmate 
resistance  of  the  officer  in  command.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  both  in  this 

30l 

Secret  ne-  actiou,  aud  thc  movcmcuts  for  three  weeks  which  had 
Irtwwn  the  preceded  it,  would  be  altogether  inexplicable,  if  the 
ft^M^ck  external  aspect  of  the  military  events  alone  was  con- 
mouri!^-"  sidered.  But  the  truth  was,  as  has  at  length  been 
revealed,  that  during  all  this  period  a  secret  Negotiation 
was  in  dependence  between  him  and  Dumourier,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain,  after  a  little  delay,  the 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  throne  by  the  latter,  and 
the  junction  of  his  army  to  the  invading  force.  This 
negotiation  was  skilfully  conducted  by  the  French  general, 
who  constantly  held  out  that  he  was  in  reality  favourable 
to  the  King  and  the  constitution,  and  would  show  him- 
self so  when  the  proper  time  arrived  ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
do  this  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  other  corps-d'armfe,  as  without  an  imposing  force  such 
a  declaration  would  not  be  attended  with  the  desired  effect 
at  Paris,  and  that  any  disaster  in  the  mean  time  would  put 
an  end  to  aU  his  designs.  By  these  plausible  but  insidi- 
ous communications,  Dumourier  gained  time  to  retire  from 
the  Argonne  forest  to  Ste-M^nehould  without  molestation, 

s  Hard.  i.  . 

471.  Cm.  and  completely  paralysed  his  antagonist,  till  the  arrival  of 
m/'     '  the  expected  reinforcements  put  him  in  a  situation  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  resist  the  Allied  arms.^ 
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The  same  secret  negotiatioD  which  had  abeady  arrested    chap. 
their  movements,  restrained  the  Prussian  arms  on  the 


field  of  Vahny  ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  fearful,  by      ^792. 
a  decided  action  and  probable  victory,  of  converting  a  wwch'aiso 
promised  ally  into  a  decided  opponent.*     No  sooner  was  S^T^on 
the  cannonade  concluded  than  the  interchange  of  secret  y^^^^  ^^ 
messengers  became  more  active  than  ever.     Lombard, 
private  secretary  to  the  Duke,  suflFered  himself  to  be 
made  prisoner  in  disguise  by  the  French  patrols,  and 
conducted  the  negotiation.     The  Duke  insisted  on  the 
immediate  liberation  of  the  King,  and  re-establishment 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  while  the  French  general 
avowed  that  these   were  the   objects  which  he  really 
cherished  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  that,  in  order 
to  carry  these  intentions  into  eflFect  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  it  was  indispensable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Allies  should  retire  and  evacuate  the  French  territory ; 
that  their  doing  so  would  give  him  so  much  influence  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  achieve  these  desirable 
objects,  and  that  he  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to  do  so; 
whereas,  if  these  terms  were  resisted,  he  would  exert  all 
the  means  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  invaders,  which  his 
present  situation,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
enabled  hhn  to  effect  without  difficulty.     He  added,  that 
the  necessary  effect  of  such  a  continuance  of  the  contest  ^  ^^^  . 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  King  and  the  royal  ^86, 487." 
family,  whose  lives  were  already  menaced  by  the  anarchical  irf  *  172?  ** 
faction  who  held  the  reins  of  power  at  Paris.^ 

These  representations  of  Dumourier  made   a  great 
impression  at  the  Allied  headquarters.     The  danger  to  Effect  of 
the  King's  person  was  evident,  from  the  violence  of  the  tiati^i^r 
Jacobins,  and  the  frightful  massacre  in  the  prisons  which  mov^i^ 
had  already  taken  place.     The  conduct  of  the  Republi- 

*  This  was  openly  alluded  to  in  the  Prussian  official  despatch  giving  an 
account  of  the  battle.  "  From  the  genersJ  to  the  lowest  soldier  the  most 
enthusiastic  spirit  animated  the  army,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  have  gained 
a  glorious  victory,  if  consideratioTia  of  a  stUl  higher  land  had  not  prevented  the 
King  from  giving  battle." — Habd.  i.  482. 
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CHAP,    cans,  under  the  cannonade  of  Valmj^  had  demonstrated 
that  their  troops  conld  at  least  stand  fire,  and  were  not 


^792.     disposed  to  join  the  invaders — circumstances  which,  in 
the  most  favourable  view,  presaged  a  severe  and  bloody 
contest  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  seemed  foreign  to  the  interests  of  Prussia  to  risk  its 
sovereign  and  the  flower  of  its  army  by  a  further  advance 
into  France,  in  pursuance  of  objects  in  which  it  had  no 
immediate  or  peculiar  interest,  and  whidi,  if  too  warmly 
pursued,  would  probably  divert  the  national  forces  from 
the  side   of  Poland,    where  real  acquisitions  for   the 
monarchy  were  to  be  obtained.     These   considerations 
were  strongly  urged  upon  the  King  by  his  council,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  not  altogether  lost 
hopes  that  briUiant  prospects  still  awaited  him  from  the 
triumph  of  the  liberal  party  in  France.     But  the  King 
steadily  resisted,  and,  inflamed  by  military  ardour,  and  a 
generous  desire  to  save  the  august  captives  at  Paris, 
warmly  urged  an   immediate   advance   to  the  capital 
"  Who  knows,''  said  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  "  that  our 
first  victory  may  not  be  the  signal  for  the  death  of  the 
m^idt    King?" — "How  fearful  soever,"  replied  the  monarch, 
J^p-j^i-  "may  be  the  situation  of  the  royal  family,  I  think  we 
uA.  Hik  should  not  retire.     I  desire  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
298.  ''* '"'  to  arrive  in  time  to  deliver  the  King  of  France  ;  but  my 
first  duty  is  to  save  Europe."^ 

The  French  emigrant  noblesse  strongly  supported  this 
Theemi-     uoblc  resolutiou.      "A  methodical  war,"  said  they,  in 
S?ti*fd^  September  1792,  "may  be  the  most  prudent  against  a 
pj^g*^      regular  power,  the  forces  and  strength  of  which  are 
known  ;  but  those  of  France  during  a  revolution  cannot 
be  thus  estimated.     Its  armies,  at  present  far  from  nume- 
rous, and  ill-disciplined,  will  become  habituated  to  war, 
will  be  multiplied  tenfold,  if  they  are  allowed  time :  the 
soldiers,   the    chiefs,   will   alike    learn    by    experience. 
Revolutionary  fanaticism  will  every  day  make  greater 
progress  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  soon  they  will 
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become  ungoyemable  by  any  other  method  but  force,    chap. 
At  present  they  hesitate  :.  they  have  not  declared  them-       ^' 
selves  openly.     They  are  waiting  for  some  decisiye  event     ^792. 
— some  striking  success,  to  show   them  to  which  side 
victory  is  likely  to  incline.     It  was  neither  after  the 
battle  of  the  Trebbia,  nor  of  Thrasymene,  that  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  the  Roman  republic  declared  themselves; 
but  no  sooner  did  Hannibal  march  forward  and  gain  the 
victory  of  Cannae,  than  nearly  the  whole  subject  towns 
and  nations  rose  and  solicited  his  alliance.     It  is  to  Paris 
that  we  should  march,  and  arrive  like  a  thunderbolt,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  factions  from  completing  their  mea- 
sures for  raising  the  immense,  and  now  inert  mass  of  the 
nation."      This  adds  another  to  the  many  proofs  with 
which  history  abounds,  that  the  truth  is  generally  as  iJ^j^SJfai 
clearly  perceived  by  some,  during  the  course  of  events,  as  K,^2irt 
it  is  afterwards  by  all  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  ^^ 
prejudice  or  timidity  which  prevents  their  advice  being  Moilhwl 
followed,  that  the  greatest  public  calamities  are  generally  i^2s,26!' 
owing.^ 

The  negotiation,  however,  notwithstanding  these  press- 
ing arguments,  still  continued.  The  King  of  Prussia  Progi«^  of 
offered  terms  on  which  he  was  willing  immediately  to  2^**^^" 
evacuate  the  French  territory  ;*  but,  in  answer,  he 
received  a  bulletin,  containing  the  decree  of  the  Assembly 
abolishing  royalty  in  France,  and  converting  the  kingdom 
into  a  republic.  Filled  with  consternation  at  this 
intelligence,  the  Prussian  envoys  returned  mournfully  to 
their  camp ;  and  Dumourier  artfully  took  advantage  of 
the  general  alarm,  to  represent  that  he  was  as  much 
distressed  as  any  one  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  at 


•  Theyi 

"  1.  The  King  disclaims  all  intention  to  restore  the  ancient  regime,  but 
wishes  only  the  establishment  of  sach  a  oonstitation  as  may  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom. 

"  2.  He  insists  that  all  propagandism  should  cease  in  his  own  dominionsv 
and  those  of  his  allies. 

"8.  That  the  king  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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CHAP.    Paris ;  that  the  Republican  party  was  now  triumphant, 
^'       and  could  be  overthrown  only  by  the  restoration   of 


1792.  calmer  ideas  on  the  return  of  peace  ;  but  that  nothing 
could  be  more  certain^  than  that  any  further  adyance  of 
the  invaders  would  involve  in  instantaneous  ruin  the 
King,  the  royal  family,  and  the  whole  nobility,  and 
render  utterly  hopeless  the  restoration  of  legitimate 
authority.  While  skilfully  making  use  of  these  painful 
and  too  probable  considerations  to  paralyse  the  Allied 
armies,  and  cause  them  to  waste  the  time  in  fruitless 
negotiations,  Dumourier  apprised  the  government  at 
Paris  of  all  that  was  going  forward,  and  informed  them 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  distress  was  very  great  in 
the  army  of  the  invaders,  and  that  by  a  little  farther 
firmness  on  his  part  they  would  be  driven  to  a  disastrous 
retreat.^  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  long  memorial  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  adduced  every  argu- 
ment calculated  to  shake  his  resolution  to  advance 
m^t  further,  and  insisted,  in  an  especial  manner,  on  the 
danger  to  which  it  would  expose  the  King  of  France.^ 

Frederick  William,  however,  remained  firm;  neither 
the  strong  representations  of  his  generals    as  to  the 
SlJ^'SffJ*"  danger  of  his  army,  nor  the  still  more  pressing  perils  of 
*•"•  the  King  of  France,  could  shake  his  resolution.     At  a 

council  of  war,  held  at  headquarters  on  the  27th  of 
September,  at  which  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Russia 
assisted,  it  was  resolved  to  advance  and  give  battle  on  the 

*  '*  The  propoealB  of  the  King  of  Prussia,"  said  he,  "  do  not  i^pear  to  ofier  a 
basis  for  a  negotiation,  but  they  demonstrate  that  their  distress  is  very  great — a 
&ct  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  bread,  the  multitude  of 
their  sick,  and  the  languor  of  their  attacks.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  is  now  heartily  sony  at  being  so  far  in  advance,  and  would  readily 
adopt  any  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  He  keeps 
so  near  me,  from  the  wish  to  engage  us  in  a  combat  as  the  only  means  he  has 
of  escaping ;  for  if  I  keep  within  my  intrenchments  for  eight  days  longer, 
his  army  will  dissolve  of  itself  from  want  of  provisions.  I  will  undertake  no 
serious  negotiation  without  your  authority,  and  without  receiving  from  you 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  be  conducted.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  done  with- 
out M.  Manstein  is  to  gain  time,  and  commit  no  ona" — Secret  Detpatdi, 
Ddmodkier  to  the  French  Oovemment,  24th  September;  Hard.  i.  500. 


Intrigui 
the  Pro 
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29th.     But  before  this  resolution  could  be  carried  into    chap. 
execution,  intelligence   was   received,   which   gave   the      ^ 


numerous  party  in  the  Prussian  cabinet,  who  longed  for     1792. 
peace,  the  ascendant.     A  decree  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation  was  brought  to  headquarters,  in  which  Sept.  25. 
it  had  been  unanimously  resolved  to  enter  into  no  nego- 
tiation until  the  Prussian  troops  had  entirely  evacuated 
the  French  territory.     Advices  at  the  same  time  arrived 
from  London  and  the  Hague,  containing  the  refusal  of 
the  cabinet  of  St  Jameses  and  the  States-general  to  join 
the  coalition.  The  generals  now  redoubled  their  representa- 
tions on  the  disastrous  state  of  the  army ;  and  the  Coun- 
tess Lichtenau,  the  King's  mistress,  yielding  to  a  large 
bribe  from  the  French  government,  employed  her  too 
powerful  influence  for  the  same  object.^     Assailed  at  once  1  Hud.  n 
in  so  many  different  quarters,  and  overcome  by  the  repre-  ^* 
sentations  of  his  generals  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
measure,  the  King  at  length  yielded ;  and  on  the  29th 
the  orders  given  for  battle  were  revoked,  and  a  retreat 
was  resolved  on.     It  was  agreed  between  the  generals  of 
the  two  armies,  that  the   Prussians,  on  condition  of 
evacuating  the  fortresses  of  which  they  had  made  them-  sept.  29. 
selves  masters,  should  not  be  disquieted  in  their  rear; 
and  Dumourier,  delighted  at  being  relieved  by  his  skill 
and  firmness  from  the  overwhelming  dangers  by  which  he 
had  been  surrounded,  wrote  to  the  Convention, — "  The 
Republic  owes  its  salvation  to  the  retreat  of  the  Prus-  ,  ^^ 
sians.      Had   I   not    resolved   to    resist  the  universal  DeBpatch, 
opinion  of  all  around  me,  the   enemy  was  saved,  and  uarcL'u.2. 
France  in  danger.''^ 

In  coming  to  this  determination,  the  Prussian  cabinet 
were  governed,  not  less  by  the  old  standing  jealousy  of  Motive 
Austria,  which  at  that  period  so  strongly  influenced  both  ^^^ 
their  councils  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  than  by  the 
prospect  of  dangers  from  a  further  advance.  The  King, 
in  entering  upon  the  campaign,  had  contemplated  only  a 
rapid  march  to  Paris ;  but  the  protraction  of  the  war, 


Allies  to 
retreat. 
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CHAP,    and  increasing  resistance  of  the  French,  rendered  it  evident 
^'      that  that  object  could  not  easily  be  accomplished,  and 


1792.     that  its  prosecution  would  seriously  endanger  the  long 

hoped-for   Polish   acquisitions,  while  the  dethronement 

and  captivity  of  Louis  exposed  him  to  imminent  hazard, 

if  the  army  continued  its  advance  towards  the  capital. 

The  event  soon  justified  the  confidence  of  the  French 

general.     Dumourier  was  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 

men,  including  twelve  thousand  horse,  even  after  all  the 

losses  of  the  campaign;  his  artillery  was  numerous,  and 

his  position   excellent ;   while  large  detachments  were 

rapidly  forming  at  ChAlons,  Rheims,  Soissons,  Epemay, 

and  bSl  the  towns  in  the  interior.     His  troops,  though 

J  St  cyr,  i.  somewhat  afiected  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  were 

ii.'iaa,  137!  upon  the  whole  in  good  health  and  condition ;  and  suf- 

D^iiilia  ficient.  supplies  arrived  for  the  camp  fi-om  S^an  and 

Metz,  which  still  remained  in  the  power  of  the  French.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  Allied  army 

Dist^  of  was  daily  becoming  more  critical.     Their  convoys,  har- 

who^ve  assed  by  the  garrisons  of  S^dan  and  Montmedy,  and 

to  retire,     drawn  from  the  remote  provinces  of  Luxembourg  and 

Treves  by  the  pass  of  Grandpr^,  arrived  very  irregularly; 

the  soldiers  had  been  already  four  days  without  rations, 

and  subsisted  on  com  steeped  in  unwholesome  water. 

The  plains  of  Champagne  were  sterile,  destitute  alike  of 

water,  forage,  and  provisions.     The  rains  had  set  in  with 

more  than  usual  severity,  and  the  troops,  bivouacked 

on  the  open  plain,  were  severely  affected  with  dysenteries, 

and  other  contagious  maladies,  which  had  already  cut  off 

one-third  from  the  effective  strength  of  the  army.     In 

these  circumstances,  to  advance  further  at  this  late  season 

into  the  enemy's  territory  would  have  been  an  act  of  the 

highest  temerity,  and  might  have  endangered  the  safety 

of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  his  whole  forces.     An 

attack  on  the  French  intrenched  camp  was  of  doubtfid 

success ;  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  certain  ruin.     The 

only  rational  plan  was,  to  retire  into  the  fertile  district 
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of  the  three  bishoprics,  fonn  the  siege  of  Montmedy,  and    chap. 
take  up  their  quarters  in  Lorraine  for  the  winter,  retain-       ^' 
ing  as  their  advanced  posts  the  defiles  in  the  Argonne      ^792. 
forest  which  they  had  acquired.     But  this  project  was  ^  g^  ^^  . 
inconsistent  with  the  secret  convention  which  had  been  so,  82.  ' 
adopted,  and  therefore  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine  was  re-  ih^.ui.20. 
solved  on.^ 

But  while  these  perplexities  were  accumulating  on  the 
Allied  forces,  it  was  with  the  utmost  di£Giculty  that  Constenuk 
Dumourier  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  against  the  f^^^. 
reiterated  orders  of  the  Convention,  and  tjie  representa-  S^^i" 
tions  of  the  officers  in  his  own  camp.  The  French 
government  was  in  the  greatest  alarm  at  finding  no 
regular  force  between  the  capital  and  the  Allies.  The 
detached  corps  of  the  enemy,  who  spread  as  far  as 
Rheims,  difiused  a  general  consternation  over  the  whole 
country.  Courier  after  couriei*  was  despatched  to  the 
general,  with  orders  to  quit  his  position,  and  draw  near 
to  Paris,  and  in  these  representations  Kellermann  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  army  warmly  joined.  The  great 
concentration  of  forces  soon  occasioned  a  want  of  pro- 
visions in  the  camp ;  the  soldiers  were  at  last  two  or 
three  days  without  bread  ;  and  attempts  at  mutiny  were 
abeady  beginning,  especially  in  the  battalions  of  F6d6r^s, 
recentiiy  arrived  from  Paris.  Even  the  superior  officers 
began  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  retreating ; 
and  Kellermann  urged  such  a  movement  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  the  general  was  obliged  to  promise, 
like  Columbus,  that  if  the  object  of  his  wishes  was  not 
attained  in  a  given  number  of  days,  he  would  retire. 
But  the  firmness  of  Dumourier  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle ;  and  it  was  by  impressing  upon  his  soldiers  the 
truth,  that  whichever  of  the  parties  could  fast  longest "  oom.  "i. 
would  prove  victorious,  that  he  inspired  them  with  reso-  Hum. 
lution  to  surmount  all  their  privations.^ 

An   armistice  of  the  limited  sort  above  mentioned, 
which  stipulated  only  that  the  Allies   should   not  be 
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CHAP,    molested  in  their  rear  during  their  retreat,  and  left  the 

' French  at  perfect  liberty  to  harass  the  flanks  of  the 

1792.  invading  army,  was  instantly  taken  advantage  of  by 
conWces  Dnmouricr.  On  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  con- 
^^^^  duded,  he  detached  several  corps,  which  forced  back  the 
of  the  Pros-  most  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  which  had  spread 

BUUIB,  who  '-  "^  *• 

>«ti».  such  dismay  through  the  interior,  and,  gradually  pressing 
round  their  flanks,  at  length  hemmed  in  their  rear,  cut 
off*  their  detachments,  and  intercepted  their  convoys. 
Experience  seldom  teaches  nations  wisdom  ;  an  error  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  was  committed  by  Napoleon, 
with  still  more  disastrous  consequences,  in  the  armistice 
between   Murat   and    Kutusoff,  near   Moscow,   in  the 

Sept  30.  Russian  campaign.  On  the  30th  September  the  Allies 
commenced  their  retreat,  and  repassed  the  defiles  of  the 
Argonne  forest  without  molestation  on  the  2d  and  3d 
October.  Kellermann  in  vain  urged  the  commander  to 
adopt  more  vigorous  measures  to  harass  their  march, 
and  strongly  recommended  the  immediate  detachment  of 
a  large  body  upon  Clermont.  In  consequence  of  the 
secret  understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  of  a  distrust 
of  his  own  troops  in  field  movements  in  presence  of  so 
disciplined  a  force  as  the  Prussians,  Dumourier  allowed 
them  to  retreat  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner.  On  the  first  day  they  retired  only 
three  miles,  and  without  abandoning  any  of  their  equi- 

1 J  i-  P^®  y  ^^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^  *^  *^®  defile  of  Grandpr^  was 
188, 139.  passed,  and  the  Prussians  were  fifteen  leagues  in  advance, 
Tool  ii.  345,  that  Kellermann  was  detached  in  pursuit.  The  Allies 
m.%^fir'  withdrew  in  the  finest  order,  and  in  the  most  pacific 

manner,  though  dreadfully  weakened  by  disease.^ 

Relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  firom  the 
Their  on-  pressiug  danger  which  had  obliged  him  to  concentrate 
wteStT*     his  forces,  Dumourier  conceived  himself  at  liberty  to 

resume  his  favourite  project  of  an  invasion  of  Flanders. 

Leaving,  therefore,  Kellermann  with  forty  thousand  men 

to  follow  the  retiring  columns,  he  sent  thirty  thousand  to 
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the  army  of  the  north,  under  Beumonville,  and  he  him-    chap. 
self  repaired  to  Paris.     The  force  with  which  the  Prus-       ^' 
sians  retired  was  about  fifty-six  thousand  men,*   the     ^792. 
remainder  of  their  force  haying  remained  behind  or  fallen 
sick.     Their  retreat  was  conducted  throughout  in  the 
most  imposing  manner,  taking  position  and  facmg  about 
on  occasion  of  every  halt.      It  was  impossible,   con- 
sequently, for  the  French  general,  with  his  inconsiderable 
force,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  retiring  mass  ;  and 
the  French  generals,  satisfied  with  saving  the  Republic, 
appear  to  have  been  rather  disposed  to  make  a  bridge  of 
gold  for  a  flying  enemy.     In  virtue  of  the  express  under- 
standing ahready  mentioned,  no  molestation  was  offered 
to  the  invaders  in  their  retreat.     Verdun  and  Longwy 
were  successively  abandoned.     In  the  end  of  October  the 
Allies  evacuated  France,  and  the  troops  of  Kellermann 
went  into  cantonments  between  the  bastions  of  Longwy 
and  the  Moselle.     On  getting  possession  of  the  ceded 
fortresses,  the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  took  a 
bloody  revenge  on  the  royalist  party.     A  number  of 
beautiful  young  women,  who  had  presented  garlands  of 
flowers  to  the  King  of  Prussia  during  the  advance  of  the 
army,  were  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  con- 
demned to  death.     The  Prussians  left  behind  them,  on  i  Bert  de 
their  route,  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  the  disasters  of  Ji^ii;^^^' 
the  campaign.     All  the  villages  were  filled  with  the  dead  jj-  ^y^^ 
and  dying.       Without   any  considerable  fighting,  the  Jom.u.i4ii 
Allies  had  lost,   by  dysentery  and  fevers,   twenty-five  ui  iso. 
thousand  men,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  their  numbers.^ 

While  these  decisive  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
central  provinces,  operations  of  minor  importance,  but 
yet  material  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  were  going  on 

Inbotry.  Cavalxy. 

*  Pnifisiaiis,  .  26,850  7,426 

Austarians,  .  .  10,000 

French  Emigrants^  8,400  3,600 


46,260  11,026-56,276. 

— Staie  gwm  vn  Brrtrahb  db  Mollevilue,  x.  41. 
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CHAP,    upon  the  two  flanks  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  principal  forces  of  both  parties  having  been  drawn 


1792.     from  the  Netherlands,  to  strengthen  the  armies  of  the 
OpJld'onB   centre,  the  moyements  there  were  necessarily  inconsider- 
si«Plrf  "**  able.     The  French  camp  at  Maulde  was  broken  up,  wid 
Lide.        n  retreat   commenced    to    the  intrenched    position  at 
Bruill4   a  stronghold   somewhat  in  the  rear.     But  in 
executing  this  movement,  the  retreating  force  was,  on 
Septu.      14th  September,  attacked  and  completely  routed  by  the 
Austrians,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  equipage, 
and  ammunition.     Encouraged  by  this  easy  success,  the 
invaders,  under  the  Archduke  Albert,  with  a  force  of 
twenty-five  thousand,  undertook  the  siege  of  Lisle,  one  of 
the  strongest  towns  in  Europe,  and  which,  in  1 708,  had 
made  a  glorious  defence  against  the  united  armies  of 
Eugene  and  Marlborough.     The  garrison,  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  commander,  a  man  of  courage 
and  energy,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic. 
In  these  circumstances,  little  success  could  be  hoped  for 
Sept  29.     from  a  regular  siege  ;  but  the  Austrians  endeavoured  to 
intimidate  the  governor  by  the  terror  of  a  bombardment, 
which  was  continued  night  and  day  for  a  whole  week. 
This  terrible  tempest  produced  little  impression  upon  the 
soldiers,  who,  secure  within  bomb-proof  casemates,  be- 
held it  fall  with  indifference  upon  the  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  upon  the  people  in  the  vicinity  it  produced 
such  extreme  consternation,  that  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that,  had  Lisle  been  taken,  aknost  all  the  other 
frontier  towns  would  at  once  have  capitulated,  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate.   The  Austrians,  in  fact,  would  have  acquired, 
by  the  capture  of  this  important  city,  a  firm  footing 
within  the  French  frontier,  attended  by  the  most  impor- 
tant efiect  upon  the  friture  issue  of  the  campaign.     But 
their  operations  were  interrupted  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  approach  of  considerable 
forces  from  various  quarters  to  raise  the  siege.     The 
inhabitants  bore  with  heroic  firmness  the  horrors  of  a 
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bombardment,  which  was  continued  with  unprecedented    chap. 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  consumed  a  con-       ^' 
siderable  portion  of  the  city ;    and  during  the  siege      ^^^ 
General  Lamartilli^re  effected  his  entry  with  above  ten 
thousand  men,  so  that  the  besieged  became  equal  to  the 
besieging  force.     This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  their  ammunition,  and  the  approach  of  a  body 
detached  by  Dumourier  to  threaten  their   operations, 
induced  the  Austrians  to  abandon  their  enterprise  ;  and 
on  the  7th  October  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  troops  oet  7. 
withdrawn  from  the  French  territory.     The  terrors  of 
the  conflagration,  and  the  glorious  issue  of  the  siege,  were 
deservedly  celebrated  throughout  all  France,  and  contri-  ^  j^^ .. 
buted  not  a  little  to  augment  that  energetic  spirit  which  }70,  w,.,. 
now  animated  the  inhabitants  even  of  the  most  distant  isi-  Ami. 
departments,   and  soon  became  so  formidable  to  the  55,56. 
neighbouring  states.^ 

Meanwhile  (Jeneral  Biron,  who  commanded  forty-five 
thousand  men  in  Alsace,  consumed  the  most  important  OpentionB 
period  of  the  campaign  in  tardy  preparations.     But  at  ^^iSd^^ 
length  General  Custine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  rf'iS^. 
of  seventeen  thousand  men,  posted  near  Landau,  under- 
took an  offensive  movement  against  Spires,  where  im- 
mense   magazines  had   been   collected.       By  a  rapid 
advance  he  surrounded  a  corps  of  three  thousand  men, 
who  were  stationed  near  the  city,  and  compelled  them 
to  surrender — an  event  which  led  to  the  immediate  capture 
of  Spires,  Worms,  and  FrankenthaL     This  important 
success,  which  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Allies  was  engaged  in  the  Argonne  forest,  sept  30. 
might  have  had  the  most  important   effect  upon   the 
future  fate  of  the  campaign,  had  Custine  immediately 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Convention,  and,  relinquishing 
his  invasion  of  the  Palatinate,  turned  with  his  victorious 
forces  on  the  rear  and  communications  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  army.     But  that  general  had  other  projects 
in  view,  which  ultimately  turned  out  not  a  little  service- 
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CHAP,    able  to  the  Republic.     Disobeying  the  orders  of  govern- 
'       ment,  he  remained  fourteen  days  in  apparent  inactivity 
1792.     in  the  Palatinate,  but  in  reality  carrying  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  garrison  and  Jacobin  Club  in 
Mayence.      In  consequence,  on  the  18th  October  he 
moved  at  the  head  of  twenty-two  thousand  men  towards 
that  city,  which  was  invested  on  the  19th ;  and  on  the 
Oct.  21.      21st,  before  a  single  battery  had  been  raised,  that  impor- 
tant fortress,  the  key  to  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  surrendered  by  capitulation,  the  garrison  of  four 
thousand  men  being  allowed  to  retire,  on  the  condition  of 
1  jom.  ii.     ^^^  serving  against  the  French  for  twelve  months.     Thus 
167' 168'     ^^  ^^  Allies  lose  the  only  fortified  post  which  they 
Th.'iii.  182.  possessed  on  the  Rhine — a  signal  proof  of  the  rashness 
1798,7^*1.  and  presumption  with  which  they  had  penetrated  into 
61.    "'* '  the  heart  of  France,  without  securing  in  an  adequate 
manner  their  base  of  operations  or  means  of  retreat.^ 
Urged  on  by  the  desire  to  levy  contributionif,  which 
The  DvOce    the  distresscd  state  of  his  army  in  fact  rendered  a  matter 
^^k^'     of  necessity,  Custine  made  a  useless  incursion  to  Frank- 
g^  ***•    fort,  which  was  of  no  real  service  to  the  campaign  ;  while 
0eL2s.      the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  terrified  at  the  loss  of  Mentz^ 
advanced  by  forced  marches  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Luxembourg  to  Coblentz,  where  his  forces  defiled  over 
the  Rhine  by  a  flying  bridge  for  twelve  successive  days. 
Immediate  dissolution  now  threatened  the  noble  force 
which  had  so  lately  carried  terror  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  so  nearly  crushed  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Revolution.     The  gallant  corps  of  the  emigrant  noblesse 
was  speedily  disbanded  from  want  of  any  resources  to 
keep  it  together;  the  Austrians,  under  Clairfait,  were 
recalled  to  the  defence  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
Prussians  put  into  cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.     Thus  was  completed  the  dislocation  of  that 
splendid  army,  which  a  few  months  before  had  entered 
France  with  such  brilliant  prospects,  and  by  which,  if 
properly  directed,  might  have  been  achieved  the  deliver- 
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ance  of  Europe  from  the  scourge  of  democratic  ambition,    chap. 
What  oceans  of  blood  required  to  be  shed,  how  many       ^' 
prorinces  were  laid  waste,  how  many  cities  destroyed,      ^792. 
how  many  miUions  of  brave  men  slaughtered,  before  the  \^q^^ 
vantage-ground  could  be  regained,  before  the  plains  of  st  ^«;.?» 
Champagne  again  beheld  a  victorious  enemy,  or  a  righte-  186,  m,  ' 
ous  retribution  was  taken  for  the  sins  of  the  conquering  73.    "'   ' 
republic!^ 

The  final  retreat  of  the  Allies  left  Dumourier  at  liberty 
to  carry  into  execution  a  project  he  had  long  meditated  Pkn  for  the 
— that  of  invading  the  Low  Countries,  and  rescuing  these  v^d^^ 
fine  provinces  from  the  Austrian  dominion.     The  advan- 
tages of  this  design  were  evident :  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Rhine,  to  draw  from  the  conquered 
provinces  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  to  stir  up 
the  germ  of  revolution  in  Flanders,  reinforce  the  armies 
by  the  discontented  spirits  in  that  populous  country,  and 
extinguish  the  English  influence  in  Holland,  were  objects 
worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  Brunswick.      He  received 
unlimited  powers  from  the  government;  and  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Allies  during  their  invasion,  as  well  as 
the  reinforcements  he  was  constantly  receiving,  gave  him  a 
great  superiority  of  force.   The  right  wing,  composed  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  troops  detached  from  the  Argonne 
forest,  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  between  that 
and  the  centre  was  placed  General  Harville,  with  fourteen 
thousand.   Dumourier  himself  commanded  the  main  body,  J^°JP2i6 
consisting  of  forty  thousand  men ;  while  the  left  wing,  under  1q^^  ??' 
Labourdonnaye,  was  about  thirty  thousand  strong — ^in  210,211.  ' 
all,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  all  animated  by  the  highest  1793,^* 
spirits,  and  anticipating  nothing  but  triumph  and  conquest,  1^'  *"' 
from  their  recent  success  over  the  Prussian  invaders.^ 

To  oppose  this  immense  army,  the  Austrians  had  no 
adequate  force   at  command.     Their  whole  troops  in  Fn^'m- 
Flanders,  including  the  corps  which  General  Clairfait  had  ^l^ 
brought  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  did  not 
exceed  forty  thousand  men,  and  were  scattered,  as  was 
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CHAP,    usually  the  case  with  them  at  this  period,  over   too 
^'      extended  a  line.     The  centre,  under  the  command  of  the 


1792.     Archduke  Albert,  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  important 
city  of  Mons ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  dispersed 
over  a  front  of  nearly  thirty  nules,  could  render  little 
assistance,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  main  body.     This  main 
body,  numbering  not  aboye  nineteen  thousand  men,  was 
intrenched   on  a  strong  position  near  the  village    of 
Jemappes.     The  field  of  battle  had  been  long  before 
chosen  by  the  Imperialists,  and  extended  through  the 
villages  of  Cuesmes  and  Jemappes,  from  the  heights  of 
Jemappes  on  the  one  hand  to  those  of  Berthaimont  and 
the  village  of  Sifly  on  the  other,  over  a  succession  of 
eminences  which  conmianded   all   the   adjacent  plain. 
Fourteen  redoubts,  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of 
art,  and  armed  by  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
seemed  ahnost  to  compensate  to  the  Austrians  for  their 
great  inferiority  of  number.     The  French  artillery,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  opponents,  and 
their  forces  greatly  superior,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
2i7T*iw  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  though  many  of  these  troops 
tU^lS'  ^^^  inexperienced,  recent  triumphs  had  in  an  extraordi- 
^  ^- '  nary  degree  elevated  their  courage.     In  this  action,  the 
61, 62.    *  new  system  of  tactics  was  tried  with  signal  success — ^viz. 
47.  B^rt. '  that  of  accumulating  masses  upon  one  point,  and  in  this 
197,199.^'  manner  forcing  some  weak   part  of  the  position,  and 
compelling  the  whole  to  be  abandoned.^ 

On  the  6th  November,  the  battle  commenced  at  day- 
Buttit^of  break.  The  French  troops,  who  had  been  under  arms  or 
N^^  in  bivouac  for  three  successive  days,  received  the  order  to 
advance  with  shouts  of  joy,  moved  forward  with  rapidity, 
and  lost  few  men  in  traversing  the  plain  which  separated 
them  fi*om  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  commenced  by 
General  BeumonviUe  on  the  village  of  Cuesmes.  A 
severe  fire  of  artillery  for  some  hours  arrested  his  efibrts ; 
but  at  length  the  flank  of  the  hamlet  of  Jemappes  was 
turned,  and  the  redoubts,  as  well  as  that  village  upon  the 
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right  of  the  Austrian  position,  were  carried  by  the  impe-    chap. 
tuons  attack  of  the  columns  of  the  French  left  wing  under      ^' 
Ferrand  and  Rosiere.     Dumourier  seized  this  moment  to     ^792. 
make  his  centre  adyanoe  against  the  front  of  Jemappes. 
The  column  moved  forward  rapidly,  and  with  little  loss  ; 
but,  on  approaching  the  Tillage,  they  were  attacked  in 
flank  by  some  squadrons  of  horse,  which  pierced  the  mass, 
and  drove  back  a  portion  of  the  French  cavaby  which 
supported  it.     The  moment  was  in  the  highest  degree 
critical ;  for  at  the  same  instant  the  leading  battalions, 
checked  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape-shot,  were  begin- 
ning to  waver  at  the  foot  of  the  redoubts.      In  this 
extremity,  the  heroism  of  a  brave  valet  of  Dumourier's, 
named  Baptiste,  who  rallied  the  broken  troops,  arrested 
the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  Austrians,  while  the  intre- 
pidity and  conduct  of  a  young  general  restored  the  front 
of  the  line.     Quickly  forming  the  broken  regiments  into 
one  colunm,  which  he  called  the  column  of  Jemappes,  he 
placed  himself  at  its  head,  and  renewed  the  attack  on  the 
redoubts  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  all  carried, 
and  the  Austrians  at  length  driven  from  their  intrench- 
ments  in  the  centre  of  the  field.     This  young  oflBcer  was 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King 
of  the  French.     Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
in  those  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Due  de 
Chartres  in  this  attack  was   attended  by  two  young 
heroines,  Theophile  and  Felicity  Femig,  who  combated  leglTri"' 
in  military  dress  at  the  head  of  the  colunm.     The  former  A^^g.^' 
engaged  in  single  combat,  and  made  prisoner,  an  Austrian  J^^^j^i 
colonel,  whom  she  conducted,  like  Clorinda,  in  the  "  Jeru-  ^-  ^• 
salem  Delivered,^'  disarmed  to  General  Ferrand,  who  o\r.  v.  m 
commanded  in  that  quarter  of  the  field.^* 

*  Th6ophile  and  Felicity  Femig,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  Revolution,  were  the  daughters  of  M.  de  Femig,  a  retired  officer 
in  the  village  of  Mortagne,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  France,  a^oining 
Flanders.  Their  father  commanded  the  national  guard  of  Mortagne;  and  his 
two  daughters,  unknown  to  their  &ther,  joined  in  its  ranks,  in  the  uniform  of 
their  brothers,  who  had  departed  for  the  army.  Their  secret  was  long  kept; 
but  at  length  it  was  discovered  by  M.  Beumonville,  from  their  timidity  in 
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CHAP.        While  the  battle  was  contested  with  so  much  obstinacj 
^'       in  the  centre,  Dumourier  had  equal  cause  for  anxiety  on 


1792.     the  right.   Beurnonville,  though  at  first  successful  on  that 

victoi^'of    side,  had  paused  when  he  beheld  the  confusion  of  the 

tin  French,  (j^ntral  divisiou ;  and  his  movements  vacillated  between  a 

desire  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  won,  and  anxiety  to 

draw  back  his  forces  to  support  the  column  which  seemed 

in  such  confusion  in  the  plain.     This  hesitation  was  soon 

perceived  by  the  enemy  :  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery 

could  hardly  equal  that  of  five  redoubts  which  played  upon 

their  ranks ;  and  a  large  body  of  Imperial  cavalry  was  in 

front,  ready  to  charge  on  the  first  appearance  of  disorder. 

Dumourier  upon  this  hastened  to  the  spot,  rode  along 

the  front  of  two  brigades  of  his  old  soldiers  from  the 

camp  at  Maulde,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  Vive 

Dumourier!  and  succeeded  in  rallying  the  squadrons  of 

horse,  who  were  beginning  to  fall  into  confusion.     The 

Imperial  cavalry  charged  immediately  after,  but,  being 

received  by  a  volley  within  pistol-shot  from  the  infantry, 

turned  about  in  confusion ;  and  the  French  dragoons 

being  immediately  detached  in  pursuit,  the   Austrians 

horse  were  irretrievably  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion  to 

Mons.     Animated  by  this  success,  Dumourier  made  the 

victorious  brigades  chant  the  Marseillaise  Hymn,  and 

taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm,  rushed  forward  at 

iTsTus!*'   their  head,  and  entered  the  redoubts  by  the  gorge.    Being 

I?"V.?"of2-  still  uneasy  about  the  centre,  however,  he  set  ofi^  imme- 

246.  Ann.  diately  on  gaming  this  success,  at  the  head  of  six  squadrons 

62, 63.    '  of  cavalry,  to  reinforce  the  Due  de  Chartres  :  but  he  had 

47.      '   '  not  proceeded  above  a  few  hundred  paces  when  he  met  his 

aide-de-camp,  the  young  Due  de  Montpensier,^  with  the 

receiving  his  public  thanks  for  the  gallantry  they  had  displayed  with  their 
comrades  in  an  action  with  the  Austrians.  They  accompanied  Dumourier  on 
horseback  during  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  had  previously  braved  the  terrors 
of  the  cannonade  of  Valmy.  During  the  whole  war  in  Flanders  their  braveiy 
was  conspicuous ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  still  more  remaxkable,  they  preserved 
untouched,  amidst  the  license  and  danger  of  a  camp,  their  virgin  honour  and 
reputation.  Their  names  were  more  than  once  mentioned  with  deserved 
honour  in  the  Convention.— See  Lamartine,  HisL  da  (JHrondim,  v.  222,  224. 
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joyful  intelligence  that  the  battle  was  there  already  won,    chap. 
and  that  the  Austrians  were  retiring  at  all  points  to  Mons.       ^' 


Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Jemappes;    the  first      ^792. 
pitched  battle  which  had  been  gained  by  the  Republican  Rwuitoof 
armies,  and  on  that  account  both  celebrated  at  the  time,  tI^^^J 
and  important  in  its  consequences,  beyond  the  real  merits  S^^w. 
of  the  contest.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.  Sw**^  **^ 
That  of  the  Austrians  amounted  to  five  thousand  men ; 
they  withdrew  all  their  artillery,  except  fourteen  pieces, 
and  retired  in  good  order  to  Mons.     The  French  lost 
above  six  thousand  men ;  but  the  consequences  of  the 
victory  on  the  spirits  and  moral  strength  of  the  two  parties 
were  incalculable,  and  in  fact  led  to  the  immediate  con- 
quest of  the  whole  Netherlands.      These  great  results, 
however,  were  rather  owing  to  the  terrors  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, than  to  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  French 
general     On  the  7th  he  entered  Mons,  which  opened  its 
gates  without  resistance,  and  remained  there  in  perfect 
inactivity  for  five  days.     Meanwhile  the  Austrian  autho- 
rities took  to  flight  in  the  rear,  and  abandoning  Brussels, 
sought  refuge  in  Ruremonde.     The  French,  in  the  course 
of  their  advance,  were  every  where  received  with  enthu-  Nov.  8,  to 
siasm;  Ath,Tournay,  Neuport,Ostend,  and  Bruges,  opened  ^^ 
their  gates ;  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  rearguard, 
Brussels  itself  was  occupied  by  their  victorious  troops. 
On  the  right,  General  Valence  captured  Charleroi,  and  Nov.  u. 
advanced  to  Namur ;  while  on  the  lefij  Labourdoilnaye,  50^*52;  "^ 
after  much  hesitation,  moved  forward  to  Ghent  and  Ant-  c^2ii^' 
werp.      Before  the  end  of  November  the  Imperialists  re-  am.  Rw. 
tained  nothing  of  their  possessions  in  thd  Low  Countries  tl  m.  246. 
but  the  citadels  of  the  latter  important  city  and  Namur.^ 
The  magnitude  of  these  successes  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Republican  party  at  Paris.     On  the  very  day  of  J«aoa^.of 
the  cannonade  at  Valmy,  the  Republic  had  been  pro-  at  PiSS!!" 
claimed,  and  royalty  abolished  over  France.     The  rapid 
conquests  of  the  triumphant  general  awakened  the  alarms 
of  the   Republican  despots;   another  Csesar,  a  second 
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CHAP.    Cromwell  was  denounced;    Marat  in  his    sanguinary 
^*      journal,  and  Robespierre  from  the  tribune,  proclaimed 


i792.  him  as  threatening  the  liberty  of  the  people.  If  the  eFent 
aS^'  in  some  degree  justified  their  predictions,  it  must  be 
N^flf'and  conceded  that  they  occasioned  it,  by  showing  him  what 
SSuL  m'.52,  ^**^  ^^  ^^^  ^  expect,  if  the  chance  of  war,  by  exposing 
^  J^.i!-  him  to  any  considerable  reverse,  should  place  his  head  in 
263.'        '  their  hands.^ 

While  these  jealousies  were  forming  at  the  seat  of 
Prench'ad-  powcr,  the  carccr  of  conquest  brought  Dumourier  to  the 
sS^du  ^  Scheldt,  where  events  productive  of  the  most  important 
^^in     consequences  took  place.     The  Executive  Council,  by  a 
d?uiT^'°*  decree  on  16th  November,  commanded  him  to  open  that 
river  to  the  Flemish  vessels,  in  open  defiance  of  the 
existing  treaty  with  Holland — an  event  which  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  rupture  with  the  maritime  powers.    He, 
in  consequence,  directed  a  considerable  body  of  forces  to 
that  quarter;   and  Labourdonnaye,  after  having  made 
himself  master  of  Malines,  and  a  large  depot  of  military 
stores  which  were  placed  in  that  city,  advanced  towards 
Antwerp.     He  was  there  superseded  by  Dumourier,  in 
consequence  of  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Republican 
government,  and  the  command  given  to  Miranda,  an 
officer  of  zeal  and  talent,  who  afterwards  became  cele- 
brated for  his  attempts  to  restore  the  independence  of 
South  America.     On  the  30th  November,  the  citadel  of 
that  important  city  capitulated  to  the  new  commander, 
and    the  French   became    undisputed   masters  of  the 
Scheldt.      The    Republican    general   lost   no    time   in 
carrjring   into  efiect    the    favourite   French  project  of 
opening  that  great  artery  of  Flemish  prosperity.     He 
immediately  wrote  to  Miranda, — "  Lose  not  a  moment  in 
despatching  a  flat-bottomed  boat  down  the  Scheldt,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  navigation  is  really  impeded,  or  if 
it  is  merely  a  report  spread  by  the  Dutch.     Do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  open  the  stream  to  commercial 
enterprise,  that  the  Flemings,  contrasting  the  generosity 
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of  the  Republic  with  the  avarice  of  the  Austrian  govern-    chap. 
ment,  who  sold  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt   to  the       ^' 
Dutch  for  7,000,000  florins,  may  be  induced  to  adopt      i792. 
the  genuine  principles  of  freedom.*'      Miranda  lost  no 
time  in  taking  measures  for  carrying  this  design  into 
execution ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  flotilla,  moored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,   ascended  to  Antwerp  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  beheld  in  this  aus-  J^^^- 
picious  event  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  of  conmiercial  J<m.\uii7\ 
enterprise  than  had  ever  opened  upon  their  city  since  the  u.  296. 
rise  of  the  Dutch  republic.^ 

While  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  prosecuting  these 
successes,  the  centre,  under  Dumourier  himself,  was  also  Liege  wd 
following  the  career  of  conquest.     A  strong  rearguard  of  ^S^hj 
the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  posted  near  Roucoux,  '^™»^°"" 


was  attacked  on  the  26th,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engage-  '^^^  ^• 
ment,  the  Imperialists  retired,  and  the  next  morning 
Liege  opened  its  gates  to  the  victors.  The  revolutionary 
party  immediately  proceeded  to  measures  of  extreme 
violence  in  that  city ;  a  Jacobin  club  was  formed,  which 
speedily  rivalled  in  energy  and  atrocity  the  parent  institu- 
tion in  Paris ;  while  the  democratic  party  divided  into 
opposite  factions,  on  the  formation  of  an  independent 
republic,  or  a  junction  with  France.  Danton  and  Lacroix, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  strongly  supported 
the  latter  party,  who  speedily  broke  out  into  every  species 
of  violence.  At  the  same  time  the  right  wing,  under 
Valence,  pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Namur.  The 
Austrians,  who  had  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
to  annoy  the  Republicans,  were  first  dislodged ;  and,  the 
trenches  being  shortly  after  opened,  the  fort  of  Vilette,  a 
strong  work  which  impeded  the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  j^^  ^ 
was  carried  by  assault  on  the  30th  November.  The  J^^gg^- 
citadel,  in  consequence,  surrendered  a  few  days  after,  and  Tb.  iii.  ^$6. 

xv  •  --x-  r     V  X         i.V  A  Jom.ii.249. 

the  gamson,  consistmg  of  above  two  thousand  men,  were  toul  iii. 
made  prisoners  of  war.^  About  the  same  time  Miranda  ^6?^ 
dispossessed  the  TiYipArmlififa  frmn  Ruremonde,  and  took 
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CHAP,    possession    of  that    city ;    while,    on    the    other    side, 
^'       Dumourier,  after  dislodging  them  from   their  position, 
1792.     covering  Aix-la-Chapelle,  made  himself  master  also   of 
that  important  city,  the  ancient  capital  of  Charlemagne. 
Dmnourier  now  projected  an  irruption  into  the  Dutch 
Dumourier  tcrritorj,  and  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  one  of  the  principal 
^y^nto    frontier  fortresses  belonging  to  that  republic.     But  the 
qiil^n.      Executive  Council,  justly  apprehensive  of  engaging  at  once 
in  a  war  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  Great  Britain, 
which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support  them,  commanded 
him  to  desist  from  the  enterprise ;    and  his  force  being 
now  much  weakened  by  sickness,  want,  fatigue,  and  the 
desertion  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  left  their 
colours  during  the  military  license  which  followed  the  con- 
quest of  Belgium,  and  the  loss  of  six  thousand  horses  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  resolved  to  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters.     His  army,  accordingly,  was  put  into 
cantonments,  in  a  line  from  Namur,  by  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
uSm.1i.     *^  Ruremonde.      The  government  urged  him  to  continue 
l^'^g'     his  oflFensive  operations,  and  to  drive  the  Imperialists 
Th.*ui.  267.  beyond  the  Rhine ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  soldiers 
1793,69.'    rendered  any  ftirther  movements  impracticable;    and, 
23o"m     yielding  to  his  urgent  representations,  they  at  length  con- 
sented to  their  enjoying  some  weeks  of  repose.^ 

Flanders  was  not  long  of  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
Decweof    rcpubUcan  conquest.     On  the  19th  November  the  Con- 
tion^I^t  vention,  inflamed  by  the  victory  of  Jemappes,  published 
mefu*""  ^^^  famous  Resolution,  in  which  they  declared,  "  that  they 
Nov.  19.     would  grant  fraternity  and  succour  to  every  people  who 
were  disposed  to  recover  their  liberty;  and  that  they 
charged  their  generals  to  give  aid  to  all  such  people,  and 
to  defend  all  citizens  who  had  been,  or  might  be,  dis- 
quieted in  the  cause  of  freedom."     This  decree,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration   of  war  against  every 
established  government,  was  ordered  to  be  translated,  and 
published  in  all  languages.      And  it  was  followed  up  on 
15th  December  by  another  decree,  calculated  in  an  especial 
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manner  to  injure  the  subjects  of  the  conquered  provinces,    chap. 
By  this  celebrated  manifesto,  as  abeadj  mentioned,  the       ^' 


into  Bel- 
gium. 


Republic  proclaimed,  in  all  the  countries  which  it  con-      A792. 
quered,  "the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  suppression  of  ^^'  ^^' 
b}1  the  constituted  authorities,  of  tithes,  and  all  subsisting 
taxes  and  imposts,  of  all  feudal  and  territorial  rights,  of 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility,  and  exclusive  privileges  of 
every  description.      It  announced  to  all  their  subjects 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality;    invited  them  to  form 
themselves  forthwith  into  primary  assemblies,  to  elect  an 
administration  and  provisional  government,  and  declared  iHigt.ParL 
that  it  would  treat  as  enemies  all  persons  who,  refusing  «i.  sii, 
these  benefits,  or  renouncing  them,  should  show  any  dis-  ii.  264, 265. 
position  to  preseiTe,  recall,  or  treat  with  their  prince,  or  no.  8, 9^ 
any  of  the  privileged  castes.*'^* 

This  hist  decree  excited  as  violent  indignation  in 
Belgium  as  the  first  had  awakened  alarm  through  all  violent 
Europe.  The  Flemings  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  ^S^'*"" 
abandon  their  ancient  chiefe ;  and  the  feudal  feelings,  and 
religious  impressions,  which  existed  in  great  force  in  that 
country,  were  revolted  at  the  sudden  severing  of  all  the 
ties  which  had  hitherto  been  held  most  sacred.  The 
dearest  interests,  the  strongest  attachments  of  nature  were 
violated,  when  the  whole  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land 
was  uprooted,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  set  of  governors,  elected  by  the  universal  sufirage 
of  the  inhabitants.  Property  of  every  kind,  institutions 
of  whatever  duration,  were  threatened  by  so  violent  a 
shock  to  the  fabric  of  society.  Religion  itself  seemed  to  be 
menaced  with  destruction  when  tithes  were  extinguished, 
all  ecclesiastical  communities  destroyed,  and  their  property 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  new  democratic  assemblies. 
These  feelings,  natural  on  so  extreme  a  change  in  any 
country,  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  roused  in  Flanders,  in 
consequence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the  clergy  over 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  vast  number  of  established  inte- 

*See  cmte.  Chap.  ix.  §  117,  for  the  text  of  these  decrees. 
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CHAP,    rests  and  great  properties  vhich  vere  threatened  by  the 
^*       sweeping  changes  of  the  French  Convention:  nor  was 


^^^-  the  exasperation  diminished  by  the  speeches  of  the  orators 
,  ^  ..  who  introduced  the  measure  — Cambon,  who  moved  the 
265.  Th.  resolution,  having  spoken  of  the  Low  Countries  as  a  con- 
B^rt.  de  quered  province ;  and  Brissot,  who  seconded  it,  warned 
201, 'm  the  Belgians  to  adopt  it,  under  pain  of  being  "  put  to  the 
ban  of  French  philosophy/'^ 

Inmiediately  after  issuing  the  decree,  Flanders  was 
Drandfbioi).  inundated  by  a  host  of  revolutionary  agents,  who,  with 
STprenA  liberty,  patriotism,  and  protection  in  their  mouths,  had 
StoTnlpiM-  nothing  but  violence,  confiscation,  and  bloodshed  in  their 


d«™-  measures.  Forced  requisitions  of  men,  horses,  and  pro- 
visions, enormous  contributions  levied  by  military  execu- 
tion, compulsory  payment  in  the  depreciated  assignats  of 
France,  general  spoliation  of  the  churches,  were  among  the 
first  results  of  the  democratic  government.  They  gave 
Europe  a  specimen  of  the  blessings  of  Republican  govern- 
ment. The  legions  of  fiscal  agents  and  tax-gatherers  who 
overspread  the  land,  appeared  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
but  to  wring  the  uttermost  farthing  out  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  and  make  their  own  fortunes  out  of  a  tran- 
sient possession  of  the  conquered  districts.  At  their  head 
were  Danton,  Lacroix,  and  Carrier,  republicans  of  the 
sternest  cast  and  the  most  rapacious  dispositions,  who  in- 
fused their  own  infernal  energy  into  all  the  inferior  agents, 
and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  a  foretaste  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Five-and-thirty  commissioners,  really 
chosen  by  the  Jacobin  club  in  Paris,  though  nominally 
by  the  Convention,  supported  these  three  master-spirits  in 
the  work  of  spoliation.  They  were  sent  to  Flanders, 
nominally  to  organise  the  march  of  freedom  —  really  to 
plunder  the  whole  aristocratic  party.  Immediately  on 
their  arrival,  they  divided  that  unhappy  country  into  dis- 
tricts, and  each  in  his  domain  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
appropriation.  The  peasants  were  driven  by  strokes  of 
the  sabre,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  the  primary 
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assemblies  which  had  been  designated  by  the  Convention;    chap. 
while  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  chateaus  were  plun-       ^' 
dered,  the  moveables  of  every  description  sold,  and  the     ^792. 
proceeds  paid  over  to  the  French  commissioners.     The 
estates  of  the  clergy  were  every  where  put  under  seques- 
tration,  while  valuable  property   of  every  description, 
belonging  to  lay  proprietors,  was  seized  and  sold ;  and 
the  unhappy  owners,  under  the  odious  title  of  aristocrats, 
were  too  often  sent  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  ^  i>«n.  Hi. 
the  fortresses  of  France,  there  to  remain  as  hostages  for  ii.25s5.°"' 
further  requisitions.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  awakened  by  these  terrible 
calamities  from  the  dream  of  liberty,  speedily  became  as  strong 're- 
ardent  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  government  as  JSS^^ce 
they  had  ever  been  for  its  overthrow.      The  provinces  of  '^  ^^^^'^ 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  had  made  such  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Joseph  II.,  having  tasted  the  con- 
sequences of  Republican  conquest,  were  not  less  strenuous 
in  their  endeavours  to  rescue  themselves  from  their  libera- 
tors.    The  most  violent  indignation  every  where  broke 
forth  against  the  French  government,  and  among  none 
more  vehemently  than  those  who  had  hailed  their  approach 
as  deliverers.      A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Emperor, 
imploring  him  to  come  to  their  deliverance,  promising  the 
aid  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  large  advances  of  money, 
if  assistance  was  afforded  them.^     Such  were  the  first  >  Jom.  ii. 
fruits  of  Republican  conquest  in  Europe ;  but  they  were  ^^' 
not  the  last.     The  words  of  freedom  are  seductive  to  all; 
its  evils  are  known  only  to  the  actual  sufferers.      Europe 
required  to  suffer  universally  under  the  evils  under  which 
Flanders  groaned,  before  the  ruinous  delusion  which  had 
led  to  its  subjugation  was  dispelled. 

While  these  great  changes  were  passing  in  the  north, 
events  of  minor  importance,  but  still  productive  of  impor-  Ward^ 
tant  consequences,  occurred  on  the  southern  and  eastern  Lunst 
frontier.      The  mountains  of  Savoy  were  the  theatre  of  S^T.*' 
less  sanguinary  stru^les  between  the  Republican  troops 
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CHAP,    and  the  Italian  soldiers.     The  evident  peril  of  the  Pied- 
^'      montese  dominions,  from  their  dose  proximity  to  the  great 


17^2.  centre  of  reyolutionary  action,  had  led  early  in  1V92  to 
measures  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian 
govemment ;  and  all  the  states  of  Italy,  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  democratic  principles,  had  made  advances 
towards  a  league  for  mutual  support.  The  excitement  in 
Piedmont  was  so  strong,  and  the  contagion  of  liberal 
principles  so  violent,  that  nothing  but  war,  it  soon  became 
evident,  could  save  the  kingdom  from  revolt.  Matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  September  1792,  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Imperialists  through  the  Tyrol  into  the 
Milanese  states.  The  French  despatched  an  embassy  to 
propose  an  alliance  with  the  Piedmontese  government, 
promising  in  that  case  to  guarantee  its  dominions,  repress 
the  turbulence  of  its  subjects,  and  cede  to  that  power  all 
the  conquests  made  by  their  joint  forces  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps.  But  the  peril  of  any  conjunction  with  the 
Republican  troops,  to  any  established  govemment,  was  so 
evident  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  rejected  the  proposals. 
The  French  envoy,  in  consequence,  was  not  permitted  to 
proceed  farther  than  Alessandria ;  and  the  Convention, 
immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  decisive  step, 
declared  war  against  the  Piedmontese  monarch,  and  orders 
1  £tto,'i.  were  despatched  to  General  Montesquiou  to  assail  Savoy, 
\im.  ""'  where  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had  already  sown  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  to  the  Italian  dynasty.^ 

On  the  21st  of  September  the  Republicans  unexpect- 
Fnmch'  edly  entered  that  mountain  territory,  and,  after  a  feeble 
8ki^2i7^'  resistance,  took  possession  of  Chambery  and  Montmelian, 
and  shortly  after  overran  the  whole  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  Sardinian  forces, 
though  nearly  ten  thousand  strong,  were  so  dispersed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  unite  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
oppose  any  resistance  to  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Repub- 
licans— ^another  proof,  in  addition  to  the  many  on  record, 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defending  a  range  of  moun- 
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tains  agamst  a  superior  and  enterprising  enemy.     Shortly    chap. 
after,  operations  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale  were         ' 
undertaken  against  the  country  of  Nice.     On  the  1st  of     ^792. 
October,  General  Anselme  crossed  the  Var  at  the  head  of  ^^  '* 
nine  thousand  men;  and  on  the  same  day  the  French 
fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates, 
cast  anchor  within  half  cannon-shot  of  the  walls  of  Nice. 
Unable  to  oppose  such  superior  forces,  General  Courten, 
who  had  not  two  thousand  men  at  his  command,  and  was 
menaced  by  an  insurgent  population  within  the  town,  pre- 
cipitately retreated  towards  Saorgio  and  the  Col  di  Tende, 
leaving  the  whole  coast  and  valleys,  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  possession  of  the 
French.     Montalban  and  Villa  Franca,  the  first  of  which  j^j- "• 
had  so  gloriously  resisted  the  Prince  of  Conti  in  1744,  Ani-Re^. 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  Saorgio  became  the  Bot.'i.  tk 
frontier  post  of  the  Piedmontese  possessions.^ 

The  Republicans  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory.    The 
inhabitants  of  Nice  and  the  neighbouring  country  were  Theb  mpid 
rewarded  for  the  friendly  reception  they  had  given  them  ^5^"^ 
by  plunder,  masgacre,  and  outrages  of  every  description.  ^•^•**«'5^'»- 
The  mountaineers  in  the  remotest  valleys  were  hunted  out, 
their  cattle  seized,  their  houses  burned,  and  their  women 
violated,  by  those  whom  they  had  hailed  as  deliverers. 
A  proclamation,  issued  by  General  Anselme  against  these 
excesses,  met  with  no  sort  of  attention  ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Convention  to  inquire  into  the 
disorders  were  unable  to  make  any  efiectual  reparation. 
Shortly  afler,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  oct.  lo. 
little  fortress  of  Oneglia  by  the  combined  land  and  sea 
forces ;  and,  the  inhabitants  having  fired  on  a  boat  which 
approached  the  batteries  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  killed 
the  officer  who  bore  it,  a  sanguinary  retribution  for  this 
violation  of  the  usages  of  war  was  taken  by  the  total 
destruction  of  the  town.     Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  were  the  countries  of  Nice  and  Savoy  torn  from 
the  Sardinian  crown,  though  defended  by  considerable 
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CHAP,    armies,  intersected  with  ragged  and  impassable  moon- 
^      tains,  and  studded  with  fortresses  once  deemed  impreg- 


1792.     nable.     The  sudden  prostration  of  all  these  means  of 
defence,  before  the  first  attack  of  the  Republicans,  gave 
rise  to  the  most  painful  reflections  :   it  demonstrated  the 
inefficient  state  of  the  Piedmontese  troops,  once  so  cele- 
brated ;  and  gave  a  sad  presage  of  the  probable  result  of 
an  attack  on  Italy,  when  its  best  defenders  had  given  such 
disgraceful  proofs  of  pusillanimity.     Nor  was  the  general 
,  Bottak  i     consternation  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  the  exiles 
92, 97;  ^  from  France,  who  soon  after  arrived  in  the  most  lamentable 
aS^^Ann.'  condition  at  Geneva  and  Turin — a  melancholy  example 
7^       '  of  a  sudden  transition  from  the  highest  rank  and  prospe- 
rity, to  the  most  abject  state  of  misery.' 

Having  thus  carried  the  Republican  arms  to  the  foot  of 
Franch'in-  the  great  central  ridge  which  separates  France  from  Italy, 
wiL^'^d  the  Convention  proceeded  to  extend  their  conquests  to 
^^  ^  the  republics  of  Switzerland.  The  cantons  of  that  con- 
federacy were  much  divided  in  opinion,  some  having 
resented  with  vehemence  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
on  10th  August,  and  others  being  tinged  by  democratic 
principles,  and  ready  to  receive  the  Republican  soldiers  as 
deliverers  from  the  predominant  power  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  particular,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  some  severe  examples  had  been  found 
necessary  by  the  government  of  Berne,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  to  maintain  their  authority.  Paralysed  by  these 
intestine  divisions,  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  had  resolved 
to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality ;  but  the  grasping  views 
of  the  Republican  conquerors  deprived  them  of  such  an 
advantage,  and  brought  them  at  last  into  the  general  field 
of  European  warfare.  Clavifere,  minister  of  foreign 
afiairs  in  France,  and  a  Genevese  by  birth,  espoused 
warmly  the  part  of  the  malcontents  in  his  native  city. 
He  was  eager  to  turn  his  newly  acquired  power  to  the 
ruin  of  the  faction  with  which  he  had  long  contended  in 
that  diminutive  republic.     He  directed  Servan,  the  minis- 
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ter  at  war,  to  write  to  Greneral  Montesquieu,  "that  it    chap. 
would  be  well  to  break  the  fetters  which  despotism  had      ^' 


forged  to  bind  the  Greneyese,  if  they  were  inclined  to      ^'^ 
publish  the  Rights  of  Man."    That  general  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  commence  this  new  aggression,  not  only 
because  the  Diet  had  given  him  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  resolution  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  but 
because  the  canton  of  Berne  had  assembled  a  force  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  men  to  enforce  its  observation  ;  and 
it  was  foreseen  that  an  attack  on  Geneva  would  be  held 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  whole  confederacy. 
Undeterred  by  these  prudential  considerations,  the  French  ^7^:^51' 
government  commanded  Montesquieu  immediately  to  ad-  ^^"J^» 
vance ;  while,  on  their  side,  the  Swiss  sent  eighteen  hundred  m.  iso,  191. 
men  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city.^ 

When  the  Republicans  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva  they  found  the  gates  closed,  the  succours  arrived,  They&iiin 
and  received  a  notification  from  the  senate  of  Berne  that  oe^e^bat 
they  would  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.     The  i^ijisLv^, 
defenceless  state  of  the  frontier  towns  in  the  Jura,  ^^^J^' 
between   France   and  Switzerland,  rendered  it  highly  q^^^' 
imprudent  to  engage  in  an  immediate  contest  with  these 
warlike  mountaineers.     In  these  circumstances  negotiar 
tion  seemed  preferable  to  open  violence,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  French  retired  from    the  neighbourhood  of  Nov.  2. 
Geneva,  and  General  Montesquieu  ventured  openly  to 
disobey  the  rash  commands  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
ordered  him  to  undertake  the  siege  of  that  city.     Two 
successive  conventions  were  agreed  to,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Swiss  withdrew  their  forces  from  the  town,  and  the 
French  theirs  from  its  vicinity.     Geneva  was  rescued  for 
the  moment  from  the  peril  of  Republican  invasion,  and 
Montesquieu  had  the  glory  of  saving  his  country  from  the 
consequences  of  the  rash  and  unjustifiable  aggression 
which  they  had  commenced.     But  in  other  quarters  of 
Savoy,  the  French  revolutionary  power  was  finally  estab- 
lished.    A  Jacobin  club  of  twelve  hundred  members  was 
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CHAP,    formed  at  Chambery,  with  affiliated  societies  through  all 
'       the  country,  vhich  soon  spread  the  fever  of  democracy 
^792.     through  the  whole  Maritime  Alps,  and  threatened  the  in- 
stitutions of  Piedmont  with  total  overthrow.    A  National 
Convention,  established  at  Chambery  on  21st  October, 
proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  tithes,  and  the  privi- 
leged orders ;  and  deputations  from  all  the  clubs  in  Savo  j 
were  sent  to  Paris,  and  received  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  by  the  French  legislature.   At  length,  on  the  27th 
Not.  27.     Novembor,  the  whole  of  Savoy  was  incorporated  with 
Pj^7.       France,  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont 
1793,75,  *  Blanc ;  and  shortly  after,  the  district  of  Nice  was  swal- 
i4o!  Joi.  lowed  up  by  the  encroaching  Republic,  under-  the  title  of 
^  iii!  191*.  the  Department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  state  of 
Monaco  also  added  to  its  extensive  dominions.^ 
AmidBt  these  general  triumphs  of  the  Republican  cause, 
opentiona  fortuuc  dcscrtcd  their  standards  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
um        The   French  forces  in  that  quarter,  which  amounted, 
^^       including  the  armies  of  Kellermann,  Custine,  and  Biron,  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  might  have  struck  an  important  blow 
against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  now  severely 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  Austrians  under  Clair- 
fait  for  the  defence  of  the  Low  Countries.     But  the 
movements  of  these  generals,  not  sufficiently  combined 
with  each  other,  led  to  nothing  but  disaster.     The  plan 
adopted  was  for  Beumonville,  who  had  succeeded  Keller- 
mann, to  take  possession  of  Treves  and  move  upon  Coblentz, 
where  he  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  Custine,  and,  with 
their  united  forces,  press  upon  the  Allies,  already  threat- 
ened by  the  army  of  Flanders,  and  compel  them  to  recross 
the  Rhine.    This  plan  was  ably  conceived :  but  its  execu- 
tion entirely  failed,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  partly  to  the 
want  of  cordial  co-operation  among  the  generals  who  con- 
ducted it.     General  Laroboli^re,  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  Beumonville's  army,  amounting  to 
three  thousand  men,  destined  to  attack  the  city  of  Treves, 
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was  recalled  when  his  journey  was  half  completed,  by  the    chap. 
apprehensions  of  his  commander-in-chief;  while  Custine,       ^' 
whose  force,  by  the  deduction  of  the  garrison  of  Mayence,      ^^^• 
had  been  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  seemed  more  ^ov.  is. 
intent  upon  pillaging  the  palaces  which  fell  in  his  way, 
and  establishing  Jacobin  dubs  in  Frankfort  and  Mayence, 
than  on  prosecuting  the  military  movements  of  the  cam- 
paign.    Meanwhile  the  Prussians,  observing  the  inacti- 
vity of  the  army  of  Kellermann,  secretly  drew  their  forces 
round  Custine's  corps,  in  the  hope  that,  unsupported  as  it 
was,  and  far  in  advance,  it  might  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render before  any  efiectual  succour  should  be  detached  to 
its  support.     The  design,  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the 
commander  of  the  French  forces,  had  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded.     For  long,  Custine  disregarded  the   Prussian 
corps  which  were  gradually  drawn  round  him,  and  was 
only  awakened  from  his  dream  of  security  upon  finding 
his  sole  remaining  line  of  retreat  threatened  by  the 
enemy.     He  then  detached  General  Houchard  with  three  Nov.  9. 
thousand  men,  who  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  ?j^% 
Prussians  near  Limburg ;  but  shortly  after,  the  arrival  of  S^'^' 
twelve  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  st  6yr,  i'.  9, 
extricated  him  from  his  danger,  and  put  him  in  a  con-  iiLi05^08. 
dition  to  resume  oflensive  operations.^ 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Prussia,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  noble  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  in  some  TheFWeh 
measure  recovered  fh)m  their  disasters,  resolved  to  antici-  ^"*^* 
pate  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  from  the  right  bank  of  ^^*  ^' 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  give  his  troops  secure  cantonments 
for  the  winter.    With  this  view  he  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and,  directing  the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  Custine's 
right  flank,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  an  intrenched  camp 
behind  the  Nidda,  leaving  a  garrison  of  two  thousand 
men  in  Frankfort  in  a  most  precarious  situation.     The 
King  immediately  attempted  a  coup-de-main  against  that 
city,  which  completely  succeeded — the  whole  garrison, 
with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  men,  being  either 
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CHAP,    killed  or  made  prisoDers.      Custine,  upon  this  disaster, 
^'      after  making  a  feeble  attempt  to  defend  the  course  of  the 


'  Jom.  ii. 


1792.     Nidda,   repassed  the  Rhine,  and  cantoned  his  troops 
between  Bingen  and  Frankenthal,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
ten  thousand  men  to  defend  the  important  fortress  of 
^h^^-     Mayence.     On  their  side,  the  Allies  also  put  their  troops 
116, 117.     into  winter  quarters,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need — 
12,  le!    '  the  line  of  their  cantonments  extending  through  Frank- 
nTM."'     fort  and  Darmstadt,  with  an  advanced  guard  to  observe 
that  frontier  city.^ 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1 792,  a  period  firaught 
Refl^ons  with  the  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  statesman  and 
eTOfaT      *^^  soldier.  Already  the  desperate  and  energetic  character 
of  the  war  was  made  manifest.     The  contagion  of  repub- 
lican principles  had  gained  for  France  many  conquests ; 
but  the  severity  of  republican  rule  had  rendered  the  delu- 
sion, in  the  countries  which  they  had  overrun,  as  short- 
lived as  it  was  fallacious.     In  many  places  their  armies 
had  been  welcomed,  upon  their  arrival,  as  deliverers ;  in 
none  had  they  been  regretted,  on  their  departure,  as 
friends.     The  campaign,  which  opened  under  such  un- 
toward auspices,  had  been  marked  by  the  most  splendid 
successes  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  their  conquests  had  exceeded  their  strength, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  at  its  dose  their  affairs  were 
»jom.ii.    declining  in  every  quarter.^     In  the  north,  the  army  of 
^^^'  Dumourier,  which  had  just  completed  the  conquest  of 

Flanders,  had  fallen  into  the  most  disorderly  state  : 
whole  battalions  had  left  their  colours,  and  returned 
home,  or  spread  themselves  as  bands  of  robbers  over  the 
conquered  territory ;  the  horses  and  equipments  were  in 
wretched  condition,  and  the  whole  army,  weakened  by 
license  and  insubordination,  was  fast  tending  to  decay. 
The  armies  of  Beumonville  and  Custine,  paralysed  by  the 
292^317.'  division  and  inactivity  of  their  chiefs,  were  in  little  better 
m"' '"'  circumstances,^  and  their  recent  failures  had  gone  far  to 
weaken  the  energetic  spirit  which  their  early  successes 
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had  aroused ;  while  the  troops  who  had  overrun  Savoy    chap. 
and  Nice,  a  prey  to  their  own  disorders,  were  suffering       ^' 
under  the  consequences  of  the  plunder  and  devastation      ^792. 
which  had  inflicted  such  misery  on  the  conquered  districts. 
But  it  was  evident,  from  the  events  which  had  occurred, 
that  the  war  was  to  exceed,  in  magnitude  and  importance,  omat  i^ 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  that  consequences,  beyond  ^J^ihe 
all  example  momentous,  were  to  follow  its  continuance,  ^^y 
The  campaign  had  only  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  ^[,^,^^ 
August,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  an  invasion,  the  RepabUcan 
most  formidable  which  had  ever  threatened  the  existence  ^ '" 
of  France,  had  been  baffled,  and  conquests  obtained  greater 
than  any  achieved  by  its  preceding  monarchs.     Flan- 
ders, the  theatre  of  such  obstinate  contests  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  been  overrun  in  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night ;  the  Transalpine  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
severed  from  the  Sardinian  crown,  and  the  great  fix)ntier 
dty  of  Germany  wrested  from  the  Empire,  almost  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Imperial  and  royal  armies.     AU  this  had 
been  accomplished,  too,  under  the  greatest  possible  appa- 
rent disadvantages.     The  French  armies  had  taken  the 
field  in  a  state  of  complete  insubordination ;  disgrace  and 
discomfiture  had  attended  their  first  efforts ;  the  kingdom 
was  torn  by  intestine  faction ;  a  large  portion  of  its  nobi- 
lity in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders ;  and  few  of  its  generals 
had  seen  any  service,  or  were  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the 
experienced  tactics  of  the  enemy.     But  to  counterbalance 
these  apparently  overwhelming  disadvantages,  the  Repub- 
licans possessed  elements  hitherto  unknown  in  modem 
warfare — ^the  energy  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  vigour 
of  democratic  ambition.     Experience  soon  demonstrated 
that  these  principles  were  more  powerful  than  any  which 
had  yet  been  brought  into  action  in  human  affairs,  and 
that  the  strength  they  conferred  would  be  equalled  only 
by  the  development  of  passions  as  strong,  and  feelings  as 
universal.     The  French  triumphed  as  long  as  they  con- 
tended with    kings  and  armies;  they  fell,  when  their 
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CHAP,    tyranny  had  excited  the  indignation,  and  their  inrasions 

L_  roused  the  patriotism  of  the  people.     But  it  was  not 

1792.  immediately  that  this  formidable  opposing  power  arose  ; 
and  political  lessons  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  future 
guidance  of  mankind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  memorable  war. 

1.  The  first  conclusion  which  presents  itself  is,  the  abso- 
NeeJ^ty  ^^*^  ncccssity,  whcu  attacking  a  country  in  a  state  of  rero- 
^J^^  lution,  of  proceeding  vigorously  in  the  outset,  and  not 
•«»»?**.»     sufferinff  early  success  to  convert  democratic  energy  into 

revolution  ...  °  ,  .''.  rn^  •        •     i  i  n-     1 

in  tiie  oat-  muitary  ambition.  These  two  prmciples  are  nearly  allied ; 
the  one  rapidly  passes  into  the  other ;  but  at  first  they 
are  totally  distinct.  After  a  little  success  in  war,  a  revolu- 
tionary state  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  antagonists ; 
before  that  has  been  obtained,  it  generally  may,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  vanquished.  No  armies  could  be  in  a 
worse  state  than  those  of  France  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  the  reason  was,  that  the 
license  of  a  revolution  had  dissolved  the  bands  of  disci- 
pline. None*  could  be  more  formidable  than  they  were 
at  Areola,  because  success  had  then  turned  political 
fervour  into  the  career  of  conquest.  In  attacking  a 
revolutionary  state,  the  only  wise  and  really  economical 
course  is  to  put  forth  a  powerful  force  at  the  outset,  and 
never  permit,  if  possible,  a  transient  success  to  elevate  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  Bitterly  did  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  governments  regret  the  niggardly  display  of 
their  strength  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  They 
could  easily  have  then  sent  forward  a  hundred  thousand 
men  for  the  invasion  of  Champagne,  while  sixty  thousand 
advanced  through  Alsace,  and  as  many  frx)m  the  Low 
Countries.  Two  military  monarchies,  wielding  a  united 
force  of  above  four  hundred  thousand  men,  could  assuredly 
have  made  such  an  effort  for  a  single  campaign.     What  a 

, ,     .      multitude  of  evils  would  such  an  early  exertion  have  saved  : 

iJom.  1.  ,«,  ..  1  .#•-««-  1 

375, 386.  the  French  conscnption,  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  the  rout 
of  Leipsic,  the  blood  of  millions,  the  treasures  of  ages  !^ 
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2.  Even  with  the  forces  which  they  possessed,  had  the    chap. 

Allies  duly  improyed  their  advantages  at  the  outset,  the  ! — 

Revolution  might  unquestionably  have  been  vanquished     ^792. 
in  the  first  campaign.     A  little  less  delay  in  the  advance  ^^^^ith 
to  the  Argonne  forest  would  have  prevented  the  French  which  early 
from  occupying,  with  their  inexperienced  force,  its  broken  Sight  have 
defiles,  and  compelled  them  to  yield  up  the  capital,  or     ""^^  • 
fight  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  where  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Prussians  would  have  proved  irresistible  : 
a  little  more  vigour  in  pressing  on  the  retreating  column 
from  6randpr6  to  Ste  M^nehould  would  have  dispersed 
the  whole  defending  army,  and  converted  the  passion  for 
freedom  into  that  of  terror.     Fifteen  hundred  Prussian 
hussars  there  routed  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of 
France ;  the  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  on  a  thread :  had 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fallen  on  the  retiring  army  with 
a  considerable  force,  it  would  have  all  dissolved,  and  the 
reign  of  the  Revolution  been  at  an  end.     The  French 
military  historians  all  admit  this,  and  ascribe  the  salvation 
of  France,  at  this  crisis,  entirely  to  the  feeble  counsels  or 
secret  negotiations  of  the  Allied  army.     If  a  Blucher,  a 
Diebitch,  or  an  Archduke  Charles,  had  been  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Allied  armies,  with  unfettered  hands,  where 
would  have  been  the  boasted  strength  of  the  Revolution? 

3.  The  occupation  of  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  forest 
by  Dumourier  has  been  the  subject  of  the  highest  pane-  Faults  if 
gyric  from  mUitary  writers ;  but  it  brought  France  to  the  ^'^- 
brink  of  ruin,  by  the  peril  to  which  his  army  was  exposed 
in  the  subsequent  retreat  to  Ste  M^nehould.  A  very  com- 
petent authority,  Marshal  St  Cyr,  has  censured  it  as  a 
perilous  and  useless  measure,  which,  by  dividing  the 
French  force  in  front  of  a  superior  enemy,  exposed  them 
to  the  risk  of  being  beaten  and  cut  to  pieces  in  detail.^  i  st  c^r, 
In  truth,  the  inability  of  Dumourier  to  defend  the  passes  ^J^;  **  ^' 
of  that  forest,  adds  one  to  the  numerous  instances  on 
record,  of  the  impossibility  of  defending  a  range  of  broken 
ground,  however  strong,  against  a  superior  and  enter- 
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prising  enemy.    The  reason  is,  that  the  defending  force  is 
necessarily  divided  to  guard  the  different  passes,  whereas 
the  attacking  may  select  their  point  of  assault,  and,  bj 
bringing  overwhehning  numbers  there,  compel  the  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  line.     This  is  just  what  Napoleon 
did  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Diebitch  in  the  Balkan.     The  only  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  such  a  position  is  that  of  Welling^- 
ton  at  Torres  Vedras ;  but  that  was  not  the  defence  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  so  much  as  a  great  intrenched  camp, 
adequately  guarded  by  fieldworks  at  all  points.    Unques- 
tionably, by  keeping  his  forces  together,  Dumourier  would 
never  have  exposed  them  to  the  imminent  hazard  which 
occurred  in  the  retreat  of  his  detached  columns  from 
Grandpr^  to  the  camp  in  the  rear — a  movement  which,  if 
executed  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  France.    Had  Napoleon  been  in  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  place  with  so  superior  a  force,  he 
would  speedily  have  penetrated  through  the  other  defiles 
of  the  Argonne  forest,  and  compelled  Dumourier  to  lay 
down  his  arms  in  his  so-called  impregnable  camp. 

4.  The  wretched  condition  and  inglorious  exploits  of  the 
French  armies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  extreme  peril  to  national  independence, 
SX^rSvo-  which  arises  from  soldiers  taking  any  part  in  civil  dissen- 
t^^ok^rf  sions,  and  forgetting,  for  the  transient  applause  of  the 
the  amy.  multitude,  the  obedience  and  fidelity  which«are  the  first 
of  military  virtues.  The  revolt  of  the  French  Guards, 
the  treachery  of  the  army  under  Louis  XVI.,  brought  the 
national  independence  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  insubor- 
dination, the  tumults,  the  relaxation  of  discipline  conse- 
quent on  such  a  revolt,  dry  up  the  sources  of  military 
prowess  :  till  they  are  removed,  the  nation  has  no  protec- 
tion against  its  enemies.  Let  not  future  ages  csdculate 
upon  again  meeting  with  the  genius  of  Dumourier,  the 
timidity  or  interested  designs  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
or  the  blind  selfishness  of  the  Allied  counsels.   Had  matters 
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been  reyersed — ^had  the  French  commander  headed  the    chap. 
inraders,  and  the  Pruflsian  been  intrusted  with  the  defence         * 
— ^where  would  now  have  been  the  name  or  the  indepen-      1792. 
dence  of  France  1    Internal  despotism  and  foreign  subju- 
gation are  the  ineyitable  consequences  of  such  breaches  of 
military  discipline.     France  tasted  the  bitterness  of  both, 
in  consequence  of  the  applauded  revolt  of  her  defenders  : 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  the 
capture  of  Paris,  were  its  legitimate  consequences.     The 
French  army  preserved  its  honour  unsullied,  and  main- 
tained the  virgin  purity  of  the  capital  through  all  the 
perils  of  the  monarchy  ;  it  lost  both  amidst  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  desertion 
of  its  duty  on  the  rise  of  the  Republic. 

Lastly,  from  the  glorious  result  of  the  generous  efforts 
which  the  French  people  made  to  maintain  their  indepen-  GionoJi 
dence,  after  revolt  had  paralysed  their  regular  defenders,  F^cJ'at 
the  patriots  of  succeeding  times  may  derive  materials  for  ^^  ^^' 
encouragement  even  in  the  severest  extremities  of  adverse 
fortune.  No  situation  could  well  appear  more  desperate 
than  that  of  France  after  the  fall  of  Longwy ;  with  an 
insurgent  capital  and  a  disunited  people  ;  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  an  invading  army,  and  destitute  alike  of  expe- 
rienced commanders  and  disciplined  soldiers.  Yet  fiim 
all  these  dangers  was  France  delivered  by  the  energy  of 
its  government,  and  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants.  From 
the  extremity  of  peril  at  Grandpr^,  how  rapid  was  the 
transition  to  security  and  triumph — ^to  glories  greater 
than  those  of  Francis  I. — to  conquests  more  rapid  than 
those  of  Louis  XIV. ! — ^a  striking  example  to  succeeding 
ages  of  what  can  be  effected  by  energy  and  patriotism, 
and  of  the  rewards  which  await  those  who,  disregarding 
the  fit)wns  of  fortune,  steadily  adhere  through  all  its 
vicissitudes  to  the  discharge  of  duty. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC — PROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING  TO  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS.— JAN.  21 — ^JUNE  2,  1793. 

The  death  of  Louis  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
CHAP.    French  monarchy.     The  Revolution  had  now  run  the  first 

'. stage  of  such  conyulsions.     Springing  from  philanthropic 

1793.  principles,  cherished  by  patriotic  feeling,  supported  by 
Wondirfiii  aristocratic  liberality,  indulged  with  royal  favour,  it  had 
Mdll^iV  kf  successively  ruined  all  the  classes  who  supported  its  for- 
pevoiutions.  tuucs.  The  clcrgy  were  the  first  to  join  its  standard,  and 
they  were  the  first  to  be  destroyed ;  tie  nobles  then  yielded 
to  its  fortunes,  and  they  were  the  next  to  sufier ;  the  King 
had  proved  himself  the  liberal  benefactor  of  his  subjects, 
and  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists.  In 
return  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  what  was  the  fate  of  the  victors  in  the  strife — ^whether 
such  crimes  were  to  go  unpunished  ;  and  whether  the  laws 
of  nature  promised  the  same  impunity  to  wickedness  which 
it  had  obtained  from  human  tribunals.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  downward  progress  ?  It 
has  been  told  us  alike  by  the  sage  and  the  demagogue. 
"  Quid  in  rebus  dvilibus,"  says  Bacon,  "  maxime  prodest  ? 
Audacia.  Quid  secundum  ?  Audacia.  Quid  tertium  1 
Audacia.  In  promptu  ratio  est :  inest  enim  naturse 
humanse  plerumque  plus  stulti  quam  sapientis  ;  unde  et 
facultates  ese,  quibus  capitur  pars  ilia  in  animis  mortaJium 
stulta,  sunt  omnium  potentissimse.  Attamen  utcunque 
ignorantisD  et  sordidi  ingenii  proles  est  Audacia,  nihilomi- 
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nus  fascinat  et  captiros  ducit  eos  qui  vel  judicio  infirmiores    chap. 

sunt  vel  animo  timidiores  ;  tales  autem  sunt  hominum      ^^' 

pars  maxima/'*     "  Le  canon  que  vous  entendez/'  said      1793. 

Danton  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  on  2d  September  1 792, 

when  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  were  commencing, 

^'  n'est  pas  le  canon  d'alarme  ;  c'est  le  pas  de  charge  sur  nos 

ennemis.     Pour  les  vaincre,  pour  les  atterrer,  que  faut-il  ? 

De  I'audace  1  encore  de  Taudace !  toujours  de  Taudace ! — et 

la  France  est  sauv^  V     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 

philosophical  sagacity  should  have  inspired  to  the  sage  of 

the  sixteenth,  not  only  the  idea,  but  the  very  words,  which  ^^f^^i 

a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  ^^l^ 

suggested  to  the  terrible  demagogue  of  the  nineteenth  1067.  '^' 

century.^ 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  memorable  words  more 

2 

strongly  demonstrated  than  in  France  during  the  progress  Principle 
of  the  Revolution.     Rank,  influence,  talent,  patriotism,  JLon  on 
abandoned  the  field  of  combat,  or  sank  in  the  struggle  ;  Sft^^ 
daring  ambition,  reckless  audacity,  vanquished  every  oppo- 
nent.   The  Girondists  maintained  that  the  force  of  reason, 
and  of  the  people,  was  the  same  thing ;  and  flattered  them- 
selves that,  by  their  eloquence,  they  could  curb  the  Revo- 
lution when  its  excesses  became  dangerous.    They  lived  to 
experience  their  utter  inability  to  contend  with  popular 
violence,  and  sank  under  the  fiiry  of  the  tempest  they  had 
created.    The  maxim  "  Vox  populi  vox  Dei ''  is  true  only 
of  the  calm  result  of  human  reflection,  when  the  period  of 
agitation  is  past,  and  reason  has  resumed  its  sway.     So 
predominant  is  passion  in  moments  of  excitation,  that  it 

*  "  What  is  the  first  reqtoBite  In  dvil  affiiirs  )  Audacity.  What  is  the  seoondl 
Audacity.  What  is  the  third?  Audacity.  The  reason  is  evident  There  is  to 
be  found  in  human  nature  more  of  foUy  than  wisdom ;  firom  whence  those 
faculties  by  which  the  weak  part  of  men's  minds  is  captivated  are  the  most 
powerful  of  alL  But  as  audacity  is  the  offiipring  of  ignorance  and  a  selfish  dis- 
position, nevertheless  it  JGasdnatee  those  who  are  either  weak  in  judgment  or 
timid  in  disposition — that  is,  the  greatest  part  of  men." — "  The  cannon  which 
you  hear/*  said  Danton,  "  is  not  the  cannon  of  alarm :  it  is  the  signal  for  chaiging 
our  enemies.  To  conquer  them,  to  crush  them,  what  is  required  f  Audacity  ! 
still  audacity  !  always  audacity  ! — and  France  is  saved  !'* 
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CHAP,    too  often  then  happens,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  that 

: of  the  demons  who  direct  them,  and  the  maxim  "  Vox 

1798.  populi  vox  diaboli"  would  often,  in  reality,  be  nearer 
the  truth.  A  horse,  maddened  by  terror,  does  not  rush 
more  certainly  on  its  own  destruction  than  the  populace 
when  excited  by  reyolutionary  ambition.  If  the  good  do 
not  early  and  manfully  combine  for  their  own  and  their 
sovereign's  defence  in  the  first  stages  of  political  trouble 
they  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  in  the  last.  But  neither  do 
the  crimes  of  the  victorious  party  go  in  the  end  unpunished. 
A  certain  law  of  nature  provides  their  slow  but  certain 
punishment.  To  scourge  each  successive  faction  which 
attains  the  head  of  affairs,  another  more  hardy  than  itself 
arises,  until  the  punishment  has  reached  all  the  guilty 
classes,  and  the  nation,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  has  expiated 
its  offences. 

The  death  of  the  King  roused  numbers,  when  too  late, 


3. 


Genenj  to  the  daugcrs  of  popular  rule.  Scarcely  had  his  head 
tio^'tbi  fallen  upon  the  scaffold  when  the  public  grief  became 
j^^^^  visible  :  the  brigands,  who  were  hired  to  raise  cries  of 
triumph,  failed  in  rousing  a  voice  among  the  spectators. 
The  executioner,  after  the  savage  custom  of  the  time,  held 
the  bloody  head  aloft  ;  but  no  shouts  or  cries  announced 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  magnitude  of  the  deed 
appalled  every  heart.  The  name  of  Santerre  was  univer- 
sally execrated.  "  The  King  was  about  to  appeal  to  us," 
said  the  people,  "  and  we  would  have  delivered  him.'' 
Many  dipped  their  handkerchief  in  the  blood  of  the  victim ; 
his  coat  was  severed,  and  delivered  to  many  to  preserve  ; 
his  hair  was  religiously  gathered,  and  placed  with  the  relics 
of  saints,  by  the  few  who  retained  religious  sentiments. 
The  savage  pikemen  of  the  suburbs,  seeing  this,  came 
forward  and  plunged  their  spears  in  the  blood  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  some  of  the  national  guard  did  the  same  with  their 
bayonets  and  swords ;  and  one  ferocious  brigand,  ascending 
the  scaffold,  took  up  the  blood,  which  in  large  quantities 
had  flowed  from  the  body,  in  handfals,  and  sprinkled  it 
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over  the  people,  who  pressed  forward  to  receive  a  part    chap. 
of  the  crimson  shower,  saying — "  Brothers !  they  have      ^'* 


threatened  us  that  the  blood  of  Louis  Capet  would  fall  on     ^^^^ 
our  heads.     Well,  let  it  fall  !  He  has  ofben  stained  his 
hands  in  ours.     Republicans,  the  blood  of  a  king  brings 
happiness."*  ,  But  these  desperate  sallies  produced  little 
impression  :  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  consterna- 
tion ;  many  in  the  deepest  affliction.     The  furies  of  the 
guillotine  danced  for  some  hours  round  the  scaffold ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens  took  no  part  in  these  horrid  orgies. ,  j^^ 
The  national  guard,  silent  and  depressed,  returned  to  their  8<mv.  de  la 
homes  :  throwing  aside  their  arms,  they  gave  vent,  in  the  uiT^is. 
bosom  of  their  families,  to  feelings  which  they  did  not  Th.'iv.'2.  ' 
venture  to  display  in  public.     *'  Alas  !  if  I  had  been  sure  ftSs^o. 
of  my  comrades!"  was  the  general  expression.    Fatal  p^L^?*- 
effect  of  civil  dissension!    to  paralyse  the  good  from  ^»  325/ 
mutual  distrust,  and  elevate  the  wicked  from  conscious  ix. 371,372. 
audacity.^ 

The  execution  was  over  at  half-past  ten ;  but  the  shops 
continued  shut,  and  the  streets  deserted,  during  the  whole  Asixwtof 
day.  Paris  resembled  a  city  desolated  by  an  earthquake.  tiSevent'. 
Groups  of  assassins  alone  were  to  be  seen,  singing  revolu- 
tionary songs,  the  same  as  those  which  had  preceded  the 
massacres  of  September.  Their  voices,  with  the  discharge 
of  artillery,  re-echoed  by  the  silent  walls,  reached  the 
prison  of  the  Temple,  and  first  informed  the  royal  family 
of  the  fate  of  the  sovereign.     The  Queen,  with  her  orphan 

*  "  Quantity  de  volontaires  e'empressdrent  aussi  de  tremper  dans  le  inng  du 
despote  le  fer  de  leurs  piques,  la  baiODnette  de  leiirs  fuaila,  ou  la  lame  de  leurs 
sabres.  Les  gendarmes  ne  fiirent  pas  lee  demiers.  Beaucoup  d'officiers  du 
bataillon  de  Marseille  imbibdrent  de  ce  sang  impur  des  envelopes  des  lettres 
qu'ils  porUrent  k  la  pointe  de  leur  6p4e  en  tdte  de  leur  compagnie,  en  disant, 
'  Void  du  sang  d'un  tyran  I '  Un  citoyen  monta  sur  la  guillotine  m6me,  et 
plongeant  tout  entier  son  bras  nu  dans  le  sang  de  Capet>  qui  s'dtait  amass^  en 
abondanoe,  il  en  prit  des  caillots  plein  la  maui,  et  en  aspei^gea  trois  fois  la  foule 
des  assistans,  qui  se  preesaient  au  pied  de  I'^chafaud,  pour  en  recevoir  chacun 
une  goutte  sur  le  front  '  Frdres,'  disait  le  dtoyen  en  faisant  son  aspersion — 
'  frdres,  on  nous  a  menace  que  le  sang  de  Louis  Capet  retombendt  sur  nos  tdtes 
— ^EH  BEEN  !  Qu'iL  Y  RETOMBE  !  Louis  Capet  a  lay6  tant  de  fois  see  mains  dans 
le  n6tre.  lUpublicains,  le  sang  d'un  roi  porte  bonheur.' " — Prudhomme,  JUvo- 
lutions  de  Paru,  No.  185. 
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CHAP,    son,  feU  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  that  they  might  soon 

'      join  the  martyr  in  the  regions  of  heaven.     She  exhorted 

1793.     her  children  to  imitate  the  virtues  and  courage  of  their 

father,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  avenge  his  death.     She 

then  calmly  asked  for  mourning  for  herself,  her  sister, 

and  her  children,   which  was  furnished  them  by  the 

municipality.     The  shops  were  closed  during  the  whole 

day  :  the  women^  generally  speaking,  exhibited  a  great 

degree  of  sensibility,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  most 

profound  grief.     An  old  officer  of  the  order  of  St  Louis 

died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  execution ;  a  bookseller, 

named  Vent^,  went  mad — ^and  a  hairdresser  in  the  Rue 

o^™?^™'  Sainte  Catherine  committed  suicide.     But  the  extreme 

Rev.  de  ,      .       .  v    •      •         • 

Pwi«.No.    revolutiomsts  gave  vent  to  their  joy  m  savage  strains  of 
PftrLxxiiL  exultation,  which  would  be  deemed  incredible  did  not 
Lac!  X.  257.  the  origiuals  yet  exist  to  attest  the  general  frenzy  of  the 
period.1* 

The  death  of  the  King  not  only  rendered  the  parties 
itirw^ver-  irrcconcilable,  but  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Girori- 
Sl^oTro^  dists  with  the  people.     The  Jacobins  incessantly  taunted 
^"^         them  with  having  endeavoured  to  save  the  tyrant ;  the 
generous  design  could  not  be  denied,  and  constituted  an 
unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  democratic  party. 
They  accused  them  of  being  enemies  of  the  people,  because 
they  deprecated  their  excesses ;  accomplices  of  the  tyrant, 
because  they  strove  to  save  his  life ;  traitors  to  the  Republic, 
because  they  reconmiended  moderation  towards  its  oppo- 
nents.    Lest  the  absurdity  of  these  reproaches  should 
become  manifest  by  the  return  of  reason  to  the  public 
mind,  they  adopted  every  means  of  continuing  the  popular 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  revolutionary  writings  with  which  Paria 
was  then  deluged  from  the  foUowing  passage,  which  appeared  on  this  occasion 
in  the  Pdre  Ducheme,  edited  by  H6bert^  a  leading  person  in  the  mtmicipality 
of  Paris: — "  Capet  est  enfin  mort,  Foutre  !  Je  ne  dirai  pas,  comme  certains 
badauds,  n'en  parlons  plus.  Parlons-en,  au  contraire,  pour  nous  rappeler  tous 
ses  crimes,  et  inspirer  &  tous  les  hommes  lliorreur  qu'ils  doivent  avoir  pour  les 
rois.  Voili^  Foutre  !  ce  qui  m'engage  k  entreprendre  son  oraison  fimdbre,  non 
pour  fiedre  son  lloge,  ou  adoudr  ses  d^feuits,  mais  pour  le  peindre  tel  qu*il  fut, 
et  apprendre  &  I'lmiverB  si  im  tel  monstre  ne  m^tait  pas  d'6tre  ^toufflS  dans 
sonberceau.   Lisezetfr^missez,  Foutre.    .    .    .    n  6tait  d'un  mauvais  naturel. 
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agitation.     To  strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  the  Revo-    chap. 
lution ;  to  keep  alive  the  revolutionary*  fervour,  by  the 


exhibition  of  danger,  and  the  fury  of  insurrections ;  to     ^^^^ 
represent  the  safety  of  the  Republic  as  solely  dependent 
on  their  exertions  ;  to  electrify  the  departments  by  the 
aid  of  affiliated  societies — such  was  the  system  which  they 
incessantly  pursued,  till  all  their  enemies  were  destroyed. 
The  Jacobins,  to  the  last  moment,  were  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  their  attack  upon  the  King.     The  magnitude  \2°'^^' 
of  the  attempt,  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  startled  even  ^ V-  *» 
their  sanguinary  minds ;  and  their  exultation  was  propor-  2, 3. 
tionallj  great  at  their  unlooked-for  success.^ 

The  Girondists,  on  the  other  hand,  grieved  for  the 
illustrious  victim ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  appalling  success  Retiment 
of  their  adversaries,  perceived  in  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  fonn'iS'^ 
the  prelude  to  long  and  bloody  feuds,  of  which  they  ^iSor. 
themselves  would  probably  be  the  victims,  and  the  first 
step  in  the  inexorable  system  which  so  soon  followed. 
They  had  abandoned  Louis  to  his  fate,  out  of  terror  at 
the  passions  of  the  people,  to  show  that  they  were  not 
royalists ;  but  the  humiliating  weakness,  as  is  ever  the 
case  with  base  deeds,  deceived  no  one  in  the  Republic. 
All  were  aware  that  they  did  so  from  necessity,  not 
inclination ;  that  fear  had  mastered  their  resolution ; 
and  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  was  an  attempt  to 
devolve  upon  otiiers  a  danger  which  they  had  not  the 
vigour  to  face  themselves.  They  lost  in  this  way  the 
confidence  of  every  party:  of  the  Royalists,  because 
they  had  been  the  origmal  authors  of  the  revolt  which 
dethroned  the  King ;  of  the  Jacobins,  because  they  had 

Avant  qu'il  p^t  ae  baigner  dans  le  aang  des  hommesy  il  immolait  de  see  mainB 
lea  animaax :  il  tourmentait  lea  Tieillards,  lea  infirmea,  lea  bolteuz,  lea  aveuglea. 
Jamaia  il  n'a  fait  de  eon  propre  mouvement  une  bonne  action.  Pour  mettre  la 
France  k  deux  doigta  de  aa  perte  il  ne  lui  fieJlait  qu'une  femme  auaai  atroce  que 
lui-m£me :  une  nouvelle  M^cia  le  aeoonda  pour  achever  de  noua  d6truire. 
Ceat  loraque  ce  monatre  fiit  roi  que  aon  caractdre  aaoguinaire  6clata.  Pour 
mieux  ^oiiger  le  peuple,  il  fit  aemblant  de  le  aoulager.  Le  hazani  lui  avait 
donn^  un  bon  miniatre :  il  le  chaeaa  auaaitdt    U  laiaaa  enauite  aea  frdiea  et  aa 

femme  d^chirer  lea  entraillee  du  pauvre  peuple/' — LeUres  b 1  PcUfioHquet 

du  ViriiabU  Ph-e  Duckime,  No.  212.     24  Jan.  1798. 
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CHAP,    recoiled  from  his  execation.      Roland,  completely  dis- 

L_  couraged,  not  by  personal  danger,  but  by  the  impossi- 

1793.     bility  of  stemming  the  progress  of  disaster,  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  induce,  was  too  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  escaping  from  his  perilous  eminence  into  the  tranquil- 
lity of  private  life ;  he  accordingly  resigned  his  office 
juk.24.      of  minister  of  the  interior.      The   Girondists  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  him  from  retiring 
from  his  thorny  seat  in  the  government,  but  all  their 
effi)rts  were  in  vain.     Even  the  influence  of  his  beautiful 
and  gifled  wife  was  unable  to  retain  him  at  his  post. 
He   declared  that  death  would   be  preferable  to  the 
mortifications  and  vexations  he  was  daily  obliged  to 
endure.      His  party  were  in  despair  at  his  retirement, 
\o^      because  they  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  supplying 
DroxAmit,  j^g  placc.      They  had  become  sensible  of  the  ruinous 
Hiatdeu  tendency  of  their  measures  to  their  country  and  them- 
Tfa.iv.'2,3!  selves,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  retrace  their 
steps.^ 

All  parties  were  disappointed  in  the  effect  which  they 
The  dedii  had  anticipated  from  the  death  of  the  King.  The  Giron- 
^ti^iy^  dists,  whose  culpaUe  declamations  had  roused  the  spirit 
^^j^^  which  brought  him  to  the  block,  had  imagined  that  their 
ascendancy  over  the  populace  would  be  regained  by  their 
concurrence  in  this  great  sacrifice,  and  that  the  multitude 
would  prefer  their  conservative  and  moderate  counsels  to 
the  fierce  designs  of  their  dreadful  rivals,  the  Jacobins ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  found  to  their  cost  that 
this  act  of  iniquity,  like  all  other  misdeeds,  rendered  their 
situation  worse  than  it  had  formerly  been.  The  Orlean- 
ists  lost  by  this  terrible  event  the  little  consideration 
which  they  still  possessed  ;  and  Philippe  Egalit^,  who 
had  flattered  himself  that,  by  agreeing  to  it,  he  would 
secure  the  crown  to  himself  and  his  descendants,  was 
speedily  overwhelmed  in  the  shock  of  the  more  energetic 
and  extreme  factions  who  contended  for  the  lead  in 
public  affairs.     The  Jacobins,  with  more  reason,  expected 
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that  the  destruction  of  the  throne  would  secure  to  them  a    chap. 
long  lease  of  power.     They  did  not  enjoy  it  for  eighteen      ^'* 


months.  France,  overwhelmed  by  their  tyranny,  sought  1793. 
refuge  from  its  horror,  not  in  the  vacillating  hands  of  a 
benevolent  monarch,  but  in  the  stem  grasp  of  a  relentless 
warrior.  Such  is  the  march  of  revolutions.  They  never 
recede  when  their  leaders  obtain  unresisted  ascendency, 
but  are  precipitated  on,  like  the  career  of  guilt  in  an. 
individuiJ,  from  one  excess  to  another,  till  the  extremity 
of  suffering  restores  the  lead  to  the  classes  qualified  to  conv.  a, 
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take  it,  and  expels  the  deadly  poison  of  democracy  from  ue!     ' 
the  social  system.^ 

A  temporary  \inion  of  the  contending  parties  took 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  consternation  produced  by  Murder  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  deputies,  LepeDetier  St  Fargeau,  J^^?!^" 
who  was  murdered  for  voting  against  the  life  of  the  King, 
by  an  old  member  of  the  Garde-du-Corps,  named  Paris. 
This  event  made  a  prodigious  sensation  in  Paris,  and 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Jacobins,  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  alarms  they  had  been  continually  sounding  as  to 
the  counter-revolutionary  projects  which  were  in  agita- 
tion.    The  republican  journals,  which  had  viewed  with 
complacency  or  indifference  the  massacre  of  thousands  of 
unresisting  victims  in  the  prisons  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation  when  one  of 
the  democratic  party  had  fallen  beneath  the  vengeance 
of  a  Royalist.     Lepelletier^s  ftmeral  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with   extraordinary  pomp ;   and  such   was  the 
sensation  excited  by  the  assassination  of  a  single  man  of 
their  party,  that  it  produced,  for  a  few  days,  a  cessation 
of  party  strife,  and  even  an  apparent  reconciliation  of  its 
leaders.      Garat    was    appointed    by    the   Convention 
minister  of  the  interior,  in  room  of  Roland,  whom  no  leTHLi'' 
entreaties  could  induce  to  resume  his  office.^     His  sue-  59!  Toil."* 
cesser  was  a  man  naturally  of  a  benevolent  disposition  S.^vf'a. 
and  considerable  power  of  mind,  which  caused  him  to  be  S'glJ^"' 
selected  for  that  onerous  situation  by  the  party  of  the 
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CHAP.    Gironde  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  still  had  a 

—  majority  in  the  Assembly.     But  he  was  alike  ignorant  of 

1793.  business  and  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  bemg  destitute 
of  moral  courage  and  poUtical  firmness,  he  was  wholly 
unfit  to  struggle  with  the  dreadftd  dangers  which  soon 
overwhelmed  his  party  and  his  country. 

External  events  of  no  ordinary  importance  occurred  at 
wwde<     this  time,  which  precipitated  the  faU  of  this  celebrated 
^^Eng-  P^ty>  and  accelerated  the  approach  of  the  Reign  of 
md)i^  Terror.     The  first  of  these  was  the  accession  of  England 
^^         to   the  league   of  the    Allied    Sovereigns   against  the 
Republic.     The  execution  of  the  King,  as  Vergniaud 
had  predicted,  at  once  dissolved  the  species  of  neutrality 
which  subsisted  between  the  rival  states.     Chauvelin,  the 
French  ambassador,  received  orders  immediately  to  leave 
London  ;  and  this  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  by  a 
Feb.  1.       declaration  of  war  by  the  Convention  against  England, 
Spain,    and    Holland ;— against    England,    as    having 
already  virtually  declared  war  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
French  ambassador ;    against    Holland,   as    in    reality 
influenced  by  England;    against  Spain,  as  abeady  a 
Feb.  19.      secret  enemy.     These  declarations  were  followed  by  an 
order  for  the  immediate  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men.     At  the  same  time  the  national  guard  was  declared 
to  be  a  permanent  force,  and  all  those  were  decreed  hars 
1  Dec        ^  ^^ — ^^  other  words,  liable  to  instant  death — ^who  should 
19  and  20    opposc  the  sUghtcst  resistance   to  the  conscription,  or 
Moiiteur/  harbour  or. conceal  any  person   drawn  for  the  public 
service,  who  attempted  to  desert.^ 

The  effect  of  these  measures  throughout  France  was 
Prodigioui  prodigious.  "  We  thank  you  for  having  reduced  us  to 
^me*-  ^^^  necessity  of  conquering, ^^  was  the  answer  of  one  of 
the  armies  to  the  Convention  in  reply  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  declaration  of 
war.  And,  in  truth,  these  sentiments  were  universal  in 
the  military,  and  general  among  the  people.  The  feeling 
of  national  honour,  in  all  ages  so  powerful  among  the 


effect  of 
these  1 
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French,   was   awakened ;    the   dominant  party  of  the    chap. 
Jacobins  at  FariB  no  longer  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 


relentless  faction  contending  for  power,  but  as  a  band  of     ^^ss. 
patriots   bravely   struggling  for  national  independence. 
Resistance  to  their  mandates  seemed  nothing  short  of 
treason  to  the  commonwealth  in  its  hour  of  danger. 
Every   species   of  requisition   was    cheerfully  furnished 
under  the  pressure  of  impending  calamity  :  in  the  dread 
of  foreign  subjugation,  the  loss  of  fortune  or  employment 
was  forgotten.     One  only  path,  that  of  honour,  was  open  i  niat  Pml 
to  the  brave;  one  only  duty,  that  of  submission,  remained  ^^'t^ 
to  the  good  ;  and  even  the  blood  which  streamed  from  ^?^'?%' 
the  scaflfbld  seemed  a  sacrifice  justly  due  to  the  offended  Liic.ii.5i/ 
genius  of  patriotism,  indignant  at  the  defection  of  some  ix.Ti,  72"' 
of  its  votaries.^ 

The  Royalist,  Constitutional,  and  Moderate  parties 
were  never  again  able  to  separate  the  cause  of  France  Their  pieju- 
from  that  of  the  Jacobins,  who  then  ruled  its  destinies,  fn"^^^ 
The  people,  ever  led  by  their  feelings,  and  often  incapable  coStlta^^ 
of  just  discrimination, — ^though  more  powerfully  influenced  ***'°*^* 
by  generous  than  selfish  sentiments,  and,  when  not  swayed 
by  wicked  leaders,  in  the  end  generally  true  to  the  cause 
of  virtue, — constantly  associated  the  adherents  of  these 
parties  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  : — ^the  Royalists, 
because  they  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  and  com- 
bated the  Republic  in  La  Vendue ;  the  Constitutionalists, 
because  they  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  sought  the  aid  of  foreign 
armies  to  restore  the  balance  of  domestic  faction ;  the 
Moderates,  because  they  had  raised  their  voices  against 
internal  tyranny,  and  sought  to  arrest  the  arm  of  power 
in  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  The  party  which 
becomes  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  country  in  periods  of 
danger,  can  scarcely  ever,  during  the  subsistence  of  that 
generation,  regain  its  influence  ;  and  opposition  to  the 
ruling  power,  during  such  a  crisis,  seldom  escapes  such  an 
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CHAP,    imputation.     By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Opposition, 

! both  in  France  and  England,  at  this  period,  lost  their 

1793.     1iq1(J  Qf  i}^Q  influential  part  of  the  nation  from  the  same 
cause  :  the  French  Royalists,  because  they  were  accosed 
of  coalescing  with  foreign  powers  against  the  int^rity  of 
» Uc.  iii.    France ;   the   English   Whigs,  because  they  were  sus- 
i.  248.    ^'  pected  of  indiflference  to  the  national  glory  in  the  con- 
test with  Continental  ambition.^ 

The  French  leaders  were  not  insensible  to  the  danger 
piAnofthe  arising  from  the  attack  of  so  formidable  a  coalition  of 
i!!i!!^!^^  foreign  powers  as  was  now  prepared  to  attack  them ;  but 
^^^  retreat  had  become  impossible.  By  the  execution  of 
Louis,  they  had  come  to  a  final  rupture  with  all  estab- 
lished governments.  The  revolt  of  the  10th  August,  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  the  death  of  the  King,  had 
excited  the  most  profound  indignation  among  all  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  society  throughout  Europe,  and 
singularly  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  middle  ranks  in 
favour  of  the  Revolution.  The  Jacobins  were  no  longer 
despised  by  the  European  powers,  but  feared;  and 
terror  prompts  more  vigorous  efibrts  than  contempt 
But  the  republican  leaders  at  Paris  did  not  despair  of 
saving  the  cause  of  democracy.  The  extraordinary 
movement  which  agitated  France  gave  them  good  grounds 
for  hoping  that  they  might  succeed  in  raising  the  whole 
male  population  for  its  defence,  and  that  thus  a  much 
greater  bc^dy  might  be  brought  into  the  field  than  the 
Allies  could  possibly  assemble  for  its  subjugation.  The 
magnitude  of  the  expense  was  to  them  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  The  estates  of  the  emigrants  afibrded  a 
vast  and  increasing  fund,  which  greatly  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt ;  while  the  unlimited  issues  of 
assignats,  at  whatever  rate  of  discount  they  might  pass, 
amply  provided  for  all  the  present  or  probable  wants  of 
18.  liux'  the  treasury.^  Nor  did  these  hopes  prove  fallacious ;  for, 
T^''^*^'  such  was  the  misery  produced  in  France  by  the  stoppage 
of  all  pacific  employment  consequent  on  the  Revolution, 
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and  such  the  terror  produced  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and    chap. 
democratic  municipalities  in  the  interior,  that  the  armies      ^^' 
were  filled  without  difficulty,  and  the  Republic  derived     ^^ss. 
additional  external  strength  from  the  very  intensity  of  its 
internal  suffering. 

But  although  the  armies  of  the  Republic  might  be 
supphed  by  the  misery  which  prerailed  in  its  interior,  and  Gwat  di»- 
the  terrors  of  its  government  increased  by  the  merciless  Paris  Md 
severity  with  which  the  measures  taken  for  filling  up  its  ^"""^^^^ 
ranks  were  enforced,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens 
necessarily  remained  at  home,  and  it  was  daily  becoming 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  provide  them  with  bread,  in  the 
midst  of  bankrupt  fortunes,  ruined  credit,  confiscated 
estates,  depreciated  assignats,  and  an  insolvent  govern- 
ment. The  care  of  this,  especially  in  the  capital,  where 
the  armed  force  of  the  multitude  was  so  great,  had  long 
constituted  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of  the  Con- 
vention. A  committee,  with  Roland  the  minister  of  the 
interior  at  its  head,  had  sat  daily  in  Paris  during  the 
whole  winter ;  but  though  they  had  tried  every  thing 
that  zeal  or  experience  could  suggest,  nothing  had  been 
found  capable  of  arresting  the  public  distress.  The  uni- 
versal suffering  did  not  arise  from  scarcity  or  natural 
causes  ;  the  weather  had  been  fine,  the  season  propitious, 
the  harvest  good.  It  was  entirely  the  result  of  the  de-  i  Hist  Pari, 
struction  of  fortunes  and  ruin  of  credit  which  had  arisen  f^  ^J?* 

lo7.    Deux 

from  the  Revolution,  and  the  prodigious  issue  of  assignats,  ^^  «. 
bearing  a  forced  circulation,  which  had  been  made  to  w'z9\ 4i. ' 
sustain  its  fortunes.^ 

Dread  of  pillage,  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vators to  sell  their  produce  for  pajment  in  the  depreciated  Popuiai 
currency,  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  unlimited  amaLw^! 
issue  of  assignats,  rendered  abortive  all  the  efforts  of 
government  to  supply  the  public  necessities.  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  of  every  article  of  consumption 
increased  so  immensely,  as  to  excite  the  most  vehement 
clamours  among  the  people.     The  price,  not  only  of  bsread. 
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CHAP,    but  of  sugar,  coffee,  candles,  and  soap,  had  more  than 
! doubled  since  the  Rerolution  commenced.     Innumerable 


1793.      petitions  on  this  subject  succeeded  each  other  at  the  bar 
of  the  Convention.     The  more  violent  of  the  Jacobins 
had  a  remedy  ready  ;  it  was  to  proclaim  a  maximum  for 
the  price  of  every  article,  lay  a  forced  tax  on  the  rich,  and 
hang  all  persons  who  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
fixed  by  law.     In  vain  Thuriot,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
educated  of  the  party,  raised  their  voices  against  these 
extreme  measures  ;  they  were  assailed  with  cries  against 
the  ^'shopkeeper  aristocracy;^'  their  voices  were  drowned 
by  hisses  from  the  galleries  ;  and  the  Mountain  itself  found 
that  resisting  such  proceedings  would  speedily  render 
them  as  unpopular  as  the  Girondists  had  ab-eady  become. 
The  people  now  declared  that  the  leaders  they  had 
selected  were  as  bad  as  the  old  nobles.     Perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  ruinous  delusion  in  such  convulsions,  is 
the  common  opinion,  that,  by  selecting  their  rulers  from 
their  own  body,  the  labouring  classes  will  find  them  more 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  their  distresses  than  if  taken 
iDeux       ^'^^"^  *  more  elevated  class — a  natural  but  pernicious 
Amisjx.  18,  opinion,  which  all  history  proves  to  be  fallacious,  and 
39,41.  Hist!  which  the  common  proverb,  as  to  the  effect  of  setting  a 
ii!  164.  ^^'  beggar  on  horseback,  shows  to  be  adverse  to  the  experi- 
ence, in  ordinary  times,  of  mankind.^ 
15  At  length  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  subsis- 

p^Jfrom  *®^^  roused  the  people  to  a  perfect  fury.  A  tumultuous 
the  high  mob  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  treated  that 
Kk  24.  body  as  they  had  so  often  treated  the  legislature.  The 
object  was  to  procure  a  petition  from  them  to  the  Con- 
vention, to  affix  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions. 
The  demand  was  refused.  Instantly,  cries  of  "Down 
with  the  forestallers  1  down  with  the  rich !''  resounded 
on  all  sides  ;  and  the  Jacobins  were  threatened  as  they 
had  threatened  the  Convention.  Marat,  the  following 
morning,  published  a  number  of  his  journal,  in  which, 
raising  his  powerful  voice  against  what  he  called  "the 
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monopolists,  the  merchants  of  luxury,  the  supporters  of    chap. 
fraud,  the   ex-nobles,^'    he  added — "In  every  country 


where  the  rights  of  the  people  are  not  a  vain  title,  the     ^^93. 
pillage  of  a  few  shops,  at  the  door  of  which  they  hang 
their  forestalling  owners,  would  put  an  end  to  an  evil 
which  reduces  five  millions  of  men  to  despair,  and  daily 
causes  thousands  to  die   of  famine.     When  will  the 
deputies  of  the  people  learn  to  act,  without  eternally 
haranguing  on  evils  they  know  not  how  to  remedy  ?''^*  i  jounudde 
Encouraged  by  these  exhortatioos,  the  populace  were  not  i?qSl^25di 
slow  in  taking  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  into  their  own  ^®^' 
hands.     A  mob  assembled,  and  pillaged  a  number  of 
shops  in  the  streets  of  La  Vieille-Monnaie,  Cinq-Diamans, 
and  Lombards.     They  next  insisted  that  every  article  of 
commerce  should  be  sold  at  half  its  present  price,  and 
large  quantities  were  seized  in  that  manner  at  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  owners.     Speedily,  however,  they  became  tired  46.  Siax* 
of  paying  at  all,  and  the  shops  were  openly  pillaged,  ^"»*-^' 
without  any  equivalent  being  given.  ^ 

All  the  public  bodies  were  filled  with  consternation 
at  these  disorders.     The  shopkeepers,  in  particular,  whose  unive'La 
eflforts  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  had  been  so  decided  u^ftd.. 
at  its  commencement,  were  in  despair  at  the  approach  of  ^®^-  ^• 
anarchy  to  their  own  doors.     The  Girondists,  who  were 
for  the  most  partt  the  representatives  of  the  commercial 
cities  of  France,  were  fully  alive  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  a  maximum  in  prices.     But  when  they  attempted  to 
enforce  their  principles,  they  were  universally  assailed  by 
the  populace,  and  their  efforts  in  this  particular  destroyed 

*  ''En  attendaQt  que  la  nation,  £Ektigu6e  de  oee  d^sordres  r^oltans,  prenne 
elle-m6me  le  parti  de  pnrger  la  terre  de  la  liberty  de  cette  race  crimmelle  que 
see  Iftches  mandataires  encouragent  au  crime  par  rimpunit6,  on  ne  doit  pas 
trouyer  strange  qne  le  peuple  dans  chaque  ville,  pouss^  au  d^sespoir,  se  fasse 
lui-mtoie  justice.  Dans  tout  pays  oil  lee  droits  du  peuple  ne  sont  pas  des 
vains  titres  consign^  fostueusement  dans  un  temple,  le  pillage  de  quelques 
mngftHJns,  i  la  porte  desquels  on  pendrait  les  accapareurs,  mettrait  bient6t  fin 
&  ces  malversationB,  qui  r^duisent  dnq  millions  d*hommes  au  ddsespoir,  et  qui 
font  p6rir  des  milliers  de  misdre.  Les  d^put^s  du  peuple  ne  sauront-ils  done 
jamais  que  baTarder  sur  des  mauz,  sans  en  presenter  jamais  le  remdde  T — 
Marat,  Journal  de  la  JUpublique,  No.  133. 
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CHAP,    all  the  little  consideration  which  still  remained  to   them. 
^''      The  pillage  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  continued 
1793.     without  intermission  for  twelve  hours,  before  the  munici- 
pality elected  by  universal  suffrage,  who  in  secret  favoured 
the  agitation,  made  even  a  show  of  attempting  to  put  it 
down.     The  consternation,  in  consequence,  was  unprece- 
dented ;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  popidace  loudly  clamoured 
for  a  maximum  of  prices,  and  the  shopkeepers,  as  londlj, 
vociferated  against  the  pillage,  which  was  becoming  uni- 
versal.    All  attempts  to  calm  the  people  were  vain  ;  even 
the  Jacobins  were  wholly  unsuccessM  in  their  exertions 
in  this  respect.     The  suffering  was  real  and  felt  by  all. 
Nothing  could  make  the  multitude  see  it  was  owing  to 
the  measures  of   the   Revolution.     They   unanimously 
ascribed  it  to  the  arts  of  its  opponents.     The  attempts  of 
the  authorities  to  restore  order,  or  pass  coercive  regular 
tions,  were  drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  mob,  and  the  hisses 
of  the  galleries ;  every  new  act  of  violence  which  was 
recounted  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause.     Neither 
at  the  Convention,  nor  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  nor  the  Jaco- 
bins, could  any  remedy  be  devised  for  allaying  the  fury 
of  the  people.     Robespierre,  St  Just,  Chaumette,  were 
hooted  down  the  moment  they  attempted  to  speak.     The 
ijourmd     Royalists  contrasted  these   deplorable   scenes  with  the 
bfns.  No!     tranquillity  enjoyed  under  the  monarchy.     "  Behold,"'  said 
honi.  R^tf'  the  Girondists,  "  to  what  we  are  fast  driving  under  the 
No.^i9i"'     system  of  popular  violence." — "  It  is  all,"  said  the  Jaco- 
?v.^47  «f.    ^"^^»  "  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Royalists,  Rolandists,  Girondists,  and 
cSJ^  1i  ^  partisans  of  Lafayette,  in  disguise."     Robespierre  main- 
163.  iteux  tained  in  the  evening,  at  the  Jacobins,  the  popular  doc- 
21.    ""'    '  trine  "  that  the  people  could  do  no  wrong,"  and  that  the 
Royalists  were  the  secret  instigators  of  all  the  disorders.^ 
The  debates  in  the  Jacobin  club  on  this  occasion  are 
Deutei  at   highly  interesting,  as  indicating  clearly  the  existence  of 
on  twl^b*-'  that  division  in  the  revolutionary  party  between  the  shop- 
^*^  keepers  and  the  workmen — ^the  holders  of  some  property 

and  the  holders  of  none — which  sooner  or  later  must 
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arise  in  all  such  conTolsions,  and  which  rerealed  the    chap. 
secret  ultimate  designs  of  Robespierre  and  his  extreme      ^^' 


followers.     "  The  movements  which  have  taken  place/^     i^sa, 
said  Marat,  "  are  owing  to  a  perfectly  natural  cause  :  it 
is  the  excessively  high  price  of  provisions.     These  move- 
ments have  been  secretly  instigated  by  the  counter  revo- 
lutionists, who  wish  to  restore  Roland,  the  god  of  their 
idolatry,  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.     The  scarcity  of 
bread  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  entirely  different  cause  :  it 
is  owing  to  a  combination  among  the  bakers.     This  abuse  ^^*j^ 
has  grown  up  from  the  malversations  and  inefficiency  of  ^"">  27th 
the  Committee  of  Subsistence,  which  has  not  yet  rendered  362.' 
an  account  of  its  intromissions.''^ 

Robespierre  immediately  rose.  "  As  I  have  ever  loved 
humanity,  and  never  flattered  a  human  being,  I  will  dare  Remarkable 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  ever  maintained,  often  when  I  Sdb^iene 
stood  alone  and  was  the  object  of  persecution  for  it — that  *^^' 
the  people  are  never  wrong.  I  ventured  to  proclaim  this 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  generally  recognised  :  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  has  now  clearly  demonstrated 
its  truth.  The  people  have  so  often  heard  the  authority 
of  the  law  invoked  by  those  who  wished  to  maintain  it 
only  to  oppress  them,  that  they  are  become  suspicious  of 
that  language.  The  people  suffer ;  they  have  not  yet 
received  the  fruit  of  their  labours ;  they  are  persecuted 
by  the  rich,  and  the  rich  are  what  they  always  were — 
hard  and  pitiless.  The  people  see  the  insolence  of  those 
who  have  betrayed  them  ;  they  see  fortunes  accumulating 
in  their  hands ;  they  feel  their  own  misery,  and  thence 
the  disorders.  What  do  the  agitators  do  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  tumults  %  They  declaim  not  against  the  rich 
— ^not  against  the  monopolisers — not  against  the  counter 
revolutionists;  but  against  the  Jacobins — ^against  the 
Mountain — against  the  true  patriots.  I  maintain,  then, 
the  people  have  never  been  wrong ;  the  pillage  has  been 
the  work  of  the  aristocracy  ;  the  sugar  loaves  have  been 
received  by  their  valets.     Our  adversaries  have  done 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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CHAP,    this :  they  wish  to  persuade  us  that  the  system  of  liberty 

—  aud  equality  leads  to  such  disorders.     For  myself,  I  praise 

^793.     the  insurrection  :  I  only  lament  it  was  directed  to  an 
i**j^     unworthy  object.     The  people  should  rise,  not  to  plunder 
iM,2^    sugar,  but  to  destroy  their  oppressors — ^to  exterminate 
63."         the  factions  in  power,  who,  after  the  10th  August,  had 
agreed  to  surrender  Paris  to  the  Prussians.''^ 
^^  The  alarm  in  the  capital  soon  became  extreme  :  all  the 

a4eci8ion  public  bodics  declared  their  sittings  permanent;  the 
I  Paris. '"  g^nSrcUe  every  where  called  the  armed  sections  to  their 
posts,  and  the  people  openly  talked  of  the  necessity  of  a 
new  insurrection  to  "  lop  off  the  gangrened  parts  of  the 
national  representation.''  The  Girondists,  who  were 
likely  first  to  suffer,  assembled,  armed,  at  the  house  of 
Valaz^,  one  of  their  number,  where  indecision  and  distrac- 
tion of  opinion  paralysed  all  their  counsels.  The  Jacobins 
were  hardly  less  embarrassed  than  themselves.  Robes- 
pierre himself,  whose  moral  courage  nothing  in  general 
could  daunt,  was  in  the  greatest  possible  alarm,  and 
vehemently  urged  the  immediate  return  of  St  Just  from 
the  army  of  the  north,  to  make  head  against  the  danger.* 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  march  direct  with  the  armed 
force  of  the  sections  upon  the  National  Assembly,  and 
put  to  death  a  hundred  of  the  most  obnoxious  deputies, 
including  the  whole  members  of  the  Gironde.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  this  stroke  might  fail,  and  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  not  yet  sufficiently  efficient 
to  effect  the  great  work  of  the  rapid  extermination  of  the 
jj^^^  counter  revolutionists.  These  doubts  prevailed.  Though 
^"i»- 21,  supported  by  the  municipality,  the  majority  of  the  sections 
o\  S5.  '  or  national  guard,  and  the  armed  multitude,^  they  did  not 
conceive  the  public  mind  yet  ripe  for  a  direct  attack  on 

*  "  La  libert6  est  expos6e  i  de  nouveaux  dangers — ^lee  Actions  se  r^veiUant 
avec  un  caractdre  plus  alarmant  que  jamais.  Les  rassemblemens  pour  le  beurre 
sont  plus  nombreux  et  plus  turbulens  que  jamais,  lorsqu'ils  ont  le  moins  de 
pr^textes — ^une  insurrection  dans  les  prisons,  qui  devait  dclater  hier.  Les 
restes  des  factions,  ou  plutdt  les  factions  toujours  vivantea^  redoublent  d'audace ' 
et  de  perfidie." — ^Robespierre  d  St  Just,  6  PrcUrial,  Ann.  2;  Papien  InidUt, 
ii.  5,  6. 
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the  national  representatives,  where  the  Girondists  still    chap. 
held  the  important  oflSices.     They  resolved,  therefore,  to      ^'' 


limit  their  demands  to  minor  points,  preparatory  to  the     i795. 

grand  attack  which  was  to  overthrow  their  adversaries. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time,  which  consolidated  the 

20 
influence  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  metropolis,  and  tended  Designs  of 

powerfully  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  Revolution.  ^^™^°^®'- 
This  was  the  unsuccessM  attempt  of  Dumourier  to  restore 
the  constitutional  throne.     This  celebrated  general,  who 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Girondists, 
had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  sanguinary  proceedings, 
and  still  more  sanguinary  declarations  of  the  democratic 
leaders,  and  saw  no  safety  for  France  but  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution  of  1791.     He  left  the  com- 
mand of  his  army,  and  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  endea- 
vour to  save  the  life  of  Louis ;  and  when  that  project 
failed  returned  to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the   United   Provinces  and   Great   Britain.     His 
design  was  to  make  an  irruption  into  Holland,  overturn 
the  revolutionary  authorities  in  that  country  ;  to  form  a 
new  government  in  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  raise  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  ;  to  1  jy^^  jh, 
oflfer  the  alliance  of  this  state  to  the  French  government,  lluu^' 
on  condition  of  their  restoring  the  constitution  of  1791  ;  ^''^' 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  march  to  Paris  with  his  own  24^250. 
forces,  and  those  of  the  Belgians,  and  overturn  the  Con-  217.    '  ^' 
vention  and  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins.^ 

Full  of  this  extraordinary  project,  Dumourier,  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  threw  himself  into  the  His  irr^p- 
Dutch  territory.   He  was  at  first  successful,  and  succeeded  Hoto!d  in 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Breda  and  Gertruydenberg ;  SntT** 
but  while  prosecuting  his  career,  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  rout  of  the  French  corps  besieging  Maestricht,  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  victo- 
rious army  to  cover  the  frontiers.     So  great  was  the  con- 
sternation which  immediately  ensued  among  the  Republican 
troops  that  whole  battalions  disbanded  themselves,  and 
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CHAP,    some  of  the  fugitives  fled  as  far  as  Paris,  spreading  the 
^''      most  exaggerated  reports  wherever  they  went.  In  obedience 
'793.     to  the  orders  he  had  received,  Dumourier  retmned  to 
Flanders,  and  fought  a  general  action  with  Prince  Cobourg; 
but  the  Allies  were  successful,  and  the  victory  of  Nerwinde 
compelled  the  French  to  abandon  all  their  conquests  in 
Flanders.   TJiese  events,  the  details  of  which  will  begiren 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  occasioned  an  immediate  rupture 
between  this  general  and  the  Jacobins^.      Danton  was 
immediately  despatched  from  Paris  to  Flanders,  to  watch 
over  and  report  on  his  proceedings.     Shortly  after  the 
battle,  Dumourier  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in 
which  he  drew  too  faithftd  a  picture  of  their  government, 
accusing  them  of  all  the  anardiy  and  disorders  which  had 
prevailed,  and  declaring  them  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  their  more  moderate  colleagues.       This  letter  was 
suppressed  by  the  government ;  but  it  was  circulated  in 
Paris,  and  produced  the  greatest  sensation.      Danton 
A^iTx.     returned  to   the  capital  from  the   army,    and    openly 
Tw.  uu*     denounced  the  "  Traitor  Dumourier,^'  at  the  club  of  the 
1^63,5^'  J^col^ii^s  :  his  head  was  loudly  called  for  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Mig. ij25o,  national  justice  ;   and  the  agitation  occasioned  by  the 
ii2i  113!  '  public  disasters  incessantly  kept  alive  by  the  circulation 
of  the  most  gloomy  reports.^ 

Impelled  by  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own  situation ; 
Dumou-      dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
2^84»in8t  both  thwarted  his  political  wishes,  and  withered  his  mih- 
the  Repub-  ^^y  laurels ;  chagrined  at  the  conduct  of  the  government 
towards  the  Belgians,  who  had  capitulated  on  the  faith 
of  his   assurances,   and  had  subsequently  been  cruelly 
treated  by  their  conquerors,  Dumourier  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  Allied  generals.   In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  design,  he  neither  acted  with  the  vigour  nor 
the  caution  requisite  to  insure  success.     To  his  officers  he 
openly  spoke  of  marching  to  Paris,  as  he  had  recently  before 
spoken  of  marching  to  Brussels  ;  while  the  soldiers  were 
left  to  the  seductions  of  the  Jacobins,  who  found  in 
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them  the  willing  instruments  of  their  ambitious  designs,    chap. 

Dumourier,  as  he  himself  admits,  had  not  the  qualities  : 

requisite  for  the  leader  of  a  party ;  but,  eren  if  he  had     ^793. 
possessed  the  energy  of  Danton,  the  firmness  of  Bouill6, 
or  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  the  current  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  then  too  strong  to  be  arrested  by  any  single 
arm.      Like  Lafayette  and  Pichegru,  he  .was  destined 
to  experience  the  truth   of  the   saying  of  Tacitus, — 
"  Bellis  civilibus  plus  militibus  quam  ducibus  licere."* 
His  power,  great  while  wielding  the  force  of  the  demo-  ^^'^"^^ 
eracy,  crumbled  when  applied  to  coerce  its  fury ;  and  S^-'iv?^*' 
the  leader  of  fifty  thousand  men  speedily  found  himself  258!  Deux' 
deserted  and  proscribed  in  the  midst  of  the  troops  whom  2^)^34. 
he  had  recently  commanded  with  despotic  authority.^ 
The  first  intimation  which  the  Conrention  received  of 

23 

his  designs,  was  from  the  general  himself.  Three  deter-  Hwextiwne 
mined  Jacobins,  Proly,  Pereira,  and  Dubuisson,  had  been  ""p™^*""^- 
sent  to  headquarters  to  obtain  authentic  accounts  of  his 
intentions.  In  a  long  and  animated  discussion  with  them, 
he  openly  avowed  his  views,  and  threatened  the  Conven- 
tion with  the  vengeance  of  his  army.  "  No  peace,''  he 
exclaimed,  "  can  be  made  for  France,  if  we  do  not  destroy 
the  Convention ;  as  long  as  I  have  a  sword  to  wield,  I 
shall  strive  to  overturn  its  rule,  and  the  sanguinary  tribunal 
which  it  has  recently  created.  The  Republic  is  a  mere 
chimera ;  I  was  only  deceived  by  it  for  three  days ;  we 
must  save  our  country,  by  re-establishing  the  throne,  and 
the  constitution  of  1791.  Ever  since  the  battle  of 
Jemappes,  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  triumphs 
obtained  in  so  bad  a  cause.  What  signifies  it  whether 
the  king  is  named  Louis,  James,  or  Philip  1  If  the  lives  ]^^^ 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple  are  endangered,  France  ??.^'%: 

•n       ^^\   /»i  •  TTiii'i  t  Dum.  Mem. 

will  still  find  a  sovereign,  and  I  shall  instantly  march  to  iv..  125, 130. 
Paris  to  avenge  their  death.'' ^  To  the  imprudence  of  this  lm.'  li  57.' 
premature  declaration,  Dumourier,  with  that  mixture  of 

*  ''  In  civil  war  the  Boldiers  have  more  power  than  the  generala" — Tacitus, 
Hist,  ii  44. 
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CHAP,    warmth  and  facility  which  distinguished  his  character, 

! added  the  still  greater  fault  of  letting  the  commission's, 

*^^^  thus  possessed  of  his  intentions,  depart  for  Paris,  where 
they  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  Convention  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  them. 

Instant  measures  were  taken  to  counteract  the  designs 
Damoarier  of  SO  formidable  an  opponent.     Proceeding  with  the  deci- 
commissioii-  siou  and  rapidity  which  in  civil  dissensions  are  indispen- 
SiT/e^tion.  sable  to  success,  they  summoned  him  to  appear  at  their 
April  2.      jjj^j,^  ^j^^  Qjj  i^g  failure  to  obey,  despatched  four  commis- 
sioners, with  instructions  to  bring  him  before  them,  or 
arrest  him  in  the  middle  of  his  army.   Dumourier  received 
these  representatives  in  the  midst  of  his  staff;  they  read 
to  him  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  commanding  his 
instant  attendance  at  their  bar :  he  refused  to  comply, 
alleging,  as  an  excuse,  the  important  duties  with  whidi 
he  was  intrusted,  and  promising  to  render  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  at  some  future  time.     The  representatives 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  his  submission,  the  example  of  the 
Roman  generals.     "  We  deceive  ourselves,'*  rephed  he, 
"  in  alleging  as  an  apology  for  our  crimes  the  virtues  of 
the  ancients.    The  Romans  did  not  murder  Tarquin ;  they 
established  a  republic,  governed  by  wise  laws  ;  they  had 
neither  a  Jacobin  club  nor  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal.    We 
live  in  the  days  of  anarchy ;  tigers  demand  my  head ;  I  will 
not  give  it  them.''    "  Citizen-General,"  said  Camier,  the 
1  Dnm.       leading  representative,  "will  you  obey  the  decreeof  the  Con- 
m^m,     vention,  and  repair  to  Paris  V — "  Not  at  present^"  replied 
X  *2^^'  Dumourier. — "  I  declare  you  then  suspended  firom  your 
^'  'f^j  functions,  and  order  the  soldiers  to  arrest  your  person.'' — 
m  Toni.  «  This  is  too  much !"  exclaimed  the  general ;  and  calling  in 
Ti.118',119;  his  hussars,  he  arrested  the  representatives  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  delivered  them  as  hostages  to  the  Austrian  general.^ 
The  die  being  now  cast,  Dumourier  prepared  to  follow 
up  his  design  of  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Public  opinion,  in  his  army,  was  strongly  divided :  the 
corps  attached  to  his  person  were  ready  to  go  all  lengths 
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in  his  support ;  those  of  an  opposite  tendency  regarded    chap. 


XI. 


him  as  a  traitor ;  the  majority,  as  in  all  dvil  conyulsions, 
were  indifferent,  and  ready  to  side  with  the  victorious     ^793. 
party.   But  the  general  wanted  the  firm  hand  requisite  to  His  Man 
guide  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  feelings  of  the  ""^  ^^' 
most  energetic  of  his  soldiers  were  hostile  to  his  designs. 
He  set  out  for  Cond^  with  the  intention  of  delivering  it 
to  the  Austrians,  according  to  agreement,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  sincerity  ;  but  having  encountered  a  body  of  troops, 
headed  by  a  young  officer  destined  to  future  celebrity, 
Davoitst,  adverse  to  his  designs,  who  opposed  his  progress, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  only  escaped  by 
abandoning  his  horse,   which  refused  to  leap  a  ditch. 
With  heroic  courage  he  endeavoured,  the  following  day, 
with  an  escort  of  Austrian  hussars,  attended  by  a  few  faith- 
ful officers,  among  whom  were  the  daughters  of  M.  Femig, 
in  uniform  and  male  attire,  to  regain  his  camp;  but  the  sight  ^ 
of  the  foreign  uniforms  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  162, 170?' 
French  soldiers ;  the  artillery  first  abandoned  his  cause,  and,  If^aie, 
soon  after,  their  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  infantry,  f^  ^ 
Dumourier  with  difficulty  regained  the  Austrian  lines,  where  Thf/^^26 
fifteen  hundred  followers  only  joined  his  standard.     The  ^-  ^n^^- 
remainder  of  the  army  coUcK^ed  in  an  intrenched  camp  Lam.  Hik 
at  Famars,  where,  shortly  after.  General  Dampierre,  by  347. 
authority  of  the  Convention,  assumed  the  command.^ 

The  failure  of  this,  as  of  every  other  conspiracy,  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  French  capital  contesto 
Terrror,  often  greatest  when  the  danger  is  past,  prepared  ^Xte* 
the  people  to  take  the  most  desperate  measures  for  the  JTm/**^ 
public  safety  ;  the  defection  of  Dumourier  to  the  Austrians  ^**^  ^^• 
gave  the  violent  revolutionists  the  immense  advantage  of 
representing  their  adversaries  as,  in  reality,  enemies  to 
the  cause  of  France.      During  the  first  fervour  of  the 
alarm,  the  Jacobins  denounced  their  old  enemies,  the 
Girondists,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  public  calamities,  and 
actually  fixed  the  10th  March  for  a  general  attack  upon 
the  leaders  of  that  party  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislature. 
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CHAP.    The  ConyentioD  had  declared  its  sittings  pennanent,  on 
account  of  the  public  dangers ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 


1793.  9tit  it  ^ag  determined  at  the  secret  committees,  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliers,  on  the  following  daj, 
to  close  the  barriers,  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and  march  in 
two  columns  with  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs  upon  the 
Convention.  The  agitation  was  unparalleled  at  the  former 
great  centre  of  insurrection.  Night  and  day  they  sat 
debating  in  their  vast  and  gloomy  hall ;  but  such  was  the 
vehemence  of  the  members,  and  the  burst  of  indignation 
against  Dumourier,  that  scarce  any  orator  could  be  heard 
at  the  tribune,  and  the  debates  exhibit  only  a  series  of 
passionate  exclamations  and  vehement  interruptions.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  repaired 
to  their  posts;  but  the  Girondists,  informed  of  their 
danger,  abstained  from  joining  the  Convention  at  the 
dangerous  period ;  the  sections  and  national  guard  hesi- 
tated to  join  the  insurgents ;  Beumonville,  minister  of 
war,  marched  against  the  faubourgs  at  the  head  of  a  faithful 
battalion  of  troops  from  Brest,  and  a  heavy  rain  cooled 
the  revolutionary  ardour  of  the  multitude.  Potion,  looking 
at  the  watery  sky,  exclaimed — "  It  wiU  come  to  nothing ; 
ji^bS;^""  there  will  be  no  insurrection  to-night."  *  The  plot  failed, 
iSi^^Mt.  *^^  ^*^  failure  postponed,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  commence- 
it^*  65**^'  ^®°*  ^^  *^®  Reign  of  Terror.  By  such  slender  means 
Th.  iv.  76.  was  it  possible,  at  that  period,  to  have  arrested  the  dis- 
x.^,24."'  orders  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  on  such  casual  incidents 
did  the  most  momentous  changes  depend.^ 

The  conspirators,   astonished  at  the  absence  of  the 

Abortive     Giroudists  from  the  Convention  during  the  critical  period, 

S'S^jl?^    broke  out  into  the  loudest  invectives  against  them  for 

S&13.    their  defection.     "  They  were  constantly  at  their  posts," 

they  exclaimed,  "  when  the  object  was  to  save  Louis 

Capet,  but  they  hid  themselves  when  the  country  was  at 

stake."     On  the  following  day,  all  Paris  resounded  with 

the  failure  of  the  conspiracy;    and  Vergniaud,  taking 

advantage  of  the  general  consternation,  denounced  in  the 
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Convention  the  Committee  of  Insurrection  which  had    chap. 

XI 

supported  the  intended  massacre,  and  moved  that  the 


papers  of  the  club  should  be  seized,  and  the  members  of     ^793. 
the  committee  arrested.      "  We  march/'  he  exclaimed, 
''  from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and  from  amnesties  to  crimes. 
The  great  body  of  citizens  are  so  blinded  by  their  frequent 
occurrence,  that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturbances 
with  the  grand  national  movement  in  favour  of  freedom, 
regard  the  violence  of  brigands  as  the  efforts  of  energetic 
minds,  and  consider  robbery  itself  as  indispensable  for 
public  safety.     You  are  free,  say  they ;  but  unless  you 
think  like  us,  we  will  denounce  you  as  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people.     You  are  free  ;  but  unless  you 
bow  before  the  idol  which  we  worship,  we  will  deliver  you 
up  to  their  violence.     You  are  free ;  but  unless  you  join 
with  us  in  persecuting  those  whose  probity  or  talents  we 
dread,  we  wiU  abandon  you  to  their  fury.    Citizens,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  dread,  thai  the  RevolutioUy  like 
Saturriy  wiU  successively  devour  ail  its  progeny ^  a/nd 
finaMy  leave  only  despotism,  with  ail  the  ccdamities  which 
it  produces/'*     These  prophetic  words  produced  some 
impression ;  but,  as  usual,  the  Convention  did  nothing  J^J^^J'' 
adequate  to  arrest  the  evils  which  it  anticipated.     Some  Mig.  i.m 
of  the  conspirators  were   apprehended    on   charges  of  Lac.  ii.  64'. 
sedition ;  but  their  trials  led  to  no  result  unfavourable  to  x^se^ae. 
the  violence  of  democracy.^ 

Danton  and  the  Jacobins  made  an  immediate  use  of 
the  agitation   produced  by   these  events,   to  urge  the  propowdfor 
establishment  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  "  in  order  S^od^^th- 
to  defend  from  internal  enemies  the  relations  of  those  ^^^  g 
who  were  combating  foreign  aggression  on  the  frontiers.^' 
The  former  tribunal  established  under  this  name  had 
been  suppressed,  as  too  dilatory  in  its  proceedings,  after 
the  massacres  of  September ;  but  the  vehement  passions 

*  "  Bella  per  Emathios  plusquam  ciTilia  campos^ 

Jusque  datum  sceleri,  canimufi,  populumque  potentem 
In  SU&  victrici  conyersum  viscera  dextrft." 

LuoAN,  Phanalia,  1 1. 
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CHAP,    now  abroad  gave  the  Jacobins  the  entire  command  of  the 
^'      Convention.     This  tribunal,  as  proposed  to  be  re-estab- 
1793.     lished,  differed  in  one  important  particular  from  the 
former.     The  judges  and  public  officers  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated, not  by  the  sections  of  Paris,  but  bj  the  Execatiye 
Council,  and  the  juries  by  the  Convention.     Thus  the 
court  was  nothing  but  an  engine  of  awful  power  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council  of  government,  resting 
on  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  to  exterminate  their 
opponents.     It  was  empowered  to  take  cognisance  of 
every  anti-revolutionary  enterprise,  every  attempt  against 
liberty,  equality,  the  unity  or  indivisibility  of  the  Republic, 
the  internal  or  external  security  of  the  state,  and  of  all 
conspiracies  tending  to  re-establish  royalty,  or  any  autho- 
rity derogatory  to  freedom,  equality,  or  the  sovereignty  of 
1  Decree     ^^^  peoplc,  whether  the  accused  were  civil  or  military 
J^J^'     functionaries  or  simple  citizens.     The  judgments  of  the 
March  10!    court  wcre  final,  and  to  be  instantly  executed,  and  the 
54"  b.  whole  estates,  heritable  and  movable,  of  those  condemned 


XXV, 


to  death,  were  to  be  confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.^ 

Agitation,  as  usual,  was  resorted  to,  to  insure  the 

vehemint    succcss  of  this  sauguiuary  project.     A  repast  was  pro- 

^^^J^t  vided  for  the  people  at  the  Halle-au-B16 ;  and  the  galleries 

MiSiy.  "    of  thie  Convention  were  filled  with  the  partisans  of  the 

M*fchi6.    Jacobins,  heated  with  wine,  and  prepared  to  applaud 

every  extravagance  of  their  leaders.     Lindet  read  the 

prqjet  of  tHe  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  tribunal. 

It  bore  that  it  should  be  ^^  composed  of  nine  members 

appointed  by  the  Convention,  liberated  from  all  legal 

forms,  authorised  to  convict  on  any  evidence,  divided  into 

two  permanent  divisions,  and  entitled  to  prosecute  either 

on  the  requisition  of  the  Convention,  or  of  their  own 

authority,  all  those  who  either  by  their  opinions  misled 

the  people,  or,  by  the  situations  they  occupied  under  the 

old  regime,  recalled  the  usurped  privileges  of  despots." 

When  this  appalling  prqjet  was  read,  the  most  violent 

murmurs  broke  out  on  the  right,  which  were  speedily 
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drowned  in  the  loud  applauses  of  the  galleries  and  the    chap. 
left.     "  I  would  rather  die,"  exclaimed  Vergniaud,  "  than      ^^* 


consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  worse  than  the     ^793. 
Venetian  Inquisition." — "  Tdte  your  choice,"  answered 
Amar,  "  between  such  a  measure  and  an  insurrection." — 
"  My  inclination  for  revolutionary  power,"  said  Cambon, 
"  is  sufficiently  known  ;  but  if  the  people  may  be  deceived 
in  their  elections,  are  not  we  equally  likely  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  choice  we  make  of  the  judges  ?  and  if  so,  what 
insupportable  tyrants  shall  we  then   have  created  for 
ourselves!"     The  tumult  became  frightful;  the  evening 
approached ;  the  Convention,  worn  out  with  exertion,  was 
yielding  to  violence — ^the  members  of  the  Plain  were 
beginning  to  retire,  and  the  Jacobins  loudly  calling  for  a 
decision  by  open  vote,  when  F^raud  exclaimed,  "  Yes ! 
let  us  give  our  votes  publicly,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
known  to  the  world  ^e  men  who  would  assassinate  inno- 
cence under  cover  of  the  law."     This  bold  apostrophe 
recalled  the  yielding  centre  to  their  post ;  and,  contrary  iHi8t.parL 
to  all  expectation,  it  was  resolved  that  the  trials  should  jj^^^^- 
take  place  by  jury;  that  the  jurors  should  be  chosen  Marohu' 
from  the  departments ;  and  that  they  should  be  named  72.  ^^'    ' 
by  the  Convention.^ 

After  this  unexpected  success,  the  Girondists  proposed 
that  the  Convention  should  adjourn  for  an  hour ;  but  The  ReVo- 
Danton,  who  was  fearftd  lest  the  influence  of  terror  and  l^b^is 
agitation  should  subside  even  in  that  short  interval,  raised  jS^^fS^' 
his  powerful  voice.     "  I  summon,"  said  he,  in  a  voice,  of 
thunder,  "  all  good  citizens  to  their  places."   The  members 
who  had  risen  instantly  sat  down.     "  What,  citizens!" 
he  continued,  ^^  can  you  separate  without  having  adopted 
the  measures  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  Republic  ?     I 
feel  how  indispensable  it  is  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  strike  terror  into  the  counter  revolutionists ;  for  it  is 
they  who  have  rendered  a  revolutionary  tribunal  neces- 
sary.    It  is  for  their  interest  that  it  should  exist,  for  it 
will  supersede  the  last  appeal  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
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CHAP,    people.      Snatch  them  yourselyes  from  public  indigna- 
tion ;  humanity  demands,  policy  counsels  it.     Nothing  is 


1793.     more  difficult  than  to  define  a  political  crime ;  but  is  it 
not  indispensable  that  extraordinary  laws,  beyond  the 
pale  of  social  institutions,  should  oyerawe  the  wicked, 
and  for  ever  crush  the  efibrts  of  the  rebels  ?       The 
public  safety  requires  great  measures  and  terrible  instru- 
ments.    I  see  no  medium  between  ordinary  forms  and  a 
revolutionary   tribunal.     We   must   instantly  complete 
the  formation  of  these  laws,  destined  to  strike  terror  into 
the  internal  enemies  of  the  Revolution.     They  must  be 
arbitrary,  because  they  cannot  be  precise ;  because,  how 
terrible  soever  they  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  those 
popular  executions  which  now,  as  in  September,  would  be 
the  consequence  of  any  delay  in  the  execution  of  justice. 
After  having  organised  this  tribunal,  we  must  organise  an 
energetic  executive  power,  which  may  be  in  immediate 
contact  with  you,   and  put  at  your  disposal  all  your 
resources  in  men  and  money.   Let  us  profit  by  the  errors 
of  our  predecessors,  and  do  that  which  the  Legislative 
Assembly  has  not  ventured  to  do.     There  is  no  medium 
between  ordinary   forms  and  a  revolutionary  tribunal 
Let  us  be  terrible,  to  prevent  the  people  from  becoming 
so ;  let  us  organise  a  tribunal,  not  which  shall  do  good — 
that  is  impossible  ;  but  which  shall  do  the  least  evil  that 
is  possible,  to  the  efiect  that  the  sword  of  the  law  may 
descend  upon  all  its  enemies.      To-day,  then,  let  us 
complete  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  to-morrow  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  the  day  after,  the  departure  of  our 
commissioners  for  the  departments.   Calumniate  me  if  yon 
will,  but  let  my  memory  perish,  provided  the  Repubhc  is 
saved."   "  I  demand  the  appel  nominal"  cried  Vergniaud, 
^o^(w  « that  we  may  know  who  are  the  men  who  continually 
Hist  Pari.'  make  use  of  the  name  of  liberty  to  destroy  it.''     But  it 
u^.  riist'  was  all  in  vain.^    The  Convention,  overwhelmed  by  terror, 
3^3.^"' ""'  passed  the  decree  as  proposed  by  Lindet,  investing  the 
new  tribunal  with  the  despotic  powers  which  were  after- 


^  Lac.  ii. 
202.    Hist 
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wards  exercised  with  such  ruinous  effect  on  many  of  its    chap. 
own  members.  * 


Fouquier  Tinville  was  the  public  accuser  in  the  Revo-  ^^^^* 
lutionary  Tribunal ;  and  his  name  soon  became  as  ter-  chmfrterof 
rible  as  that  of  Robespierre  to  all  France.  He  was  fi3i^^te 
bom  in  Picardy,  and  exhibited  a  combination  of  qualities  J^^"*" 
so  extraordinary  that,  if  it  had  not  been  established  by 
undoubted  testimony,  it  would  hare  been  deemed  fabu- 
lous. Sombre,  cruel,  suspicious,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
merit  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  ever  ready  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  innocence,  he  appeared  insensible  to  every 
sentiment  of  compassion  or  equity.  Justice  in  his  eyes 
consisted  in  condemning ;  an  acquittal  was  the  source  of 
profound  vexation  :  he  was  never  happy  unless  he  had 
secured  the  conviction  of  all  the  accused.  He  exhibited 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
ardour.  He  seemed  to  consider  his  personal  credit  as 
involved  in  the  decision  on  their  guilt ;  their  firmness 
and  calm  demeanour  in  presence  of  their  judges  inspired 
him  with  transports  of  rage.  But  with  all  this  hatred 
for  all  that  is  most  esteemed  among  men,  he  showed  him- 
self equally  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  fortune,  or  the 
sweetness  of  domestic  life.  He  required  no  species  of 
recreation  :  women,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  the 
theatre^  were  alike  indifferent  to  him.  Sober  and  sparing 
in  diet,  he  never  indulged  in  any  bacchanalian  excess, 

*  The  decree  of  the  Ck>ny6xition  was  in  these  terms: — "There  shall  be 
established  at  Paris  an  Extraordinary  Criminal  Revolutionaiy  Tribunal.  It 
shall  take  cognisance  of  every  attempt  against  liberty,  equalily,  the  miity  or 
indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  the  internal  or  external  security  of  the  state,  of 
all  conspiracies  tending  to  the  re-establishment  of  royalty,  or  hostile  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  whether  the  accused  are  public  functionaries,  ciyil 
or  military,  or  private  individuals.  The  members  of  the  juiy  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Convention ;  the  judges,  the  public  accuser,  the  two  substitutes,  shall 
be  named  by  it;  the  tribunal  shall  decide  on  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the 
jury;  the  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  without  appeal,  and  the  effects  of  the 
condemned  shall  be  confiscated  to  the  Bepublic."  The  Qirondists  laboured 
hard  to  introduce  the  clause  allowing  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  be 
tried  in  that  court,  with  a  view  to  the  trial  of  Marat  before  it ;  the  same  clause 
was  afterwards  made  the  means  of  conducting  almost  all  of  themselves  to 
the  scaffold.— See  Hist,  de  la  Com,  ii.  209,  210 ;  and  Mowitew,  March  11, 1793. 
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CHAP,    excepting  when  with  the  Judges  of  the  Reyolutionaiy 
Tribunal  he  celebrated  what  thej  termed  ^feu  defile 


1793.  ^{^^  ^^  ^  sitting  at  which  all  the  accused  were  con- 
demned :  he  then  gave  way  to  intemperance.  His 
power  of  undergoing  fatigue  was  unbounded :  he  was 
seldom  to  be  seen  at  the  clubs  or  any  public  meeting  : 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  the  theatre  of  all  his 
exertions.  The  sole  recreation  which  he  allowed  himself 
was  to  behold  his  victims  perish  on  the  scaffold  :  he  con- 
fessed that  that  spectacle  had  great  attractions.  He 
might,  during  the  period  of  his  power,  have  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  :  he  remained  to  the  last  poor ;  and  his 
wife  is  said  to  have  died  of  famine.  His  lodgings  were 
destitute  of  every  comfort ;  their  whole  furniture  after  his 
death  did  not  sell  for  twenty  pounds.  No  seduction 
could  influence  him  ;  he  was  literally  inaccessible  to  all  the 
iHirt.de  u  ordinary  desires  of  men.  Nothing  roused  his  mind  but  the 
215,  hxi,  prospect  of  inflicting  death,  and  then  his  animation  was 
such  that  his  countenance  became  radiant  and  expressive.^ 
_  The  Jacobins  were  for  a  moment  disconcerted  by  the 

32 

War  in  u    failure  of  their  conspiracy  :  but  the  war  in  la  Vend^, 
bi^  out  which  broke  out  about  this  period,  and  rapidly  made  the 
^**^  ^^'    most  alarming  progress,  soon  reinvested  them  with  their 
former  ascendency  over  the  populace.     The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  this  district,  its  simple  manners,  patri- 
archal habits,  remote  situation,  and  resident  proprietors, 
rendered  it  the  natural  centre  of  the  royalist   spirit, 
which  the  execution  of  Louis  had  roused  to  the  highest 
degree  throughout  all  France.     The  nobles  and  clergy 
not  having  emigrated  from  its  provinces,  were  there  in 
sufficient  force  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
towns,  and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.     The  two  most 
■  HistPtei.  powerful  passions  of  the  human  mind,  religious  fervour 
191 '  ^lL    *^^  popular  ambition,  were  rapidly  brought  into  coUi- 
ii.  63, 64.    sion  :   a  war  of  extermination  was  the  result,  and  a 

u'      J  252 

263.'  *     '  million  of  Frenchmen  perished  in  the  strife  of  the  factions 
contending  for  dominion.  ^     But  the  details  of  this  war, 
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SO  glorious  in  its  character,  so  interesting  in  its  details,    chap. 

so  heart-rending  in  its  result,  require  a  separate  chapter  ;  ! — 

ail  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  notice  it,  as  materiallj      ^^93. 
augmenting  the  general  agitation,  and  adding  to  the 
strength  which  the  Jacobin  faction  derived  from  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Assailed  by  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  dangers,  the 
Convention  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures,  and  vigoroiu 
the  Jacobins  resorted  to  their  usual  means  to  agitate  and  ^^^ea- 
sway  the  public  mind.     The  powers  of  the  Revolutionary  m^  12 
Tribunal  were  augmented  ;  instead  of  proceeding  on  a  *°*  ^^• 
decree  of  the  Convention,  as  the  warrant  for  judging  of 
an  accused  person,   it  was  empowered  to  accuse  and 
jtidge  at  the  same  time.     All  the  Sans-Culottes  were 
directed  to  be  armed  with  a  pike  and  a  fiisil,  at  the 
expense  of  the  opulent  classes  ;  a  forced  loan  of  a  mil- 
liard (£40,000,000)  was  ordered  to  be  exacted  from  those 
persons  possessed  of  any  property,  and  extraordinary  taxes 
were  levied  in  every  department,  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  revolutionary  conmiissioners.     The  municipality  of 
Paris  demanded  the  imposition  of  a  maximum  on  the 
price  of  provisions — ^a  demand  certain  of  popularity  with 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  refusal  of  which  increased  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of  the  Convention.     At 
the  same  time  another  decree  was  passed,  which  imposed 
upon  all  proprietors   an  extraordinary  war-tax  :    and 
a  third,  which  organised  forty-one  commissions,  of  two 
members  each,  to  go  down  to  the  departments,  armed 
with  full  powers  to  enforce  the  recruiting,  disarm  the 
refractory,  seize  all  the  horses  destined  for  the  purposes 
of  luxury — ^in  a  word,  exercise  the  most  despotic  sove-  ^^^^  26 
reignty.     These  commissioners  generally  exercised  their  ^^jS- *'^' 
powers  with  the  utmost  rigour  ;  and  being  armed  with  248, 249/  ' 
irresistible  authority,  and  supported  by  the  whole  revolu-  m,  m, 
tionary  party,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  fron  net  in  \i^65,^ 
which  France  was  enveloped  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.^ 
But  all  these  measures,  energetic  and  vigorous  as  they 
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CHAP,    were,  and  materially  as  they  aflfected  the  future  progress 

; —  of  the  Revolution,  yielded  in  moment  to  that  which  the 

^^®^*     Jacobins  shortly  after  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the 
Important    feaTs  aud  weakness  of  the  Conyention.    This  was  embodied 
tei^Se"  in  two  decrees,  by  the  first  of  which,  passed  on  the  21st 
S^S'ci^  of  March,  it  was  enacted  that  in  every  commune  of  the 
wvSutil)^*  Republic  of  France,  and  in  every  section  of  a  commune 
»7j^-     which  was  divided  into  sections,  there  should  be  formed 
March  21.    at  the  same  hour,  over  the  whole  of  France,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants,  a  committee  of  twelve  persons, 
—  of  which  committee  no  noble  or  ecclesiastic,  or  agent 
or  dependent  of  a  noble  or  ecclesiastic,   could  be  a 
member — ^who  were  empowered  instantly  to  arrest  every 
person  within  its  bounds  who  was  suspected  of  being  a 
foreigner  or  emigrant,  or  one  of  the  individuals  included 
in  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  who  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
joined to  leave  the  territory  of  the  commune  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that  of  the   Republic  in  eight  days, 
under  pain  of  being  sentenced  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys 
in  irons.     Every  such  person  taken  in  tumult  or  insur- 
rection, was  declared  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
As  the  election  of  these  commissioners  in  the  communes, 
particularly  in   the  towns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
extreme  Jacobin  party,  the  effect  of  this  decree  was  to 
invest  that  party,  in  all  the  48,000  communes  of  France, 
with  the  right   of  making  domiciliary  visits   in   every 
house,   under  pretence  of  searching  for  foreigners  or 
emigrants  who  had  not  returned  within  the  time  specified 
in  former  decrees,  and  throwing  them  into  prison,  or,  in 
the  event  of  any  resistance  or  disturbance,  sentencing 
them  at  once  to  death.     As  the  proceedings  of  these 
committees  in  arresting  were  subject  to  no  review  what- 
ever, and  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  which  were  soon 
M^^i     ^^^T  wli^re  established  in  imitation  of  the  one  in  the 
Hist  Pari,  capital,  supported  all  their  proceedings,  this  decree,  in 
isr'     '    effect,  gave  the  Jacobins  the  entire  command  of  the  life 
and  liberty  of  every  man  in  France.^ 
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The  other  decree,  which  passed  on  the  25th  of  the    chap. 

same  month,  was  attended  with  still  more  momentous  '. 

consequences,  as  it  established  the  famous  Committee,      ^793. 
for  the  general  government  of  the  kingdom,  of  General  j^^* 
Depencb  and  Public   Safety.      Barfere   opened   the  ^^j^ 
subject  with  a  gloomy  representation  of  the  state  of  the  g^*^^ 
Republic,  threatened  as  it  was  with  invasion  in  Flanders,  Defence, 
and  insurrection  in  la  Vend^  and  in  Lyons.     "  I  sum- 
mon you,"  said  he,  "in  the  name  of  the  public  salvation, 
to  unite  to  save  yourselves  in  saving  your  country.     It 
is  in  vain,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  provinces, 
to  talk  of  convoking  the  primary  assemblies.     We  must 
concentrate  power,  and  not  divide  it ;  no  authority  must 
exist  which  does  not  flow  fix)m  the  representatives  of 
the  people."     Barbaroux  in  vain  resisted  this  proposal : 
it  was  cheered  nearly  unanimously.     On  the  day  follow-  Maich  25. 
ing,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Isnard,  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  general  defence  and  of  public  safety.     It 
was  to  consist  of  twenty-five  members,  and  to  be  charged 
with  "  the  preparation  and  proposing  of  all  the  laws  and 
measures  necessary  for  the  exterior  and  interior  defence 
of  the  Republic."     The  executive  council  was  ordered  to 
give  every  assistance  and  information  to  this  committee. 
Its  composition,  however,  showed  that  the  contest  of  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  was  still   undecided,   for  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  were  appointed  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  members  of  the  committee.*     At  the  same 
time,  Gohier  was  named  to  succeed  Danton  in  the  office  ^  ^"V,?"^ 

.  y  n  '  TXV,  139, 

of  minister  of  justice,  as  the  transference  of  Danton  to  i^i.  mmu- 
the  Committee  was  likely  to  absorb  his  whole  time  and  Mueh. 
attention.^ 

*  The  origmal  members  of  this  committee  were  Robe&fpierre,  P^on^Duboia- 
Cnmce,  Qeii8omi6y  Guyton-Moryeau,  Barbaroiu,  Ruhl,  Yeigniaud,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  Buzot,  Delmas,  Quadet,  Condoroet,  Br6ard,  Camus,  Prieur  (de  la 
Mame,)  Camille-Desmoulins,  Bar^,  Qoinette,  Danton,  Sidyee,  la  Source, 
Cambiic^rds,  Isnard,  Jean  Debrez.  The  Qirondists  at  this  time  had  the 
migority  in  its  members. — Hittoire  PaarlemerUaire,  xxxv.  141. 

t  By  a  wTignlftr  coinddenoe,  the  author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire  the  eztensiye  and  valuable  collection  of  revolutionary  tracts  and 
VOL.  II.  2  M 
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CHAP.        Several  measures,  almost  overlooked  during  the  dreadful 

^'      crash  of  events  which  soon  followed,  passed  the  Conven- 

1793.     tion  without  attracting  much  notice  during  this  period  of 

lAws^ir     anxiety  and  alarm,  but  all  tending,  in  a  remarkable  man- 

SnSl^    ner,  to  augment  the  despotic  power  now  daily  and  more 

«^^^    ,  rapidly  bein£:  centralised  in  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  Paris. 

priests,  and         x        */  o 

suspected     Ou  the  26th  of  March  it  was  decreed  that  the  whole 
clergy  and  noblesse,  with  their  servants  and  retainers, 
should  be  disarmed,  as  being  ail  persons  suspected ;  that 
the  searches  might  be  made  during  the  night ;   and  that, 
if  they  again  acquired  arms,  they  should  be  imprisoned. 
Mucii27.    On  the  27th,  additional  powers  were  conferred  on  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  and  all  inferior  tribunals  were 
directed  to  send  a  list  of  their  accused  persons  to  the  cen- 
tral court  at  Paris,  to  see  if  they  should  be  selected  for 
trial  there.      On  the  same  day  a  decree  was  passed, 
1  Decrees,    ordering  every  householder  in  France,  within  three  days, 
27S  i^h.  *^  *®^  ^  ^*  ^^  *^®  outside  of  his  house,  of  all  the  per- 
Hist  Pari  sons  resident  or  lodging  there ;  compelling  them,  within  the 
m!     '    same  time,  to  send  a  duplicate  of  their  lists  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commune  or  section.^ 

During  the  period  that  the  contest  with  Dumourier  was 
Vehement    goiug  ou,  Marat  in  his  journal,  and  the  Jacobins  in  their 
^Si^roo-   debates,  thundered  in  the   loudest  terms   against  that 
0^^?""    general  and  his  counter-revolutionary  designs.     But  when 
A^'ius!!***  his  arrest  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  and 
flight  into  Austrian  Flanders,  became  known  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  April,  the  agitation  rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 
At  the  municipality  the  scene  was  stormy  beyond  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  legislature,  on  the  motion  of  Danton, 
decreed,  amidst  the  most  vehement  agitation,  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  a  camp  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  from  which  all  nobles  and 
ex-nobles  were  to  be  rigidly  excluded.    At  the  same  time 
a  maximum  was  fixed  on  the  price  of  bread  ;  the  difference 

journals  formed  by  Gohier  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  Convention,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  them  in  his  interesting  labours. 
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of  stLch  price  and  the  cost  of  production  being  to  be  laid    chap. 
as  a  tax  on  the  rich.     The  Jacobins  took  adyantage  of  the      ^' 


general  consternation  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  new     ^793. 
committee  of  nine  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation.     To  achieve  this  great  object,  they 
held  out  the  most  violent  threats  against  the  Convention. 
"  We  shall  never  succeed,"  said  Robespierre  the  younger  at 
the  Jacobin  dub,  **  in  defeating  the  designs  of  our  enemies 
as  long  as  we  speak  only,  and  do  not  act     Roland  is 
not  yet  arrested :  he  has  even  received  honours  from  his 
section.     The  Convention  has  shown  itself  incapable  of 
governing  :  we  must  attack  its  leaders.     Citizens,  come 
not  here  to  oflPer  your  arms  and  your  lives— come  to 
demand  the  blood  of  the  criminals.     Let  the  good  citizens 
unite  in  their  sections ;   let  them  rouse  public  opinion  as  ^-^^J™^ 
strongly  as  possible,  and  come  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven-  bms,  5th 
tion  to  demand  the  arrest  of  the  infidel  deputies.     It  is  No.  389. 
by  such  measures  alone  that  you  can  save  the  Republic.''^ 
Strengthened  by  these  menaces,  the  Jacobins  next  day 
brought  forward  in  the  Convention  the  proposal  for  the  Appoint- 
establishment  of  a  committee  with  a  right  to  deliberate  in  c^^tto? 
secret,  and  armed  with  despotic  powers.     Buzot,  on  the  bJ^I, 
part  of  the  Girondists,  strongly  opposed  this  proposal,  but  ^^  ^• 
the  Plain,  or  neutrals,  joined  the  Jacobins,  "  We  must,^' 
said  Marat, ''  adopt  a  great  measure  for  the  public  salva- 
tion.    The  torpor  of  the  executive,  its  negligence  in  regard 
to  the  armies,  its  evident  connivance  with  the  traitorous 
generals,    call    for  the   instant    adoption    of  vigorous 
measures.     Talk  not  of  dictators !     A4ictator  is  a  single 
man  vested  with  absolute  power  :   what  is  now  proposed 
is  a  committee  of  nine  men,  appointed  by  the  Convention, 
and  capable  of  being  dissolved  at  any  moment  by  it.   And 
who  are  the  men  who  now  declaim  against  a  dictator  1 
The  very  men  who  strove  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  Roland.     Very  possibly  even  this  committee 
may  not  prove  suJKciently  powerful :    it  is  by  violence 
alone  that  liberty  is  to  be  established ;   and  the  time  has 
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CHAP,    come  when  we  must  organise  the  despotism  of  liberty  to 
overturn  the  despotism  of  Ungs!^    Load  applause  from 


i7fl3.     the  galleries  and  the  extreme  left  followed  these  worda, 
and  amidst  the  general  transport,  the  awful  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation  was  established.*     On  the  same  day — 
an  ominous  conjunction !  —  the  new  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal commenced  its  sittings,  and  immediately  condemned 
,  BuUetm    ^^^  Guizot  Dumollaus,  an  emigrant,  accused  of  having 
^Tribunal  been  found  in  arms  in  France  contrary  to  the  law  of  23d 
No.1.  HiBL  October,  to  the  punishment  of  death.     He  was  executed 
m^m,'   four  hours  afterwards,  protesting. he  had  never  heard  of 
the  law  till  his  sentence  was  pronounced.^ 

Alarmed  by  the  commencement  of  punishment  by  this 
iiieGkon.  formidable  tribunal,  and  by  the  constant  succession  of 
dH^i^   orators  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who  loudly  demanded  at 
^mt^    the  bar  the  immediate  denunciation  of  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Gensonne,  Brissot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Gbonde,  with  threats  of  instant  insurrection  if 
they  were  not  forthwith  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,t  the  Girondists  resolved  on  a  last  effort 
to  rescue  their  party  from  the  destruction  with  which  it 
was  menaced.    Meanwhile,  however,  they  were  anticipated 
April  8.      by  the  Jacobins,  who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the 
denunciation  of  the  Duke   of  Orleans  and  the  whole 
•  HwLPari.  Giroudists  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  along  with  Dumou- 
W     '    rier.     This  was  the  commencement  of  the  terrible  strife 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  latter  party.^ 

"A  powerful  faction,"  said  Robespierre,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, "  combines  with  the  tyrants  of  Europe  to  give  us  a 
king,  with  a  species  of  aristocratic  constitution.     It  pro- 

*  The  persons  chosen  for  this  committee  were  Bardrey  Delmas,  Br^ard, 
Cambon,  Jean  Debrez,  Danton,  Guyton-Moryeau,  Treilhard,  and  Delacroix. 
—Hist.  Pari  xxv.  807. 

t  "  L'orateur  de  la  Section  Mauoonseil : — '  Depuis  assez  longtemps  la  voiz 
publique  vous  d^signe  les  Yei^gniaud,  les  Quadet,  lea  Gensonn^,  les  Bris- 
sot, les  Barbaroux,  les  Louvet,  les  Biuot,  ftc.  Qu'attendez-vous  pour  les 
frapper  du  d6cret  d'accusation  ?  Vous  mettez  Dumourier  hors  la  loi,  mais 
Yous  laissez  assis  parmi  vous  ses  complices.  Vous  manque-t-il  des  preuves? 
Les  calonmies  qu'ils  ont  vomies  contre  Paris  d^posent  contre  eux.    Piatriotes 
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poses  to  bring  us  back  to  that  shameM  oompromise  by    chap. 
the  force  of  foreign  armies,  and  the  effect  of  intemsd 


intrigues.  A  republic  suits  only  the  people,  and  those  ^798. 
few  in  the  higher  conditions  who  have  pure  and  upright  ^^' 
minds.  External  warfare  is  the  system  of  Pitt,  who  is  ^J^'' 
the  soul  of  the  coalition ;  it  suits  all  the  ambitious  ;  it  ^^JjJ^ 
suits  the  burgher  aristocracy^  ever  trembling  for  their  pro- 
perty, and  Med  with  horror  at  real  equality ;  it  pleases 
the  nobles — too  happy  to  find  in  a  representation  based 
on  the  aristocracy,  and  in  the  court  of  a  new  king,  the 
distinctions  which  have  slipped  from  their  hands.  The 
aristocratic  system  is  -that  of  Lafayette,  and  all  such 
persons  as  are  known  under  the  name  of  Feuillans  or 
Moderates;  it  is  the  system  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  place.  Persons  have  changed,  but  the  end  is  the 
same — ^the  means  even  are  the  same,  with  this  difference, 
that  their  successors  have  augmented  their  resources  and 
increased  the  number  of  their  partisans.  This  ambitious 
faction  has  never  made  use  of  the  people,  except  to  serve 
its  own  purposes ;  it  has  never  coalesced  with  the  Jacobins, 
but  to  elevate  itself.  On  the  10th  August,  it  strove  to  shield 
the  tyrant  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people ;  it  strove  to 
bring  us  back  to  royalty,  by  giving  a  preceptor  to  his  son. 
I  need  not  designate  this  party ;  it  is  to  the  Brissots,  the 
Guadets,  the  Vergniauds,  the  Gensonn^,  and  the  other 
hypocrites  of  their  faction  alone,  that  the  description  applies. 
"  Every  step  of  theirs  has  been  marked  by  a  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  :  never  have  they 
marched  with  it,  except  when  constrained  by  necessity. 
They  appropriated  to  themselves  the  whole  fruits  of  the 
victory  of  the  10th  August,  by  restoring  their  minions, 

de  la  Montagne !  c*est  sur  voub  que  se  repoae  la  patrie  du  soin  de  designer 
les  tndtres.  U  est  temps  de  les  d6poiuller  de  I'mviolabiliti  liberticide: 
fioitez  de  ce  sommeil  qui  tue  la  liberty :  levez-youB  I  Uvrez  auz  tribunauz 
les  homines  que  ropinion  publique  accuse;  d^darez  la  guerre  ik  tous  les 
Mod6r69y  aux  Feuillans — &  tous  ces  agens  de  la  d-deyant  cour  des  Tuileries. 
Paraiasez  &  cette  tribune,  ardens  patriotes ! — appelez  le  glaive  de  la  loi  sur 
la  t6te  de  ces  inviolables  conspirateurs,  et  alors  la  post6rit6  b6nira  le  temps 
oii  vous  avez  eaasMr—Hitt.  Pari,  xxv.  811,  812;  8  Avril  1793. 
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CHAP.    Roland,  Servan,  and  Clavi^re,  to  office ;  but,  with  the 

!_  same  breath,  they  began  to  calunmiate  the  mmdcipalitj  of 

1793.  Paris,  which  alone  had  in  reality  gained  the  victory.  To 
destroy  the  vast  centre  of  public  intelligence  and  repub- 
lican virtue  which  exists  in  this  immortal  city,  they  inces- 
santly slandered  the  citizens  of  Paris,  representing  them 
as  a  mere  band  of  sanguinary  assassins,  of  bloodthirsty 
vultures.  Hence  then:  eternal  declamations  agmnst  the 
revolutionary  justice  which  punished  the  Montmorins,  the 
Lessarts,  and  their  brother  conspirators,  at  the  moment 
when  the  people  and  the  f6d^68  were  rising  in  a  mass  to 
repel  the  Prussians,  whom  their  weak  and  treacherous 
a(hninistration  had  brought  ahnost  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital.  Louis  would  have  been  brought  to  justice  the 
very  day  the  Convention  met,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
their  exertions.  During  four  months  they  protracted  the 
proceedings  against  the  tyrant.  Who  can  reflect  without 
shuddering  on  the  arts,  the  shuffling,  the  chicane  to  which 
they  had  recourse  to  avert  the  uplifted  sword  of  national 
vengeance  ;  or  on  the  perfidious  audacity  with  which  they 
have  sheltered  the  emigrants,  and  favoured  their  return  to 
light  the  flames  of  that  civil  war  which  even  now  bums  so 
fiercely  in  la  Vendee  and  the  western  provinces  ? 

^^  This  just  punishment  of  the  tyrant  —  the  single  and 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Republic — ^has  postponed  only  for 
a  moment  their  unwearied  activity  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Won  by  their  arts,  the  very  generals  of 
the  Republic  have  betrayed  us.  Where  are  now  Lafayette 
and  Dumourier  ?  How  often  have  they  been  denounced 
as  traitors  in  the  patriotic  dubs !  — how  often  have  been 
predicted  the  disasters  which  they  would  bring  upon  the 
arms  of  the  Republic !  They  alone,  leagued  with  the 
court,  dragged  us  into  the  war ;  the  Jacobins  uniformly 
opposed  it.  Who  does  not  now  see  their  object  in  so 
doing's  what  other  was  it  but  to  bring  the  foreigners  into 
our  bosom,  to  light  a  dvil  war  on  our  hearths,  to  deliver 
over  our  allies  to  their  vengeance  ?    But  for  the  revolt  of 
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the  10th  August,  all  their  objects  would  have  been  gained,    chap. 
and  the  counter  revolution,  aided  by  foreign  bayonets      ^^' 


and  domestic  treachery,  would  now  have  been  trium-  noa. 
phant.  Dumourier,  their  creature,  was  impelled  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Republic  to  a  brilliant  success;  and,  after 
the  battle  of  Jemappes,  if  he  had  pushed  on  at  once 
into  Holland,  and  raised  the  standard  of  Republicanism 
in  that  country,  England  was  ruined  and  Europe  revolu- 
tionised. Instead  of  this,  he  halted  in  the  midst  of  vic- 
tory :  and  why  ?  Because  he  was  restrained  by  the 
Executive  Council.  He  did,  by  their  orders,  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
19th  November  and  15th  December,  which  could  alone 
consolidate  the  external  conquests  of  the  Republic. 
Would  you  ally  yourselves  with  anarchy  and  murder  1 
was  the  constant  exclamation  of  the  Guadets  and  the 
Gensonnes  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they  damped  the  ardour 
of  the  allies  who  were  joining  us  in  Flanders,  and  arrested 
our  victorious  legions  till  the  enemy  had  again  collected 
sufficient  forces  to  threaten  our  frontiers.  All  the  measures 
of  Dumourier  in  the  Low  Countries  were  calculated  to 
favour  the  counter  revolution ;  until  at  length,  gorged  with 
the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  in  Belgium,  and  ram- 
pant with  his  support  in  the  foreign  alliances,  he  openly 
avowed  his  intention  to  restore  royalty,  and  hoisted  the 
standard  of  treason  in  the  Republican  camp.  And  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to  the  stranger  'i  Was  it 
not  young  Egalit^,  the  son  of  d'Orleans  "i  During  all 
this  time  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  with  Vergniaud 
at  their  head,  have  constantly  retarded  every  measure  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  general  safety,  to  give  Dumourier 
time  to  complete  his  detestable  projects.  I  demand  that  ^  Hist  Pari. 
all  the  individuals  of  the  family  of  Orleans  should  be  sent  sIl'  MJni- 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  as  well  as  Sillery  and  his  ^'  ^^"^ 
wife,*  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  their  accomplices.'" ^f 

*  Madame  Qenlia 

t  In  making  theee  accusationSy  Bobeepierre  was  only  giving  public  vent  to 
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CHAP.        Vergniaud  immediately  rose  to  reply;   but  he  could 
not  be  heard  for  some  time  for  the  loud  applauses  finom 


1799.  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries  at  the  conclusion  of 
vei^d's  Robespierre's  address.  "It  is,"  said  he,  "with  a  heart 
'^^y-  penetrated  with  grief  that  I  rise  to  reply  to  accusations, 
the  absurdity  of  which  is  only  equaUed  by  their  malignity, 
at  a  time  when  the  dangers  of  the  country  require  aU  our 
united  efforts.  I  will  show  who  are  the  real  accomplices 
of  Dumourier.  If  we  strove  to  moderate  the  movement 
on  the  10th  August,  which,  ill-directed,  might  have  led  to 
a  regency,  or  a  new  sovereign,  were  we  enemies  to  liberty? 
Did  not  we  propose  a  republic  in  lieu  of  that  royalty  under 
which  France  had  groaned  for  so  many  centuries?  Did 
we  not  suspend  the  King  amidst  the  clang  of  the  tocsin 
on  the  10th  August '^  Robespierre,  doubtless,  knew  nothing 
of  these  things,  for  he  prudently  hid  himself  in  a  cellar 
during  the  whole  conflict.  When  the  father  was  sus- 
pended from  all  authority,  was  there  any  thing  hostile 
to  liberty  in  appointing  a  preceptor  for  his  son,  to  preserve 
him  from  the  courtly  ideas  he  might  otherwise  have 
imbibed  1  The  thing  is  top  ridiculous  to  require  a  serious 
answer. 

"  We  have  praised  Lafayette,  and  this  is  now  brought 
as  a  charge  against  us  :  is  there  any  one  in  the  Conven- 
tion who  has  not  done  the  same  1  We  entered  into  the 
war  with  Austria;  was  not  that  measure  unanimously 
supported  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  ?  Was  not  war 
de  facto  declared  by  the  accumulation  of  Austrian  and 
Prussian  forces  on  our  frontier  ;  and  did  we  not  judge 

the  opinions  on  the  Qirondists  which,  in  common  with  the  whole  Jacobins,  he 
had  long  entertained.  This  appears  in  a  striking  way  from  the  following  private 
conyersation  he  had  with  (3arat  about  this  time,  which  the  latter  has  recounted 
in  his  memoirs.  "All  the  deputies  of  the  Qironde/'  said  Robespierre,  "your 
Brissot,  your  Louvet^  your  Barbarouz,  are  counteivrevolutionists  and  conspira- 
tors.'* "Where  do  they  conspire  V*  asked  Garat. — "Everywhere,"  rejoined 
Robespierre — "in  Paris,  throughout  France,  over  Europe.  'Die  Qirondists  have 
for  long  formed  the  design  of  separating  the  southern  provinces  from  France,  to 
reinstate  the  ancient  principality  of  Guienne,  and  form  an  alliance  with  England 
Gensonn6  says  openly  '  we  are  not  here  as  the  representatives,  but  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  Gironde.'    Brissot  aids  the  conspiracy  by  his  journal,  which  is 
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rightly  in  taking  the  initiative  to  remove  the  contest  from    chap. 

our  own  frontiers  1    But  we  are  charged  with  having  !— 

calumniated  the  council-general  of  the  municipality  of  ^^^^ 
Paris.  Have  we  done  so'i  During  its  administration 
enormous  dilapidations  were  committed  on  the  national 
domains,  on  the  moveables  of  emigrants,  on  the  houses  of 
royalists,  on  the  effects  deposited  in  the  municipality; 
and,  to  put  an  end  to  these  dilapidations,  I  proposed  a 
decree  that  they  should  give  an  account  of  the  property 
they  had  acquired  "i  Was  that  calumniating  the  munici- 
pality? Was  it  not  rather  furnishing  them  with  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  their  innocence  ?  Robespierre 
accuses  us  of  calumniating  Paris.  So  far  from  it,  I  have 
constantly  maintained  that  the  massacres  which  have  dis- 
graced the  Revolution,  were  the  work  of  a  small  band  of 
assassins  who  had  flocked  there  fr^m  all  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  it  was  to  exculpate  Paris  that  I  wished  to  surrender 
the  real  assassins  to  the  sword  of  the  law.  The  real 
calumniators  of  Paris  are  those  who,  by  striving  to  secure 
impunity  to  the  brigands,  confess  that  they  belong  to  them- 
selves. Which  calumniates  the  people  —  the  man  who 
declares  them  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  stranger  assassins, 
or  the  man  who  obstinately  persists  in  imputing,  to  the 
entire  people,  the  odium  of  these  scenes  of  blood  ? 

"  We  are  accused  of  having  wished  to  leave  Paris  when 
the  Prussians  were  in  Champagne.  This  comes  with 
singular  propriety  from  Robespierre,  who  at  that  period 
wished  to  fly  to  Marseilles.  But  the  accusation  is  an 
infamous  calumny.     If  driven  from  Paris,  we  constantly 

the  tocsin  of  dvil  war.  He  has  just  gone  to  London — we  know  why:  his  Mend 
Clavidre  has  been  a  conspirator  all  his  life.  Roland  is  in  correspondence  with 
the  traitor  Montesqtdou :  they  labour  together  to  open  Savoy  and  France  to 
the  Piedmontese  forces.  Servan  was  only  named  Qeneral  of  the  army  of  the 
Fjrrenees  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Spaniards.  Dumourier  menaces  Paris  more 
than  either  Belgium  or  Holland.  That  heroic  charlatan,  whom  I  would  instantly 
have  arrested,  dines  every  day  with  the  Girondists.  Ah/  I  am  tired  of  ike 
BeoehntUm :  I  am  dck  alt  heart.  Never  was  this  country  in  such  danger :  I 
doubt  much  if  it  can  be  yet  saved."  —"Have  you  no  doubts,"  said  Garat,  "  of 
the  truth  of  all  you  have  saidV — "  None  in.  the  world,"  replied  Robespierre. — 
See  Qabat,  Meniwm,  112 ;    Lamartine,  ffittaire  dee  Oirandms,  iv.  285,  286. 
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CHAP,    mamtained  that  the  Rerolution  was  lost :  it  was  there  we 

! —  were  determined  to  live  or  die.     We  have  become  mode- 

1793.  rate  Feuillans  1  We  were  not  so  on  the  10th  Angast, 
when  you,  Robespierre,  were  in  your  cellar.  We  hare 
heard  much  lately  of  the  rights  of  insurrection,  and  I 
lament  it.  I  understand  insurrection  where  it  has  an 
object,  when  tyranny  is  there ;  but  when  the  statue  of 
liberty  is  on  the  throne,  insurrection  can  be  proroked  only 
by  the  friends  of  royalty.  Yes!  it  is  the  friends  of 
royalty,  or  of  tyranny  under  some  other  name,  who  would 
now  proToke  an  insurrection.  You  are  seeking  to  con- 
summate the  Reyolution  by  t^ror :  I  would  complete  it 
by  loye.  But  I  hare  yet  to  learn  that,  like  the  priests 
and  barbarous  ministers  of  the  Inquisition,  who  speak  of 
the  God  of  pity  at  the  stake,  we  should  speak  of  liberty 
in  the  midst  of  poniards  and  executioners.  You  will  find 
^HiatM.  the  real  accomplices  of  Dumourier  in  the  conspirators 
364.'  Moni-  agaiust  the  Conyention  on  the  10th  March,  and  in  those 
a''  ^  who  hare  since  rendered  nugatory  your  decrees  for  their 
punishment."-^ 

The  Girondists  had  still  the  majority  in  the  Conyen- 
usntisient  tiou,  aud  this  accusation  of  Robespierre  was  quashed. 
Ktj^^^^  But  the  Jacobins  were  not  discouraged  ;  and,  reljring  on 
Aprim     ^^^  support  of  the  armed  sections  of  Paris,  they  published 
an  address,  on  the  instigation  of  Marat,  and  signed  by 
him,  from  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  the  affiliated  societies 
in  the  departments,  in  which  they  called  on  them  to  arm, 
and  rise  in  insurrection  against  the  Conyention.^     This 
address  was  read  by  Guadet  in  the  Assembly ;  and  it  ex- 
cited such  consternation  that  the  cries  arose  on  all  sides, 
"  A  TAbbaye !   A  TAbbaye  1"   and  Marat  was,  by  accla- 
mation from  three-fourths  of  the  legislature,  ordered  to 

*  "Amis,  nous  BommeB  tnJuB  t  Aux  azmes  1  Aux  annes  i  Void  rheore 
terrible  oH  lee  d^fenseun  de  la  patrie  doivent  Taincre  ou  e'enserelir  aona  les 
dteombres  de  la  R6piiblique.  Fran^aia  1  jamais  votre  liberty  ne  fut  en  plus 
grand  pMl ;  nos ennemis  ont  enfin mis  le  soeaaileura noirea  perfidies :  etpour 
les  conaommer,  Dumourier,  leur  complice,  marche  but  Paris.  Frdrea  et  amis ! 
Yoe  plus  grands  ennemis  sont  au  milieu  de  vous;  ils  dirigent  vos  op6nAiona,  voe 
vengeances;  ils  conduisent  vos  moyens  de  dtfense.    Qui !  c'est  dans  le  sftnat  que 
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be  sent  to  the  Rerolutionarj  Tribunal.     Danton  and  the    chap. 
Jacobins  rehemently  resisted  this;    but  it  was  carried,      ^^' 
after  a  furious  altercation,  bj  a  large  majority.     This  was     ^793. 
the  first  instance  of  the  inviolabilitj  of  the  Conyention 
being  broken  through ;  and,  as  such,  it  afforded  an  unfor- 
tunate precedent,  which  the  sanguinary  party  was  not  slow 
in  following.     Yet  the  accusation  of  Marat  was  in  reality 
no  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  legislature.     He  was  \f^i^^' 
sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  for  what  he  said  i^'j^^ 
or  did  in  the  Convention,  but  for  a  circular  addressed  to  J^^^^ 
the  departments  as  president  of  the  Jacobin  club ;  and  it  toul  w. 
was  never  supposed  that  the  members  were  privileged  to  w.  iso. 
commit  treason  without  its  walls.^ 

The  Jacobins  lost  no  time  in  adopting  measures  to 
counteract  this  vigorous  step.     The  dubs,  the  multitude,  vdiemmt 
and  the  centre  of  insurrection,  the  municipality,  were  put  J^u^ 
in  motion.     The  whole  force  of  popular  agitation  was  ^^^ 
called  forth  to  save,  as  they  expressed  it,  '*  that  austere, 
profound  philosopher,  formed  by  meditation  and  mis- 
fortune, gifted  with  such  profound  sagacity,  and  so  great 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  who  alone  penetrated 
the  designs  of  traitors  on  their  triumphal  cars,  at  the 
moment  when  the  stupid  vulgar  were  still  loading  them  . 
with  applause.''     Pache,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  to  demand,  in  the  name  of 
five-and-thirty  sections,  and  of  the  municipality,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde.     "  The  Parisians,'' 
said  they,  "first  commenced  the  Revolution  by  over- 
turning the  Bastille,  which  was  ready  to  thunder  over 
their  heads :  they  have  come  to-day  to  destroy  a  new 
tyranny,  because  they  are  the  first  witnesses  of  it.    They 
are  the  first  to  raise,  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  cry  of 

deperricideB  mains  d6chirent  tob  eniraiUeB !  Oui  I  la  contre-reYolution  est  dans 
la  ConTention  Nationale.  C'est  Uy  c'est  au  centre  de  Totre  B^ret6  et  de  tos 
esp^rances,  que  de  criminels  d^^ga^s  tiennent  les  fils  de  la  trame  qu'ils  ont 
ouidie  avec  la  horde  des  despotes  qui  viennent  notis  ^gox^ger.    CS'eet  li  qu'une 

cabale  dirigie  par  la  cour  d'Angleterre  et  autres Mais  di^k  I'lndignation 

enflanune  yob  courageuz  coeurs.  Aliens,  B6publicains  —  armons-nous  ! " — 
Marat,  Jowmal  des  Jaeobint,  11  AytU,  No.  174. 
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CHAP,    indignation.     We  come  not  to  accase  the  majoritj  of  the 
Convention,  which  has  shown  its  yirtue  bj  condenming 


1793.     the  tyrant :  we  come  to  specify  the  perfidious  men,  his 
allies  in  the  Conrention,  who  have  never  ceased  striving 
to  save  him,  and  are  now  endeavouring  to  sell  us  to 
England,  and  bring  us  back  to  slavery.     We  have  not 
destroyed  hereditary  tyranny  only  to  make  waj  for  that 
which  is  elective  :  already  the  departments  are  revoking 
your  powers :  hear  now  their  demand.     We  call  upon 
you  to  send  this  address  of  the  majority  of  the  sections 
of  Paris  to  the  departments ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  they 
have  intimated  their  adherence,  the  after-mentioned  depu- 
ties be  expelled  from  the  Assembly.''*     The  young  and 
generous  Boyer  FonfrMe  demanded  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed — ^an  act  of  devotion  which  sub- 
sequently cost  him  his  life.    All  the  members  of  the  right 
and  centre  rose,  and  insisted  upon  being  joined  with  their 
L^^f"^  colleagues  in  the  accusation.     The  petition  was  rejected, 
^,'m.     ^^^  ^^^  designs  of  its  authors  were  gained ;  it  accustomed 
nf  Iv  160*  *^®  people    to  the  spectacle  of  the   Convention   being 
Lfcfc  iu  67.  besieged  by  popular  clamour,  and  impaired  the  majesty 
X.  247.  °^'  of  the  legislature,  by  exhibiting  the  impunity  with  which 
its  members  might  be  assailed.^ 

Marat  was  accompanied  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
Muftt  \b  m-  by  the  whole  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party.  His  trial 
^^  from  the  outset  was  a  mere  mockery,  and  certain  to  termi- 

nate in  a  triumph  to  his  supporters ;  for  how  could  a 
tribunal  instituted  to  try  crimes  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  find  one  guilty  who  had  been  loudest  in 
asserting  it  ?  He  entered  the  court  with  the  air  of  a 
conqueror.  His  first  words  were — "  Citizens !  it  is  not  a 
guilty  person  who  appears  before  you ;  it  is  the  apostle 
and  martyr  of  liberty,  against  whom  a  handfril  of  in- 
triguers and  factious  men  have  obtained  a  decree  of  aocu- 

*  Briflsot,  Qtuidet>  Vergniaiid,  QenBonn^,  Qrangeneuyey  Buzot,  Barbaroiiz, 
Lallefly  Birotteau,  Ponte-Coulard,  Potion,  Laujuinais,  Valais6,  Hardy,  le  Hardi, 
Louv0t>  Qonas,  Fteuohet»  Lanthenas,  la  Souroe,  Valady,  Chambon. — Biti. 
Pari  xxvi  7. 
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sation."     He  was  acquitted,  and  brought  back  in  triumph    chap. 
to  the  Convention.     An  immense  multitude  came  with  1_ 


him  to  the  gates :  the  leaders  of  the  mob  entered,  and     ^^ss. 
exclaimed — "  We  bring  you  back  the  brave  Marat,  the 
tried  friend  of  the  people :   they  will  never  cease  to 
espouse  his  cause !"    A  sapper  broke  off  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  exclauned — "  Marat  was  ever  the  friend  of  the 
people  :  had  his  head  fallen,  the  head  of  the  sapper  would 
have  fallen  with  it !"     At  these  words  he  brandished  his 
axe  in  the  air,  amidst  shouts  of  applause  from  the  Moun- 
tain and  the  galleries.     The  mob  insisted  upon  defiling 
in  triumph  through  the  hall :  before  the  president  could 
consult  the  Convention  on  the  subject  the  unruly  body 
rushed  in,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and,  climbing  over 
all  the  barriers,  seated  themselves  in  the  vacant  places  of 
the  deputies,  who  retired  in  disgust  from  such  a  scene  of 
violence.     The  Convention  beheld  in  silence  the  defeat  of 
its  measures;  the  Jacobins  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  victory  they  had  gained.     The  approaches 
were   incessantly   besieged    by    an    unruly   mob,    whoiT<raL260. 
clamoured  for  vengeance  against  the  proscribed  deputies :  ffiS."p^i; 
the  galleries  were  filled  by  partisans  of  the  Jacobins,  who  If^'  ^3 
stifled  the  arguments   of  their  opponents,  and  loudly  j-^^ea  tl 
applauded  the  most  violent  proposals  :  the  dubs,  at  night,  siu.  L 
resounded  with  demands  of  vengeance  against  the  traitor  Apru  is!' 
faction.^ 

Although,  however,  the  most  execrable  character  of  the 
Revolution,  one  who  had  never  ceased  for  years  to  urge  Numer^iu 
the  people  to  deeds  of  atrocity  and  blood,  was  thus  S^m^S  ai 
acquitted  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  yet  it  was  by  J^^tw?^"'" 
no  means  equally  indulgent  to  accused  persons  of  another  ^°***^ 
stamp,  and  it  had  already  evinced  that  insatiate  thirst 
for  blood  which  subsequently  rendered  its  proceedings  so 
terrible.     As  fast  as  persons  accused  of  royalist  or  mode- 
rate sentiments  were  brought  before  it,  they  were  con- 
victed without  either  distinction  or  mercy.      Besides 
several  persons  of  inferior  note,  who  were  condemned  and 
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CHAP,    executed  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  April,  Ijouis  Philippe 
^'      Blanchelande,  formerly  marshal  of  the  camp,  was  con- 


1793.     victed  of  attempts  tending  to  disturb  the    state,  and 
suffered  death  :  Jeanne  Clerc,  of  having  attempted  to  re- 
April  15.     establish  royalty,  underwent  the  same  penalty :  Anne 
April  19.     Hyaointhe  de  Vagous,  colonel  of  dragoons,  was  sentenced 
April  20.     and  executed  the  next  day  on  the  same  diai^  :  Gabriel 
Duguigny,  a  returned  emigrant,  suffered  with  uncommon 
April  21.     firmness  on  the  21st ;  and  on  the  27th  Fran9ois  Boucher, 
April  27.     a  dentist,  and  Charles  Mingot,  a  hackney  coachman,  were 
condemned  and  executed  for  having  used    expressions 
tending  to  royalty.     They  died  exclaiming,  "  Vire  Louis 
XVII 1"    Ahready  it  had  become  evident  that  this  ter- 
rible tribunal,  instead  of  dispensing  justice  against  all  the 
enemies  of  the  state  with  an  equal  hand,  had  become, 
under  the  influence  of  the  vehement  popular  excitement 
and  intimidation  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  nothing 
but  a  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobin 
Tribu^d"    faction,  for  securing  for  themselves  impunity  for  the  worst 
dB^ilt!^'     crimes,  and  destroying  on  the  most  trifling  grounds  all 
their  opponents.^ 

The  execution  of  persons  accused  of  moderate  or 
ineii^  royalist  opinions,  however,  could  neither  supply  the 
SIS?  markets,  lower  prices,  nor  fill  the  treasury ;  and  the  pres- 
fS?tK^  sure  of  these  exigencies,  amidst  its  fierce  internal  contests, 
5ie,Mi^neir  Qccupicd  uo  Small  Dortiou  of  the  time  of  the  Convention. 

aemandB  for  ^  ''     ,        _ 

amaximiim.  All  its  cfforts  to  attam  these  objects,  however,  were  nuga- 
tory :  for  the  vast  and  increasing  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  could  only,  amidst  the  total  failure  of  the  taxes, 
'  be  supplied  by  the  issue  of  assignats ;  and  this,  of  course 
by  rendering  paper  money  redundant,  lowered  its  value 
in  exchange  with  other  commodities,  and  occasioned  a 
constant  and  even  frightful  rise  of  prices.  The  people  did 
not  understand  this,  and  conceived,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  prices  of  all  articles  should  fall,  now  that  the  reign  of 
liberty  and  equality  was  established.  The  Jacobins  in- 
cessantly told  them  it  was  all  owing  to  the  monopolisers, 
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who,  in  league  with  the  Royalists,  Girondists,  and  Mode-    chap. 

rates,  had  entered  into  an  infernal  conspiracy  to  starve  1— 

the  people.     The  municipality  of  Paris,  acting  on  this     ^^93. 
impulse,  repeatedly   and  formally  demanded  from  the 
Convention  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  on  all  articles  of 
provision,   accompanied   with  the   denunciation   of  the 
penalty  of  death  against  all  who  should  ask  a  higher 
sum ;  and  proposed  that  the  dealers  should  be  indem-  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
nified  for  their  losses  by  a  forced  tax  on  the  rich.     At  JMobin^, 
length  the  clamour  became  so  violent  that  the  Assembly,  and  27. 
on  2d  May,  passed  a  decree,  fixing  for  a  limited  time  a  u^^"^* 
maximum  on  the  price  of  grain,  and  imposing  a  forced  S^*h1^ 
loan  of  1,000,000,000  francs  (£40,000,000)  on  the  rich,  ^^^^ 
to  be  levied  by  taxing  the  whole  of  every  proprietor's  ^  ^^ 
income  who  had  a  fortune  that  exceeded  2000  francs  282,  m 
yearly.^ 

It  was  not  surprising  that  prices  rose  in  this  alarming 
manner ;  for  the  issue  of  assignats  from  the  public  trea-  Enorm^ 
sury  had  now  become  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  ^  Lng- 
world.     The  Convention,  upon  the  report  of  the  minister  11^7. 
of  finance,  decreed,  on  the  7th  May,  the  inmiediate  issue 
of  1,200,000,000  francs  in  paper,  (£48,000,000,)   in 
addition  to  3,100,000,000  francs  (£124,000,000)  ahready 
in  circulation  !     It  was  not  surprising  that  so  prodigious 
an  issue  of  paper,  in  a  country  not  at  that  period  con- 
taining above  twenty-five  million  souls,  and  with  scarcely 
any  commerce,  external  or  internal,  amidst  the  existing 
convulsions,  should  have  led  to  a  universal  rise  of  prices, 
to  such  an  extent  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  fortunes  of 
the  rich,  and  increase  tenfold  the  sufiferings  of  the  poor. 
The  confusion  of  prices  and  depreciation  of  the  assignats, 
under  the  influence  of  this  enormous  addition  to  the  circu-  jS^c^"*^ 
latmg  medium  of  the  country,  soon  became  such  that  a^^J^"^" 
debts  were  discharged  in  assignats  bearing  a  forced  circu-  ^^^f ' 

lation,  for  a  third  of  the  sum  for  which  they  had  been  jf^  w,. 
1       I   1        •       A        •  •  .  1  1  o    -KT     378.  Mom- 

contracted,  and  the  pnce  of  provisions  was  tnpled.^    Nor  teur,  Mm7. 

is  this  report  of  the  finance  minister  less  important,  as 
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CHAP,    exhibiting,    on    the    one  hand,   the  enormous   defalca- 
tion of  the  ordinary  revenue,  which  was  estimated  at 


1793.  1,000,000,000  francs,  (£40,000,000,)  and,  on  the  other, 
the  stupendous  amount  of  the  confiscated  property  belong- 
ing to  the  church  and  the-  emigrants,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing the  whole  debts  with  which  it  was  charged,  was  yalued 
at  6,700,000,000  francs,  or  £268,000,000  sterling.* 
The  incessant  declamations  of  the  Jacobins  at  their 

48 

Propotti  of  central  club,  in  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  at  the 
■epantionJf  club  of  the  Cordelicrs,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  municipality, 
tion  re^u-"  aided  by  the  incendiary  press  of  Marat,  Fr^ron,  Hubert, 
^d^^T'  *^^  *^^  ^^^^^  revolutionary  journals,  at  length,  coupled 
^ntod.*^  with  these  substantial  grievances,  worked  the  people  up 
M»y  10.      into  such  a  state  of  fury,  that  they  became  ready  for  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion.    As  a  last  resource,  Guadet,  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  intrepid  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  proposed  the 
convocation  of  the  supplementary  members  of  th^  Assem- 
blyt  at  Bourges,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  muni- 
cipality of  Paris.     "  Citizens,'^  said  he,  "  while  good  men 
lament  in  silence  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  the  con- 
spirators are  in  motion  to  destroy  it.     Like  Caesar,  they 
exclaim — *  Let  others  speak,  we  act !'    To  meet  them, 
we  must  act  also.     The  evil  lies  in  the  impunity  of  the 

*  The  total  amount  of  the  reaources  of  the  Republic  ytub  stated  in  this 
report  to  be — 


1.  Arrears  of  taxes  and  contributions^ 

2.  Due  on  national  domains  sold, 
8.  Woods  and  forests, 

4.  Effects  on  the  civil  list, 

5.  Engaged  domains, 

6.  Feudal  right, 

7.  Saltmines, 


FnuieB. 

1,000,00<),000  or  £40,000,000 

2,000,000,000—  80,000,000 

1,200,000,000—  48,000,000 

800,000,000—  12,000,000 

100,000,000  —  4,000,000 

50,000,000  —  2,000,000 

60,000,000  —  2,000,000 


8.  Unsold  national  domains  of  emigrants,   )      3  ooo.000,000  —  120,000,000 
deducting  debts,         .        .        .  ) 

7,700,000,000  £808,000,000 
of  which  £268,000,000,  or  6,700,000,000  francs,  arose  from  the  confiscated 
estatea — See  Itapport  de  Johannot  wr  les  Mnance^  de  la  SSpublig^e,  7th  May 
1798;  Hist.  Pari  rrvi  878. 

t  Members  elected  to  supply  any  vacandeB  which  might  occur  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Convention. 
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conspirators  of  March  10  ;  in  the  preparing  of  anarchy ;    chap. 
in  the  misrule  of  the  authorities  of  Paris,  who  thirst  only 


for  power  and  gold.     There  is  yet  time  to  save  the      ^793. 
country,  and  our  own  tarnished  honour.      I   propose 
instantly  to  annul  the  authorities  of  Paris ;  to  replace 
the  municipality  by  the  presidents  of  the  sections ;  to 
unite  the  supplementary  members  of  the  Convention  at 
Bourges ;  and  to  announce  this  resolution  to  the  depart- 
ments by  extraordinary  couriers.''     These  decisive  mea- 
sures, if  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  would  have  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  municipality  and  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  but  they  would  have  at  once  occasioned  a  civil 
war,  and,  by  dividing  the  centre  of  action,  augmented  the 
danger  of  foreign  subjugation.     The  majority  was  influ- 
enced by  these  considerations;  the  separation  of  the 
Assembly  into  two  divisions,  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at 
Bourges,  seemed  the  immediate  forerunner*  of  conflicting 
governments.     Barfere  supported  these  opinions.     "  It  is 
by  union  and  firmness,''  he  said,  "  that  you  must  dissipate 
the  storms  which  assail  you ;  division  will  accelerate  your 
ruin.    Do  you  imagine  that,  if  the  conspirators  dissolve  the 
Convention  in  the  centre  of  its  power,  they  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  remnant  assembled  at  Bourges? 
I  propose  that  we  should  nominate  a  commission  of 
twelve  persons,  to  watch  over  the  designs  of  the  commune, 
to  examine  into  the  recent  disorders,  and  arrest  the  Ma;^  15. 
persons  of  their  authors ;  but  never,  by  acceding  to  the  U^m' 
measures  of  Guadet,  declare  ourselves  unequal  to  combat  1^261!^ 
the  influence  of  the  municipality."     This  proposal  was  ^y-  !j^J» 
adopted  by  the  Convention,   ever  ready  to  temporise  i^s!  Dew 
rather  than  adopt  a  decisive  course,  and  the  opportunity  m^iss. 
of  destroying  the  municipality  was  lost  for  ever.^ 
'  The  Commission  of  Twelve,  however,  commenced  their 
proceedings  with  vigorous  measures.  A  conspiracy  against 
the  majority  of  the  Convention  had  for  some  time  J^een 
openly  organised  in  Paris ;  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  was 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  an  insurrectionary  com- 

VOL.  II.  2  N 
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CHAP,    mittee  sat  night  and  day.     The  public  feirour    soon 

: —  demanded  more  than  the  mere  proscription  of  the  thirty 

1793.     deputies;  three  hundred  were  required.     Varlet   had 
Geneilim-  opeuly  proposcd  a  plan  for  the  insurrection,  which  was 
^^*^  discussed  amidst  furious  cries  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the 
^cS^   execution  of  the  design  was  fixed  for  the  22d  May.     It 
▼ention.      was  agreed  that  the  armed  multitude  should  proceed  to  the 
^    '      hall  of  the  Convention,  with  the  Rights  of  Man  Tciled 
with  crape,  to  seize  and  expel  all  the  members  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Constituent  or  Legislative  Assemblies^ 
turn  out  the  ministry,  and  destroy  all  who  bore  the  name 
of  Bourbon.     The  commission  speedily  obtained  evidence 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  arrested  one  of  its  leaders,  Hubert, 
the  author  of  an  obscene  and  revolting  revolutionary 
journal,  entitled  the  P^e  Ducheme,  which  had  acquired 
immense  circulation  among  the  followers  of  the  muni- 
cipality.    That  turbulent  body  instantly  put  itself  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  and 
1  Deux       invited  the  people  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.     Some 
^290.     of  the  most  violent  sections  followed  its  example ;  the 
K^iu^s.  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^*  ^^^  *^®  Assembly  were  besieged  by 
}^  '^?^\  clamorous  bands  of  armed  men.     The  club  of  the  Jaco- 
261, 262.     bins,  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  the  revolutionary  sections,  sat 
211.*^'     '  day  and  night ;  the  agitation  of  Paris  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch."^ 

The  Commission  of  Twelve,  in  this  extremity,  brought 

The  Com-    forward  a  measure  eminently  calculated  to  rescue  the 

TvSive**^    Convention  from  the  dreadfiil  thraldom  to  the  armed 

£J^^J^  force  of  Paris,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  subjected. 

^tbn^°'  ^^g^'  ^  ^*®  name,  said  in  the  Assembly — "  From  the 

M»y25.     yery  first  steps  of  our  career,  we  have  discovered  the 

traces  of  a  horrible  conspiracy  against  the   Republic, 

against  the  national  representation,  against  the  lives  of 

many  of  its  members,  and  of  other  dtizens.     Every  step 

we  have  taken  has  brought  to  light  new  proofs ;  yet  a 

few  days  and  the  Republic  is  lost ;  you  yourselves  are  no 

more.     {Loud  murmurs  on  the  left.)     I  declare  solemnly, 
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on  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Commission,  that  if   chap. 
France  is  not  soon  conyrnced  of  the  existence  of  a      ^^ 
conspiracj  to  murder  many  of  yourselves,  and  to  establish     1793. 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic  the  most  horrid  and  degrad- 
ing despotism — ^if  we  do  not  demonstrate  to  all  the 
world  the  existence  of  this  conspiracy,  we  are  ready  to 
lay  our  heads  on  the  scaffbld.^^     He  then  proposed,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  a  decree  ordering  all  the  citizens  of 
Paris  to  be  ready  to  join  their  respective  sections  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  send  two  men  ^^I^Jgj^ 
from  each  company,  to  form  a  permanent  guard  for  the  i86.  Mom- 
Conrention,  and  that  the  assemblies  of  the  sections  should  26^' 
dose  their  sittings  every  night  at  latest  at  ten  o'clock.  "^ 

This  was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit ;  for  it  pro- 
posed to  establish  an  armed  force,  to  counterbalance  that  Ans^^rof 
of  which  the  Jacobins  and  municipality  had  the  disposal.  thejlJ^^ 
They  stoutly  denied,  therefore,  the  existence  of  any  con-  ^"* 
spiracy.     "  We  are  called  upon,''  said  Marat,  "  to  discuss 
measures  directed  against  a  supposed  conspiracy.      I 
protest  against  discussing  a  motion  founded  on  a  fable. 
I  know  that  you  never  can  cure  fear ;  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count that  you  never  can  cure  statesmen.     But  I  declare 
I  know  of  no  other  conspiracy  in  France  except  that 
of  the  Girondists."     Danton  strongly  supported  the  same 
side.     '^  What  is  the  use,"  said  he,  **  of  additional  laws 
to  protect  the  national  representation  ?     The  existing 
laws  are  amply  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  all  that  is 
wanted  is  to  direct   them  to   the    punishment  of  the 
really  guilty.     If  guilty  men  are  seized,  they  will  find  no 
defenders  :  the  demand  for  an  armed  force  to  protect  its 
sittings,  betrays  fears  unworthy  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Can  there  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  existing  laws  than  the  fact,  that  the  National  Con- 
vention is  untouched ;   and  that  if  one  member  has 
perished  (Lepelletier,)  he  at  least  was  not  one  of  those  *  Hut.  Pari, 
who  betrayed  any  apprehension  ?"2     The   Convention,  SS?^  ^^' 
however,  now  seriously  alarmed,  passed  a  decree  in  terms 
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CHAP,    of  the  proposal,   and  at  the  same  time,  another  for 
^'      improving  the  composition  of  the  juries  for  the  Revolu- 


1793.     tionarj  Tribunal,  by  taking  them  from  sixteen  depart- 
ments chosen  by  lot. 

These  measures,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  haye 
MeoMhig  struck  both  at  the  physical  force  and  judicial  tyranny  of 
^chtih^-  tlie  Jacobins ;  and  therefore  they  resolved  instantly  to 
^^n!^**"  commence  their  insurrections.  On  the  next  day,  being 
^7^'  the  25th  May,  a  furious  multitude  assembled  round  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  and  a  deputation  appeared  at  the 
bar,  demanding  in  the  most  threatening  terms  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  the  immediate 
liberation  of  Hubert,  the  imprisoned  member  of  the 
magistracy.  Some  even  went  the  length  of  insisting  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  should  immediately  be 
sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  "  We  come,''  said 
they,  ".to  denounce  a  crime  committed  by  the  Council  of 
Twelve  on  the  person  of  Hubert :  he  is  in  the  prison  of 
the  Abbaye.  The  council-general  of  the  municipality 
will  defend  him  to  the  death.  These  arbitrary  arrests 
are  civic  crowns  for  good  men.*'  Isnard,  the  president  of 
the  Assembly,  a  courageous  and  eloquent  Girondist, 
replied — "  Listen  to  my  words  :  if  ever  the  Convention 
is  exposed  to  danger — ^if  another  of  those  insurrections, 
which  have  recurred  so  frequently  since  the  10th  March, 
breaks  out,  and  the  Convention  is  outraged  by  an  armed 
faction,  France  will  rise  as  one  man  to  avenge  our 
cause,  Paris  will  be  destroyed,  and  soon  the  stranger 
will  inquire  on  which  bank  of  the  Seine  Paris  stood.'' 
This  indignant  reply  produced,  at  the  moment,  a  great 
impression  ;  but  crowds  of  subsequent  petitioners,  whom 
Danton  strongly  supported  from  the  benches  of  the 
Mountain,  quickly  appeared,  and  restored  confidence  to 
the  conspirators.  Upon  the  continued  refusal  of  Isnard 
to  order  the  liberation  of  H^ert,  crowds  fix)m  the 
Jacobin  benches  rose  to  drag  him  from  his  seat;  the 
Girondists  thronged  to  defend  him.     In  the  midst  of  the 
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tumult,  Danton,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  exclaimed — "  So    chap. 
much  impudence  is  beyond  endurance :  we  will  resist      ^' 


you:  let  there  be  no  longer   any  truce  between  the     ^^^^ 
Mountain  and  the  base  men  who  wished  to  save  the 
tjrrant.     If  there  had  been  no  ardent  men  there  would 
have  been  no  Revolution.      The  small  number  of  con-  xl^f  mjl* 
spirators  will  soon  be  revealed ;  the  French  people  will  ^^^"^ 
save  themselves;  the  mask  has  fallen  from  the  faces  of  JJ^lj.^' 
those  who  have  so  often  sworn  to  defend  it,  but  who  now  3J-  »▼•  213. 

1  •  1-1  •!•■  Deux  Amu, 

strive  only  to  save  the  aristocrats.     France  will  nse  and  x.  289, 292. 
prostrate  its  enemies.''^ 

The  deputies  from  the  municipality  retired  on  that 
occasion,  without  having  obtained  what  they  desired ;  Despen^ 
but  they  were  resolved  instantly  to  proceed  to  insurrec-  S?c5L^- 
tion.  All  the  remainder  of  the  25th,  and  the  whole  of  uSi^ot 
the  26th,  was  spent  in  agitation,  and  exciting  the  people  m^^'*' 
by  the  most  inflammatory  harangues.  Such  was  the 
success  of  their  efibrts  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
eight-and-twenty  sections  were  assembled  to  petition  for 
the  liberation  of  Hubert.  The  Commission  of  Twelve 
could  only  rely  on  the  support  of  the  armed  force  of 
three  sections ;  and  these  hastened,  on  the  first  summons, 
to  the  support  of  the  Convention,  and  ranged  themselves, 
with  their  arms  and  artillery,  round  the  hall.  But  an 
immense  multitude  crowded  round  their  ranks ;  cries  of 
"  Death  to  the  Girondists !''  resounded  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  hearts  even  of  the  most  resolute  began  to  quail 
before  the  frury  and  menacing  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  Girondists  with  difficulty  maintained  their  ground 
against  the  Jacobins  within  the  Convention  and  the 
fririous  multitude  who  besieged  its  walls,  when  Garat, 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  entered,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  last  resource,  the  necessity  of  unbending  firmness. 
When  called  upon  to  report  upon  the  state  of  Paris,  he 
declared — "  That  he  saw  no  appearance  of  a  conspiracy ; 
that  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  respect  fit)m  the  crowd 
which  surrounded   the  Assembly  ;   and  that  the  only 
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CHAP,  perfidious  design  which  he  believed  existed,  was  to 
— ! —  divide,  by  the  dread  of  chimerical  dangers,  two  parties, 
1798.  equally  desirous  of  promoting  the  public  welfare/'  In 
making  this  report,  Garat  had  been  deceived  by  Pache, 
mayor  of  Paris,  a  furious  and  hypocritical  Jacobin,  of  the 
most  dangerous  character.  France  had  reason  then  to 
lament  the  retirement  of  the  more  dear-sighted  Roland 
from  his  important  office.  Struck  dumb  by  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  report,  which  appeared  account- 
able only  on  the  supposition  of  the  defection  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  the  Girondists,  for  the  most 
part,  withdrew  from  the  Assembly,  and  the  courageous 
Isnard  was  replaced  in  the  president's  chair  by  H^ranlt 
de  S^helles.  Yielding  to  the  clamour  whidi  besieged 
the  legislature,  he  declared  "  the  force  of  reason  and  of 
the  people  are  the  same  thing ;  you  demand  a  magistrate 
in  detention,  the  representatives  of  the  people  restore  him 
to  you.''     The  motion  was  then  put,  that  the  Commission 


^^j  of  Twelve  should  be  abolished,  and  Hubert  set  at  liberty; 
Se^'^'  it  was  carried  at  midnight,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from 
ii.  69.  Mijf.  the  mob,  who  constituted  the  majority,  by  climbing  over 
iy.2i4,22i.  the  rails,  and  voting  on  the  benches  of  the  Mountain  with 
the  Jacobins.^ 

Ashamed  of  the  consequences  of  their  untimely  deser- 
Tfaede^  tion  of  thc  Convention,  the  Girondists,  on  the  following 
rev^Si?"  day,  assembled  in  strength,  and  reversed  the  decree, 
jiJ^2?-     extorted  by  force  on  the  preceding  evening.     Lanjuinais 
in  an   especial    manner   distinguished    himself  in  this 
debate,  which  was  tumultuous  and  menacing  to  the  very 
last  degree.     "Above  fifty  thousand  citizens,"  said  he, 
"have  already  been  imprisoned  in  the  departments,  by 
orders  of  your  commissioners;   more  arbitrary  arrests 
have  taken  place  than  under  the  old  regime  in  a  whole 
century ;  and  you  have  excited  all  this  tumult,  because 
we  have  put  into  custody  two  or  three  individuals  who 
openly  proclaimed  murder  and  pillage.     Your  commis- 
saries are  proconsuls,  who  act  far  from  you,  and  without 
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your  knowledge  ;  and  your  whole  jealousy  is  centred  on    chap. 
the  Commission  placed  under  your  eyes^  and  subject  to      ^' 
your  immediate  control      On  Sunday  last  it  was  pro-     *793. 
posed  at  the  Jacobins  to  hare  a  general  massacre  in 
Paris ;  to-night  the  same  proposal  is  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  electoral  dub  of  the 
Ey^h^ :  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  are  ready ;  we 
offer  them  to  you,  and  yet  you  hesitate — ^you  protect 
only  assassins  covered  mtii  blood/'    At  these  words  the 
Mountain    drowned   the   voice  of    the    speaker,    and 
Legendre  threatened  to  throw  him  headlong  from  the 
Tribune.     "Yesterday/'  said  Danton,  "you  did  an  act 
of  justice ;  beware  of  departing  from  its  example.     If 
you  persist  in  asserting  the  powers  you  have  usuiped ; 
if  arbitrary    imprisonments    continue ;    if   the    public 
magistrates  are  not  restored  to  their  functions,  after 
having  shown  that  we  surpass  our  enemies  in  modera- 
tion and  wisdom,  we  will  show  that  we  surpass  them 
in  audacity  and  revolutionary  vigour."    But  the  intrepid 
Lanjuinais  kept  his  ground ;  and  the  decree  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one.     The 
Jacobins   instantly  broke    out   into    the   most  fiirious 
exclamations.      "You    have    violated   the  'Rights  of 
Man,' "  said  CoUot  d'Herbois  ;  "  tremble  !  we  are  about 
to  follow  your   example;    they   shall   not  serve  as   a 
shield  to  tyrants.      Throw  a  veil  over  the  statue  of 
Liberty,  so  impudently  placed  in  the  midst  of  your 
hall ;  we  will  not  incur  the  guilt  of  any  longer  restrain- 
ing the  indignation  of  the  people."    "  It  is  time,"  said 
Danton,  "  that  the  people  should  no  longer  be  restrained 
to  a  defensive  system.     They  must  attack  the  Moderate  ^  ^>^ 
leaders ;    it  is   time  that   we   should   advance  in   our  ^!^'. 
career,  and  secure  the  destmies  of  France.     Paris  has  xa^i.^^; 
always  been  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of  liberty.     Paris  li'm*""' 
has  once  conquered ;  it  will  conquer  agam."^ 

The  agitation,  which  had  begun  to  subside  after  the 
victory  of  the  preceding  evening,   was  renewed  with 
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CHAP,    redoubled  yiolence  on  the  reyersal  of  the  decree.     Robes- 
^^'      pierre,  Marat,  Danton,  Chaumette,  and  Pache,  immediately 


^^^^-  commenced  the  organisation  of  a  new  revolt ;  the  29th 
Ren^  of  ^^  employed  in  arranging  the  forces.  "  It  is  not  IKbert^" 
the  inrar-    gai(j  Robespicrre  at  the  Jacobins,  "  who  was  attacked  :  it 

rection  on  * 

sirt  May.  is  the  cause  of  freedom — ^it  is  the  Republic.  If  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  does  not  now  unite  closely  with  the 
people,  it  violates  its  most  sacred  duty.  The  country  is 
in  danger.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  exhausted  as  I  am  by 
four  years  of  revolutions,  and  the  mournful  spectacle  of 
the  triumph  of  tyranny,  to  specify  the  mode  of  action.  I 
recognise  no  pure  magistrates  but  those  of  the  Mountain." 
On  the  30th,  the  members  of  the  electoral  body,  the 
commissioners  of  the  clubs,  the  deputies  of  the  sections, 
declared  themselves  in  insurrection  ;  Henriot  received  the 
command  of  the  armed  force ;  and  the  sans*culottes  were 
promised  forty  sous  a-day,  by  the  municipality,  while 
under  arms.  These  arrangements  being  made,  the  tocsin 
sounded,  the  gSnSrale  beat  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
the  «31st,  and  the  forces  of  the  faubourgs  marched  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  Convention  was  assembled.  On  this 
occasion,  the  first  symptom  appeared  of  a  division  between 
Danton  and  Robespierre  and  the  more  furious  Jacobins  : 
the  former  was  desirous  of  procuring  the  abolition  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve,  but  not  of  an  outrage  on  the 
legislature  ;  the  latter  wished  to  overturn  the  Convention 
by  the  force  of  the  municipality.  But  even  Robespierre 
was  already  passed  in  the  career  of  revolution  by  more 
desperate  insurrectionists.  A  general  revolt  had  been 
resolved  on  by  the  central  committee  of  insurrection — ^a 
236^^23^^'  moral  insurrection,  as  they  termed  it,  unaccompanied  by 
iI!f;H.7^'  pill^®  or  violence,  but  with  such  an  appalling  display  of 
dliji^r^'  physical  force  as  should  render  resistance  impossible. 
bins,  Mai  Forty-eight  sections  met,  and  publicly  announced  their 
Monitoiir.  '  determination  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  by 
daybreak  on  the  31st  all  Paris  was  in  arms.^ 

The  national  guard  and  the  insurgent  forces  were  at 
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first  timid,  and  uncertain  whose  orders  to  obey,  and  for    chap. 

what  object  they  were  called  out.    The  terrible  cannoneers,  ! 

the  janizaries  of  the  Revolution,  took  the  lead.     The  cry,     ^^^^' 
"  Vive  la  Montague  1    P^rissent  les  Girondinsl"  broke  vast  ibices 
from  their  ranks,  and  revealed  the  secret  of  the  day  ;  they  S^fii- 
fiied  the  wavering  by  the  assumption  of  the  lead.     It  was  ^^*""»»- 
soon  discovered  that  the  object  was  to  present  a  petition, 
supported  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  Assembly,  demanding 
the  proscription  of  the  twenty-two  leaders  of  the  Gironde, 
the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  fresh  maximum  on  the  price  of  bread.     In 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  old  centre  of  insurrections, 
the  revolt  assumed  a  more  disorderly  character.     Pillage, 
immediate  rapine,  and  disorder,  could  alone  rouse   its 
immense  population.     The  commune  excited  their  cupi- 
dity, by  proposing  to  march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  whose 
shopkeepers  were  the  richest  in  Paris.    "  Arm  yourselves  1 " 
exclaimed  the  agents  of  the  municipality,  '^  the  counter 
revolution  is  at  hand ;  at  the  Palais  Royal  they  are  this 
moment  crying  *  Vive  le  Roi !'  and  trampling  under  foot 
the  national  colours ;  all  its  inhabitants  are  accomplices 
in  the  plot :  march  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  thence  to  the 
Convention.'"     But  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  were 
prepared  for  their  defence  ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  were 
shut,  and  artillery  placed  in  the  avenues  which  led  to  x]^3^^' 
them.     When  the  immense  forest   of  pikes  began  to  ^  ^^ 
debouch  from  the  side  of  the  faubourgs,  the  cannoneers  ?2^  ??2- 
stood  with  lighted  matches  to  their  pieces  ;  and  the  wave  72.  til  iv. 
of  insurrection  rolled  aside  to  the  more  defenceless  quar-  i%  i.  m 
ter  of  the  legislature.^ 

The  Convention  had  early  assembled  at  the  sound  of 
the  tocsin,  in  the  hall  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  now  inBomkion 
become  their  place  of  meeting,  instead  of  the  Salle  da  m^  ^^"^ 
Manage ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondists,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  their  friends,  all  repaired  to  the 
post  of  danger.  They  had  passed  the  night  assembled 
in  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  armed,  and  resolved 
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CHAP,    to  sell  their  lives  dearly ;  but  at  daybreak  they  left  their 
^^'      asylum,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  Conyention  as  the 
1793.     tocsin  was  sounding.     Garat   persisted  in  mMTitjiiniTig 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  ;  that  a  moral  insurrection 
alone  was  in  contemplation.    Pache,  with  hypocritical  zeal, 
declared  that  he  had  doubled  the  guards  of  the  Conyen- 
tion, and  forbidden  the  cannon  of  alarm  to  be  dischargedL 
At  that  instant  the  sound  of  the  artillery  was  heard ;  the 
gSnSrale  beat  in  all  quarters,  and  the  ceaseless  roll,  like 
the  noise  of  distant  thunder,  showed  that  all  Paris  was  in 
motion.    ^^  I  demand,"  said  Vergniaud,  ^^  to  know  by  whose 
authority  the  cannon  of  alarm^aye  been  sounded."    ^  And 
I  demand,"  answered  Thuriol,  ^'  that  the  Commission  of 
Twelve  be  instantly  dissolved."    "  And  I,"  said  Tallien, 
'^  that  the  sword  of  the  law  strike  the  conspirators  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Convention."    The  Girondists  insisted  that 
Henriot,  the  commander-in-chief,  should  be  called  to  the 
bar,  for  sounding  the  cannon  of  alarm  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Convention.     "  If  a  combat  commences,"  said 
Vergniaud,  "  whatever  be  its  result,  it  will  ruin  the  Re- 
public.    Let  all  the  members  swear  to  die  at  their  posts.'' 
They  all  took  the  oath  ;  in  a  few  hours  it  was  forgotten. 
"  Dissolve  the  Commission  of  Twelve,"  said  Danton,  with 
his  tremendous  voice.    *^  The  cannon  has  sounded.    If  you 
have  any  political  discretion,  you  will  take  advantage  of 
the  public  agitation  to  furnish  you  with  an  excuse  for 
retracing  your  steps,  and  regaining  your  lost  popularity. 
I  address  myself  to  those  deputies  who  have  some  regard 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not  to 
those  insane  mortals  who  listen  to  nothing  but  their  pas- 
sions.   Hesitate  no  longer,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  people." 
"  What  people  ?"  exclaimed  Vergniaud.     "  That  people," 
replied  Danton,  ^'  that  immense  body  which  is  our  ad- 
vanced guard ;  which  hates  alike  every  species  of  tyranny, 
and  that  base  moderation  which  would  speedily  bring  it 
back.     Hasten,  then,  to  satisfy  them  ;  save  them  from  the 
aristocrats ;  save  them  from  their  own  anger ;  and  if  the 
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moTement  should  continue  when  this  is  done,  Paris  will    chap. 
soon  annihilate  the  factions  which  disturb  its  tranquillity/'      ^^* 
Vast  bodies  of  petitioners  soon  began  to  defile  through  the     ^^^*' 
Convention  with  menacing  petitions.    ^^  We  demand,^'  said 
they,  "  the  levy  of  a  central  Revolutionary  army  of  Sans- 
culottes, who  are  to  receive  forty  sous  a-day  each  man  ; 
and  demand  a  decree  against  tiiie  twenty-two  members  m^t^' 
denounced  by  the  sections  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  Com-  T^'iy.  2^' 
mittee  of  Twelve.     We  demand  the  price  of  bread  to  be  fj^a^g^ 
fixed  at  three  sous  a  pound  in  all  the  departments,  and  ^.^- 
that  the  difference  of  price  be  made  up  by  a  forced  tax  on  345. 
the  rich.''i 

The  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by  the  multitude  :  their 
presence,  and  the  vociferous  language  of  the  petitioners  The  mob 
who  were  successively  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assem-  Il^it^ 
bly,  encouraged  the  Jacobins  to  attempt  the  instant  de-  SSi?**"*^*'' 
struction  of  their  opponents.     Bar^re  and  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  should  be  dissolved  ;  Robespierre 
and  his  associates  urged  the  immediate  arrest  of  the 
Girondists.     ^'  Citizens^''  said  he,  ^^  let  us  not  lose  our  time 
in  vain  clamours  and  iuBignificant  propositions.     This  day 
is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  struggles  of  freedom  against 
tyranny .''  "  Move,  then!''  exclaimed  Vergniaud.   "Yes," 
replied  Robespierre,  "  I  move,  and  my  motion  is  against 
you  ! — against  you,  who,  after  the  revolution  of  August 
10th,  strove  to  lead  to  the  scaffold  the  men  who  achieved 
it ;  against  you,  who  have  never  ceased  to  urge  measures 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Paris ;  against  you,  who  endea- 
voured to  save  the  tyrant ;  against  you,  who  have  con- 
spired with  Dumourier  to  overthrow  the  Republic ;  against  «Hiiit.  Pari, 
you,  who  have  unrelentingly  attacked  those  whose  heads  I^Mtni- 
Dumourier  demanded  ;  against  you,  whose  criminal  ven-  ^'  ^3 
geance  has  provoked  the  cries  of  indignation,  which  you  ^7.  ^.C 
now  allege  as  a  crime  against  those  who  have  suffered  /a'  Toni.' 
from  it.^     I  move  the  immediate  accusation  of  those  who  ^.'251^252. 
have  conspired  with  Dumourier,  and  who  are  specified  in 
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CHAP,    the  petitions  of  the  people.^'    The  Conventioii,  moved  by 

; the  violence  with  which  thej  were  surrounded,  deemed  it 

1798.  the  niost  prudent  course  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  Bar&re 
and  the  Committee,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Commissioii, 
without  the  violent  proposals  of  the  Jacobins — ^a  minouB 
precedent  of  submission  to  popular  violence,  which  soon 
brought  about  their  total  subjugation. 

But  the  revolutionists  had  no  intention  of  stopping 
The  Jaio-    halfway  in  their  career  of  violence.     On  the  evening  of 
i>l^^  the  31st,  Billaud  Varennes  declared  in  the  dub  of  the 
^Jl^"     Jacobins  "  that  they  had  only  half  done  their  work  ;  it 
must  be  instantly  completed,  before  the  people  have  time 
to  cool  in  their  ardour.     The  movement  in  Paris  will  be 
turned  against  us  in  the  departments  :  already  couriers 
are  sent  off  in  all  directions  to  rouse  them.     I  demand  that 
the  sittings  of  the  Jacobins  be  declared  permanent.    There 
must  be  no  compromise  with  tyranny.^'     "  Be  assured,*' 
said  Bourdon  de  TOise,  ^^  that  all  those  who  wish  to  esta- 
blish a  burgage  aristocracy  will  soon  begin  to  reflect  on 
their  proceedings.     Even  Danton  has  lost  his  eneigy  since 
the  Commission  of  Twelve  was  dissolved.     Already  thej 
ask,  when  urged  to  put  themselves  in  insurrection.  Against 
whom  are  we  to  revolt  ?   The  aristocracy  is  destroyed,  the 
clergy  are  destroyed.     Who,  then,  are  our  oppressors  V 
Lest  any  such  reaction  should  take  place,  they  resolved  to 
keep  the  people  continually  in  agitation.     The  1st  of  June 
jiiSb™'  ^"  ^*®  devoted  to  completing  the  preparations ;  in  the  even- 
429*  T&L  •**'  ^^'  Marat  himself  mounted  the  steeple  of  the  Hotel  de 
258^  259.  '  ViUe,  and  sounded  the  tocsin.     The  ffSnSrale  beat  through 
414.  '  '     the  whole  night,  and  all  Paris  was  under  arms  by  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  ^ 

On  the  preceding  day,  being  the  last  that  they  were  to 

LMt  dinner  meet  iu  freedom  in  this  world,  the  Girondists  dined  to- 

of^eGiron-  g^tj^gj,  ^q  deliberate  on  the  means  of  defence  which  yet 

f^l      remained  in  the  desperate  state  of  their  fortunes.     Their 

opinions,  as  usual,  were  much  divided.     Some  thought 

that  they  should  remain  firm  at  their  posts,  and  die  on 
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their  cumle  chairs,  defending  to  the  last  extremity  the    chap. 
sacred  character  with  which  they  were  invested.     Potion,      ^' 


Buzot,  and  Gensonn^,  supported  that  mournful  and  mag-      ^793. 
nanimous  resolution.      Barbaroux,   consulting  only  his 
impetuous  courage,  was  desirous  to  brave  his  enemies  by 
his  presence  in  the  Convention.     Others,  among  whom 
was  Louvet,  strenuously  maintained  that  they  should  in- 
stantly abandon  the  Convention,  where  their  deUberations 
were  no  longer  free,  and  the  majority  were  intimidated  by 
the  daggers  of  the  Jacobins,  and  retire  each  into  his  own 
department,  to  return  to  Paris  with  such  a  force  as  should 
avenge  the  cause  of  the  national  representation.     The 
deliberation  was  still  going  forward,  when  the  dang  of  the  ^^.^  geo 
tocsin  and  the  rolling  of  the  drums  warned  them  that  the  Ba2ot/74, ' 
insurrection  had  commenced  ;  and  they  broke  up  without  itA.^**^ 
having  come  to  any  determination.^ 

At  eight  o'clock,  Henriot  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
immense  columns  of  armed  men  assembled  round  the  Attack  on 
Hotel  de  Ville,  presented  himself  before  the  council  of  the  tiL^^""*^ 
municipality,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  insurgent  •^'™*  ^ 
people,  that  they  would  not  lay  dowsf  their  arms  till  they 
had  obtained  the  arrest  of  the  obnoxious  deputies.     The 
forces  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  most  formidable. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  tumbrils, 
and  waggons  of  balls  complete,  furnaces  to  heat  them  red- 
hot,  lighted  matches,  and  drawn  swords  in  the  hands  of 
the  gunners,  resembled  rather  the  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  a  powerful  fortress  than  demonstrations  against  a 
pacific  legislature.     In  addition  to  this,  several  battalions, 
who  had  marched  that  morning  for  la  Vendue,  received 
counter  orders,  and  re-entered  Paris  in  a  state  of  extreme  a  Deux 
irritation.     They  were  instantly  ftupplied  with  assignats,  ^%ii 
worth  five  francs  each,  and  ranged  \hemselves  round  Hen-  Jp«;  V.  26^- 
not,  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  even  agamst  the  415, 424. 
Convention.^     The  whole  battalions  of  the  national  guard  262/laigfc.' 
which  were  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  Convention  were  390,391!^ 
removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  city,  so  that  the  legislature 
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CHAP,    was  surrounded   only  by  its  most  inveterate  enemies. 

; —  After  haranguing  theid  in  the  Place  de  Gr6ve,  Henriot 

1793.  proceeded  to  the  other  insurgents,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  marched  to  the  Carrousel  By  ten  o'dod^,  the 
whole  of  the  avenues  to  the  Tuileries  were  blockaded  bj 
dense  columns  and  artillery  ;  and  eighty  thousand  armed 
men  surrounded  the  defenceless  representatives  of  the 
people. 
g2  Few  only  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were  present  at 

Veh«ni^t  this  meeting.  The  intrepid  Lanjuinais  was  among  the 
jbaemUj.  uumber ;  from  the  tribune  he  drew  a  picture,  in  true 
and  frightful  colours,  of  the  state  of  the  Assembly, 
deliberating  for  three  days  under  the  poniards  of  assas- 
sins, threatened  without  by  a  furious  multitude,  domi- 
neered over  within  by  a  faction  which  wielded  at  will 
the  violence  of  that  multitude,  descending  fit>m  degrada- 
tion to  degradation,  rewarded  for  its  condescension  with 
arrogance,  for  its  submission  by  outrage.  ^^  As  long  as  I 
am  permitted  to  raise  my  voice  in  this  place,''  said  he, 
"  I  will  never  suffer  the  national  representation  to  be 
degraded  in  my  person.  Hitherto  you  have  done 
nothing ;  you  have  only  suffered  ;  you  have  sanctioned 
every  thing  required  of  you.  An  insurrection  assembles^ 
and  names  a  committee  to  organise  a  revolt,  with  a  com- 
mander of  the  armed  force  to  direct  it ;  and  you  tolerate 
the  insurrection,  the  commictee,  the  commander.''  At 
these  words,  the  cries  of  the  Mountain  drowned  his 
voice,  and  the  Jacobins  rushed  forward  to  drag  him  from 
the  tribune  :  but  he  held  fast,  and  the  president  at 
length  succeeded  in  restoring  silence.  "  I  demand,"  he 
concluded,  ^Hhat  all  the  revolutionary  authorities  of 
Paris  be  instantly  dissolved ;  that  every  thing  done 
during  the  last  tlu'ee  days  be  annulled ;  that  aU  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  an  illegal  authority  be  declared 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.''  He  had  hardly  concluded 
when  the  insurgent  petitioners  entered,  and  demanded 
his  own  arrest,  and  that  of  the  other  Girondists.     Their 
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langoage  was  brief  and  dedsiYe.      ^'The  citizens    of    chap. 
Paris,"  said  they,  "  have  been  four  days  under  anns  ;      ^' 
for  four  days  they  have  demanded  from  their  manda-     ^793. 
tories  redress  of  their  rights  so  scandalously  violated ; 
and  for  four  days  their  mandatories  have  done  nothing 
to  satisfy  thein.     The  conspirators  must  instantly  be 
placed  under  arrest :  you  must  forthwith  save  the  people, 
or  they  will  take  their  safety  into  their  own  hands/' 
— "Save  the  people  I "  exclaimed  the  Jacobins  ;  "  save 
your  colleagues,  by  agreeing  to  their  provisional  arrest/' 
Bar^  and   the   neutral  party  urged  the   proscribed 
deputies  to  have  the  generosity  to  give  in  their  resigna- 
tions, in  order  to  tranquillise  the  public  mind.     Isnard, 
Lanthenas,  and  others,  complied  with  the  request ;  Lan- 
juinais  positively   refused.      "Hitherto,"  said   he,   "I 
have  shown  some  courage ;  I  shall  not  fail  at  the  last 
extremity.     You  need  not  expect  from  me  either  suspen- 
sion or  resignation/'    Being  violently  inteiTupted  by  the 
left,  he  added  —  "  When  the  ancients  prepared  a  sacri- 
fice, they  crowned  the  victim  with  flowers  and  garlands 
when  they  conducted  him  to  the  altar  ;  the  priest  sacri- 
ficed him,  but  added  not  insult  or  injury.     But  you,  more 
cruel  than  they,  commit  outrages  on  the  victim  who  is 
making  no  efforts  to  avert  his  fate/'     "  I  have  sworn  to  x^^aS?^* 
die  at  my  post,"  said  Barbaroux ;    "  I  shall  keep  my  2^,^"*"" 
oath.     Bend,  if  you  please,  before  the  municipality,  you  ^^  ^f- 
who  refused  to  arrest  its  wickedness  ;  or  rather  imitate  ^  »]r^ 
us,  whom  its  fury  immediately  demands.     Wait,  and  iii.43o,484. 
brave  its  fury.     You  may  compel  me  to  sink  under  its  266.*''*     ' 
daggers  :  you  shall  not  make  me  fall  at  its  feet."^ 

While  the  Assembly  was  in  the  utmost  agitation,  and 
swayed  alternately  by  terror  and  admiration,  Lacroix,  They  move 
an  intimate  friend  of  Danton's,  entered  with  a  haggard  hS,15*«w 
air,  and  announced  that  he  had  been  stopped  at  the  ^^^^ 
gate,  and  that  the  Convention  was  imprisoned  within  its  ""'"ititude. 
walls.     The  secret  of  the  revolt  became  now  evident ;  it 
was  not  conducted  by  Danton  and  the  Mountain,  but  by 
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CHAP.    Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  municipalitj.     '*  We  must 
^''      instantly  avenge/'  said  Danton,  "this  outrage   on  the 


1793.     national  representation.     Let  us  go  forth,  and  awe  the 
rebels  by  the  majesty  of  the  legislature."     Headed  by  its 
president,  the  Convention  set  out,  and  moved  in  a  body, 
with  the  signs  of  distress,  to  the  principal  gate  leading  to 
the  Place  de  Carrousel  They  were  there  met  by  Henriot 
on  horseback,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
devoted  battalions  of  the  faubourgs.      "  What  do  the 
people    demand  V     said    the    president,    H^rault    de 
S^helles ;  "  the  Convention  is  occupied  with    nothing 
but  their  welfare.''  —  "  H^rault,"  replied  Henriot,  "  the 
people  are  not  to  be  deceived  with  fine  words  :  they 
demand  that  the  twenty-four  culpable  deputies  be  ^ven 
up."      "Demand  rather  that  we  should  all  be  given 
up!"    exclaimed  those  who   surrounded  the   president. 
"  Cannoneers,  to  your  pieces  1 "  replied  Henriot.     Two 
1  Hist  Pari  &^^9  charged  with  grape-shot,  were  pointed  against  the 
^1^  d2^  members  of  the  Convention,  who  involuntarily  fell  back  ; 
3j^\1'     ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  attempting  to  find  the  means  of  escape 
i^ii..76,  at  the  other  gates  of  the  garden,  returned  in  dismay  to 
268, 27^'/'  the  Hall.     Marat  followed  them,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
270.  '     '  of  brigands, — "  I  order  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
to  enter,  to  deliberate,  and  to  obey."*^ 

When  the  members  were  seated,  Couthon  rose,  "  You 

64  ... 

The  thirty  have  now  had  convincing  evidence,'*  said  he,  "  that  the 
^^^p  Convention  is  perfectly  free.  The  indignation  of  the 
wneT^  people  is  only  pointed  against  certain  unworthy  mem- 
bers :  we  are  surrounded  by  their  homage  and  affection : 
let  us  obey  alike  our  ovn  conscience  and  their  wishes. 
I  propose  that  Lanjuinais,  Vergniaud,  Sillery,  (xensonn4 
Le  Hardi,  Guadet,  PAion,  Brissot,  Boileau,  Birotteau, 
Valaz6,  Gomaire,  Bertrand,  Gardien,  EervSegan,  Molle- 
vaut,   Bergoing,   Barbaroux,  Lydon,  Buzot,  la  Source, 

*  So  sensible  were  the  Sevolutionists  themselves  of  the  violence  done  on 
this  occasion  to  the  Conv«ntion,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  this  event  in  the 
Moniteur.See  Moniteur,  4  Juin  1798,  p.  671. 
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Rabaut  St  Etienne,  Salles,  Chambon,  Gorsaa,  Grange-    chap. 
neuve,  le  Sage,  Vig^e,  Louvet,  and  Henri  Laiivifere,  be 


immediately  put  under  arrest."     With  the  dagger  at  their     1793. 
throats,  the  Convention  passed  the  decree  :  a  large  body 
had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  violence,  and  refuse 
to  vote.     This  suicidal  measure  was  carried  wholly  by  the  xfvS!"«iL^* 
voters  of  the  Mountain,  and  a  few  adherents  :  the  great  ^j^' 
majority  refused  to  have  any  share  in  it.     The  multitude  p|^- |j^|- 
gave  tumultuous  cheers,  and  dispersed :  their  victory  was  ^'^?' 
complete  ;  the  municipality  of  Paris  had  overthrown  the  272. 
National  Assembly.^ 

The  poUtical  career  of  the  Girondists  was  terminated 
by  this  day ;  thenceforward  they  were  known  only  as  Termink- 
individuals,  by  their  heroic  conduct  in  adversity  and  ^hu^**® 
death.  Their  strife  with  the  Jacobins  was  a  long  stnig-  STcKron- 
gle  between  two  classes,  which  invariably  succeed  each  <*«*»• 
other  in  the  lead  of  revolutionary  convukions.  The 
rash  and  reckless,  but  able  and  generous  piu-ty,  which 
trusted  to  the  force  of  reason  in  popular  assemblies, 
perished  because  they  strove  to  arrest  the  torrent  they 
had  let  loose,  to  avenge  the  massacres  of  September, 
avoid  the  execution  of  the  King,  resist  the  institution  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation.  With  the  excitement  of  more  vehe- 
ment passions,  with  the  approach  of  more  pressing 
dangers,  with  the  advent  of  times  when  moderation 
seemed  a  crime,  they  perished.  Thereafter,  when  every 
legal  form  was  violated,  every  appeal  against  violence 
stifled  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Girondists,  democratic 
despotism  marched  on  in  its  career  without  an  obstacle  ; 
and  the  terrible  dictatorship,  composed  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Salvation  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
was  established  in  resistless  sovereignty.  The  proscribed 
members  were  at  first  put  under  arrest  in  their  own 
houses.  Several  found  the  means  of  escape  before  the 
order  for  their  imprisonment  was  issued.  Barbaroux, 
Potion,  Lanjuinais,  and  Henri  Larivifere,  arrived  at  Caen, 

VOL.  II.  2  0 
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« 

OHAP.    in  Normandj,  where  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  Parisian  mob  was  made,  which 


^^^^'     speedily  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries. 

,  ^  .^      Louvet  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  and  subsequently  wandaied 

275,27^    for  months  among  the  forests  and  caverns  of  the  Jura, 

X.  325, 328!  where  he  employed  his  hours  of  solitude  in  composing  the 

able  memoirs  of  his  life.^ 

Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  the  other  leaders. 
Their  trial  wcrc  soou  aftcrwards  arrested  in  different  places,  and 
StiOT?  **""  thrown  into  prison,  from  whence,  after  a  painM  interval, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  waUs  of  the 
cell  in  the  prison  of  the  Cannes  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard, 
in  which  he  was  confined,  were  found  written  with  blood, 
in  Vergniaud's  handwriting,  the  words — 

"  Potius  mori  quam  foddari. "  * 

The  prison  itself  bore,  over  its  entrance,  the  inscription  "La 
Libert^,  TEgalit^,  ou  la  Mort."  The  same  gloomy  abode 
now  contained  the  Girondists  which  had  formerly  wit- 
nessed the  sorrows  of  men  they  had  overthrown,  and 
afterwards  resounded  with  the  wail  of  their  prosecutors. 
The  walls  of  their  cells  bore  ample  testimony  to  the 
heroic  feelings  with  which  they  were  animated,  f  They 
were  detaiiied  in  confinement  for  above  four  months 
before  being  brought  to  trial,  in  order  to  secure  the 

*  ''Rather  die  than  be  disgraoed. " 

t  In  the  handwritmg  of  these  eloquent  and  unhappy  men  were  found  the 
foUowmg,  among  many  other  inacriptions : — 

"Qaand  il  n'a  pu  sauver  la  liberty  de  Rome, 
Gaton  est  libra  encore,  et  salt  mourir  en  homme.'* 
"Dignum  certe  Deo  spectaculum  fortem 

Virum  coUuctantem  com  calanutate." 
"  Cui  virtus  non  deest 

Kunquam  omnino  miser.** 
"  Duloe  et  decorum  est  pro  patriA  moil" 
**  Kon  omnis  moriar." 

*'  Summum  credo  ne&s  animam  preeferre  pudori." 
If  the  Girondists  had  known  how  to  live,  as  they  proved  they  knew  how  to 
die,  they  might  have  averted  or  arrested  the  whole  horrors  of  the  Revoltttion.-> 
See  Lamartine,  Sistoire  da  Girondms,  vii.  16, 17. 
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power  of  the  Jacobin  faction  before  they  brought  the    chap. 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  so  long  the  idols      ^' 


of  the  people,  to  trial  and  death.     The  prisoners  during     i7d3. 
this  interval  endured  the  greatest  privations :  it  was  only 
from  the  aid  of  their  relatives  they  could  procure  even  a 
change  of  linen.     But  their  courage  never  forsook  them. 
A  nephew  of  Vergniaud  having  been  introduced  into  his 
cell,  with  some  little  aid,  the  prisoner  took  him  on  his 
knee.     "  My  child,"  said  he,  "  don't  be  afraid :  look  at 
me,  and  remember  my  visage  when  you  are  a  man.    You 
will  remember  you  have  seen  Vergniaud,  the  founder  of 
the  republic,  in  the  most  honourable  period  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  suffering  the  persecution  of  the  wicked,  and 
preparing  to  die  for  freemen.''     Fauchet  now  bewailed  in 
sincere  terms  his  abandonment  of  the  faith  of  his  youth, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  alone  furnished  an 
antidote  to  the  evils  of  life.*     When  brought  to  trial, 
the  people  were  so  prejudiced,  and  the  power  of  their 
enemies  so  confirmed,  that  their  condemnation  was  secure 
ere  they  were  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Their  trial  and  condemnation  took  place  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober before  that  court.     The  Convention  passed  a  decree 
authorising  their  trial ;  the  indictment  against  them  was  oct.  19. 
general,  but  its  specific  charges  affected  only  five  or  six  1  toul  w. 
of  the  accused.     They  insisted  upon  the  right  of  separate  w.^sssT^ 
defence  ;  the  Jacobins,  the  Committee  of  Public  Salva-  L^y  ^^' 
tion,  and  the  Convention,  held  this  demand  decisive  ^^-^  ^j^ 
evidence  of  a  new  conspiracy.^     To  obviate  its  supposed  Hist  des 
danger,  and  guard  against  the  effect  of  the  well-known  17, '20^    ' 

*  ''Fauchet  se  firappait  la  poitrme  devant  eee  oolldguas.  U  a'aoonaait  avec 
on  repentir  sinodrey  mais  ferme,  d'avoir  abandoim6  la  foi  de  sa  jexmesBeu  n 
d^montrait  que  la  religion  seule  pouvait  guider  les  pas  de  la  liberty.  B.  se 
rejouiasait  de  doxmer  Ik  sa  mort  prochaine  le  cazacUre  d'un  double  martyre, 
celui  du  pr6tre  qui  se  repent,  et  oelui  du  r6publicaan  qui  penivdre.  Silleiy  ae 
taiaaity  trouvant  dans  aea  momenta  auprdmee  le  silence  plus  digne  que  la 
pLunte.  n  revenait^  oomme  Fauchet^  auz  croyanoes  et  aux  pratiques  religieuses. 
Tons  deux  se  sepandent  souvent  de  leurs  coUdgues  pour  aller  s'entretenir  ik 
I'teart  avec  un  v&itfrable  prtoe,  enferm^  pour  sa  foL" —  LAHABTDrB,  ffiitaire 
det  Girondins,  TiL  21,  22. 
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CHAP,    eloquence  of  the  accused,  which  had  already  staronglj 
^'      moved  the  audience,  the   Revolutionary  Tribunal,  after 


1793.  i\^Q  ^j^ij  ]2ad  proceeded  some  days,  obtained  from  the 
Convention  a  decree,  authorising  them,  when  any  trial 
had  lasted  three  days,  to  ask  the  jury  if  their  minds  were 
made  up  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  if  they  said 
they  were,  to  convict,  and  pass  sentence,  whether  fhey  had 
been  heard  in  Iheir  defence  or  not^ 

The  grounds  of  the  accusation  were  of  the  most  con- 
Grounds  of  tcmptiblc  kind,  and  consisted  of  the  charges  brought 
^Sfcthe   against  them  by  Robespierre,  which  have  been  already 
^tefc^^i.  given.^     Chaumette  recounted  all  the  struggles  of  the 
§  40.         municipality  with  the  Gdt6  Droits  without  adding  a  single 
fact  that  could  inculpate  the  accused :  the  wretch  Hubert 
narrated  the  particulars  of  his  arrest  by  the  Commission 
of  Twelve,  and  alleged  that  Roland  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  public  writers,  by  offering  to  buy  up  his 
obscene  journal,  the  Pere  Duchesne:  Destoumelle  de- 
poned that  the  accused  had  exerted  themselves  to  crush 
the  municipality,  declared  against  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  and  laboured  to  institute  a  departmental  guard. 
Chabot  was  the  most  virulent  of  the  witnesses  against  them : 
he  ascribed  to  them  a  Machiavelian  policy  throughout  all 
the  Revolution  ;  accused  them  of  endeavouring  to  convert 
every  thing  to  their  own  profit,  and  even  permitting  the 

*  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  trial,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  addressed  to  the 
Convention  the  following  letter; — "Five  days  have  already  been  consumed, 
and  nine  witne&ses  only  have  been  examined ;  each  in  making  his  deposidon 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  whole  Revolution.  The  loquacity 
of  the  accused  renders  the  discussions  long  between  them  and  the  witnesses. 
The  trial,  tbei-efore,  will  never  be  finished.  But  why,  we  ask,  have  any  wit- 
nestes  cUaUf  The  Convention,  the  whole  Republic,  are  accusers  in  this  case  ; 
the  proofs  of  the  crimes  of  the  accused  are  evident.  Every  one  has  already  in 
his  conscience  a  conviction  of  their  guilt.  But  the  Tribunal  can  do  nothing  of 
itself;  it  must  follow  the  law.  It  is  for  the  Convention  itself  to  sweep  away 
the  formalities  which  trammel  our  proceedings."  Upon  this  the  Convention, 
on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  passed  the  foUowing  resolution,  which  was 
precisely  in  terms  of  a  petition  presented  the  same  day  by  the  Jacobin  Club  to 
the  Convention: — "Apr^  trois  jours  de  d6bats,  le  president  du  Tribunal 
R^volutionnaire  demandera  aux  juris  si  leur  conscience  est  sufSsamment 
6clair6e ;  s'ils  r6pondent  nigativement,  le  procds  sera  continue  jusqu*  &  ce  quails 
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massacres  of  September,  in  order  to  cut  off  some  of    chap. 

their  enemies  among  the  victims.     The  prosecution  lasted  — 

nine  days.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  jury  declared     ^^^^ 
themselves  convinced ;  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the 
vehemence  of  Brissot,  had  pleaded  in  vain.     The  court 
then  read  to  the  accused  the  decree  of  the  Convention, 
empowering  them  to  termincUe  the  proceedings  as  soon  as 
the  jury  had  declared  their  minds  made  vp ;  they  saw 
upon  this  that  their  fate  was  determined,  as  they  were  to 
be  condemned  without  being  heard  in  their  defence.* 
They  all  rose,  and  by  loud  expressions  of  indignation 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  president,  who  read  their  sen- 
tence.    Valaz^  stabbed  himself  with  a  poniard,   and  ^ 
perished  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  who  immediately  Trib.  r6y. 
ordered  that  his  dead  body  should  be  borne  on  a  car  to  246-2^?' 
the  place  of  execution,  and  beheaded  with  the  other  pri-  ^^m]' 
soners.     La  Source  exclaimed — "I  die  at  a  time  when  iv.^ii4.^' 
the  people  have  lost  their  reason  :  you  will  die  as  soon  jj^^l'^i 
as  they  recover  it.'^     The  other  prisoners  embraced  each  15^  ^Jf^' 
other,   and  exclaimed,   "Vive  la   R^publique!"     TheLMi.Hut. 
audience,  though  chiefly  composed  of  the  assassins  of  the  46?     *  ^' 
2d  September,  was  melted  to  tears.^ 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  had  provided  Vergniaud 
with  a  certain  and  speedy  poison.     He  refused  to  make  Their  laet 
use  of  it,  and  threw  it  away  the  night  before  his  execu-  oS^o. 
tion,  in  order  that  he  might  accompany  his  fiiends  to  the 

diclarent  qu'ils  eont  en  tot  de  prononcer."—  M<miteiir,  80  Oct.  1798.  The 
decree  was  in  these  terms,  and  the  original  was  found  in  Raibetpiemli  own 
handwriting  among  his  papers  after  his  death : — "S'il  arrive  que  le  jugement 
d'une  affaire  portte  an  Tribunal  lUYolutionnalre  ait  6t6  prolong^  trois  jours,  le 
president  ouvrira  la  stance  suivante  en  demandant  anx  jurte  si  leur  conscience 
est  suffisamment  6clair6e.  Si  les  jurte  r^pondent '  Oui,'  il  sera  proc4d6  8wr4e- 
champ  an  jugement.  Le  prudent  ne  soufi&ira  aucune  eepdce  d'interpellation 
ni  d'inddent  contraire  auz  dispositionB  de  la  pr^nte." — Papi&rs  Iniditi 
irouvis  chez  BoBEBFiBBBEy  ii.  4. 

*  "  L'accusateur  public  requiert  la  lecture  de  la  loi  sur  Tacc^Uration  des 
jugemens  criminels.  Cette  lecture  est  faite.  Le  Tribunal  ordonne  la  tran- 
scription de  la  loi  sur  see  registres.  Le  Pr6eident — '  Citoyens  purs^  en  vertu  de 
la  loi  dont  voua  venez  d'entendre  la  lecture,  je  d^mande  si  votre  conscience  est 
suffisamment  tfdair^.'  Les  jurte  se  retirent  pour  d61ib6rer.'* — jBuUeUn  d» 
TribwMd  B^vol/utiaimaire,  No.  62,  p.  246. 
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CHAP,    scaffold.    The  eloquence  of  this  highly-gifted  man,  which 


poured  forth  the  night  before  his  execution,  on  the 
*^^^  expiring  liberty  of  France,  in  strains  of  unprecedented 
splendour,  entranced  even  the  melancholy  inmates  of  the 
prison.  On  this  occasion  the  Girondists,  Uke  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  at  Rome,  were  permitted  to  take  their  last 
repast  together.  By  a  strange  feeling,  but  copied  from 
the  example  of  antiquity  on  such  occasions,  the  table  was 
decked  out  in  the  principal  apartment  of  the  prison  with 
unusual  care.  The  choicest  fruits  and  flowers  of  autumn 
adorned  the  board :  the  finest  wines  circulated  among 
the  friends  who  were  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
no  more.  Vergniaud  presided.  "  My  friends,"  said  he, 
"  in  trjring  to  engraft  the  tree,  we  have  killed  it.  It 
was  too  old ;  Robespierre  cuts  it  down.  Will  he  be 
more  fortunate  than  we  ?  No !  The  soil  is  too  light 
here  to  nourish  the  roots  of  civil  liberty  ;  the  people  are 
too  infantine  to  govern  themselves  :  they  will  return  to 
their  king,  as  a  child  returns  to  its  playthings.  We  mis- 
took our  time  in  being  bom,  and  dying  for  the  liberty  of 
the  world  ;  we  thought  we  were  at  Rome,  and  we  were  at 
Paris.  But  revolutions  are  like  the  misfortunes  which 
blanch  in  a  night  the  hair  of  the  sufferer :  they  quickly 
ripen  a  people.  The  blood  in  our  veins  is  warm 
enough  to  enrich  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  not 
bear  the  ftiture  with  us,  but  leave  hope  to  the  people  in 
exchange  for  the  death  which  they  have  given  us.  Let 
us  die  then,  if  not  with  confidence,  at  least  with  hope  : 
our  consciences  are  our  witnesses  in  the  great  trial ;  our 
Judge  the  Eternal.  Death  is  only  the  most  important 
event  of  life,  because  it  is  the  passage  to  a  superior  state 
of  being.  Were  it  not  so,  man  would  be  greater  than 
God  ;  for  he  would  have  conceived  what  his  Creator  could 
not  execute.  No  1  Vergniaud  is  not  greater  than  God, 
d^TSrf  iu.  but  God  is  more  just  than  Vergniaud,  and  He  will  raise 
52,53,26,  j^^  to-morrow  on  the  scaffold,  only  to  justify  him  to 
future  ages.''^  "  Christ,*'  said  Sillery,  "  dying  on  the  scaf- 
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fold,  ^^  ^^  ^  A  diyine  witness.     His  religion,  which    chap. 
we  have  confounded  with  tyranny,  was  not  oppression,      ^' 
but  deliyerance.      He  was  the  Girondist  of  Inunor-     ^^^^ 
taUty/' 

The  illustrious  prisoners  were  conducted,  on  the  31st      ^ 
October,  to  the  place  of  execution.     They  marched  to-  Their  bBroic 
gether  with  a  firm  step,  singing  the  Revolutionary  song,  octs]. 
which  they  applied  by  a  slight  change  to  their  own 
situation, — 

"  Allons,  enfims  do  la  patrie ! 
Le  jour  de  gloire  eet  anivd; 
Contre  nous  de  la  t^rnimie 
Le  couteau  sanglant  est  levi.** 

Never  since  the  execution  of  Lally,  in  1766,  had  there 
been  seen  such  a  crowd  as  now  assembled  in  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  to  witness  their  execution.  The  quays,  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  all 
the  windows  from  thence  to  the  Condergerie,  from  which 
they  were  brought,  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Brissot 
and  Fauchet  alone  wore  a  sad  and  pensive  expression. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  mutually  embraced,  ex- 
claiming, "  Vive  la  Republique  ! ''  Sillery  ascended  first; 
he  bowed  with  a  grave  air  to  the  people,  and  received 
with  unshrinking  finnness  the  fatal  stroke.  Le  Hardi 
exclaimed  "  Vive  la  Republique  1 ''  as  he  was  bound  to 
the  plank,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  Place. 
The  execution  of  the  whole  lasted  thirty-eight  minutes, 
during  which  the  condemned,  awaiting  their  turn,  as 
their  friends  were  successively  beheaded,  never  ceased 
chanting  with  firm  voices  an  air,  the  burden  of  which  was 
—  "  rather  death  than  slavery."  A  voice  was  withdrawn 
from  the  swell  with  every  faU  of  the  axe ;  their  numbers 
were  thinned  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine.  One  voice 
alone  continued  to  chant  the  Marseillaise  to  the  very  end : 
it  was  that  of  Vergniaud,  who,  as  their  leader,  was 
chosen  to  suffer  last.     He  could  hardly  be  said  to  die 
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CHAP,  by  the  executioner's  hand ;  he  swooned,  before  the  blade 
^'  fell,  from  the  vehemence  of  his  enthusiasm.  They  all 
IT  ^^^H-  ^^^  ^*^  *^®  resolution  of  Romans,  chanting  with  their 
dMGir.  last  breath  the  hymn  of  the  Revolution.  One  single 
Buu.  da  grave  received  their  united  remains  ;  it  was  beside  that 
No.^'6f  *'''  in  which  had  been  laid  the  uncoflSned  body  of  their 
m,  "m '  royal  victim  Louis  XVI.  Some  years  after,  in  searching 
Mi^i  294  *^®  archives  of  the  parish  of  the  Madeleine  for  documents 
TouUv.116.  connected  with  the  victims  of  the  Revolution,  an  order 
52.  hW  on  the  treasury  was  found  for  the  expenses  of  the  burial 
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12-2, \2x'  of  the  twenty  deputies  of  the  Gironde ;  it  was  only  210 
xi^i2^'^'  francs!  So  humble  were  the  obsequies  of  the  first  founders 
^a5'*''"oftheRepubUc.i* 

A  young  man,  named  Girey  Dufoce,  editor  of  the 
Execution    Potriote  Frau^ais^  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Revo- 
wfRlSLid  lutionary  Tribunal.     The  president  asked  if  he  had  been 
stEtienne.  ^  ^^^^  ^f  Biissot.     "  I  had  that  happiness.''— "What 
is  your  opinion  of  him  ? " — "  That  he  lived  like  Aristides 
and  died  like  Sidney  ! ''  was  the  intrepid  answer.     He 
was  forthwith  sent  to  the  scaflfold,  where  he  perished  with 
the  firmness  of  his  departed  friend.     Rabaut  St  Etienne, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  proscribed 
deputies,  had  escaped  soon  after  the  2d  June  firom  Paris. 
Tired  of  wandering  through  the  provinces,  he  returned  to 
the  capital,  and  lived  concealed  in  the  house  of  one  of 
those  faithful  friends  of  whom  the  Revolution  produced 
so  many  examples.      His  wife,  influenced  by  the  most 
tender  attachment,  incessantly  watched  over  his  safety. 
In  the  street,  one  day,  she  met  an  acquaintance,  a  Jaco- 
bin, who  assured  her  of  his  interest  in  her  husband,  and 
Trib^iwv    professed  his  desire  to  give  him  an  asylum  in  his  own 
No.b7iP.    house.     Rabaut  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and 
ii.  Too.    *  desirous  of  saving  his  generous  host  fix)m  ftirther  danger, 
xii."*^,  28?'  informed  the  Jacobin  of  his  place  of  retreat,^  and  assigned 
an  hour  of  the  night  for  him  to  come  and  remove  him 

*  "  Pour  22  d^utte  de  la  Gironde.  Les  bidres,  142  francs ;  frais  d'inhumatioD, 
es :  total,  210."— Lahabtine,  HiML  det  (Xnmdmi,  vii  68,  69. 
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from  it.      The  perfidious  wretch  came  accompanied  by    chap. 
gendarmes,  who  dragged  their  victim,  with  his  friendly      ^  * 


host  and  hostess,  to  the  ReTolntionary  Tribunal,  whence      ^'^^^• 
they  were  sent  to  the  scafibld.    In  despair  at  having  been 
the  instrument,  however  innocently,  of  such  treachery, 
his  wife,  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  put  herself  to 
death. 

Madame  Roland  was  the  next  victim.  This  heroic  ^j 
woman  had  been  early  involved  in  the  proscription  of  the  impnaon- 
Girondists,  of  whom  her  splendid  talents  had  almost  Madame 
rendered  her  the  head.  She  was  afterwai*ds  confined 
among  the  common  prostitutes  of  Paris,  in  the  prison  of 
St  Pelagic  ;  and  it  was  only  the  pity  of  the  jailors  which 
there,  at  length,  procured  for  her  a  separate  bed.  While 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  she  employed  the 
tedious  months  of  captivity  in  composing  the  Memoirs 
which  so  well  illustrate  her  eventful  life.  With  a  firm 
hand  she  traced,  in  that  gloomy  abode,  the  joyous  as  well 
as  the  melancholy  periods  of  her  existence ;  the  brilliant 
dreams  and  ardent  patriotism  of  her  youth  ;  the  stormy 
and  eventful  scenes  of  her  maturer  years ;  the  horrors 
and  anguish  of  her  latest  days.  While  suffering  under 
the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  when  about  to  die  under  the 
violence  of  the  mob,  she  never  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  youth,  nor  regretted  her  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  If  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter  and 
her  husband  sometimes  melted  her  to  tears,  she  regained 
her  firmness  on  every  important  occasion.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  prison  she  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  stormy 
political  career  in  which  she  had  borne  so  distinguished 
a  part,  and  lamented  the  delusions  in  which  she  had  so 
long  been  involved.  Her  friends  had  provided  her  with 
the  means  of  escape ;  but  she  refused  to  avail  herself  of 
them.  During  the  long  and  dreary  period  of  her  cap- 
tivity, she  studied  Tacitus  incessantly.  "  I  cannot  sleep,'^ 
said  she,  ^^  without  reading  some  of  his  writings  :  we 
seem  to  see  things  in  the  same  light.''    At  another  time 
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CHAP,    she  said — "  The  present  goyemment  is  a  kind  of  monster, 

'. of  which  the  action  and  the  forms  are  equally  reyolting : 

1793.     i(j  destroys  all  it  touches,  and  devours  itself/'    On  the 
day  of  the  execution  of  the  Girondists,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Conciergerie,  and  placed  in  a  cell  adjoining 
that  lately  occupied  by  the  Queen.     The  beautiful  and 
ambitious  leader  of  the  Girondists  was  brought  by  the 
Revolution  to  the  same  bourne  as  her  royal  victim.     There 
she  was  strictly  watched,  in  a  wretched  damp  apartment, 
with  a  straw  mattress  alone  for  a  bed.     Though  she  had 
opium  secreted,  she  refused  to  make  use  of  it,  allying 
KlmZ'"^'  that  she  would  not  shrink  from  the  fate  of  her  Mends, 
llli&^e  and  that  her  death  would  be  of  service  to  the  world. 
u^'ioo**^  '  ^^^  memoirs  evince  unbroken  serenity  of  mind,  though 
RoUuid,i.    she  was  frequently  interrupted  in  their  composition  by 
^^      the  cries  of  those  whom  the  executioners  were  dragging 
from  the  adjoining  cells  to  the  scaffold.^ 

On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  was  dressed  with  scrupulous 
Her  con-  Care  iu  white.  Her  fine  black  hair  fell  in  profuse  curls  to 
duct  at  her  ^^^  y^sist ;  but  the  display  of  its  beauty  was  owing  to  her 
^^**^*  jailers,  who  had  deprived  her  of  all  means  of  dressing  it 
She  chose  that  colour  for  her  dress  as  emblematic  of  the 
purity  of  her  mind.  Her  advocate,  M.  Chaveau  Lagarde, 
visited  her  to  receive  her  last  instructions.  Drawing  a 
ring  from  her  finger,  she  said — "  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
no  more  ;  I  know  well  the  fate  which  awaits  me ;  your 
kind  assistance  could  be  of  no  avail ;  it  would  endang^ 
you  without  saving  me.  Do  not,  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
come  to  the  tribunal ;  but  accept  this  as  the  last  testi- 
mony of  my  regard."  Her  defence,  composed  by  herself 
the  night  before  the  trial,  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  touching  monuments  of  the  Revolution.  Her 
answers  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judges,  the  dignity 
of  her  manner,  the  beauty  of  her  figure,  melted  even  the 
revolutionary  audience  with  pity.  They  had  the  bar- 
barity to  ask  her  questions  reflecting  on  her  honour :  the 
unworthy  insult  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  but  did  not 
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disturb  her  serenity  of  demeanour.     Finding  they  could    chap. 
implicate  her  in  no  other  way,  the  president  asked  her  if 


she  was  acquainted  with  the  place  of  her  husband's      i793. 
retreat.     She  repKed,  that  "  whether  she  knew  it  or  not 
she  would  not  reyeal  it,  and  that  there  was  no  law  by 
which  she  was  obliged,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  yiolate  the 
strongest  feelings  of  nature.^'     Upon  this  she  was  imme- 
diately condemned.      When  the  reading  of  her  sentence 
was  concluded,  she   rose   and  said — "You  judge  me 
worthy  to  share  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom  you 
have  assassinated.     I  shall  endearour  to  imitate  their  40, 4^3*/ 
firmness   on   the   scaffold.''     She  regained  her  prison  q^i2^' 
with  an  elastic  step  and  beaming  eye ;    and  on  enter-  bi^xJ^w. 
ing  the  wicket,  made,  with   a  joyous   air,   a  sign   to  g^"^^;^^^- 
show  she  was  to  be  beheaded.      Her  whole  soul  ap-  JJ^^- ^''• 
peared  absorbed  in  the  heroic  feelings  with  which  she  was  soi,  dii,' 
animated.^ 

She  was  conyeyed  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same  car 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lemarche,  condemned  for  Herhe^ic 
forging  assignats,  whose  firmness  was  not  equal  to  her  ^"^^ 
own.     While  passing  along  the  streets,  her  whole  anxiety 
appeared  to  be  to  support  his  courage.     She  did  this  * 

with  so  much  simplicity  and  effect,  that  she  frequently 
brought  a  smile  on  the  lips  which  were  about  to  perish.* 
At  the  place  of  execution  she  bowed  before  the  gigantic 
statue  of  Liberty,  and  pronounced  the  memorable  words 
— "  O  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  >  buU.  du 
name !"     When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  Nol'y^tT' 
she  had  the  generosity  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  her  com-  univ^'*** 
panion,  the  privilege  of  being  first  executed.     "  Ascend  4^4''"^^^' 
first,"  said  she  :  "  let  me  at  least  spare  you  the  pain  of  ^i  i-  ^3, 
seeing  my  blood  flow."^     Turning  to  the  executioner,  she  278. 

*  "  Mira  che  runa  tace  e  Mtro  geme, 
E  piu  vigor  mostra  il  men  forte  sesso. 
Pianger  lui  vede  in  guisa  d'uom  cui  preme 
Pietd»  non  doglia,  o  duol  non  di  se  steeso; 
£  tacer  lei  cogli  occbi  al  oiel  si  fisa 
Ch'anzi  1  morir  par  di  quaggiu  divisa.'' 

TAflSO,  Oervs.  Liber.,  ii.  42. 
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CHAP,    asked  if  he  would  ooDsent  to  that  arrangement ;    he 

—  replied,    "That  his   orders  were   that  she  should   die 

1793.  the  jfirst/" — "You  cannot,'^  said  she  with  a  smile, 
"  I  am  sure,  refuse  a  woman  her  last  request  V^  Undis- 
majed  by  the  spectacle  which  immediately  ensued,  she 
calmly  bent  her  head  under  the  guillotine,  and  perished 
with  the  serenity  she  had  evinced  ever  since  her  imprison- 
ment 

Madame    Roland  had  predicted  that  her  husband 
Deiohofii.  would  not  long  survive  her.     Her  prophecy  was  speedflj 
^^*^      fulfilled.     A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  found  dead  on 
the  road  between  Paris  and  Rouen;  he  had  stabbed 
himself  in  that  situation,  that  he  might  not,  by  the  situa- 
tion in  which  his  body  was  found,  betray  the  generous 
friends  who  ha4  sheltered  him  in  his  misfortunes.     In 
his  pocket  was  found  a  letter,  in  these  terms — "  Whoever 
you  are,  0  passenger !  who  discover  my  body,  respect  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate.     They  ai'e  those  of  a  man 
who  consecrated  his  whole  life  to  be  useful  to  his  country; 
who  died  as  he  had  lived,  virtuous  and  unsullied.     May 
my  fellow-citizens  embrace  more  humane  sentiments : 
not  fear,  but  indignation,  made  me  quit  my  retreat  when 
I  heard  of  the  mm-der  of  my  wife.     I  loathed  a  world 
stained  with  so  many  crimes."     The  other  chiefs  of  the 
party,  dispersed  in  the  provinces  of  France,  underwent 
innumerable  dangers,  and  some  of  them  made  escapes 
more  wonderful  even  than  those  which  romance  has  figured. 
Condorcet  swallowed  opium  and  perished.     He  had  long 
been  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  female  friend,  who 
sheltered  him  with  generous  devotion  :  but  when  the  sun 
shone  forth  in  the  next  spring,  he  was  so  captivated  by 
the  beauty  of  nature,  that  he  went  forth  to  the  fields,  and 
was  apprehended.     He  was  discovered  in  disguise  by  the 
fineness  of  his  linen,  and  immediatedly  swallowed  the 
poison  he  carried  with  him.      Louvet  owed  his  salva- 
tion to  the  fidelity  of  female  attachment.     Buzot  stabbed 
himself  when  he  heard  of  Madame  Roland's  execution ; 
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the  passion  which  had  been  concealed  in  life  appeared    chap. 
in  death.     Bat  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he  waB 


reserved  for  a  more  melancholy  fate.     Barbaroux,  Buzot,     ^793. 
Potion,  and  Valaz^,  were  long  concealed  at  St  Emilion, 
in  a  cayem,  hj  a  sister  of  Guadet.     But  the  Jacobins  i  Lam.  Hist 
at  length  got  trace  of  their  retreat,   and  they  were  ^.^^253. 
obliged  to  leave  it.     Guadet  himself  was  soon  discovered,  ^^j^iif  Ja^ 
and  perished  by  the  guillotine  at  Bordeaux,  as  did  the  ^^^'lm 
ardent  and  impetuous  Barbaroux,  on  the  25th  June  1794.  j- 278. 
Potion  and  Buzot  were  found  in  a  field  near  the  Garonne  a©  Burot, 
half  devoured  by  wolves,  which  in  those  days  of  war  had  BarbSi^ 
descended  from  the  mountains  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  f^^m 
humanity.     A  few  only  escaped  the  anxious  search  of  li^'^i^^jjd 
the  Jacobins ;  their  memoirs  evince  a  curious  proof  of  ^Ji^^' 
the  indignation  of  enthusiastic  but  virtuous  minds  at  the  »ndP6tion.) 
triumph  of  guilty  ambition.^ 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  arm  of  female  chariotie 
enthusiasm  arrested  the  course  of  one  of  the  tyrants;  HercLac- 
and  her  deed,  though  it  occurred  a  few  weeks  after  their  ^' 
fall,  was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Girondists.  Charlotte  Corday,  a  native  of  Rouen,  at  the 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  was  animated  by  a  heroism  and 
devotion  above  her  sex.  A  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Comeille,  she  was  animated  with  his  lofty  spirit.  This 
is  not  surprising — ^poetry,  heroism,  and  love  are  sisters 
of  each  other  :  they  spring  from  the  same  exalted  senti- 
ments. Gifted  with  a  beautiful  form  and  a  serene 
temper,  she  deemed  the  occupations  and  ordinary  ambi- 
tion of  women  beneath  her  serious  regard ;  possessed  of 
more  than  mascnline  courage,  she  had  lost  nothing  of 
female  delicacy.  One  only  passion,  the  love  of  liberty, 
concentrated  the  ardent  aspirations  of  her  mind.  Her 
enthusiasm  was  awakened  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
arriyal  of  the  proscribed  Girondists  at  Rouen  after  their 
overthrow  at  Paris ;  all  the  romantic  visions  of  her  youth 
seemed  blighted  by  the  bloody  usurpation  of  the  ruling 
faction  at  Paris.    Marat,  the  instigator  of  all  the  atro- 
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CHAP,    cities,  she  imagined  to  be  their  leader.      He  was  con- 
^*      sidered  in  the  provinces,  from  his  numerous  journals. 


1793.     which  had  long  stimulated  to  massacre  and  blood,  as  the 

An^x.     demon  of  the  Reyolution.     If  he  could  be  removed,  no 

unwjx?'  obstacle   appeared    to   remain   to  the  reign  of  justice 

^yO^L^  and  equality,  to  the  commencement  of  the  happiness 

^Y.77'71!^  of  France.     In  the  heroic  spirit  of  female   devotion, 

J^jj^Hik  she  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  this  inestimable 

object.^* 

^g  Having  taken  her  resolution,  she  regained  all  her  wonted 

She  nB;>iYM  cheerfulness  of  manner,  which  the  public  calamities  had 

nate  Maiiit,  much  impaired.      Deceived  by  the  appearance  of  joy 

him.          which  she  exhibited,  her  relations  allowed  her  to  set  ofiT 

^"^^  ^^      on  some  trifymg  commissions  to  Paris.    A  young  man  in 

the  national  guard  of  Rouen,  named   Franquelin,  was 

deeply  attached  to  her.     She  gave  him,  before  departing, 

her  portrait,  which  he  preserved  with  religious  care,  with 

her  letters.     He  died  of  grief  soon  after  her  melancholy 

fate,  having  previously  directed  that  her  miniature  and 

letters  should  be  buried  with  him,  which  was  accordingly 

done.     "  I  weep,"  said  she  to  a  friend,  "  the  woes  of  my 

country,  of  my  relations,  of  you.     So  long  as  Marat 

lives,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  his  life.'^     In  an  old  bible  in 

her  possession  she  had  marked  the  passage, — **  The  Lord 

made  choice  of  Judith  to  deliver  Israel."     In  the  public 

conveyance  she  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  amiable 

plajrfblness  of  her  demeanour,  uninterrupted  even  by  the 

savage  conversation  of  some  Jacobins  who  were  presentt 

•  "Ergo  ego  germaoBin,  j&sfcremque,  patremque,  deoaque, 
Et  notale  solum,  fiitds  ablata  relinquam. 
Maadmus  intra  me  Deus  est :  non  magna  relinquam. 
Magna  sequar.**  Ovm,  Metam,  tIL  50—54. 

f  ''  S'ode  I'annunzio  intaato,  e  che  s'appresta 

Miserabile  strage  al  popol  loro, 

A  lei  che  generosa,  d  quanto  onesti^ 

Viene  in  pensier  come  Balvar  costoro. 

Move  foitezsa  il  gran  pensier :  ranesta 

Pol  la  yeigogna  el  virginal  decoro  : 

Vince  fortezza^  anzi  B*accorda»  e  &ce 

Se  Tei^gognosa,  e  la  vergogna  audace. 
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The  first  day  of  her  arriTal  at  Paris  was  employed  in    chap. 
executing  her  commissions  :  on  the  second  she  purchased      ^' 
a  knife  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  plunge  into  the  bosom  of     ^793. 
the  tyrant.     On  the  third  day,  she  with  diflSculty  obtained 
an  entrance  to  Marat.     She  was  ushered  into  a  room 
adjoining  the  cabinet,  where  he  lay  in  a  corered  bath. 
He  eagerly  inquired  after  the  proscribed  deputies  at 
Caen.     Being  told  their  names — "  They  shall  soon  meet  r^v.  dJ^ 
with  the  punishment  they  deserve,"  said  Marat.     "  Yours  2^.^84. 
is  at  hand  V  exclaimed  she,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  ^!^gf^, 
heart.     He  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  expired.     The  Si^Mi^\ 
blood  flowed  so  profusely  from  the  wound,  that  he  seemed  ^\^ 
to  expire  in  a  bath  of  gore.     Charlotte  Corday  remained  Lam-'Hik 
motionless  in  the  apartment^  and  was  seized  and  con-  210, 2^3^' 
ducted  to  prison.^ 

When  in  confinement,  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of 
her  manner  astonished  the  jailers,  who,  though  they  Hertnli 
watched  her  day  and  night,  could  discern  no  change  in  *"^  ^****' 
the  tranquillity  which  she  eyinced.  On  the  same  day 
she  wrote  to  Barbaroux  at  Caen,  in  terms  singularly 
descriptive  of  her  state  of  mind.*  This  letter  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief  ground  of  his  condenmation. 
Before  leaving  home,  she  had  given  away  all  her 
books  except  a  volume  of  Plutarch,  which  she  took  with 
her.  On  the  day  of  her  trial,  her  extraordinary  beauty 
and  innocence  of  manner  excited  universal  interest.  She 
interrupted  the  witnesses,  who  were  beginning  to  prove 

La  Yeigine  tra  1  yulgo  tiad  aoletta : 

Non  oopri  sae  beUeme,  e  non  Teepoae : 

Baooolae  gli  ooohi,  ando  nel  vol  Tistretta» 

Con  ischive  maaiere  e  generoea 

Non  eai  ben  dir  se  adoma  o  se  negletta^ 

Se  caso  od  arte  il  bel  yolto  oompoae : 

Di  natora,  d'amor,  de'  deli  amioi, 

Le  negligenze  sue  Bono  artifid. 

Mirata  da  ciascon,  passa  e  non  mira 

L'altera  donna.*' 

Tasbo,  Gents,  Liber.  iL  17, 18. 
There  ia  nothing  grand,  generous^  or  pathetic  in  human  character  which  the 
poeta  had  prefigured,  ihat  the  French  Revolution  has  not  realised. 
*  "  Nous  sommes  d  bons  r^publicains  ^  Fansy  Ton  ne  con^it  pas  comment 
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CHAP,    the  death  of  the    deceased :    "  These   formalities  are 

L_  unnecessary:   I  killed  Marat  1" — "What  tempted  you 

1793.     to  commit  the  murder?^'     "His  own  crimes/' — "What 
do  you  mean  by  his  crimes  1"     "  The  misfortunes  which 
he  has  inflicted  on  France  since  the  Reyolution,  and  which 
he  was  preparing  to  increase." — "  Who  are  your  associ- 
ates T'     "I  have  none:  I  alone  conceived  the  idea.'' — 
"  What  did  you  propose  to  yourself  by  putting  Marat  to 
death  V     "  To  stop  the  anarchy  of  France.     I  have  slain 
one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand — ^a  wretch,  to  preserve 
the  innocent — a  savage  monster,  to  give  repose  to  mj 
country.     I  was  a  republican  before  the  Revolution,  and 
I  have  never  failed  in  energy." — "  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  energy  V  asked  the  president.     "  The  sentiment 
which  animates  those  who,  disdaining  the  consideration  of 
their  own  safety,  saaifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their 
country."      During  the  inteiTogatory,  she  observed  an 
artist  was  taking  a  sketch  of  her  profile.     She  turned  her 
head  so  as  to  give  him  a  proper  view,  and  remained  so 
steady,  that  he  completed  it  in  a  few  minute.     She 
requested  him  to  send  a  few  copies  to  her  family.     Upon 
hearing  her  sentence,  she  gave  a  joyful  exclamation,  and, 
with  a  radiant  countenance,  handed  to  the  president  two 
letters,  one  addressed  to  Bai-baroux,  the  other  to  her 
father.     In  the  latter,  she  said — "  Pardon  me,  my  dear 
papa,  for  having  disposed  of  my  life  without  your  per- 

uoe  femme  inutile^  dont  la  plus  longue  vie  ne  serait  bonne  4  rien,  peat  se 
B&crifier  de  sang  &oid  pour  sauver  son  pays.  Jejoms  dilicieusemeiU  de  lapaix 
depuis  deuxjfmra;  U  honheur  de  ma  patrie  fait  le  mien.  Je  suis  on  ne  pent 
mieux  dans  ma  prison :  les  conciei^ges  sont  lea  meilleures  personnes  du  monda 
On  m*a  donn6  des  gendarmes  pour  me  preserver  de  Tennui — j'ai  trouv6  cela 
fort  bon  pour  le  jour,  et  fort  mauvais  pour  la  nuit :  je  ne  suis  plainte  de  oette 
ind6cence ;  on  n*a  pas  jug6  &  propos  d'y  £eure  attention.  Je  crois  que  c^est  de 
I'invention  de  Chabot;  11  ny  a  qu'un  capucin  qui  puisse  avoir  ces  id6es.  Ceoz 
qui  me  regretteront  se  r6jouiront  de  me  voir  jouir  du  i6po8  dans  les  Champs- 
£lys6e8  avee  les  Brutus  et  quelques  anciens ;  11  y  a  peu  da  patriotes  qui  sachent 
mourir  pour  leur  pays.  Les  prisonniers  dans  la  Concieigerie,  loin  de  m'inju- 
rier  comme  les  personnes  dans  les  rues,  avaient  Tair  de  me  plaindre;  le 
malheur  rend  tovjours  compdtmtmt — <fett  ma  demUre  tifiexUm,*' — Charlotte 
CoRDAY  d,  Barbarouz,  U  2d  jowr  de  la  preparation  de  !a  paix  d  lapriaoii  di 
VAbbaye  ;  Prudhoioie,  JUvohttunu  de  Paria,  p.  686.    N«.  207. 
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mission.     I  have  ayenged  many  victims,  prevented  others,    chap. 
The  people  will  one  day  acknowledge  the  service  I  have      ^^' 
rendered  my  country.     For  your  sake  I  wished  to  remain     1793. 
incognito,  but  it  was  impossible ;   I  only  trust  you  will 
not  be  injured  by  what  I  have  done.     Farewell,  my 
beloved  papa ;  forget  me,  or  rather  rejoice  at  my  fate  : 
it  has  sprung  from  a  noble  cause.     Embrace  my  sister 
for  me,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  as  well  as  all  my 
relations.     Never  forget  the  words  of  Comeille — 

'  The  crime  makes  the  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold.*" 

She  then  said  to  her  counsel — "You  have  defended 
me  in  a  delicate  and  generous  manner :  the  only  one 
which  was  fitting.     I  thank  you  for  it ;  it  has  made  me 
conceive  for  you  an  esteem  of  which  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
proof.     These  gentlemen,''  looking  to  the  judges,  "  have 
informed  me  that  my  effects  are  confiscated  :  I  owe  some 
debts  in  the  prison — I  charge  you  to  acquit  them.''     Not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  emotion  was  visible  on  her 
countenance,  even  when  the  court  shook  with  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  at  her  condemnation.     When  she  was  i^d^*"* 
conducted  back  to  her  cell,  a  confessor  presented  himself  loSl^'^L 
— "  Thank  you,"  said  she,  "  for  your  kindness  ;  but  I  ^^''"• 
have  no  need  of  your  assistance.      The  blood  which  I  J*^^^"^- 
have  shed,  and  that  which  I  am  about  to  ofier,  are  the  217,26s. 
only  sacrifices  I  can  present  to  the  Eternal."^ 

The  crowd  which  assembled  to  witness  her  execution 

78 

exceeded  any  thing  yet  seen  in  Paris ;  her  youth,  her  hw  exicu- 
beauty,  her  astonishing  courage,  the  magnitude  of  the  ^^^"^ 
deed  for  which  she  was  to  suffer,  produced  universal  and 
thrilling  interest.  When  the  executioners  bound  her 
hands  and  cut  ofi^  her  long  hair,  she  said,  "  This  is  the 
toilet  of  death,  arranged  by  somewhat  rude  hands,  but  it 
leads  to  immortality."  A  young  stranger  named  Adam 
Lux,  from  Mayence,  saw  her  pass  in  the  car  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  St  Honor6 ;  with  devout  admira- 
tion he  followed  it  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  wit- 
VOL.  II.  2  p 
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CHAP,    nessed  her  death.     Such  were  his  feelings  at  the  sight 
^^'      that  he  soon  after  published  a  vindication  of  her  memory. 
1793.     She  was  drawn  in  a  car,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe — ^the 
colour  assigned  bj  law  to  assassins.     As  she  passed  along, 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  to  the  place  of  execution 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  "  her  manner,''  says  the  revolu- 
tionary journal,  "  had  that  exquisite  grace  which  is  above 
beauty,  which  art  cannot  imitate,  nor  language   depict 
She  voluntarily  held  out  her  hands  to  be  bound  ;  but 
when  they  began  to  attach  her  feet  to  the  plank,  she 
shuddered,   conceiving  they  were  going  to  insult  her. 
When  the  object  was  explained,  she  consented  with  a 
smile.     A  blush  of  virgin  modesty  overspread  her  beauti- 
ful face  and  neck  when  the  executioner  undid  the  clasp 
from  her  bosom ;  but  it  took  nothing  from  her  serenity 
of  manner,  and  she  herself  placed  and  adjusted  her  head 
under  the  terrible  axe.     The  immense  multitude  awaited 
1  chronique  *^®  strokc  iu  deathlike  silence.      When  the  guillotine 
jumS*i9    ^^  fallen,  the  executioner  lifted  the  head,  still  perfectly 
1793.  Hut.  beautiftd,  but  pale ;  and  struck  it  with  his  hand.      A 
334/335.     universal  shudder  was  felt  in  the  crowd  :  he  raised  it, 
X.  376, 377!  and  struck  it  again  ;  the  blood  then  suffused  the  cheeks, 
87^  L^ 'ii.  aJid  restored  their  lovely  carnation.     Cries  of  '  Vive  la 
r?i^m.    R^publique  1'  arose  on  all  sides ;    but  the  beauty  and 
pfri*  ^No    ^^^^®  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  made  a  profound  im- 
^9.  Laii.  pression  on  every  heart.''     Vergniaud  said,  on  hearing 
Gir.vi.265.  the  particulars  of  her  execution,  "She  has  destroyed  us, 
but  taught  us  how  to  die.''^ 

But  crime  is  never  expedient.     Murder,  even  when 

Funeral      prompted  by  the  most  generous  intentions,  seldom  fails 

aJSBiT'^  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.     The  dagger  of  Charlotte 

of  Mwat.     Corday  only  caused  more^  blood  to  flow  over  France.    It 

killed  Marat  as  a  man  ;  but,  in  the  excited  state  of  the 

public  mind,  it  made  him  a  god.     Robespierre  pronounced 

an  eloquent  eulogium  on  his  virtues  in  the  Convention. 

"  If  I  speak  to-day,"  added  he,  "  it  is  because  I  am  bound 

to  do  so.     Poniards  were  here  used  :    I   should  have 
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receiyed  the  fatal  blow.     Chance  alone  made  it  light  on    chap. 
that  great  patriot.     Think  no  longer,  therefore,  of  vain      ^' 
declamations  or  the  pomp  of  burial ;  the  best  way  to     1793. 
avenge  Marat  is  to  prosecute  his  enemies  with  relentless 
vigour.     The  vengeance  which  is  satisfied  with  funeral 
honours  is  soon  appeased,  and  loses  itself  in  worthless  pro- 
jects.    Renounce,   then,  these  useless  discussions,  and 
avenge  him  in  the  only  manner  worthy  of  his  name.'' 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  ; 
a  band  of  young  women,  and  deputies  from  the  sections 
of  Paris,  were  invited  to  throw  flowers  on  the  body,  and 
the  president  of  the  Popular  Societies,  who  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration,  said — "Let  us  not  pronounce  his 
eulogy  :  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  conduct,  his  writmgs,  his 
ghastly  wound,  his  death.     Citizens!  cast  your  flowers 
on  the  pale  body  of  Marat.    He  was  our  friend — ^the  friend 
of  the  people ;  it  was  for  the  people  that  he  lived,  for  the 
people  that  he  died.     Enough  has  now  been  given  to 
lamentation  :  listen  to  the  great  soul  of  Marat,  which 
rises  from  the  grave,  and  says — *  Republicans,  put  an  end 
to  your  tears  :  Republicans  should  weep  but  for  a  moment, 
and  then  devote  themselves  to  their  country.    It  was  not 
me  whom  they  wished  to  assassinate ;  it  was  the  Repub-  1  jonmai 
lie.    It  is  not  I  who  cry  for  vengeance  :  it  is  the  Repub-  ^Ssf  jT" 
lie;  it  is  the  people;  it  is  yourselves!"'   His  remains  J^jJ^  ^^ 
were  consigned  with  ftmeral  pomp  to  the  Pantheon ;  and  laMontagne, 
monuments  were  raised  to  him  in  every  town  and  village  Hik  Pari. 
of  France.     Posterity  has  reversed  the  sentence  :  it  has  Mi^h.279. 
consigned  Marat  to  eternal  execration,  and  associated  ^ylss^Qi. 
Charlotte  Corday  with  Timoleon  and  Brutus.^ 

Robespierre  and  the  Decemvirs  made  the  assassination 
of  Marat  the  ground  for  increased  severity  towards  the  Arwrt  if 
broken  remains  of  the  Girondist  party.     Many  of  their  2^^;^. 
friends  remained  in  the  Convention ;  with  generous  con-  c^^^^^^^^ 
stancy  they  still  sat  on  the  benches  to  the  right,  thinned 
by  the  proscription  of  so  many  noble  members.     During 
the  trial  of  Charlotte  Corday,  a  secret  protest,  signed  by 
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CHAP,    sevent j-three  deputies,  against  tbe  usurpation  of  2d  June, 
was  discovered  ;  they  were  all  immediately  arrested,  and 


1793.  thrown  into  prison.  The  Convention,  after  their  removal, 
contained  no  elements  whatever  of  resistance  to  the 
tyrants.  Adam  Lux,  the  ardent  stranger  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  published 
an  apology  for  her  crime,  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  for 
doing  so,  and  condenmed.  On  entering  the  prison,  he 
exclaimed,  "I  am  then  about  to  die  for  her  f  and  he  did  die 
1  Lam.  Hist,  in  e£fect,  haiUng  with  his  last  breath  the  scaffold,  as  the 
268.  '^'  altar  of  patriotism  and  devotion  which  her  blood  had 
consecrated.^ 

Thus  perished  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  reckless  in  its 
ReflMtioiu  measures,  culpable  for  its  rashness,  but  illustrious  froin 
S^*ofX  ^*8  talents,  glorious  in  its  fall.     It  embraced  all  the  men 
GirondutB.  ^\q  ^grg  philantluTopists  from  feeling,  or  republicans  from 
principle — ^the  brave,  the  humane,  and  the  benevolent. 
But  with  them  were   also  combined  within  its   ranks 
numbers  of  a  baser  kind ;  many  who  employed  their 
genius  for  the  advancement  of  their  ambition,  and  were 
careless  of  their  country  provided  they  elevated  their  party. 
It  was  overthrown  by  a  faction  of  coarser  materials,  but 
more  determined  character ;  with  less  remains  of  con- 
scientious feeling,  but  more  acquaintance  with  practical 
wickedness.     Adorned  by  the  most  splendid  talents,  sup- 
ported by  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  actuated  at  times 
by  the  most  generous  intentions,  it  perished  the  victim  of 
a  base  and  despicable  faction— of  men  sprung  from  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  and  impelled  by  guilty  and  selfish 
ambition.     Such  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be,  the  result  of 
revolutionary  convulsions  in  society,  when  not  steadily 
opposed  in  the  outset  by  a  firm  union  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  commimity.     In  the  collision  of  opposite  factions, 
the  virtuous  and  the  moderate  will,  unless  bold  and  united, 
be  always  overcome  by  the  reckless  and  the  daring.* 

*  So  troe  in  all  agee  is  the  opinion  of  Petararch — 

"  Che  chi  discerned  e  yinto  da  chi  vuola" 
"  He  who  discerns,  is  conquered  by  him  who  wiUs." 
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Prudence  clogs  their    enterprise ;    virtue  checks  their    chap. 

ambition  ;  humanity  paralyses  their  exertions.     They  fall,  !_ 

because  they  recoil  from  the  violence  which   becomes     ^793. 
essential  to  success  in  revolutions. 

The  principles  of  this  celebrated  party  disqualified  them 
from  taking  an  energetic  or  successful  part  in  public  oaoaes  of 
affairs.  Their  aversion  to  violence,  their  horror  at  blood,  *^*"'^*^"™- 
rendered  them  totally  unfit  to  struggle  with  their  deter- 
mined antagonists.  They  deemed  it  better  to  suffer  than 
to  commit  violence ;  to  die  in  the  attempt  to  preserve 
freedom,  rather  than  live  by  the  atrocities  which  would 
subvert  it.  Their  principles  in  the  end,  when  driven  to 
extremities,  were  those  so  finely  expressed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  when  urged  to  assassinate  Napoleon — "  In  our 
family  we  are  murdered,  but  we  never  commit  murder.'^^  i  Mfeioirea 
Their  greatest  fault,  and  it  is  one  which  all  their  sub-  xvnL  t 
sequent  misfortunes  could  not  expiate,  consisted  in  the  221.  Buzot, 
agitation  which,  partly  from  philosophic  delusion,  partly 
from  ignorance  of  the  world,  partly  from  selfish  ambition, 
they  so  sedulously  maintained  in  the  public  mind.  The 
storm  which  their  eloquence  created,  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  their  wisdom  to  allay.  They  roused  the  people 
against  the  throne  on  the  10th  August ;  they  failed  in 
saving  the  monarch  on  the  21st  January,  and  fell  on  the  * 
31st  May  before  the  power  of  the  populace,  whose  furious 
passions  they  had  awakened.  Such  is  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  revolution,  and  the  means  provided  by  Provi- 
dence for  its  termination  and  punishment.  Its  early 
leaders  become  themselves  the  objects  of  jealousy  when 
their  rule  is  established ;  the  turbulent  and  the  ambitious 
combine  against  an  authority  which  they  are  desirous  of 
supplanting ;  stronger  flattery  to  popular  licentiousness, 
more  extravagant  protestations  of  public  zeal,  speedily 
arouse  the  multitude  against  those  who  have  obtained 
the  influence  which  they  desire  for  themselves.  Power 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  most  desperate ;  they  gain 
every  thing,  because  they  scruple  at  nothing. 

HARLEM  BRANCH 
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CHAP.        The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  King  to 
^^'      the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  was  to  the  revolutionary  Execu- 


1793.  tive  what  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  the  constitu- 
Anai^of  tional  throne.  Both  were  brief  periods,  during  which  the 
tibe  ^n-  ii^ability  of  government  to  combat  the  forces  of  the  Revo- 
S?T^e  1^*^^^  ^^  made  clearly  manifest,  and  in  both  of  which, 
Legislative  after  a  lingering  and  painful  struggle,  the  ruling  power 
^  ^'  was  overthrown  by  an  insurrection  in  the  capital.  The 
throne  and  Girondist  government  fell  from  the  same 
cause,  viz. — the  want  of  any  miUtary  force  to  coerce  the 
populace,  and  maintain  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lative as  well  as  the  executive.  Both  were  the  victims  of 
the  fatal  delusion,  that  a  government  can  rest  on  the  moral 
support  of  the  nation,  without  any  protection  from  its  insti- 
tutions, and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
people,  if  they  are  practically  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  only  military  force  in  the  state.  The  Girondists 
destroyed  themselves  by  the  lamentable  prostration  of  the 
power  of  government  which  they  forced  upon  the  reluc- 
tant Louis ;  the  revolt  of  the  10th  August,  in  which  they 
bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  ultimately  brought  themselves 
to  the  scaffold  not  less  than  their  sovereign.  And,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  and  just  retribution,  the  want  of 
that  very  constitutional  guard  which  they  basdy  com- 
pelled their  King  to  disband  on  the  31st  May  1792,* 
proved  fatal  to  their  party  on  thai  very  day  year,  on  the 
31st  May  1793  ;  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  scaf- 
fold— France  to  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  party  headed  by  Chaumette  and  the  munidpahtj 

Atrodtiis    of  Paris,  whose  insurrection  overthrew  the  illustrious 

S^&^on^  league  of  eminent  and  eloquent  men  who  had  done  so 

tlS^^tibT  ^^^^  *^  overturn  the  throne,  was  the  basest  and  most 

Girondifti.  atrocious  that  ever  was  elevated  by  popular  passion  or 

madness  to  power,  in  any  age  or  country.     Without  the 

fanaticism  and  energy  of  Robespierre  or  St  Just,  without 

the  vigour  and  occasional  humanity  of  Danton  and  Camille 

*  ilnte,  a  vn.  §  60. 
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Desmoulins,  they  possessed  the  whole  bloodthirstiness  and    chap. 

cruelty  of  both  these  parties,  and  added  to  them  a  base-  L. 

ness  and  craelty  peculiarly  their  own.  Sprang  from  the  ^^ss. 
very  dregs  of  society,  alike  without  character  or  employ- 
ment when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  they  brought  to  the 
important  situations  in  the  municipality  of  Paris,  to  which 
they  were  elevated  by  their  dexterity  in  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people,  a  baseness,  falsehood,  and 
villany,  rare,  fortunately  for  the  world,  in  any  dass.^ 
Perhaps  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  such  a 
mass  of  ribaldry,  falsehood,  and  obscenity,  unrelieved  by 
any  talent  save  that  which  panders  to  the  thirst  for 
scandal,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Hubert's  well-known  journal, 
the  P^e  Ducheme.  Yet  this  infamous  production  ele- 
vated him  to  greatness — ^rendered  him  one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  party  which  had  overturned  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  bring  the  Girondists  and  whole  philosophers  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  scafibld !  A  memorable  proof  of  the 
rapid  ascendency  which,  in  revolutionary  struggles,  the 
basest  and  most  atrocions  of  mankind  ere  long  acquire, 
and  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  delusions  which  lead  so 
many  well-meaning  but  inexperienced  men,  in  every  age, 
to  imagine  that  the  multitude  will  select  good  governors 
for  themselves,  because  it  is  for  their  interest  to  be  well 
governed. 

The  Girondists,  and  the  whole  constitutional  party  of 
France,  experienced,  when  they  attempted  to  coerce  tiieir 

*  Chaumette,  born  at  Neyers  in  1763,  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  at  first 
receiyed  some  education ;  but  dissipation  soon  made  him  abandon  his  studies, 
and  he  gained  his  livelihood  for  some  years  as  a  pilot  on  the  Loire.  In  1789, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  came  to  Fbris,  and  got  employment  as  a 
copying-clerk,  and  first  rose  to  notice  by  his  power  of  speaking  in  the  Corde- 
liers club,  where  he  was  patronised  by  Camille  Desmoulins.  He  was  appointed 
Procureur  of  the  Commime,  on  being  elected  member  of  the  Convention,  in 
September  1792. — H6bert>  bom  at  Alenfon  in  1765,  of  obscure  parents,  came  to 
Paris  in  1775  in  quest  of  subsistence,  and  after  living  some  time  by  villany,  he 
was  appointed  a  box-keeper  at  one  of  the  lesser  theatres,  and  afterwards  became 
a  footman,  both  of  which  situations  he  lost  by  his  dishonesty.  He  was  utterly 
destitute  when  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  but  that  soon  foimd  him  employment. 
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CHAP,    former  allies,  and  restrain  the  march  of  the  Reyolation, 
the  necessary  eflFect  of  the  false  principles  on  which  they 


1793.     i^a^  acted,  and  the  perilous  nature  of  the  doctrines  which 
iiutont'      they  had  taken  such*pains  to  spread  among  the  people. 
STgSJ^-^'  They  were  never  able  thereafter  to  command  the  assis- 
th^^*^  tance  of  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state — of  the 
Re^brti^  holders  of  property,  or  the  advocates  for  spoliation.     The 
former  could  place  no  confidence  in  them  after  thej  had 
confiscated  the  church  property,  persecuted  the  priests, 
carried  the  cruel  decree  against  the  emigrants,  provoked 
the  revolt  of  the  lOth  August,  and  voted  for  the  death  of 
the  King  ;  the  latter  felt  against  them  all  the  bitterness 
of  personal  deceit  and  party  treachery,  when  they  strove 
to  wield  the  power  of  the  executive  against  the  men  with 
whom  they  had  formerly  acted,  and  the  principles  by 
which  they  had  excited  so  terrible  a  convulsion.     It  is 
this  feeling  of  distrust  on  the  one  hand,  and  treachery  on 
the  other,  which  so  speedily  annihilates  the  power  of  the 
authors  of  a  revolution,  when  they  endeavour  to  restrain 
its  excesses ;  and  renders  the  leader  of  a  mighty  host  in 
one  year  utterly  powerless  and  contemptible  in  the  next 
It  is  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  they  never  can  get 
over ;  the  bitterness  excited  by  an  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciple, which  paralyses  all  their  efibrts  even  to  correct  its 
abuses.    The  Girondists  and  Constitutionalists  experienced 
this  cruel  reverse  in  the  most  signal  manner,  in  all  the 
later  stages  of  the  Revolution.     Lafayette  wielded  the 
whole  power  of  France  when  he  arrayed  the  national 

He  was,  from  his  command  of  vulgar  slang  and  gross  ideas,  early  employed  by 
the  extreme  Jacobin  party  to  conduct  a  democratio  journal,  called  the  "  P^ 
Duchesne/'  the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  its  title,  ''  Lettres 
b 1  patriotiques  du  v6ritable  Pdre  Duchesne."  The  author  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  this  curious  and  yaluable  record  of  the  Revolution.  Full 
of  blackguard  expressions,  atrocious  falsehoods,  filthy  obscenity,  and  fnghtful 
blasphemy,  it  soon  became  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  atheistical 
and  anarchical  party,  was  hawked  daily  in  every  street  of  Fftris,  sent  down  in 
profusion  to  the  departments,  and  forwarded  by  cart-loads  to  the  armies. 
It  now  forms  eleven  volumes,  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the 
Revolution. — Biograpkie  UmverteUe,  xix.  545,  547,  (HdBSBT ;)  and  viii.  800, 
(Chaumette.) 
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guard  against  the  monarchy  in  1789  ;  but  he  could  not    chap. 
raise  thirty  men  to  join  his  standard  in  defence  of  the         ' 
throne  in  1792 ;  and  the  former  leader  of  the  populace      ^^^^' 
owed  his  escape  from  their  ferocity  solely  to  his  con- 
finement in  an  Austrian  dungeon.     Vergniaud  and  the 
Girondists  were  all-powerful  while  they  were  declaim- 
ing against  the  supposed  treachery  of  the  court,  and 
inflaming  the  nation   to  plunge  into  a  European  war ; 
but  when  they  inyeighed  against  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons,  and  sought  indirectly  to  save  the  life  of  the 
monarch  whom  they  had  dethroned,  they  became  to  the 
last  degree  unpopular,  and  were  consigned  to  prison  and 
the  scaffold  amidst  the  applause  of  the  yery  multitude 
which  had  so  recently  followed  them  with  acclamations. 
"  Unhappy  Girondists!"  said  Danton  some  time  after  their 
fall,  and  when  the  effect  of  their  deeds  had  become  ap- 
parent,  "they  haye  precipitated  us  into  the   abyss  of 
anarchy  ;  they  themselves  were  drowned  in  it ;  we  shall  ^^am^Hist. 
be  submerged  in  our  turn ;  already  I  hear  the  sound  of  291.    "  ^* 
the  waves  a  hundred  feet  above  my  head  !"^ 

These  facts  suggest  an  important  conclusion  in  political 
science,  which  is,  that  the  injustice  and  violence  of  a  revo-  The  eariy 
lutionary  party  can  hardly  ever  be  effectually  controlled  JS^iJJion 
by  those  who  have  participated  in  its  principles  ;  but  that  ^S^^IS 
the  only  hope  of  the  friends  of  order  in  such  circumstances,  ^^  «*- 
is  to  be  found  in  those  who,  under  every  intimidation, 
have  resolutely  resisted  measures  of  injustice.     There  is 
something  in  courage  and  consistency  which  commands 
respect,  even  amidst  the  bitterness  of  faction  ;  and  if  a 
reaction  against  the  reign  of  violence  is  ever  to  arise,  its 
leaders  must  be  found,  not  among  those  who  have  at  first 
promoted  and  afterwards  abandoned,  but  among  those 
who  have  ever  resisted  the  march  of  revolution.     It  costs 
little  to  a  soldier  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  an  able 
and  resolute  adversary  ;  but  he  will  never  place  confidence 
in  a  general  who  has  deserted  his  colours  during  the  com- 
bat.    The  Republican  writers  are  all  in  error  when  they 
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CHAP,    assert,  that  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  were  owing  to 
the  King  not  having  cordially  thrown  himself  into  the 


1793.     arms  of  the  Constitutional  party.     With  such  allies  he 
never  could  have  mastered  the  Jacobin  party,  supported 
as  it  was  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  indigent  and 
urban  population  of  France.     It  was  the  Royalists  alone 
who  could  have  effectually  taken  advantage  of  the  strong 
reaction  against  the  Revolution  which  the  first  open  acts 
of  violence  against  the  throne  occasioned,  and  it  was  their 
emigration  which  left  the  nation  impotent  against  its 
excesses.      And   the  event  has  abundantly  proved  the 
justice  of  these  principles.     The  Orleans  and  Girondist 
parties  were  never  able  to  oppose  any  serious  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  history  can  hardly 
find  a  skirmish  to  record,  fought  in  defence  of   their 
principles  ;*  whereas  the  peasants  of  la  Vend^,  without 
any  external  aid,  and  under  every  disadvantage,  waged  a 
desperate  war  with  the  Republic,  and  after  many  battles 
had  been    fought,  and  a  million  of  men  slaughtered, 
were  still,  on  the  accession  of  Napoleon,  unsubdued.     It 
was  the  general  desertion  of  the  country  by  the  emigrants, 
the  treachery  of  the  army,  and  the  undue  humanity  of  the 
King,  which    really  paved  the  way  for  the  Jacobin 
excesses. 

But  although  the  previous  excesses  and  reckless  ambi- 

Effertlfthe  tion  of  the  Girondists  precluded  them  firom  opposing  any 

ofSialroi^  effectual  resistance  to  the  progress  of  revolution,  they  did 

**"*^         much  to  redeem  their  ruinous  errors  by  the  heroism  of 

their  death.     Posterity  invariably  declares  for  the  cause 

of  virtue  ;  the  serenity  and  courage  of  the  supreme  hour 

often  cause  many  previous  faults  to  be  forgotten.     The 

last  impressions  are  those  which  are  the  most  durable; 

the  principles  which,  in  the  end,  prove  triumphant  are 

those  which  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  human  heart. 

*  The  resistance  at  Lyons  and  Toulon,  though  begun  under  Girondist 
colours  before  the  fighting  commenced,  was  in  reality  conducted  by  the  Royalist 
party. 
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Already  this  effect  has  become  conspicuous.  .  The  talents,    chap. 

the  yigour,  the  energy  of  the  Jacobins,  are  forgotten  in  1_ 

the  blood  which  stained  their  triumphs  ;  the  guilty  ambi-  ^793. 
tion,  the  imprudent  zeal,  the  irresolute  conduct,  the  inex- 
perienced credulity  of  the  Girondists,  are  lost  in  the 
Roman  heroism  of  their  fall.  The  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
night  of  the  Reyolution,  was  of  short  duration ;  the  stars 
which  were  extinguished  in  its  firmament  only  turned  the 
eyes  of  the  world  with  more  anxiety  to  the  coming  dawn. 
But  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  devotion  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  the  heroism  of  Madame  Roland,  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  world;  and  while  history, 
which  records  the  dreadful  evils  which  their  impetuous 
declamations  produced  upon  their  country,  cannot  absolve 
them  from  the  imputation  of  rash  and  perilous  innovation, 
of  reckless  and  guilty  ambition,  it  must  respect  some  of 
the  motives  which  led  even  to  errors,  whose  consequences 
were  then  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  and  venerate  the 
courage  with  which,  in  the  last  extremity,  they  met  their 
fate. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  WAB  IN  LA  VENDEE. 


The  French  Revolution  was  a  revolt  not  only  agamst 

CHAP,    the  government  and  institutions,  but  the  opinions  and 

^^^'     the  belief  of  former  times.   It  was  ushered  in  by  an  inun- 

1793.     dation  of  scepticism  and  infidelity ;  it  was  attended  by 

irreiiiious    iinexampled  cruelty  to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  it  led  to 

chancer  of  the  ovcrthrow  of  every  species  of  devotion,  and  the  educa- 

the  French       .  -  .         .        ^  r    t       /•  i  *- 

ReToiution.  tiou  of  a  generation  ignorant  even  of  the  first  elements  of 
the  Christian  faith.  When  the  French  soldiers  approached 
the  cradle  of  our  religion,  when  they  beheld  Mount 
Carmel  and  Nazareth,  when  they  visited  the  birthplace 
of  Christ,  and  saw  from  afar  the  scene  of  his  sufierings, 
the  holy  names  inspired  them  with  no  emotion ;  they 
gazed  on  them  only  as  Syrian  villages,  unconnected  either 
by  history  or  tradition  with  any  interesting  recollections. 
The  descendants  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  service  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  viewed  the  scenes  of  the  Crusaders'  glory  witi 
indiflerence ;  and  names  at  which  their  forefathers  would 
iuv.i.372.  have  thrilled  with  emotion,  designated  for  them  only  the 
abodes  of  barbarous  tribes.^ 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  not  the 
Origin  of  intention  of  Providence,  that  this  prodigious  Revolution 
^iSS  should  be  eflFected  without  a  struggle,  or  the  Christian 
to^eRfvQ-  ^^^^^  obliterated  for  a  tune  from  a  nation's  thoughts,  with- 
lution.       out  a  more  desperate  contest  than  the  dearest  interest  of 
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present  existence  could  originate.   Such  a  warfare  accord-    chap. 

ingly  arose,  and  was  marked  too  with  circumstances  of  1- 

deeper  atrocity  than  even  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  the  ^^ss. 
rule  of  Robespierre.  It  began,  not  amidst  the  dignity  of 
rank,  or  the  lustre  of  courts;  not  among  those  distinguished 
by  their  knowledge,  or  blessed  by  their  fortune,  but 
among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  a  remote  district ;  among 
those  who  had  gained  least  by  the  ancient  institutions, 
and  perilled  most  in  seeking  to  restore  them.  While  the 
nobility  of  France  basely  fled  on  the  first  appearance  of 
danger,  while  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  in  some 
instances,  betrayed  their  religion  by  their  pusillanimity, 
or  disgraced  it  by  their  profligacy;  the  dignity  of 
patriotism,  the  sublimity  of  devotion,  appeared  amidst  the 
simplicity  of  rural  life ;  and  the  peasants  of  la  Vend^ 
set  an  example  of  heroism  which  might  well  put  their 
superiors  to  the  blush,  for  the  innumerable  advantages  of 
fortune  which  they  had  misapplied,  and  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  which  they  had  neglected.  It  was 
there,  too,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  that  the 
noblest  examples  of  religious  duty  were  to  be  found; 
and  while  the  light  of  reason  was  unable  to  restrain  its 
triumphant  votaries  from  unheard-of  excesses,  and  stained 
with  blood  the  efibrts  of  freedom,  the  village  pastors  and 
uneducated  flocks  of  la  Vend^  bore  the  temptations  of 
victory  without  seduction,  and  the  ordeal  of  suJBfering 
without  dismay. 

The  district  immortalised  by  the  name  of  la  Vendue, 
embraces  a  part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  county  of  character 
Nantes,  and  is  now  divided  into  four  departments,  those  tibe  "Cto^. 
of  Loire  Inferieure,  Maine-et-Loire,  -Deux-S^vres,  and 
Vendee.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Loire,  from 
Nantes  to  Angers ;  on  the  west,  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  road  from  Niort  to  Fontenoy,  Lu9on,  and 
the  Sables  d'Olonne;  on  the  east,  by  a  line  passing 
through  Brissac,  Thenars,  Parthenay,  and  Niort.  This 
space  comprehends  the  whole  of  what  was  properly  the 
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CHAP,    seat  of  the  la  V end^  contest,  and  contains  eight  hundred 

—  thousand  souls :   the  Loire  separated  the  district  from 

1793.     that  which  afterwards  became  so  well  known  from  the 
Chouan  wars.     This  country  differs,  both  in  its  external 
aspect,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  from  any  other 
province  of  France.     It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
inconsiderable  hiUs,  not  connected  with  any  chain  of 
mountains,  *but  which  rise  in  gentle  undulations  from  the 
generally  level  surface  of  the  country.     The  valleys  are 
narrow,  but  of  no  great  depth  ;  and  at  their  bottom  flow 
Uttle  dear  streams,  which  glide  by  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
Loire,  or  the  neighbouring  ocean.   Great  blocks  of  granite 
rise  up  at  intervals  on  the  heights,  and  resemble  castel- 
1  Peraomj    ^^.tcd  ruius  amidst  a  forest  of  vegetation.     On  the  banks 
J^^^^'J*-  of  the  S^vre,  the  scenery  assumes  a  bolder  character, 
fs  gT"^  *^^  ^^^^  stream  flows  in  a  deep  and  rocky  bed  amidst 
d68'vend.i.  overhanging  woods ;  but  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
160, 165.*'''  Loire,   the  declivities   are  more  gentle,   and  extensive 
valleys  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.^ 

The  Socage,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  covered  with 
TheB<^:  trees ;  not  indeed  any  where  disposed  in  large  masses, 
SiS!^*'  but  surrounding  the  little  enclosures  into  which  the  country 
is  subdivided.     The  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  great 
subdivision  of  landed  property,   and  the  prevalence  of 
cattle  husbandry,  have  rendered  the  custom  universal 
of  enclosing  every  field,   however  small,   with  hedges, 
which  are  surmounted  by  pollards,  the  branches  of  which 
are  cut  every  five   years  for  firewood  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.    Little  grain  is  raised,  the  population  depending 
chiefly  on  the  sale  of  their  cattle,  or  the  produce  of  the 
dairy ;  and  the  landscape  is  only  diversified  at  intervals 
» Personal    ^  autuum  by  yellow  patches  glittering  through  the  sur- 
G^TO*^*^'  ^^^ding  foliage,  or  clusters  of  vines  overhanging  the  rocky 
dea  Vend.  L  emiuences.      The    air  in  this  region  is  pure,  the  situa- 

16.  Laroch.     .  *.     i       ..  i  i      ,  •.  i  •.        i 

32.  BeaacL  tiou  of  the  farm-houscs,  over-shadowed  by  aged  oaks,  or 
i'v.165,166.  peeping  out  of  luxuriant  foliage,  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. ^    There  are  neither  navigable  rivers  nor  canals. 
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no  great  roads  nor  towns,  in  the  district ;  secluded  in    chap. 
his  leafy  shroud,  each  peasant  cultivates  his  little  domain,      ^^^' 
severed  alike  from  the  elegances,  the  ambition,  and  the      ^7^^- 
seductions  of  the  world. 

The  part  of  la  Vendue  which  adjoins  the  ocean  to  the 
south  of  the  district,  and  which  was  formerly  buried  The  Manis. 
beneath  its  waves,  is  called  the  Marais,  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  this  memorable  contest.     It  is  perfectly  flat, 
and   in    great   part  overspread  by  salt  marshes,  which 
never  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sun.     This  humid  country 
is  intersected  by  innumerable  canals,  communicating  with 
each  other,  which  are  planted  with  wiUows,  alders,  poplars, 
and  other  marsh  trees,  whose  luxuriant  foliage  frequently 
overshadows  the  little  enclosures.      The  peasants  are 
never  seen  without  a  long  pole  in  their  hands,  with  the 
aid  of  which  they  leap  over  the  canals  and  ditches  with 
surprising  agility.     Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
habits   of  the  inhabitants.      One  roof  covers   a  whole 
family,  their  cows  and  lambs,  which  feed  on  their  little 
possession ;  the  chief  food  of  the  people  is  obtained  from 
milk,  and  the  fish  which  they  procure  in  great  quantities 
in  the  canals  with  which  their  country  is  intersected. 
The  silence  and  deserted  aspect  of  these  secluded  retreats 
— ^the  sombre  tint  of  the  landscape,  and  the  sallow  com- 
plexions of  the  peasantry,  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  i  pergonal 
of  aguish  complaints,  give  a  melancholy  air  to  the  country :  ^^^' 
but  in  the  midst  of  its  gloom  a  certain  feeling  of  sublimity  ^**^*'^» 
is  experienced,  even  by  the  passing  traveller ;  and  in  no  ais  vend.  i. 
part  of  France  did  the  people  give  greater  proofs  of  an  le'e,  m^' 
elevated  and  enthusiastic  character.^ 

A  single  great  road,  that  from  Nantes  to  Rochelle, 
traverses  the  district ;  another,  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  obstacles 
by  Poitiers,   diverges  from  it,  leaving  betwixt  them  a  ^^i*to 
space  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  where  nothing  but  cross-  ^"J*^"* 
roads  are  to  be  found.     These  cross-roads  are  all  dug  out 
as  it  were  between  two  hedges,  whose  branches  frequently 
meet  over  the  head  of  the  passenger ;  while  in. winter  or 
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CHAP,    rainy  weather,  they  generally  become  the  beds  of  streams. 

L_  They  intersect  each  other  extremely  often ;  and  such  is  the 

1793.  general  uniformity  of  the  scenery,  and  the  absence  of  any 
remarkable  feature  in  the  country,  that  even  the  natives 
frequently  lose  themselves  if  they  wander  two  or  three 
leagues  from  their  place  of  ordinary  residence.  This 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  country  oflFered  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  an  invading  army.  "  It  is,'*  says  Greneral 
Kl^ber,  "an  obscure  and  boundless  labyrinth,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  with  security  even  with  the  greatest 
precautions.  You  are  obliged,  across  a  succession  of 
natural  redoubts  and  intrenchments,  to  seek  out  the  road 
the  moment  that  you  leave  the  great  chauss^  ;  and  when 
you  do  find  it,  it  is  generally  a  narrow  defile,  not  only 
impracticable  for  artillery,  but  for  the  smallest  species  of 
chariots  which  accompany  an  army.  The  principal  roads 
haye  no  other  advantage  in  this  respect  but  that  arising 
from  their  greater  breadth ;  for,  being  every  where  shut 
M6m.  19.  in  by  the  same  species  of  enclosure,  it  is  rarely  possible 
VendM.  is!  either  to  deploy  into  line,  or  become  aware  of  your 
enemy  till  you  are  assailed  by  his  fire."^ 

There  are  no  manufactures  or  great  towns  in  the  country. 
Manners  of  The  land  is  cultivated  by  metayers,  who  divide  the  pro- 
toti°i^d '  duce  with  the  proprietors  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  ferm 
{^jj;^^*  which  yields  the  proprietor  a  profit  of  £25  a-year.  The 
sale  of  the  cattle  constitutes  almost  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  country.  Few  magnificent  chateaus  are  to  be  seen ; 
the  properties  are  in  general  of  moderate  extent,  the 
landlords  all  resident,  and  their  habits  simple  in  the 
extreme.  The  profligacy  and  vices  of  Paris  have  never 
penetrated  into  the  Socage :  the  only  luxury  of  the 
proprietors  consisted  in  rustic  plenty  and  good  cheer; 
their  sole  amusement  was  the  chase,  at  which  they  have 
long  been  exceedingly  expert.  The  habits  of  the  gentle- 
men rendered  them  both  excellent  marksmen,  and  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue  without  inconvenience :  the  ladies 
travelled  on  horseback,  or  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.     But 
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what  chiefly  distinguished  this  simple  district  from  every    chap. 
other  part  of  France,  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable      ^^' 


in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  the  relation,  elsewhere      ^793. 
unknown,  which  there  subsisted  between  the  landlords 
and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates.     The  proprietor  was 
not  only   always  resident,  but  constantly  engaged  in 
connexions,  either  of  mutual  interest  or  of  kindly  feeling, 
with  those  who  cultivated  his  lands.     He  visited  their 
farms,  conversed  with  them  about  their  cattle,  attended 
their  marriages  and  christenings,  rejoiced  with  them  when 
they  rejoiced,   and  sympathised  with  them  when  they 
wept.     On  holidays  the  youths  of  both  sexes  danced  at 
the  chateau,  and  the  ladies  joined  the  festive  circle.     No 
sooner  was  a  boar  or  wolf  hunt  determined  on,  than  the 
peasantry  of  all  the  neighbouring  estates  were  summoned 
to  partake  in  the  sport ;  every  one  took  his  fusil,  and  i£,j,och.84 
repaired  with  joy  to  the  post  assigned  to  him ;  and  they  8*-  ,I^;^- 
afterwards  followed  their  landlords  to  the  field  of  battle  iv'ies. . 
with  the  same  alacrity  with  which  they  had  attended  17,  la  '' 
them  in  those  scenes  of  festivity  and  amusement.^ 

These  invaluable  habits,  joined  to  a  native  goodness  of 
heart,  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bocage  an  excellent  Ghmu^rof 
people ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  the  peasantry  **p~p**- 
elsewhere  in  France  revolted  against  their  landlords,  those 
of  la  Vend^  almost  all  perished  in  combating  with  them 
against  the  Revolution.  They  were  gentle,  pious,  chari- 
table, and  hospitable,  fiill  of  courage  and  energy,  with 
pure  feelings  and  uncorrupted  manners.  Rarely  was  a 
crime,  seldom  a  lawsuit,  heard  of  amongst  them.  Their 
chai*acter  was  a  mixture  of  savage  courage  against  their 
enemies,  and  submissive  afiection  to  their  benefactors : 
while  they  addressed  their  landlords  with  familiarity,  they 
had  the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  them  in  their  hearts. 
Their  temperament  inclined  them  rather  to  melancholy ; 
but  they  were  capable,  like  most  men  of  that  character, 
of  the  most  exalted  sentiments.  Slow  and  methodical 
in  their  habits,  they  were  little  inclined  to  adopt  the 

VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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CHAP,    reyolutionary  sentiments  which  had  possessed  so  large  a 
^"'     portion  of  the  population  in  the  more  opulent  districts  of 


1703.     France  ;  when  once  they  were  impressed  with  any  truth, 

they  inyariably  followed  the  course  which  they  deemed 

right,  without  any  regard  either  to  its  consequences,  or  the 

chances  of  success  with  which  it  was  attended.     Isolated 

in  the  midst  of  their  woods,  they  lived  alone  with  their 

1  Beauch  i  children  and  their  cattle.      Their   conversation,    their 

|M^  ^   amusements,  their  songs,  all  partook  of  the  rural  character. 

chiem»  dM  Govemcd  by  ancient  habits,  they  detested  every  species 

T^w.^iee.'  of  innovation,  and  knew  no  principle  in  politics  or  religion, 

but  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king.^ 

Religion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  with  such 

stroDff  raii-  mauucrs,  exercised  an  unbounded  sway  over  these  simple 

S^ofSi   people.     They  looked  up  with  filial  veneration  to  their 

^^^^^'       village  pastors,  whose  habits  and  benevolence  rendered 

them  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  primitive  church. 

But  little  removed  from  their  flocks  either  in  wealth, 

situation,  or  information,  they  sympathised  with  their 

feelings,  partook  of  their  festivities,  assuaged  their  sorrows. 

They  were  to  be  seen  beside  the  cradle  of  childhood,  the 

fireside  of  maturity,  the  deathbed  of  age ;  they  were 

regarded  as  the  best  friends  of  this  life,  and  the  dispensers 

of  eternal  felicity  in  that  to  come.    The  supporters  of  the 

Revolution  accused  them  of  fanaticism ;  and  doubtless 

there  was  a  great  degree  of  superstition  mingled  with 

their  belief,  as  there  must  be  with  that  of  every  religious 

people  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  and  every  faith 

which  obtains  general  influence  in  that  period  of  national 

existence.     But  it  was  a  superstition  of  so  gentle  and 

holy  a  kind,  that  it  proved  a  blessing  rather  than  a 

misfortune  to  those  who  were  subjected  to  its  influence ; 

»L»roch.35  ^^^  ^^®  *^®  political  fauaticism  of  the  Revolution 

Th.  iv.  167.*  steeped  its  votaries  in  unheard-of  atrocities,  and  produced 

YeldA.  29,  unbounded    suJBTering,    the    religious    fanaticism    of  la 

Ms.^**'"''  Vend^  only  drew  tighter  the  bonds  of  moral  duty,  and 

enlarged  the  sphere  of  Christian  charity.  ^ 
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When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789,  the  inhabi-    chap. 
tants  of  this   district  were  not  distinguished  by  any      ^^' 
peculiar  opposition  to  its  tenets.   Those  who  dwelt  in  the      1793. 
towns  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  warm  supporters  of  the  peeih^  of 
new  order  of  things ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^^^^ 
Bocage  felt  averse  to  any  changes  which  disturbed  the  ^^"g^* 
tranquillity  of  their  rural  lives,  yet  they  yielded  obedience  ^^on. 
to  all  the  orders  of  the  Assembly,  and  only  showed  their 
predilection  for  their  ancient  masters  by  electing  them  to 
all  the  situations  of  power  which  were  committed  to 
popular  election.     In  vain  the  revolutionary  authorities 
urged  them  to  exert  the  privileges  with  which  the  new 
constitution  had  invested  them,  and  appoint  members  of 
their  own  body  to  the  situations  of  trust  of  which  they 
had  the  disposal ;  the  current  ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  old  proprietors,  that  all  these  efforts  were  fruitless. 
When  the  national  guards  were  formed,  the  seigneur  was 
besought  in  every  parish  to  become  its  commander ;  when 
the  mayor  was  to  be  appointed,  he  was  immediately  invested 
with  the  dignity ;  when  the  seignorial  seats  were  ordered 
to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  the  peasants  reftised  to 
execute  the  injunction ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists, 
like  throwing  water  on  a  higher  level,  only  brought  an 
accession  of  power  to  the   depositaries  of  the  ancient 
authority.     A  memorable  instance  of  the  kindly  feeling 
which  necessarily  grows  up  between  a  resident  body  of 
landed  proprietors  and  the  tenantry  on  their  estates ; 
and  a  decisive  proof  of  the  triumphant  stand  which  might 
have  been  made  against  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  had  ^^^i^' 
the  same  good  offices  which  had  there  produced  so  large  Quenisdei 
a  return  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  LacxLi4.' 
existed  on  the  landlords'  side  in  the  other  parts  of  i^^  ^ 
France.^ 

It  was  the  violent  measures  of  the  Assembly  against 
the  clergy  which  first  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the 
rural  tenantry.  When  the  people  in  the  Bocage  saw 
their  ancient  pastors,  who  had  been  drawn  from  their 
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own  circle,  bred  up  amongst  themselves,  and  to  whom 
they  were  attached  by  every  bond  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude, removed  because  they  refused  to  take  the  revolu- 
tionary oaths,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a  new  set  of 
teachers,  imbued  with  different  tenets,  strangers  in  the 
country,  and  ignorant  of  its  dialect,  their  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  They  ceased  to  attend  the  churches  where 
the  intruding  clergy  had  been  installed,  and  assembled 
with  zeal  in  the  woods  and  soUtudes,  where  the  expelled 
pastors  still  taught  their  faithful  and  weeping  flocks. 
The  new  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Echaubroignies  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  living  from  the  experienced  impossibility 
of  procuring  either  fuel  or  provisions  in  a  parish  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  These  angiy  feelings  led  to  several 
contests  between  the  peasantry  and  the  national  guards 
of  the  towns,  or  the  gendarmerie,  in  which  the  people 
suffered  severely ;  and  the  heroism  of  the  prisoners  in 
their  last  moments  augmented  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.^ 

These  causes  produced  a  serious  insurrection  in  the 
Morbihan  near  Vannes,  in  February  1790  ;  but  the  pea- 
sants, though  several  thousands  in  number,  were  dispersed 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  national  guard,  and  the  seve- 
rities exercised  on  the  occasion  long  terrified  the  indignant 
inhabitants  into  submission.  Another  revolt  broke  out  in 
May  1791,  occasioned  by  the  severities  agamst  the  faith- 
ful clergy  ;  and  the  heroism  of  the  peasants  who  were  put 
to  death,  evinced  the  strength  of  the  religious  enthusiasm 
which  had  now  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  "  Lay 
down  your  arms  I "  exdaimed  several  Republican  horse- 
men to  a  peasant  of  Lower  Poitou,  who  defended  himself 
with  only  a  fork.  "  Restore  me  first  my  Grod,"  replied 
he,  and  fell  pierced  by  two-and-twenty  wounds.  Nor 
was  this  heroic  spirit  confined  to  the  peasantry :  it  per- 
vaded all  classes  in  these  rural  communities.  During  the 
summer  of  1792,  the  gentlemen  of  Brittany  entered  into 
an  extensive  association  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
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country  from  the  oppresfidye  yoke  which  had  been  imposed    chap. 
by  the  Parisian  demagogues.     At  the  head  of  the  whole     ^^^' 


was  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  one  of  those  remarkable  ^793. 
men  who  rise  into  eminence  during  the  stormy  days  of  a 
rcTolution,  from  conscious  ability  to  direct  its  current. 
Ardent,  impetuous,  and  enthusiastic,  he  was  first  distin- 
guished in  the  American  war,  where  the  intrepidity  of  his 
conduct  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  republican  troops, 
and  the  same  qualities  rendered  him  at  first  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Revolution  in  France ;  but  when  the 
atrocities  of  the  people  began,  he  espoused  with  equal 
warmth  the  opposite  side,  and  used  the  utmost  efforts  to 
rouse  the  noblesse  of  Brittany  against  the  plebeian  yoke 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  had  organised  one  so  extensive  as  would  have  proved 
extremely  formidable  to  the  Convention,  if  the  retreat  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  September  1792,  had  i^ot,«^.  . 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of  France,  26,28. 
then  ready  to  break  out  into  insmTection.^ 

Still  the  organisation  continued,  and  he  had  contrived 
to  engage  not  only  aU  Brittany,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Exeeadv 
gentlemen  of  la  Vend^,  in  the  cause,  when  his  death,  Xl^t^ 
occasioned  by  a  paroxysm  of  grief  for  the  execution  of  SSPJ^ISi 
Louis,  cut  hhn  off  in  the  midst  of  his  ripening  schemes,  ^^f^*" 
and  proved  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Royalist  party,  by  ««*^ 
depriving  it  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  would  have 
arisen  from  simultaneous  and  concerted  operations  on  both 
banks  of  the  Loire.     The  conspiracy  was  discovered  after 
his  death,  and  twelve  of  the  noblest  gentlemen  in  Brittany 
perished  on  the  same  day,  in  thirteen  minutes,  under  the 
same  guillotine.     They  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  con- 
stancy, refrised  the  assistance  of  the  constitutional  clergy, 
and  after  tenderly  embracing  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
expired  exclaiming  "  Vive  le  RoiT   One  young  lady  of  ^ 
rank  and  beauty,  Angelique  Dailies,  was  condemned  by  s4,63»7o!* 
mistake  for  her  sister-in-law,  for  whom  she  was  taken.^ 
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CHAP.    She  refused  to  let  the  error  be  divulged,  and  died  with 


serenity,  the  victim  of  heroic  affection. 


1793.         These  severities  excited  the  utmost  indignation  among 


14, 
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Tjeie^of  all  the  Royalists  in  the  west  of  Prance.  These  feelings, 
with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the  winter  of  1 792,  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  in  consequence  of  the  levy  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men  ordered  by  the  Convention  in 
February  1 793.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  obnoxious 
measure  occasioned  a  general  resistance,  which  broke  oat 
without  any  previous  concert,  at  the  same  time,  over  the 
whole  country.  The  chief  points  of  the  revolt  were  St 
Florent  in  Anjou,  and  Chalons  in  Lower  Poitou ;  at  the 
former  of  which  places  the  young  men,  headed  by  Jacques 
Cathelineau,  defeated  the  Republican  detachment  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  piece  of  cannon.  This  cele- 
brated leader,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  at  St  Florent, 
was  strongly  moved  by  the  recital,  and  addressing  five 
peasants  who  surrounded  him  : — "  We  shall  be  ruined," 
he  exclaimed,  "  if  we  remain  inactive ;  the  country  will  be 
uZl\a7.  crushed  by  the  Republic.     We  must  all  take  up  arms.'' 


March  10. 


Gneireades 


aie  Boon 
inarms. 
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Vend.!. 67,  The  six  set  out  amidst  the  tears  of  their  wives  and 
rsSjao."^  children,  and  fearlessly  commenced  a  war  with  a  power 
which  the  kings  of  Europe  were  unable  to  subdue.^ 
A  few  days  after,  the  insurrection  assumed  a  more 
Piftrthon-  serious  aspect  at  Cholet,  which  was  attacked  by  several 
sand  men     tl^Q^g3Ji^  armod  poasauts ;    the  Republicans  opposed  a 
vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  at  length  overwhehned 
by  the  number  and  resolution  of  the  insurgents.     An 
incident  on  that  occasion  marked  in  a  singular  manner  the 
novel  character  of  the  war.     In  the  line  of  retreat  which 
the  Republicans  followed,  was  placed  a  representation  of 
our  Saviour  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  this  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  victors,  for  all  the  peasants,  as  they  passed 
the  holy  spot,  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  images,  and 
addressed  a  prayer,  with  uplifted  hands,  before  they  re- 
sumed the  pursuit.      This  continued  even  under  a  severe 
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fire  from  the  national  guards ;  the  peasants  threw  them-    chap. 
selves  on  their  knees  within  twenty -five  paces  of  the  post 


occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  bared  their  bosoms  to  the      ^^^^• 
fatal  fire,  as  if  courting  death  in  so  holy  a  cause.     When 
they  made  themselres  masters  of  the  town,  instead  of  in- 
dulging in  pillage  or  excesses  of  any  sort,  they  flocked  in 
crowds  to  tiie  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God;  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  provisions  which  were  volun- 
tarily brought  to  them  by  the  inhabitants.     Every  where 
the  insurrection  bore  the  same  character ;  the  indignities 
offered  to  the  clergy  were  its  exciting  cause,  and  a  mixture 
of  courage  and  devotion  formed  its  peculiai*  character.   In  a 
few  days  fifty  thousand  men  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
in  the  four  departments  of  la  Vend^ ;   but  on  the  ap-  j^Jm^m 
proach  of  Easter  the  inhabitants  all  returned  to  their  f^^m 
homes  to  celebrate  their  devotions;    and  a  Republican  J^j^jL 
column,  despatched  from   Angers,  traversed   the  whole  OuimB  dm 
country  without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  or  finding  76? 
an  enemy  on  their  road.^ 

After  the  Easter  solemnities  were  over,  the  peasants 
assembled  anew;  but  they  now  felt  the  necessity  of  Their  kad- 
having  some  leaders  of  a  higher  rank  to  direct  their  ^p^ted. 
movements^  and  went  to  the  chateaus  to  ask  the  few 
gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  country  to  put  themselves 
at  their  head.  These  were  not  long  in  answering  the 
appeal:  M.  de  Lescure,  de  Larochejaquelein,  Bonchamp, 
Sto£E[et,  d'Elb^  undertook  the  dangerous  duty  of  direct- 
ing the  tenantry  over  which  they  had  most  influence ;  while 
the  brave  Cathelineau,  who,  though  only  a  charioteer, 
had  already,  by  his  successful  enterprise,  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  tiie  peasantry,  was  made  commander-in-chief — 
names  since  immortalised  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  which  long 
opposed  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of  revolution, 
and  acquired  only  additional  lustre,  and  shone  with  a 
purer  light,  from  the  sufferings  and  disasters  which  pre-  *uio^49. 
ceded  their  fall.^ 

When  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  assem- 
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CHAP,    bled  to  put  themselYes  under  Henri  de  Larochejaqnelein, 

'—  he  addressed  them  in  these  memorable  words  :  — "  My 

^^^^*     friends,  if  my  father  was  here  he  would  be  worthy  of  your 
Henry  da    coufidence  :  I  am  but  a  youth,  but  I  hope  to  show  myself 
^^tn.    worthy  of  commanding  you  by  my  courage.     If  I  advance, 
follow  me ;    if  I  retreat,  kill  me  ;    if  I  fall,  avenge  me." 
The  peasants  answered  him  with  acclamations  ;  but  their 
arms  and  equipments  were  far  from  corresponding  to  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.     Most  of  them  had 
no  other  weapons  but  scythes,  pikes,  and  sticks ;  not  two 
hundred  fusils  were  to  be  found  among  many  thousand 
men.     Sixty  pounds  of  powder,  for  blasting  rocks^  dis- 
covered in  the  hands  of  a  miner,  formed  their  whole 
ammunition.     The  skill  and  intrepidity  of  their   chief, 
however,  supplied  every  deficiency.     He  led  them  next 
day  to  attack   a  Republican   detachment  at  Aubiers, 
ilmocIl66  *^^  ^y  disposing  them  behind  the  hedges,  kept  up  so 
67.  Jom. '  murderous  a  fire  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  wavered, 
E^nch.'4i,  upon  which  he  rushed  forward  at  the  head  of  the  most 
uT*^  *'    resolute,  and  drove  them  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of 
two  pieces  of  cannon.^ 

La  Vendee  soon  became  the  theatre  of  innumerable 

18 

FintMn.    conflicts,  iu  all  of  which  the  tactics  and  success  of  the  in- 
JJ2a^?.    surgents  were  nearly  the  same.     An  inconceivable  degree 
^^!^    of  activity  immediately  prevailed  over  the  whole  country. 
The  male  population  were  all  in  insurrection,  or  busily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms ;  the  shepherds  con- 
verted their  peaceful  huts  into  workshops,  where  nothing 
was  heard  but  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  the  din  of  war- 
like preparation.     Instruments  of  husbandry  were  rudely 
transformed  into  hostile  weapons ;  formed  for  the  support 
of  life,  they  became  the  instruments  of  its  destruction. 
Agriculture  at  the  same  time  was  not  neglected,  it  was 
intrusted  to  the  women  and  children.     But  if  fortune 
proved  adverse,  and  the  hostile  columns  approached,  they, 
j^^iL39o!  too,  left  their  homes,  and  flew  to  the  field  of  battle,^  to 
stimulate  the  courage  of  their  husbands,  stanch  their 
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wounds,  or  afford  them  shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  their    chap. 
enemies.  — 


The  method  of  fighting  pursued  by  this  brave  but     ^793. 
motley  assemblage  was  admirably  adapted  both  to  the  The  jL- 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  and  the  peculiar  ^^^^m! 
nature  of  the  district  in  which  the  contest  was  conducted. 
Their  tactics  consisted  in  lining  the  numerous  hedges  with 
which  the  fields  were  enclosed,  and  remaining  unseen  till 
the  Republicans  had  got  fairly  enyeloped  by  their  forces ; 
they  then  opened  a  fire  at  once  from  every  direction,  and 
with  such  fatal  accuracy,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
enemy  was  generally  struck  down  by  the  first  discharge. 
This  thicket  species  of  warfare  continued  till  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  began  to  fall  into  confusion;    upon  which 
the  peasants  leapt  from  their  places  of  concealment  with 
loud  cries,  and,  headed  by  their  chiefs,  rushed  upon  the 
artillery.     The  bravest  took  the  lead  ;   fixing  their  eyes 
on  the  cannon's  mouth,  they  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground  the  moment  they  saw  the  flash ;  and  rising  up  when 
the  sound  was  heard,  ran  forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
to  the  battery,  where  the  cannoneers^  if  they  had  not  taken 
to  flight,  were  generally  bayoneted  at  their  guns.     In  these 
exploits  the  chiefs  always  led  the  way;    this  was  not 
merely  the  result  of  a  buoyant  courage,  but  of  consider-  iLaroch.66 
ation  and  necessity ;   the  Vendeans  were  in  that  stage  of  ?^86*w*' 
society  when  ascendency  is  acquired  by  personal  daring,  ^™;^^- 
and  the  soldiers  have  no  confidence  in  their  chiefs,  if  they  43.       ^' 
are  not  before  them  in  individual  prowess.^ 

Although  the  Vendeans  took  up  arms  for  the  royal 
cause,  the  most  perfect  confusion  of  ranks  pervaded  their  Genend 
forces.     High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were,  at  the  com-  ^Lks  in'^tha 
mencement  of  the  war,  alike  ignorant  of  the  military  art.  fo^"" 
The  soldiers  were  never  drilled,  a  limited  number  of  them 
only  having  been  habituated  to  the  use  of  fire-arms.     In 
this  extremity,  the  choice  of  the  men  fell  on  the  most  in- 
trepid or  skilful  of  their  number,  without  much  attention 
to  superiority  of  station.     A  brave  peasant,  a  shopkeeper 
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CHAP,    in  a  little  town,  was  the  comrade  of  a  gentleman  :  they 
^^     led  the  same  life,  were  interested  in  the  same  objects, 


iLtfoch.69, 


^793.  shared  the  same  dangers.  The  distinction  of  birth,  the  pride 
of  descent,  eyen  the  shades  of  individual  thought,  were 
obliterated  amid  the  magnitude  of  present  perils.  Many 
differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test, but  the  atrocities  of  the  Republicans  soon  made  them 
disappear  in  the  Royalist  army.  Persons  of  intelligence 
or  skill,  of  whateyer  grade,  became  officers,  they  knew  not 
looTior.^*''  how ;  the  peasants  insensibly  ranged  themselves  under 
185, 190.  their  orders,  and  continued  their  obedience  only  as  long  as 
they  showed  themselves  worthy  to  command."^ 

It  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Republicans  in  the 

Fonnidftbie  outsct  to  withstaud  this  irregular  force,  acting  in  such  a 

££^^     country,  and  animated  with  so  enthusiastic  a  spirit.    There 

^^'         was  in  all  the  early  actions  a  prodigious  difference  between 

their  losses  and  those  of  their  opponents.     The  peasants, 

dispersed  in  single  file  between  the  hedges,  fired  with  a 

clear  view  of  their  enemies,  who  were  either  in  column,  or 

two  deep  in  the  fields  ;   while  their  volleys  could  only  be 

answered  by  a  discharge  at  a  green  mass,  through  whidi 

the  figures  of  the  Royalists  were   scarcely  discernible. 

Harassed  and  disconcerted  by  this  murderous  fire,  the 

Republicans  were  rarely  able  to  withstand  the  terrible 

burst,  when,  with  loud  shouts,  the  Royalists  broke  from 

their  concealment,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  on  the  thinned 

ranks  of  their  opponents.     Defeat  was  still  more  bloody 

than  action.     Broken  and  dispersed,  they  fled  through  a 

woody  and  impervious  country,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 

the  few  peasantry  who  still  remained  in  the  villages,  and 

who  assembled  with  alacrity  to  complete  the  destruction 

of  their  enemies.     When  the  Royalists,  on  the  other  hand, 

were  routed,  they  immediately  dispersed,  leapt  over  the 

"lATockes  ^®^^»  *^^  returned  home  without  the  victors  being  able 

70.  Beauch!  to  rcach  them.      Nowise  discouraged  by  the  reverse,  they 

190.  *       assembled  again  in  arms,  with  renewed  hopes,  in  a  few  days, 

and  gaily  took  the  field,  singing ''  Vive  leRoi  quand  mdme."^ 
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When  a  day  was  fixed  on  for  any  exploit,  the  tocsin    chap. 
sounded  in  the  Tillage  assigned  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 


peasants  —  the  neighbouring  steeples  repeated  the  signal,      ^^^^' 
the  fanners  abandoned  their  homes  if  it  was  night,  their  Their  pr«- 
ploughs  if  day,  slung  their  fusils  oyer  their  shoulders,  ^i^^.^ 
bound   their  girdle  loaded  with   cartridges  round  their  *^^'^- 
waists,  tied  their  handkerchiefs  over  the  broad-brimmed 
hats  which  shaded  their  sunburnt  visages,  addressed  a  short 
prayer  to  God,  and  gaily  repaired  to  the  appointed  place, 
with  a  fiill  confidence  in  the  protection  of  Heaven  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause.     There  they  met  their  chiefs,  who 
explained  to  them  the  nature  and  object  of  the  expedition 
on  which  they  were  to  be  employed ;  and,  if  it  was  the  attack 
of  an  enem/s  column,  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  the 
point  of  attack,  and  the  hour  and  manner  in  whidi  it  was 
to  be  made.     Immediately  the  groups  dispersed,  but  the 
men  regained  their  ranks;    every  one  repaired  to  the 
station  assigned  to  him,  and  soon  every  tree,  every  bush, 
every  tuft  of  broom  which  adjoined  the  road,  concealed  a 
peasant  holding  his  musket  in  one  hand,  resting  on  the  ^  Desmon- 
other,  watching  like  a  savage  animal,  without  moving,  vendV  so. 
almost  without  drawing  his  breath.-^ 

Meanwhile  the  enemy's  column  advanced,  preceded  by 
a  doud  of  scouts  and  hght  troops,  who  were  allowed  to  Their  ^ 
proceed  without  challenge  dose  past  the  lurking  foe.  They  e^^^ili^ie 
waited  till  the  division  was  fauiy  in  the  defile,  and  was 
so  far  advanced  that  it  could  not  recede ;  then  a  cry 
was  suddenly  raised  like  that  of  a  cat,  and  repeated 
along  the  whole  line,  as  a  signal  that  every  one  was  at  his 
post.     If  the  same  answer  was  given,  a  human  voice  was 
suddenly  heard  ordering  the  attack.     Instantly  a  deadly 
volley  proceeded  from   every  tree,   every  hedge,   every 
thicket :  a  shower  of  balls  fell  upon  the  soldiers  without 
their  being  able  to  see  the  assailants ;   the  dead  and  the 
wounded  fell  together  into  the  bottom  of  the  road;  and  if 
the  column  did  not  immediately  fall  into  confiision,  and 
the  voice  of  the  officers,  heard  above  the  roar  of  musketry, 


yaloor. 
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CHAP,    roused  them  to  burst  through  the  hedges  by  which  thej 
-i^!L-  were  enyeloped,  the  peasants  instantly  fell  back  behind  the 
1793.     next  enclosure,  and  from  its  leafy  rampart  a  fire  as  deadly 
proceeded  as  that  which  mowed  them  down  on  the  road. 
If  this  second  hedge  was  carried  in  the  same  maimer, 
three,  four,  ten,  twenty  intrenchments  of  the  same  sort 
offered  their  support  to  that  murderous  retreat :    for  the 
whole  country  is  subdivided  in  this  manner,  and  every 
where  presented  to  its  children  an  asylum,  to  its  enemies 
a  tomb.     But  the  great  cause  of  the  early  and  astonishing 
success  of  the  Vendeans  was  their  enthusiastic  and  indo- 
mitable valour.    The  Republicans  were,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  national  guards  and  volunteers,  who,  though 
greatly  better  armed,  equipped,  and   disciplined,  were 
totally  destitute  of  the  ardent,  devoted  spirit  by  which  the 
Royalists  were  animated.     The  former  took  the  field  ac- 
tuated by  no  common  feeling,  but  from  the  dread  of  the 
requisitions  and  sanguinary  measures  of  the  Convention ; 
the  latter  fought  alongside  of  their  neighbours  and  land- 
lords, in  defence  of  their  hearths,  their  children,  and  their 
religion.     The  one  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 


1  Dennon- 

?^^^o.  an  imseen  but  terrible  power,  which  had  crushed  the 

Vendue,  31.  ^        ,  .  ,  1  1  i^  1 

Onerrea  de>  frccdom  m  whosc  uamc  they  were  arrayed ;   the  other 
u^'Vo.'  yielded  to  their  hereditary  feelings  of  loyalty,  and  deemed 
185,"^!'    themselves  secure  of  Paradise  in  combating  for  their 
sovereign.^ 

Had  the  Vendean  chiefs  possessed  the  same  authority 

Bvtth^y     over  their  troops  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  commanders  of 

k^  to^    regular  soldiers,  they  might  at  one  time  have  marched  to 

^^    Paris,  and  done  that  which  all  the  forces  of  the  coalition 

any  toooeii.  ^^^^  nuablo  to  cffcct.  But  their  greatest  success  was  always 

paralysed,  by  the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  soldiers  at 

their  colours  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.     The 

bulk  of  the  forces  was  never  assembled  for  more  than 

three  or  four  days  together.    No  sooner  was  the  battle  lost 

or  won,  the  expedition  successful  or  defeated,  than  the 

peasants  returned  to  their  homes.     The  chiefs  were  left 
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aloDe  with  a  few  hundred  deserters  or  strangers,  who  had    chaf. 

no  family  to  return  to,  and  all  the  advantages  of  former  L- 

success  were  lost  for  want  of  .the  means  of  following  them      ^798. 
up.     The  army,  however,  was  as  easily  reformed  as  it  was 
diissolyed :  messengers  were  despatched  to  all  the  parishes ; 
the  tocsin  sounded,  the  peasants  assembled  at  their  parish 
churches,  when  the  requisition  was  read,  which  was  gene- 
rally in  the  following  terms : — "  In  the  holy  name  of  Grod, 
and  by  the  command  of  the  King,  this  parish  is  invited 
to  send  as  many  men  as  possible  to  such  a  place  at  such 
an  hour,  with  provisions  for  so  many  days.*'     The  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity ;  the  only  emulation  among  the 
peasants  wajs,  who  should  attend  the  expedition.     Each 
soldier  brought  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  with  him,  and 
some  stores  were  also  provided  by  the  generals.    The  com 
and  oxen  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  were 
voluntarily  furnished  by  the  gentlemen  and  chief  proprie- 
tors, or  drawn  by  requisitions  from  the  estates  of  the 
emigrants ;  and  as  the  troops  never  remained  together 
for  any  length  of  time,  no  want  of  provisions  was  ever  loi,  102. 
experienced.     The  villages  vied  with  each  other  for  the  39^*^^' 
privilege  of  sending  carts  for  the  service  of  the  army,  and  SiidL^r' 
the  peasant  girls  flocked  to  the  chapels  on  the  road-side  ^^^^  ^ 
to  famish  provisions  to  the  soldiers,  or  offer  up  prayers  Vend.  1 98 
for  their  success.^ 

The  army  had  neither  chariots  nor  baggage-waggons ;      ^ 
tents  were  totally  out  of  the  question.     But  the  hospitals  Their  total 
were  regulated  with  peculiar  care ;   all  the  wounded,  ^Ld^' 
whether  Royalists  or  Republicans,  being  transported  to  •^'"P"*^**- 
St  Laurent  sur  Sdvre,  where  the  charitable  sisters  and 
religious  votaries,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the 
scene  of  woe,  assuaged  their  sufferings.     They  never  could 
be  brought  to  establish  patrols  or  sentinels,  or  take  any 
of  the  precautions  against  surprise  which  are  in  use 
among  regular  troops;   and  this  irregularity  not  only 
exposed  them  to  frequent  reverses,  but  often  rendered 
unavailing  their  greatest  successes.     The  men  marched. 
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CHAP,    in  general,  four  abreast,  the  officers  in  front  being  alone 

^"'     acquainted  with  their  destination.     They  had  few  dra- 

^B^In^i  ff^^^'y  ^^^  *^^^  cavahy,  which  never  exceeded  nine 

185, 186.  '  hundred  men,  was  almost  entirely  mounted  on  the  horses 

taken  from  the  Republicans.^ 

When  the  troops  were  assembled,  they  were  divided 
Their  mode  iuto  different  columns,  to  attack  the  points  selected  by 
oJ^^^   the  generals.    The  only  orders  given,  were — Such  a  leader 
****'^'      goes  such  a  road;  who  follows  him?     Arrived  at  the 
point  of  attack,  the  commands  were  given  after  the  same 
fashion — Move  towards  that  house,  towards  that  tree ; 
leaj)  that  hedge,  were  the  only  orders  ever  issued.  .Neither 
threats,  nor  the  promise  of  rewards,  could  induce  them 
to  send  forward  scouts :  when  that  duty  was  necessary, 
the  officers  were  obliged  to   take  it  upon  themselves. 
The  peasants  never  went  into  battle  without  praying, 
and  generally  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  they 
discharged  their  firelocks.     They  had  a  few  standards 
which  were  displayed  on  important  occasions ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  victory  gained,  than  they  piled  standards 
and  drums  upon  their  carts,  and  returned  with  songs  of 
triumph  to  their  villages.     When  the  battle  began,  and 
the  sound  of  the  musketry  and  cannon  was  heard,  the 
women,  the  children,  the  sick,  and  the  aged,  flocked  to 
the  churches,  or  prostrated  themselves  in  the  fields  to 
implore  a  blessing  on  their  arms.     With  truth  it  might 
be  said,  that  on  such  occasions  there  was  but  one  thought, 
one  wish,  throughout  all  la  Vend^ ;  every  one  waiting, 
in  prayer,  the  issue  of  a  struggle  on  which  the  fate  of  all 
depended.     As  the  insurrection  broke  out  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  common  feeling,  without  any  previous  concert, 
so  it  was  conducted  without  any  definite  object,  or  the 
least  alloy  of  individual   ambition.     Even  after  great 
successes  had  inspired  the  most  desponding  with  the  hope 
of  contributing  in  a  powerful  manner  to  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  the  wishes  of  the  insurgents  were  of  the 
most  moderate  kind.     To  have  the  King  once  visit  their 
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sequestered  country ;  to  be  allowed,  in  memory  of  the    chap. 
war,  to  have  a  white  flag  on  each  steeple ;  to  be  permitted 


to  furnish  a  detachment  for  the  body-guard  of  the  sove-      ^^^• 
reign,  and  to  have  some  old  proj^s  for  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  roads  and  navigation  of  the  country  carried  j  ^^^^^ 
into  effect,  constituted  the  sole  wishes  of  those  whose  i<>*»  \9?- 

Jom.  111. 

valour  had  so  nearly  accomplished  the  restoration  of  the  39o,  sdi. 
monarchy.^ 

The  early  successes  of  the  Vendeans,  and  their  enthu- 
siastic valour,  did  not  extinguish  the  humanity  which  their  Ti»irh!mia. 
dispositions,  and  the  influence  of  religion,  had  nourished  ^extk- 
in  their  bosoms.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  the  S*^^]J^ 
atrocities  of  the  Republicans,  the  sight  of  their  villages  in  ^**°^ 
flames,  and  their  wives  and  children  massacred,  excited 
an  inextinguishable  desire  of  vengeance,  and  deeds  of 
blood  were  common  to  both  sides ;  but  during  the  first 
months  of  the  contest,  their  gentleness  was  as  touching 
aj3  their  valour  was  admirable.  After  entering  by  assault 
into  the  towns,  they  neither  piUaged  the  inhabitants,  nor 
exacted  either  contribution  or  ransom ;  frequently  they 
were  to  be  seen,  shivering  with  cold  or  starving  with 
hunger,  in  quarters  abounding  both  with  fuel  and  pro- 
visions. "  In  the  house  where  I  lodged,"  says  Madame 
de  Larochejaquelein,  at  Bressuire,  "there  were  many 
soldiers,  who  were  lamenting  that  they  had  no  tobacco ; 
I  aaked  if  there  waa  none  in  the  town.  '  Plenty,'  they 
replied,  *  but  we  have  no  money  to  buy  it."  Under  our 
windows  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  horsemen,  and  the 
one  wounded  the  other  slightly  with  his  sabre  ;  his  anta- 
gonist quickly  disarmed  him,  and  was  proceeding  to 
extremities,  when  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  exclaimed  fi:om 
the  windows — *  Jesus  Christ  pardoned  his  murderers,  and 
a  soldier  of  the  Christian  army  is  about  to  kill  his 
comrade!"  The  man,  abashed,  put  up  his  sabre,  and 
embraced  his  enemy.'"  These  touching  incidents  occurred 
in  a  town  recently  carried  by  main  force,  occupied  at  the 
time   by   twenty    thousand   insurgents,   and  peculiarly 
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CHAP,    obnoxious  to  the  Royalists,  from  the  craeltj  which  its 
national  guards  had  exercised  towards  the  peasantry. 


1793.     « In  this  town/'  she  adds,  "  I  was  surprised  in  the  even- 
ing to  see  all  the  soldiers  in  the  house  with  me  on  their 
knees  at  prayers,  and  the  streets  filled  with  peasants  at 
their  devotions  :  when  thej  were  concluded,  thej  led  me 
out  to  see  their  favourite  cannon,  called  Marie  Jeanne, 
their  first  trophy  from  the   Republicans,  which,  after 
having  been  retaken,  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands ; 
it  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons,   and  the 
peasants  embraced  it  with  tears  of  joy/'     When  Thouara 
was  carried  by  assault,  the  Republican  inhabitants  were 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  they  anticipated  a  severe 
retaUation  for  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  them  upon  the 
Royalists  in  that  town,  in  the  August  preceding.    What, 
then,   was  their  astonishment  when  they  beheld  the 
soldiers,  instead  of  plundering  or  committing  acts  of 
cruelty,  flocking  to  the  churches,  and  returning  thanks  to 
God  at  the  altars  for  the  success  with  which  he  had 
blessed  their  arms.     Even  the  garrison  was  treated  with 
iLut>eiL90,  the  most  signal  humanity.     Twelve  only  were  retained 
i  i^!m^  from  each  department  as  hostages,  and  the  remainder, 
vSJrtsS!  ^*l^o^t  either  ransom  or  exchange,  dismissed  to  their 
homes.^ 

In  one  district  only  the  insurrection  was  early  stained 

Frig^     by  the  most  frightful   atrocities.     In   the  marshes  of 

SSm^    Lower  Poitou  the  peasants  were  seized  with  an  incon- 

F?it^       trollable  thirst  for  vengeance,   in  consequence  of  the 

cruelties  exercised  by  the  Republicans  on  the  Royalist 

leaders  after  the  insurrection  of  the  ensuing  year.  Mache- 

coult  was  captured  during  the  absence  of  Charette ;  and, 

under  the  influence  of  revolting  news  of  the  RepubUcan 

cruelties  at  Nantes  and  Paris,  the  prisons  were  forced  by 

a  furious  mob,  and  above  eighty  prisoners  massacred  in 

one  day.    Nearly  five  hundred  Republicans  fell  victims  to 

the  rage  of  a  Royalist  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 

was  a  wretch  named  Souchu,  who  soon  after  hoisted  his 
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true  colours,  and  joined  the  Republicans,  but  fell  a  victim    chap. 
to  the  just  indignation  of  the  widows  of  those  he  had      ^^^' 
murdered.     Charette,  on  his  return,  was  horror-struck  at      ^793. 
these  atrocities,  and,  finding  his  military  authority  not 
yet  sufficiently  established  to  coerce  them,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  clergy  to  aid  his  efforts.   They  fabricated  a  miracle 
at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and,  while  they  were  prostrated  round  the  altar, 
conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace,  nerer 
to  kill  but  in  the  hour  of  combat.     At  the  same  time 
Charette  forbade  any  prisoner  to  be  slain  in  his  army, 
under  pain  of  death,  and  concealed  in  his  own  house 
several  zealous  Republicans,  whose  heads  were  loudly 
demanded  by  his  soldiers.     By  these  means,  the  cruelty 
which  at  first  had  stained  the  Royalist  cause  in  Lower  y^^^^^  jg 
Poitou  was  arrested,  and  a  reply  made,  in  a  true  Chris-  j^^^  j^^ 
tian  spirit,  to  the  savage  decrees  of  the  Convention,  which  Bewch.  l 
had  ordered  every  Vendean  taken  in  arms  to  be  put  to  lu'iv.  172. 
death  without  mercy  in  twenty-four  hours.^ 

M.  Bonchamp,  chief  of  the  army  of  Anjou,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Royalist  leaders.  To  the  Ghancterof 
heroic  courage  of  the  other  chiefs,  he  joined  consummate  ^  ^ 
military  talents,  and  an  eloquence  which  at  once  gave  him 
an  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Had 
he  lived,  the  fate  of  the  war  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  widely  different,  and  the  expedition  beyond 
the  Loire,  which  led  to  such  disastrous  results,  been  the 
commencement  of  the  most  splendid  success.  Gentle  in 
his  manners,  humane  in  his  conduct,  affable  in  his  de- 
meanour, he  was  adored  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  at 
once  the  most  skilful  and  best  disciplined  of  the  Yen- 
dean  corps.  In  the  midst  of  the  furies  of  a  dvil  war, 
and  the  dissensions  of  rival  chiefs,  he  was  the  enemy 
of  intrigue ;  free  from  personal  ambition,  he  was  intrusted 
with  an  important  command  solely  from  his  personal 
merits.  His  character  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
words  which  he  addressed  to  his  young  and  weeping  wife, 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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CHAP,    when  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  ''  Summon 
^"'     to  your  aid  all  your  courage ;  redouble  your  patience  and 
1793.     resignation  ;  you  will  hare  need  for  the  exercise  of  all 
these  virtues.     We  must  not  deceive  ourselves ;  we  can 
look  for  no  recompfense  in  this  world  for  what  we  are  to 
suffer ;  all  that  it  could  offer  would  be  beneath  the  purity 
of  our  motives,  and  the  sanctity  of  our  cause.    We  must 
never  expect  human  glory ;  civil  strife  affords  none.     We 
shall  see  our  houses  burned ;  we  shall  be  plundered,  pro- 
scribed, outraged,  calumniated,  perhaps  massacred.     Let 
us  thank  God  for  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  worst,  since 
that  presage,  by  redoubling  the  merit  of  our  actions,  will 
enable  us  to  anticipate  the  heavenly  reward  which  awaits 
those  who  are  courageous  in  adversity,  and  constant  in 
Beaoch.  i.  '  suffcriug.     Lct  US  raisc  our  eyes  and  our  thoughts  to 
m'.m!^   heaven ;  it  is  there  that  we  shall  find  a  Guide  who  cannot 
2;^^93;  mislead,  a  force  which  cannot  be  shaken,  an  eternal 
reward  for  transitory  grief"^ 

Cathelineau,  a  peasant  by  birth,  and  a  charioteer  by 
Of  (^i-  profession,  was  the  first  of  the  chiefe  who  acquired  the 
'^•^        unlimited  confidence  of  the  soldiers.   To  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  strongest  natural  sagacity, 
he  joined  a  nervous  eloquence,  admirably  calculated  to 
influence  the  soldiers.     His  age  was  thirty-four  years; 
his  disposition  modest  and  retiring.     He  was  without 
either  ambition  or  cupidity  ;  humble  and  unassuming,  he 
sought  only  to  do  his  duty.     He  acquired  influence  with- 
out either  desiring  or  intending  it ;  and  got  a  lead  in  the 
armies  he  knew  not  how — a  situation  in  which  its  noble 
leaders  had  the  patriotism  and  judgment  at  once  to  con- 
firm him.     Such  was  his  reputation  for  piety  and  recti- 
tude, that  the  peasants  called  him  the  Saint  of  Anjou, 
«uroch.96.  and  earnestly  sought  to  be  placed  in  battle  by  his  side, 
si^'  '•    deeming  it  impossible  that  those  could  be  wounded  who 
were  near  so  unblemished  a  man.^ 

Henri  deLarochejaquelein,sonof  theMarquisdeLaroche- 
jaquelein,  was  the  leader  of  all  the  parishes  which  were 
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situated  round  Ch&tillon.      He  refused  to  follow  the    chap. 
general  tide  of  emigration,  and,  on  the  contrary,  repaired 


to  Paris  to  defend  the  constitutional  monarchy;  and  ^793. 
when  the  rerolt  on  the  10th  August  overturned  the  of  Heliida 
throne,  he  set  out  for  la  Vend^,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  J^eb!^*" 
retire  to  my  province,  and  soon  you  will  hear  of  me  \" 
Though  still  young,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers  by  his  invincible  courage  and  coolness  in  action, 
which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Intrepid.  He 
was  reproached  for  being  too  forward  in  battle,  carried 
away  by  his  ardour,  and  forgetting  the  general  in  the 
soldier.  Frequently  before  making  a  prisoner,  he  offered 
to  give  him  the  chance  of  escape  by  a  personal  conflict. 
Councils  of  war,  or  the  duties  of  a  commander,  fatigued 
his  buoyant  disposition,  and  he  generally  fell  asleep  after 
giving  his  opinion,  and  answered  to  the  reproaches  of  his 
brother  officers,  "  Why  do  you  insist  upon  making  me  a 
general  ?  I  wish  only  to  be  a  hussar,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  fighting.^^  Notwithstanding  this  passion  for  danger,  he 
was  full  of  sweetness  and  humanity ;  and  when  the 
combat  was  over,  no  one  was  more  generous  to  the 
vanquished.  Even  after  his  eminent  services,  he  formed 
only  the  most  humble  wishes  for  himself.  '^  Should  we 
replace  the  King  on  the  throne,^'  said  he,  "  I  hope  he 
will  give  me  a  regiment  of  hussars.^'  He  performed  the 
most  eminent  services  in  the  war,  and  at  it's  most  critical 
period  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  supreme  command. 
After  innumerable  heroic  actions,  he  fell  in  an  obscure 
skirmish,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Aubin. 
"  Chance,^'  says  the  annalist,  "  has  covered  his  tomb,  as  ^^^^^ 
well  as  that  of  his  brother  Louis,  with  the  Flower  of  4i*  Laroch! 

Qfi  9R  Jam 

Achilles ;  and  never  did  it  blossom  over  remains  more  lu^m. 
worthy  of  the  name.^'^ 

M.  de  Lescure,  the  cousin  and   intimate  friend  of 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  was  distinguished  by  a  bravery  of  m.  a© 
of  a  totally  different  character.    Cool,  intrepid,  and  saga-  ^^'"'^^ 
cious,  he  was  not  less  daring  than  his  youtliful  comrade ; 
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CHAP,    but  his  valour  was  the  result  of  reflection  and  a  sense  of 
^^^*     duty.     His  counsels  were  much  regarded,  from  his  know- 


1793.  ledge  of  fortification  and  the  art  of  war,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  obstinacy  diminished  the  weight  of  his  opinions. 
His  humanity  was  angelic.  During  the  whole  of  that 
terrible  war,  in  which  generals  as  well  as  soldiers  so  often 
fought  personally  with  their  enemies,  no  one  ever  fell  by 
his  hand ;  and  even  in  the  worst  times,  when  the  cruelties 
of  the  Republicans  had  roused  the  most  gentle  to  fury, 
he  incessantly  laboured  to  sare  the  lives  of  the  prisoners. 
Learned,  studious,  and  thoughtful,  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  most  severe  economy, 
to  discharge  the  debts  of  an  extravagant  father ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  was  twenty-five,  and  had  become  a  father, 
that  gentler  feelings  softened  the  native  austerity  of  his 
character.  His  young  wife,  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donnissan,  a  rich  heiress,  united  to  all  the  beauty  and 
graces  more  than  the  courage  of  her  sex.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  he  was  heard  to  swear,  was  when  his 
indignant  soldiers  murdered  a  prisoner  behind  his  back, 
whom  he  had  disarmed  in  the  act  of  discharging  a 
musket  at  his  bosom.  The  number  of  lives  which  he 
saved  during  the  war  was  incalculable ;  and,  alone  of  all 
b^^I^t!'  the  chiefs  in  that  memorable  struggle,  it  could  be  said 
B«ueh.i.  ^jtjj  truth,  that  his  glory  was  unstained  by  human 
blood.i 

In  the  Grand  Army,  as  it  was  called,  of  la  Vendfe, 
Of  dm^  the  principal  chief  was  M.  d'Elb^,  a  peasant  of  Saxon 
descent,  but  naturalised  in  France.  He  was  forty  years 
old  when  the  contest  commenced,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
devout,  enthusiastic,  and  superstitious ;  but  his  principal 
merit  consisted  in  an  extraordinary  coolness  in  danger, 
which  rivalled  that  of  Marshal  Ney  himself.  He  resem- 
bled more  nearly  than  any  of  the  other  chiefs  the  Puritan 
leaders  of  the  great  rebellion  in  England.  His  talents 
for  war  were  great,  and  his  courage  undaunted;  but 
greater  still  was  his  influence  over  his  rude  and  enthu- 
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siastic  followers.     His  devotion  was  sincere ;  but  finding,    chap. 
like  Cromwell,  that  it  was  the  most  powerful  lerer  to      ^'' 
more  the  peasants,  he  carried  it  to  an  eztraragant  height.      ^793. 
He  acquired,  by  extraordinary  sanctity,   an  unbounded 
ascendency  over  his  soldiers,  and  justified  their  confidence  i  jom.  m. 
by  great  talents  as  a  leader,  which  ultunately  led  to  his  ^^  ]^ 
appointment  as  commander-in-chief — a  situation  which  f%J^^^ 
he  filled  with  unshaken  firmness  during  a  period  of  disaster  i^»  ^76. 
and  ruin.^ 

Stofflet,  an  Alsacian  by  birth,  and  a  gamekeeper  by 
profession,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the  stofflet 
Royal  cause,  and  headed  some  of  the  first  detachments 
which  took  the  field.     Endowed  with  a  powerfiil  frame, 
hardy  in  his  habits,  harsh  in  his  manners,  he  neyer 
acquired,  like  the  chiefs  of  gentle  blood,  the  love  of  the 
soldiers ;  but  his  stem  character  and  unbending  severity 
made  him  more  implicitly  obeyed  than  any  other  leader, 
and  on  that  account  his  services  were  highly  prized  by  the 
Royalist  generals.     Active,  intelligent,  and  brave,  he  was 
a  skilful  partisan  rather  than  a  consummate  general ;  and  ,t^^q5 
when  the  death  of  the  other  chiefs  opened  to  him  the  way  Jom.iiu394! 
to  a  high  command,  his  ambition  and  jealousy  contributed  95. 
much  to  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.  ^ 

Charette,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  band,  succeeded  to 
eminence  late  in  the  struggle,  and  when  the  war  had  And  cha- 
become  an  affair  of  posts  rather  than  a  regular  contest.  "****** 
He  was  originally  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  of  a  feeble 
and  delicate  constitution ;  but  the  habits  of  the  chase,  to 
which  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  in  which  he 
frequently  lay  for  months  in  the  woods,  strengthened  his 
frame  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  him  capable  of  enduring 
any  fatigue,  and  made  him  intimately  acquainted  both 
with  the  rural  inhabitants  and  the  country  which  he  had 
occasion  to  traverse.  He  was  for  some  days  unwiUing  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  peasantry,  who  entreated 
him  to  take  the  command,  from  a  distrust  of  success  with 
their  feeble  means ;  and  when  he  was  prevailed  on,  he 
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CHAP,    showed  at  once  his  decision  of  character,  by  requiring 

L.  from  them  instantaneous  submission  to  his  orders,  and  his 

^793.  spirit  of  devotion,  by  taking  an  oath  on  the  Grospels,  at 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Machecoult,  to  be  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  throne.  His  courage  was 
unconquerable,  his  firmness  invincible,  his  resources  un- 
bounded ;  and  long  after  the  conflict  had  become  hopeless 
in  other  quarters,  he  maintained,  in  the  marshes  and  forests 
of  Lower  Vendue,  a  desperate  struggle.  Such  was  the 
terror  inspired  bj  his  achievements,  that  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  only  fourteen  followers,  the  Convention  offered 
him  a  million  of  francs  if  he  would  retire  to  England ;  but 
he  refused  the  bribe,  and  preferred,  even  with  that  incon- 
siderable band,  to  wage  war  with  a  power  to  which  the 
*?'•"' 216*  ^^S^  ^^  Europe  were  hastening  to  make  submission. 
BeauehL  i.  '  Betrayed  at  length  to  his  enemies,  he  met  his  fate  with 
LarMii.415.  uushakeu  firmness,  and  left  the  glorious  name  of  being  the 
last  and  most  indomitable  of  the  Vendean  chiefs.^ 

The  troops  which  these  chiefs  commanded  were  formed 

The  foms    into  three  divisions.     The  first,  or  the  army  of  Anjou, 

MveiuJ*^  under  the  orders  of  Bonchamp,  composed  of  twelve  thou- 

^°*°^"    sand  men,  was  destined  to  combat  the  Republicans  from 

the  side  of  Angers.     The  second,  called  the  Grand  Army, 

under  the  command  of  d'Elbee,   amounted  to  twenty 

thousand  men,  and  on  important  occasions  it  could  be 

raised  to  double  that  amount.     The  third,  called  the  Army 

of  the  Marais,  obeyed  the  orders  of  Charette,  and  at  one 

time  also  was  raised  to  twenty  thousand   combatants. 

Besides  these,  a  corps  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  sta- 

388°*'u^    tioned  at  Montaigu,  to  observe  the  garrison  of  Lu9on, 

roch.92.     and  several  smaller  bodies,  amoimting  in  all  to  three 

176.*^'     '  thousand  men,  kept  up  the  communications  between  these 

larger  corps.^ 

The  early  measures  of  the  Convention  to  crush  the 
insurrection  were  marked  by  the  bloody  spirit  which  had 
so  long  characterised  their  proceedings.  Orders  were 
despatched,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  to  the 
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Republican  soldiers,  to  exterminate  men,  women,  children,    chap. 
animak,  and  yegetation.     Thej  sent  against  them  the     ^^^' 


ruffian  bands  of  the  Marseillais,  who,  on  their  arriyal  at     ^793. 
Bressuire,  immediately  exclaimed,  that  they  must  begin  savallor- 
by  massacring  the  prisoners ;  and,  surrounding  the  jail,  cS^veSn 
put  to  death  eleven  peasants,  who  had  been  seized  in  tJieir  !««nrt  g^^- 
beds  a  few  days  before,  on  suspicion  of  being  in  concert  ^^r. 
with  the  insurgents.     The  fate  of  these  brave  men,  who 
were  cut  down  with  sabres  while  on  their  knees  praying 
to  God,  and  exclaiming  ^'  Vive  le  Roi  V  excited  universal 
enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants.     ^^  It  is  painful,^'  said 
the  Republican  Commissioners,  "  to  be  obliged  to  proceed 
to  extremities ;  but  they  cannot  be  avoided,  from  the 
fianaticism  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  no  one  instance,  have 
been  known  to  betray  their  landlords.     We  must  cut  down 
the  hedges   and  woods,  decimate  the  inhabitants,  send 
the  remamder  into  the  interior  of  France,  and  repeople 
the  country  by  colonies  of  patriots.*'     Nor  were  these 
atrocities  the  work  merely  of  the  generals  in  command. 
By  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Convention,  they  were  enjoined 
to  proceed  with  unheard-of  rigour  against  the  insurgents. 
By  this  sanguinary  law,  ^^  all  the  persons  who  have  taken 
any  share  in  the  revolts  are  declared  hors  la  loiy  and  in 
consequence  deprived  of  trial  by  jury,  and  all  the  privileges 
accorded  by  law  to  accused  persons ;  if  taken  in  arms, 
they  are  to  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours  by  a  mili- 
tary commission,  proceeding  on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness ;  those  who  had  any  share  in  the  revolt,  though 
not  taken  in  arms,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of 
trial  and  punishment ;  all  the  priests  and  nobles,  with  ^i^j^j. 
their  families  and  servants,  shall  undergo  the  same  punish-  ^i^^ 
ment ;  the  pain  of  death  shall  in  all  cases  draw  after  it  a  ^ .  .' 
confiscation  of  goods  ;  and  the  same  shall  hold  with  those  S67. 
slain  in  battle,  when  the  corpse  is  identified  before  the  71, 7a    ' 
criminal  judges.**^ 

The  Royalists,  in  no  instance  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  resorted  to  any  measures  of  retaliation,  except 
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CHAP,   at  Machecoult,  where  the  peasants,  as  already  noticed, 
^^'     immediately  after  the  insxirrection  broke  out,  and  before 


1793.     Charette  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  exercised  the 

The  ^Bi-  niost  rcYolting  cruelties.     These  atrocities,  to  which  the 

if^iSTS*  armies  of  la  Vendue  proper  were  oyer  strangers,  and 

^^e^yer  ^hich  wcrc  scTerely  repressed  by  Charette  when  he  assumed 

the  command,  did  incalculable  injury  to  the  Royalist  cause, 

by  the  horror  which  they  inspired  in  the  neighbouring 

towns.  They  not  only  prevented  the  opulent  city  of  Nantes 

from  joining  the  insurrection,  but  produced  that  obstinate 

resistance  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  attack  of 

mT^     Cathelineau,  which  occasioned  the  first  and  greatest  of  their 

reverses.^ 

But  the  Republicans  soon  found  that  they  had  a  more 
The  B^b-  formidable  enemy  to  contend  with  than  the  unarmed 
dZ^iu  prisoners,  on  whom  theh^  atrocities  at  Paris  had  so  long 
J^u^,  l>^i^  exercised.  The  first  expedition  of  importance  under- 
taken by  the  Royalists  was  against  Thouars,  which  was 
occupied  by  General  Quetinau,  with  a  division  of  seven 
thousand  men.  A  large  proportion  of  the  peasants  were 
here  brought  into  action  for  the  first  time ;  but  their 
courage  supplied  the  place  both  of  discipline  and  expe- 
rience. After  a  severe  fire,  the  ammunition  of  the  Royalists 
began  to  fail,  upon  which  M.  de  Lescure  seized  a  fiisU  from 
a  soldier,  descended  the  heights  on  which  his  troops  were 
posted,  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  rushed 
over  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  city.  A  tremendous 
discharge  of  grape  and  musketry  deterred  even  the  bravest 
of  his  followers,  and  he  stood  alone  amidst  the  smoke ; 
he  returned  to  his  companions,  exhorted  them  to  follow 
him,  and  again  tried  the  perilous  pass  ;  but  again  he  stood 
alone,  his  clothes  pierced  in  many  places  with  balls.  At 
this  moment  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  came  up,  and, 
along  with  Foret  and  a  single  peasant,  advanced  to  sup- 
port their  heroic  comrade  :  all  four  rushed  over  the  bridge, 
followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  now  closely  pursued  their  steps, 
and  assailed  and  carried  the  barricades ;  while  Bonchamp, 
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who  had  discoYered  a  ford  at  a  short  distance,  destroyed  a    chap. 
body  of  the  national  guard  which  defended  it,  and  droye     ^^' 


the  Republicans  back  to  the  town.     Its  ancient  walls     1793. 
could  not  long  resist  the  fury  of  the  victors  ;  Henri  de 
Larochejaquelein,  by  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  soldier, 
reached  the  top  of  the  rampart,  helped  up  the  boldest  of  his 
followers,  and  speedily  the  town  was  carried.     Six  thou- 
sand prisoners,  twelve  cannons,  and  twenty  caissons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.   Though  strongly  inclined 
to  Republican  principles,  and  stained  by  the  massacre  of 
the  Royalists  in  the  preceding  August,  the  city  underwent 
none  of  the  horrors  which  usually  await  a  place  taken  by  \g^^ 
assault :  not  an  inhabitant  was  maltreated,  nor  a  house  ^  ^^ 
pillaged  ;  the  peasants  flocked  to  the  churches  to  return  27,2a 
thanks  to  God ;  and  amused  themselves  with  burning  the  I61,  lea' 
tree  of  Liberty,  and  the  papers  of  the  municipality.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Vendeans  advanced 
against  Chataigneraie,  which  was  garrisoned  by  four  thou-  stonm^of 
sand  Republicans.  By  a  vigorous  attack  it  was  carried,  ^^iind 
and  the  garrison,  after  sustaining  severe  losses,  with  fI^^j, 
difficulty  escaped  to  Fontenay.  Thither  they  were  followed  ^^  *• 
by  the  Royalists  :  but  the  strength  of  the  army  melted 
away  during  the  advance ;  great  numbers  of  the  peasants 
returned  to  cultivate  their  fields,  and  put  their  families  in 
a  place  of  security  ;  and  when  the  army  came  in  sight  of 
Fontenay,  it  only  mustered  ten  thousand  combatants. 
With  this  force  they  assailed  the  town ;  but  though  M.  de 
Lescure  and  Larochejaquelein  penetrated  into  the  suburbs, 
the  Royalists  were  defeated  on  other  sides,  with  the  loss 
of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  including  the  celebrated 
Marie  Jeanne,  so  much  the  object  of  their  veneration. 
The  victorious  wing  with  difficulty  drew  ofi^  their  artillery 
from  the  place.  This  first  check  spread  the  deepest 
dejection  through  the  army.  Marie  Jeanne,  their  favourite 
cannon,  was  taken  ;  they  had  now  but  six  pieces  left ; 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted ;  the  soldiers  had  only 
a  single  cartridge  remaining  for  each  musket ;  and  they 
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CHAP,    were  returning  in  numbers  to  their  Tillages.      In  this 
^^''     eztremitj,  the  firmness  of  the  chiefs  restored  the  fortune 


1793.  of  the  war.  They  instantly  took  their  determination  ;  fell 
1  Uroch.  ^^^  *^  Chataigneraie,  spoke  cheerfully  to  the  peasants, 
iil'  ii.^26  ^®cl^"^d  *^**  ^^^  reverse  was  a  punishment  of  hearen  for 
Beaoch.  i. '  somc  disorders  committed  by  the  troops,  and  sent  orders 
jom.iu.a95.  to  the  priests  in  the  interior  to  send  forward,  without 
delay,  aU  the  strength  of  their  parishes.^ 

An  unexpected  incident  at  this  period  contributed  in  a 
BiBhop  of    powerful  manner  to  reviye  the  Royalist  cause.     An  Abb4 
^A  effect  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Republicans,  made  bis  escape 
M^^'  to  the  insurgents,  declared  that  he  was  the  Bishop  of 
^^         Agra,  and  arriyed  at  Ch&tillon  on  the  very  day  of  the 
defeat.     The  peasants,   overjoyed  at  having  a   bishop 
amongst  them,  flew  to  receive  his  benediction,  and  flocked 
in  multitudes,   full  of  confidence,   singing  psalms  and 
litanies,  to  rejoin  the  army.     Thirty-five  thousand  were 
speedily  assembled,  and  the  Royalist  leaders  lost  no  time 
in  taking  advantage  of  their  enthusiasm  to  repair  the  late 
disaster.     Bonchamp  commanded  the  right,  Cathelineau 
the  centre,  and  d'Elb^  the  left,  while  Henri  Laroche- 
jaquelein  led  the  small  but  determined  band  of  horsemen. 
On  the  following  day  they  returned  to  Fontenay,  where 
the  Republicans,  ten  thousand  strong,  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  drawn  up  on  the  outside  of  the  town  to 
await  their  attack.    The  Royalist  army  received  absolution 
on  their  knees,  and  M.  de  Lescure  addressed  them  in 
these  words  : — '^  Let  us  advance,  my  sons ;  we  have  no 
powder — ^we  can  only  retake  the  cannon  with  our  sta&  ; 
Marie  Jeanne  must  be  rescued — she  wiU  be  the  prize  of 
the  swiftest  of  foot  amongst  you.^^     The  peasants  answered 
with  acclamations  ;  but  when  they  approached  the  Repub- 
lican guns,  the  severity  of  the  fire  made  the  bravest  hesitate, 
i^^ch.  ^P^^  *^^  ^-  ^®  Lescure  advanced  above  thirty  paces 
33, '34.       before  his  men,  directly  in  front  of  a  battery  of  six  pieces, 
175,177!'    which  was  discharging  grape  with  the  utmost  violence, 
stood  there,  took  off^  his  hat,  exclaimed,^  "  Vive  le  Roi !" 
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imd  slowly  returned  to  the  troops.     His  clothes  were    chap. 
pierced,  his  spurs  carried  away,  his  boots  torn,  but  he     ^"' 


himself  was  still  unwounded.     "  My  friends,"  said  he,      ^7S8. 
"  you  see  the  Blues  do  not  know  how  to  fire," 

This  decided  the  peasants  ;  they  rushed  forward  with 
rapidity ;  but  before  they  reached  the  battery  a  new  vietoiyoTer 
incident  arrested  their  course ;  they  perceiyed  on  an  cansatFo^' 
eminence  a  cross,  and  the  whole  soldiers  instantly  fell  on  ^*^^* 
their  knees,  under  the  fire  of  the  cannon.  An  officer 
wished  to  raise  them  :  "  Allow  them,"  said  Lescure,  "  to 
pray  to  God ;  they  wiU  not  fight  the  worse  for  it."  In 
effect,  a  moment  after,  the  men  sprang  up  and  rushed 
forward,  armed  with  staffs  and  clubbing  their  muskets, 
with  such  resolution,  to  the  cannons'  mouths,  that  the 
artilleiymen  deserted  them,  and  fled  in  confusion  towards 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  M.  de  Bonchamp,  who  had  skil- 
fully disposed  his  right  wing  in  an  oblique  order,  pushed 
forward  with  his  men,  and  threw  in  so  murderous  a  fire, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces,  that  on  his  side  also 
the  Republicans  gave  way,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 
The  yictors  and  fugitiyes  entered  together  into  the  town, 
headed  by  Lescure,  who  was  the  first  man  within  the 
gates.  No  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  used  all  his  efforts 
to  saye  the  vanquished,  incessantly  exclaiming,  ''  Lay 
down  your  arms  :  quarter  to  the  vanquished."  Forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  several  thousand  muskets,  ammunition, 
and  stores  in  abundance,  rewarded  this  triumph  of  the 
Royalist  arms,  who  sustained  no  serious  loss  except  that 
arising  from  a  wound  of  Bonchamp,  who  was  ^ot  by 
a  traitor  to  whom  he  had  just  given  his  life.  It  was 
not  the  least  part  of  their  success,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
peasants,  that  they  retook  their  first  and  much-loved  gun,  i  ^.^^ 
Marie  Jeanne,  which  was  rescued  from  the  Republicans  \^  ^^^^^ 
by  Foret,  who  with  his  own  hand  slew  two  gendarmes  ^^-  ^ 
who  guarded  it.     The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  recovery  Beknch.  i.* 

•  175   178 

of  this  favourite  piece  of  artillery  was  unbounded.^    Filled  179!     ' 
with  joy,  the  peasants  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
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CHAP,    embraced  their  fayourite  cannon,  corered  it  with  branches, 
^^'     flowers,  and  garlands,  and  themselyes  drew  it  into  the 


179a.     market-place  in  Fontenaj,  preparatory  to  its  remoyal  to 
a  place  of  secoritj  in  the  Bocage. 

The  Royalists  were  much  perplexed  with  the  course  to 
Hamanity    bc  pursucd  with  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  many 
deaiia  to''^  thousauds,  who  were  now  in  their  hands.     To  retain  them 
pruonen.    ^^  custody  was  impossiWe,  for  they  had  no  fortified  places  ; 
to  foUow  the  example  of  the  Republicans,  and  murder 
them,  out  of  the  question.     At  length  it  was  determined 
to  shaye  their  heads,  and  send  them  back  to  the  Republi- 
cans— ^a  resolution  the  execution  of  which  caused  no  small 
merriment  to  the  soldiers.     After  the  success  at  Fontenay, 
it  was  proposed  to  adyance  to  Niort,  where  all  the  Repub- 
lican troops  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled ;  but 
the  peasants  returned  so  rapidly  to  their  homes  that  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible.     In  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  the  capture  of  the  town,  three-fourths  of  the  army 
had  returned  to  the  Bocage,  to  recount  their  exploits  to 
their  agitated  families.     It  was  resohed,  therefore,  to 
1  Bauch.  I  withdraw  from  their  conquest,  which  was  an  indefensible 
ur!Mh.i27.  post  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  whole  army  re-entered  the  Bocage.^ 

Meanwhile,  equal  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the 

Repeated     Vcndeans  in  other  quarters.     Cathelineau,  Stofflet,  and 

Sr^i^  Charette  had  defeated  all  the  Republican  bodies  which 

'•*^  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  parts  of  la  Vend^  where 

they  commanded,  and  the  latter  had  made  himself  master 

of  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier.     Successful  combats  took  place 

at  Vihiers,  and  Dou6  and  Montreuil,  which  all  tended  to 

eleyate  the  spirit  of  the  troops ;  and  it  was  at  length 

resolyed  to  unite  all  their  forces  for  the  attack  of  the 

important  city  of  Saumur,  where  the  Conyention,  who 

were  now  making  the  most  yigorous  efforts  to  check  the 

insurrection,  had  collected  twenty-two  thousand  regular 

troops,  besides  a  great  number  of  national  guards.     The 

Royalist  forces,  forty  thousand  strong,  approached  this 
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citj  on  the  10th  June.     The  Republican  army  had  taken    chap. 


xn. 


post  in   a  fortified  camp  which  surrounded  the  town. 
Their  left  rested  on  the  heights  in  front  of  the  old  castle,      ^793. 
their  right  on  St  Florent ;   while  formidable  batteries  ^'^^  ^^' 
lined  all  the  intermediate  space  between  these  points. 
Field-works  had  been  thrown  up,  and  in  many  places 
redoubts  completed,  to  strengthen  their  intrenched  camp, 
which  covered  the  whole  space  running  through  the  heights 
from  the  broad  and  deep  stream  of  the  Thouet  to  the  ,  j^  ^^ 
banks  of  the  Loire.     Sixteen  thousand  men,  and  nearly  yj'^gf^"- 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  assembled  on  this  ^"*^> 
important  post,  which  commanded  one  of  the  chief  passages  2312) 
over  that  great  river.  ^ 

While  the  chiefs  were  deliberating  about  the  best  mode 
of  assailing  this  formidable  camp,  the  Vendeans,  of  their  Their  ^t 
own  accord,  engaged  in  the  attack.  Such  was  the  ardour  saumur!'^ 
of  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  some  successful  skirmishes  '^™*  ^^' 
in  which  the  advanced  guard  was  engaged,  that  the  whole 
army  precipitated  itself  upon  the  town  without  waiting 
for  the  command  of  their  leaders.  This  timiultuous 
assault,  without  any  orders,  was  little  calculated  to  insure 
success ;  M.  de  Lescure  was  wounded  :  the  sight  of  his 
blood,  whom  they  believed  invulnerable,  shook  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers,  and  a  charge  of  cuirassiers  completed  their 
disorder.  The  peasants,  seeing  that  their  balls  could  not 
pierce  these  steel-clad  enemies,  fled  in  confusion,  and  were 
only  rallied  by  M.  de  Lescure  behind  some  overturned 
waggons,  which  formed  a  barricade  in  the  line  of  their 
flight.  The  Royalist  leaders,  as  well  as  the  confusion 
would  admit,  now  took  measures  to  attack  in  regular 
form.  Stofflet  and  Cathelineau  directed  their  forces 
against  the  heights,  and  made  a  feint  against  the  castle, 
while  Lescure  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing  to 
assault  the  bridge  of  Fouchard,  and  turn  the  redoubts  of 
Bouman  ;  and  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  marched  with 
his  division  towards  the  meadows  of  Varrins,  to  storm  on 
that  side  the  intrenched  camp.   While  Lescure  was  rallying 
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CHAP,    his  men  behind  the  waggons,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein 

L-  assailed  the  Republican  camp  on  the  other  side,  where 

*^^^     it  was  protected  by  a  rampart  and  ditch.     Finding  that 
I  jom.  iii.    ^^^  soldiers  hesitated  to  cross  the  fosse,  he  took  off  his 
^  J^     hat,  threw  it  into  the  ditch,  and  exclaiming,  "  Who  will  get 
Tbjv^q!    it  for  me  ? "  plmiged  in  himself,  and  was  the  first  to  seize  it, 
204.      *    followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  now  broke  through  in  great 
numbers,  escaladed  the  rampart,  and  entered  the  town.^ 
Followed  by  sixty  foot-soldiers,  he  traversed  the  streets, 
Yietoiy'of    crosscd  the  bridges  of  the  Loire,  planted  cannon  on  them 
i^^**'   to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Republicans,  and  pursued 
them  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  road  to  Tours. 
General  Coustard,  who  commanded  the  Republicans  on 
the  heights  of  Bouman,  was  now  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  he  took 
the  bold  resolution  to  enter  Saumur,  taking  the  victorious 
Royalists  in  rear.     For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  bridge,  where  the  Vendeans  had  established  a 
battery  which  commanded  the  passage.     Coustard  ordered 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  supported  by  the  volunteers  of 
Orleans,  to  storm  the  battery.     "  Where  are  you  sending 
us  ?'*  said  the  soldiers.      "  To  death,*'  replied  Coustard ; 
"the  safety  of  the  Republic  requires  it."     The  braye 
cuirassiers  charged  at  the  gallop,  and  carried  the  guns ; 
but  the  Orleans  volunteers  disbanded  under  the  fire,  and 
they  were  forced  to  relinquish  them  to  the  Royalists. 
While  these  advantages  were  gained  on  their  side,  M.  de 
Lescure  had  succeeded  in  rallying  his  soldiers,  who,  by 
falling  on  their  faces  when  the  artillery  was  discharged, 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  redoubts  opposed  to  them, 
while  Stofflet  broke  into  the  town,  and  completed  the 
victory.     The  trophies  of  the  Vendeans  in  this  great 
victory,  more  important  by  far  than  any  yet  gained  over 
the  Republicans  by  the  Allied  sovereigns,  were  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,   ten  thousand  muskets,   and  eleven 
thousand  prisoners,  with  the  loss  only  of  sixty  men  killed, 
and  four  hundred  wounded.     On  the  following  day,  the 
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castle  surrendered,  with  fourteen  hundred  men  and  all  the    chap. 
artillery  which  it  contained.     This  success  gave  them  the      ^"' 
command  of  both  banks  of  the  Loire.     The  Royalists     *798. 
shayed  the  heads  of  their  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back 
to  the  Republicans  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of 
not  again  serving  against  la  Vendee ;  an  illusory  condi- 1  lm.  xii. 
tion,  speedily  violated  by  the  bad  faith  of  their  antago-  jimfHlm 
nists.     This  humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  J^^*/^^' 
this  period  the  Republicans  had  already  commenced  their  l£^\f  ^* 
inhuman  system  of  massacring  their  prisoners,  and  all  204,208.' 
taken  in  arms  against  the  Convention.^ 

After  the  capture  of  Saumur,   the  opinion  of  the 
council  of  generals  was  divided  as  to  the  course  which  oatheiinean 
they  should  pursue ;  but  at  length  they  were  determined  ^mand. 
by  the  consideration  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  posses-  """'"**"•'• 
sion  of  Nantes,  which  would  open  up  a  communication 
with  England,  and  serve  as  a  depot  and  base  for  future 
operations  up  the  course  of  the  Loire,  and,  in  consequence, 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  that  town.     This  resolution  in 
the  end  proved  fatal  to  the  Royalist  cause,  by  turning 
their  Grand  Army  from  the  road  to  Paris,  where  it 
might  have  arrived,  and  stifled  the  reign  of  blood  in  its 
cradle,  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm  following  the  taking 
of  Saumur.      Nevertheless  it  was  ably  conceived  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  course 
of  the  Loire  formed  the  line  of  the  Royalist  operations, 
and  that  Nantes  was  indispensable  to  their  security.     The 
day  after  the  battle,    M.  Bonchamp   arrived  with  his 
division,  five  thousand  strong;  while  two  noble  young  men, 
Charles  Beaumont  d^Autichamp  and  the  Prince  of  Talmont, 
also  joined  the  Royalist  cause.     At  the  same  time  the 
supreme  command  was  given,  by  the  council  of  generals, ,  ^^^  j, 
to  the  peasant  Cathelineau — a  striking  proof  of  the  dis-  2}^'  ||2» 
interested  magnanimity  which   distinguished  the  noble  Th.V.  50. 

Join.  iii. 


chiefs  of  the  army ;  while,  by  a  strange  contrast,  Biron,  897, 399. 
a   peer   of  FrancCj 
Republican  forces.^ 


a   peer   of  France,    and   son  of  a   marshal,    led  the  125.'  ™^' 
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CHAP.        M.  Bonchamp,  who  was  gifted  with  the  tnie  militaij 
genius,  stronglj  urged  a  descent  into  Brittanj,  to  obtaiD  a 


179S.     communication  with  the  ocean,  and  thereafter  an  imme- 
Phuk^tiw  <^te  adyance  to  Paris ;  and  if  this  plan  could  hare  been 
IShTthif  adopted,  it  might  haye  led  to  incalculable  results.     But 
p«n«^       the  other  leaders,  though  braye  and  able  men,  were  not 
equally  penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  striking  at  the 
dedsiye  moment  at  the  heart  of  their  enemies;  and, 
besides,  great  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  preyailing  on 
the  peasants  to  undertake  so  distant  an  expedition,  or 
belieye  that  any  thing  could  be  required  of  them  out 
of  sight  of  their  beloyed  Bocage.     It  was  resolyed,  there- 
fore, to  descend  the  Loire  to  Nantes,  in  order  to  secure  a 
firm  footing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  open  a  communication 
with  England,  after  which,  it  was  thought,  more  distant 
operations  might  with  greater  safety  be  attempted.    A 
garrison  haying  been  left  in  Saumur,  to  maintain  the 
passage  of  the  Loire,  the  Grand  Army  under  Cathelineau, 
SMtTui.*'  after  occupying  Angers,   which  was  hastily  abandoned 
i^^iL.  ^7  ^^^  Republicans,  adyanced  towards  Nantes  by  the 
tL  1^6     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ '  while  Charette,  who  had  twenty 
67.  '    '    thousand  men  under  his  command,  was  inyited  to  co-operate 
in  the  attempt  on  the  left.^ 

During  the  march,  howeyer,  the  ardour  of  the  peasants 

TheRoVai-  scusibly  diminished.     They  had  been  long  absent  fix)m 

intbeirat-  homc,  aud  lamented  the  interruption  of  their  agricultural 

Nutl^^     labours ;  nor  could  any  thing  persuade  them  that,  after 

haying  gained  so  many  yictories,  it  was  necessary  to 

attempt  the  reduction  of  so  distant  a  place  as  Nantes. 

Great  numbers  left  their  colours,  and  returned  to  their 

fields ;  and  when  the  main  army  approached  that  city,  it 

hardly  amounted  to  ten  thousand  combatants.    The  hour 

of  attack  was  fixed  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 

Jane  29.     29th  Juuc,   and  Charette,  on  his  side,  conmienced  the 

assault  at  that  hour ;  but  the  army  of  Cathelineau,  haying 

been  detained  ten  hours  before  the  little  town  of  Nort, 

did  not  arriye  till  ten.   They  were  there  arrested  by  a  few 
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hundred  of  the  national  guard,  who  fought  with  heroic    chap. 
valour.      Notwithstanding  this  delay,  the  united  forces 


commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  Cathelineau     ^^^^ 
had  actually  penetrated,  at  the  head  of  the  bravest  of  his 
troops,  into  the  town,  when  on  the  Place  d'Armes  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  breast.     The  peasants, 
in  despair,  carried  him  out  of  the  town,  and  abandoned  \^^ 
all  the  advantages  they  had  gained.   In  the  end,  although  ^  ^3 
the  combat  continued  for  eighteen  hours,  the  want  of  a  ▼.  69, 70. 
leader  rendered  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  of  no  avail,  238, 848!' 
and  the  enterprise  failed.^ 

This  check  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Vendean 
cause.   The  army  was  dissolved  in  an  instant.   The  brave  D««thof 
Cathelineau  was  disabled  by  his  wound ;  officers,  soldiers,  S^' 
hastily  threw  themselves  into  boats  and  recrossed  the 
Loire;   the  right  bank  was  entirely  deserted,  and  the 
men  in  groups  of  twenty  and  thirty  straggled  homewards. 
After  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  this  noble  chief  expired, 
to  the  inexpressible  regret    of  both  the  leaders  and 
soldiers,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  best  hopes 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Royalist  cause.    The  death 
of  the  commander  was  announced  by  a  peasant,  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  deceased,  to  the  anxious  group  who  surrounded  J«iy  i*- 
the  house  where  he  breathed  his  last,  in  these  simple  i56, 174. 
words — "  The  good  Cathelineau  has  restored  his  spirit  m^m. 
to  Him  who  gave  it  to  avenge  his  glory."  ^ 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the  side  of 
Nantes,  a  formidable  invasion  by  disciplined  troops  and  inya^Lof 
able  generals  was  defeated  in  the  Bocage.     Westermann,  ^wSS- 
the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Jacobin  insurgents  at  Paris  on  ^^^ 
the  10th  August,   having  organised  what  he  called  a 
German  Legion,  from  soldiers  trained  in  the  regular  wars 
on  the   Rhenish  frontier,    and    entertaining  the  most 
supreme  contempt  for  the  insurgents,  penetrated,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Grand   Army  of  the  Royalists  at 
Nantes,  into  the  heart  of  la  Vendee.     He  made  himself 
master  in  the  first  instance  of  Parthenay  and  Amaillou, 

VOL.  II.  2  s 
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CHAP,    which  he  reduced  to  ashes,  and  burnt  Clisson,  the  chateaa 

XII 

—  of  M.  de  Lescure.     The  leaders  fled  to  Chitillon,  where 

1793.  the  Supreme  Rojalist  Council  was  assembled ;  but  this 
jST/s.  '  last  refiige  was  soon  after  invaded  by  Westermann,  who 
burned  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  la  Durbelli^re,  the 
domain  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelein.  But  here  terminated 
the  success  of  this  enterprise.  M.  de  Lescure  had 
apprised  the  other  chiefs  of  the  danger,  and  thej  were  now 
advancing  bj  forced  marches  to  his  aid.  Stofflet  and 
Bonchamp  arrived  with  their  divisions,  while  the  tocsin 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  parishes ;  and 
an  able  attack  directed  bj  Lescure,  who  was  peifectlj 
acquainted  with  the  country,  proved  completely  successM 
In  little  more  than  an  hour  two-thirds  of  Westermann's 
army  were  destroyed;  and  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
owed  their  salvation  to  the  humanity  of  the  very  general 
whose  chateau  they  had  just  destroyed.  Westermann, 
121, 122.  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  escaped  out  of  the  Bocage  with 
^^4/'  a  few  followers,  and  was  in  the  end  sent  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold.^ 

After  Cathelineau's  death,  M.  d'Elb^  was  appointed 

AL  /^b66  generalissimo,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  chie&  were 

genSli?  ©Mrted  to  reassemble  the  army.      Such  was  the  dis- 

foSk  Kro*J?B  interestedness    of   the    other  leaders,  that  Bonchamp, 

invMion.     qualified  above  all  others  for  the  situation,  made  his  own 

officers  vote  for  his  rival     Meanwhile   Biron,   having 

collected  fifty  thousand  troops,  commenced  a  regular 

invasion  of  the  Bocage  in  four  divisions,  extending  fit)m 

the  Loire  to  the  S^vre.   This  inroad  was  at  first  attended 

with  success.     The  Royalists,  with  twenty-five  thousand 

men,  attacked  General  Labarolli^re,   who,  with  fifteen 

thousand,  was  established  at  Martign^Briand ;  but  after 

an  obstinate  engagement  they  were  defeated,  and  retired 

Aug.  13.     to  Coron.     Thither  they  were  pursued  by  Santerre,  who 

deemed  himself  now  secure  of  conquest :  but  a  dreadful 

reverse  awaited  him.      The  tocsin  was  sounded  in  all 

the  parishes ;  the  curate  of  St  Laud,  who  eminently  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  in  the  war,  collected  all  the  forces  of   chap. 
the  neighbouring  districts ;  and  on  the  I7th  the  Repub-     ^^' 
licans  were  attacked,  while  marching  in  column  on  the     ^^^*- 
high-road,  in  front  and  flank  at  the  same  time,  and  diiven  ^  J^  ui. 

•  400  401 

back  in  the  utmost  disorder  towards  Saumur  and  Chinon,  bm^  i. 
with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  all  their  artillery,  Is?!^^' 
baggage,  and  ammunition.^ 

Soon  after,  M.  d'Elbee,  with  Charette,  attacked  a  corps 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Lu9on  ;  but  although  success  at  DefitZtftbe 
first  attended  the  Royalists,  they  were  ultunately  defeated  f^^  ■* 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  and  eighteen  pieces  ^^'  ^^ 
of  cannon — one  of  the  greatest  disasters  experienced  since 
the  commencement  of  thewar.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
haying  followed,  on  M.  Lescure's  advice,  a  plan  of  attack 
which,  though  admirably  adapted  for  regular  troops,  was 
not  suited  to  the  desultory,  and  impetuous  mode  of  war- 
fare adopted  by  the  peasantry.     The  whole  artillery  of 
the  Royalists  would  hare  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans,  had  not  Larochejaquelein,  at  the  head  of»LarooiLi. 
sixty  of  the  bravest  of  his  followers,  by  prodigies  of  valour  i^m  ""' 
arrested  the  pursuit  at  the  bridge  of  Dissay.^ 

Encourag^  by  this  success,  the  armies  of  the  Conven- 
tion, now  greatly  reinforced  by  the  efforts  of  the  govern-  Gen^m- 
ment,  on  all  sides  invaded  the  Bocage.     Santerre,  fatally  ^^^f* 


celebrated  in  the  Revolution,  advanced  at  the  head  of  ^j^.^ 
powerftd  bodies  of  regular  soldiers  ;  Chantonnay  was  defeated. 
occupied,  and  the  country,  wherever  they  penetrated, 
devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  Even  the  farm-houses 
and  the  mills  were  consumed,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Convention.  But  a  severe  retribution  was  await- 
ing them.  The  Royalists  sounded  the  tocsin  in  all  the 
parishes  in  the  heart  of  the  Bocage,  and  having  re- 
assembled the  peasants,  made  a  combined  and  skilful 
attack  on  the  ^Republican  force,  seven  thousand  strong,  in  sept  s, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chantonnay.  It  proved  completely 
successftd,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  valour  of  the 
division  of  Bonchamp,  whidi,  not  having  shared  in  the 
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CHAP,    preceding  reyerses,  had  preseiyed  all  its  wonted  enthu- 
siasm.    The  Republicans  were  routed,  with  the  loss  of 


1793.     all  their  artillery  and  baggage ;  and  such  was  the  carnage 

that  scarce  eighteen  hundred  could  be  reassembled  after 

the  battle,  and  Santerre  himself  narrowly  escaped  faUing 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.   At  the  same  time,  Charette 

Worn.  Hi.    maintained    an    obstinate    contest   in    Lower  Vendfe 

li^k^ips  Though  frequently  defeated,  he  never  suflFered  himself  to 

Beau^ii.   bc  discouragod  by  his  reverses,  and  destroyed  several 

129.  Republican  columns  that  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 

his  district.^ 

But  the  Convention,  which  was  at  last  awakened  to  a 
Arrival  of    full  scuso  of  the  danger  of  the  war,  was  now  collecting 
of  ]£^^  forces  on  all  sides  to  crush  the  insurgents.     The  garrison 
of  Mayence,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  commanded  by 
Kl^ber,  and  which  the  AUies,  with  culpable  negligence, 
had  not  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  only  bound  not  to 
combat  the  AUies  for  a  year,  was  despatched  by  post  to 
the  scene  of  action  ;  and  great  part  of  the  garrisons  of 
Valenciennes  and  Cond^  which  had  been  restored  on  the 
same  condition,  soon  followed  in  the  same  direction.    Not 
only  the  national  guards,  but  the  lev6e  en  masse  of  the 
neighbouring  departments,  were  assembled;  and  before 
the  middle  of  September,  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  surrounded  la  Vend^  on  all  sides,  and,  by  a 
simultaneous  advance,  threatened  to  crush  its  revolt    To 
oppose    this    formidable   invasion,   the   Royalists  were 
i.  Ir^    formed  into  four  divisions — ^that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
H^^^:..      Nantes  under  the  command  of  Charette,  that  on  the 

J01I1>  111. 

300.  Ur   banks  of  the  Loire  under  Bonchamp,  M.  de  Laroche- 
m     '    jaquelein  in  Anjou,  and  M.  de  Lescure  in  Eastern  Poitou 

— while  d'Elb^e  retained  the  supreme  command.^ 

The  plan  which  Bonchamp  strenuously  recommended, 

Abiede'sign  aud  which  bcars  the  mark  of  great  military  genius,  was 

cfaain^,'      to  allow  the  enemy  to  penetrate,  in  detached  columns, 

^optedl*****  into  the  Bocage;  to  overwhelm  them  successively  by  a 

junction  in  that  district  of  the  Royalist  forces,  who  occa- 
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pied  a  central  position ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  first    chap. 
moment  of  alarm,  cross  the  Loire,  rouse  the  Royalist     ^^' 
population  of  Brittany,  and  nourish  the  war  from  the     ^798. 
resources  of  a  hitherto  untouched  country.    "  What  fortu- 
nate accident,^'  said  he,  ''has  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  ?     In  it  I  see  clearly  the  hand 
of  God  for  the  safety  of  la  Vend^.     The  Republicans 
hare  at  length  discovered  the  secret  of  our  victories ;  they 
wish  to  concentrate  their  forces  to  overwhelm  us  by  their 
mass.     We  may,  indeed,  repulse  the  army  of  Mayence ; 
but  will  it  not  return  to  the  charge  with  accumulated 
numbers  and  resistless  force  'i     Let  us  then  anticipate 
the  enemy.    Brittany  calls  us ;  let  us  march,  and  extend 
our  destinies.     Let  us  no  longer  be  deceived  by  the  hope 
that  the  Allied  powers  will  restore  the  monarchy :  that 
glory  is  reserved  for  us  alone.     Masters  of  a  harbour 
on  the  ocean,  we  shall  find  the  Princes  at  our  head, 
and  we  will  at  length  acquire  that  political  consistence, 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  for  durable  success.^^ 
D'Elbfe  combated  the  latter  part  of  the  project  as  too  ^f^"^  ^ 
hazardous  in  the  irregular  state  of  the  army  ;  and,  after  a  Li^L  199. 
long  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  remain  on  the  defensive  m  ^''' 
in  la  Vend^.^ 

It  was  the  army  of  Charette  which  first  found  itself 
assailed  by  the  immense  forces  of  the  Republicans.  The  Defeftof  the 
Vendeans  were  there  attacked  by  the  redoubtable  garrison  ^j^^^ 
of  Mayence,  which  crossed  the  Loire  and  invaded  the 
country  on  the  10th  September.  The  Royalists  were 
defeated  in  several  encounters,  and  driven  back  by  this 
invasion.  Bonchamp  was  defeated  near  the  rock  of 
Erign^  while  Lescure  experienced  a  check  at  Thouars, 
and  the  whole  of  Lower  Poitou  was  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  Charette. 
The  successive  retreat  of  these  columns,  however,  brought 
the  Royalist  bodies  near  each  other,  and  a  simultaneous 
effort  was  made  by  all  their  forces.  D'Elb^,  and  Bon- 
champ, who  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  having 
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CHAP,    united  tliirty  thousand  men,  and  the  army  haying  receiyed 

—  the  benediction  of  the  curate  of  St  Laud,  and  heard  high 

^^^^'  mass  at  midnight,  they  attacked  the  Republicans  at  day- 
Sept  19.  break  on  the  19th  September.  The  Royalists  were  forty 
thousand  strong ;  the  Republicans  somewhat  less  nume- 
rous— ^but  they  embraced  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  the 
best  soldiers  in  France.  All  the  chiefs  felt  that  this 
inyasion  must  at  all  hazards  be  repelled,  and  that  the 
moment  had  arriyed  when  they  must  conquer  or  die. 
Charette,  certain  of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  generals, 
had  arranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  blocking  up 
the  road  to  Torfou.  His  defeated  and  discouraged  troops, 
howeyer,  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of  ^e 
yeterans  of  Kl^er ;  they  were  broken,  and  falling  into 
confusion,  when  M.  de  Lescure,  seeing  affairs  wellnigh 
desperate,  exclaimed,  "  Are  there  not  four  hundred  men 
braye  enough  to  die  with  me  V  The  peasants  of  the 
parish  of  Echaubroignies,  seyenteen  hundred  strong, 
answered  him  with  shouts  ;  and  this  feeble  diyision  with- 
stood the  shock  of  the  Republican  forces  for  two  hours, 
till  the  diyision  of  Bonchamp  arriyed.  This  reinforce- 
ment speedily  changed  the  face  of  affairs  :  the  peasants, 
dispersed  in  single  file  behind  the  hedges  which  enyeloped 
the  Republicans,  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on  eyery  side ; 
the  cannon  were  carried  by  assault,  and  the  whole  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  Nothing  but  the  heroic  deyotion 
8027303?  of  Colonel'  Chouardin  and  his  regiment,  who  maintained 
213^4.  the  bridge  of  Boussay,  and  suffered  themselyes  to  be  in 
SrSf*  "*  great  part  destroyed  before  they  abandoned  it,  preseryed 
the  inyading  army  from  total  destruction.^ 

Still  the  Royalists  had  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  it  was 
^d^f"      indispensable  to  attack  immediately  the  corps  of  General 
SS!iSi*    B^yss^^j  which  was  on  the  point  of  effecting  a  junction 
sept^    with  the  forces  of  Kl^ber.    On  the  day  after  their  yictory 
at  Torfou,  they  surprised  him  at  Montaigu,  and  routed 
the  Republicans  entirely,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  ammunition.     This  was  followed  by 
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the  surprise  and  total  defeat  of  General  Mukinski  at  St    chap. 
Fulgent  by  Charette  and  Lescure ;  while,  on  the  reiy 


same  day,  Bonchamp  and  d^Elbfe  assailed  the  retreating     ^79a 
columns  of  General   Kl^r,  encumbered  with  twelve 
hundred  chariots,  and  after  throwing  them  into  confusion, 
captured  a  large  portion  of  their  baggage.     But  this  ?2^ 
success,  though  considerable,  was  nothing  to  what  would  |^^  'j^7. 
have  been  obtained,  had  the  whole  Royalist  forces  been  sos,  sm. 
united,  as  they  should  hare  been,  against  the  formidable  42-44.  ^ 
bands  of  Mayence.^ 

In  other  quarters,  the  Vendeans  were  equally  success- 
ful.     General   Rossignol,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  Dafeat'of 
indeed  defeated  an  ill-concerted  attack  of  the  Royalist  R^l^oiat 
chiefs,  Tahnont  and  d'Autichamp ;  but  having,  after  this  ^^*d^ 
success,  advanced  with  Santerre  to  Coron,  he  was  there  ^f  *^j^ 
attacked  by  Piron  and  Larochejaquelin,  who  had  sue-  '^^\^ 
ceeded  in  rousing  all  the  population  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes ;  and  with  such  skill  were  the  Royalist  opera- 
tions conducted  that  the  Republican  army  was  pierced 
through  the  centre,  and  entirely  dispersed,  twenty-four 
pieces  of  cannon  and  aU  their  ammunition  being  taken. 
Immediately  after  this  success,  adetachmentof  the  Royalist  sept  la 
forces  was  despatched  against  General  Duhoux,  who  had 
crossed  the  bridge  of  C^  and  was  driving  the  Vendean 
detachments  before  him  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived 
at  the  heights  of  St  Lambert,  than  he  was  assailed  by 
the  bulk  of  the  Royalist  forces,  while  Bemier,  a  farmer's 
servant  in  the  parish  of  St  Lambert,  swam  across  the 
river,  and  attacked  his  troops  in  rear  with  the  armed 
peasants  in  his  vicinity.     The  rout  was  soon  complete  ; 
all  the  artillery  of  the  invaders  was  taken,  and  their 
column,  nine  thousand  strong,  totally  destroyed.     Such 
was  the  terror  produced  by  these  defeats,  that  the  levSe 
en  massBy  assembled  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  dis- 
persed without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  regular  forces  of 
the  Republicans  on  all  sides  quitted  the  Vendean  ter- 
ritory.    Thus,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  military  combina- 
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CHAP,    tions,  seconded  by  the  most  heroic  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  peasants,  was  the  invasion  of  six  armies,  amomit- 


1793.     ing  to  a  hundred  thousand  regular  troops,  part  of  whom 

were  the  best  soldiers  of  France,  besides  an  equal  force  j 

of  national  guards,  defeated,  and  losses  inflicted  on  the  I 

Republicans  incomparably  greater  than  they  had  suflered 
from  all  the  Allies  put  together  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.     A  striking  proof  of  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  the  Vendean  chiefs  had  availed  themselyes  of  their 
J  jom  iv     central  position,  and  peculiar  mode  of  fighting,  to  crash 
8^^.'    the  inyading  forces,  and  a  memorable  instance  of  what 
202-210.     can  be  efiected  by  resolute  men,  eyen  without  the  advan- 
28-^. '  '^  tages  of  regular  organisation,  if  ably  conducted,  against 
the  most  formidable  superiority  of  military  force.^ 
But  the  Yendeans  had  to  contend  with  a  redoubtable 
TigorouB     adversary,  and  unfortunately  the  invading  army,  from 
tih^^vm^  which  most  was  to  be  apprehended,  was  that  which  had 
pSi."      suflered  least  from  their  attacks.     The  Convention  made 
the  most  vigorous  efibrts  to  meet  the  danger.     Barrfere, 
in  a  report  to  the  Convention,  declared,  "  The  inexpKc- 
able  la  Vend^  still  exists;    twenty  times  since  this 
rebellion  broke   out   have   your    representatives,   your 
generals,  the  committee  itself,  declared  that  it  was  stifled,  I 

and  yet  it  exists  more  formidable  than  ever.  We  thought 
we  could  destroy  it ;  the  tocsin  sounded  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring departments ;  a  prodigious  number  of  armed 
citizens  was  assembled  to  crush  the  insurrection ;  and  a 
sudden  panic  has  dissolved  the  whole  like  a  cloud.     You  ' 

must  change  your   system;    one   despotic  chief  must  | 

head  your  armies  ;  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  existence  | 

of   the  brigands.      Like   the  giant  in  the  fable,  who 
was  invincible  only  when   he  touched  the  earth,  yon 
^Hirt.  Pml  must  sever  them  from  their  native  soil  before  you  can 
jom.  iv.'   *  destroy  them."^     In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion.  General  i 

BeJich.  ii.   L6chelle  was  appointed  generalissimo  :  the  Brest  fleet  I 

^2ia^  was  ordered  to  sail,  to  co-operate  with  the  amues ;  and 
a  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  troops,  enjoining 
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them  to  exterminate  the  Vendeans  l)efore  the  20th  of    chap. 
October.  !_. 


Meanwhile  the  peasants,  as  usual,  seeing  the  present     ^^^^ 
danger  oyer,  returned  to  their  homes ;  the  standards  of  continued 
their  generals  were  almost  deserted.     Te  Beam  was  sung  tibllv^^ 
in  all  the  parishes,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  ^^ 
inhabitants.      M.  de  Lescure,  at  the  ceremony  in  his 
own  parish  church,  knelt  behind  a  column,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  his  countrymen.     On 
learning  the  massacres  which  the    Republicans    were 
making  of  their  countrjrmen  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners, and  which  were  commanded  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  forbidding  them  to  giro  quarter,  the  Royalist 
soldiers  loudly  demanded  reprisals  upon  the  numerous 
captiyes  who  were  in  their  hands  ;  but  the  leaders  ex- 
pressed such  horror  at  the  proposal,  that  they  always 
succeeded  in  preventing  it  from  being  carried  into  effect. 
The  formidable  bands  of  Mayence,  at  this  time,  were  so 
much  disgusted  with  the  savage  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention that  they  offered,  if  their  pay  was  guaranteed, 
to  join  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  Royalist  cause ;  but 
the  large  sum  required  for  this  purpose,  amounting  to 
400,000  francs,  (£16,000,)  joined  to  the  suspicions  of 
the  Royalists  that  some  treachery  was  intended,  frus- 
trated a  coalition  which,  if  executed,  would  have  given  a 
decisive  preponderance  to  the  Vendean  forces.     Where 
was  England,  whose  government  could  so  easily  have 
procured  this  sum,  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ^  ^^    .. 
peasants  of  la  Vendue,  and  thereby  secured  an  inesti-  fio-ra.  66. ' 
mable  support  to  the  Royalist   arms  m  the  west  of  219. 
France?! 

Unfortunately  at  this  time,  when  their  enemies  were 
concentrating  under  one  able  hand  the  whole  conduct  of  Rmnoasdi- 
the  Vendean  war,  the  Royalist  chiefs,  divided  about  the  J^aSjli- 
points  to  which  their  forces  should  be  directed,  separated  "*^ 
their  troops — Charette  drawing  off  towards  the  island  of 
Noirmoutier,  while  Lescure  and  Beaurepaire  took  post 
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CHAP,    near  Ch&tillon  to  make  head  agamst  Westeimann,  who 

L.  was  advancmg  with  a  powerftd  force,  massacring  with- 

1793.     out  distinction  all  the  inhabitants,  and  burning  ereiy 

edifice  that  his  soldiers  could  reach.    Lescure,  Stofflet,  and 

Larochejaquelein,  united,  had  only  six  thousand  men  at 

MouUn-aux-Ch^yres,  a  little  in  front  of  Ch&tillon,  where 

they  were  attacked  by  a  column  of  twenty-fiye  thousand 

Republicans  under  Westermann  :   the  superiority  of  his 

force  was  such  that  he  drove  them  into  the  town,  whidi 

oet  7.       ^^  speedily  captured  by  his  forces.    But  this  success 

was  of  short  duration.     Bonchamp  and  Larochejaquelein 

haying  roused  the  peasantry,  and  reassembled  the  whole 

Grand  Army,  two  days  after,  made  a  general  attack  upon 

the  Republicans,  totally  defeated  them,  and  drove  them 

out  of  Ch&tillon,  with  the  loss  of  above  ten  thousand  men 

and  all  their  artillery.      After  the  rout,  Westermaon, 

who  saw  that  the  Royalists  in  Ch&tillon  were  almost  all 

drunk,  and  kept  no  look-out,  conceived  the  bold  design  of 

re-entering  the  town,  and  cutting  to  pieces  its  garrison. 

Oet  12.      ^his  project  was  completely  successful.     Taking  a  hundred 

intrepid  hussars,  with  a  grenadier  mounted  behind  each 

man,  he  returned  at  midnight  to  Ch&tillon,  where  the 

Vendeans,  as  usual,  had  placed  no  sentinels,  broke  into 

3f2°3i3'    *^®  streets,  cut  down  great  numbers  of  the  Royalists,  who, 

Lax^iL22i,  between  sleep  and  intoxication,  were  incapable  of  making 

B«ii!lich.\  any  resistance,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  after  a  scene  of 

75;  ^^'  ^*'  unequalled  horror  and  blood,  withdrew  before  daylight  in 

the  morning.  1 

Hardly  was  this  invasion  repulsed,  when  the  Vendeans 
Frash  hiv»-  were  called  on  to  make  head  against  a  more  formidable 
rJJu^?**  enemy  in  another  quarter.  The  redoubtable  bands  of 
g^j^  Mayence,  reinforced  by  several  other  divisions,  in  all  forty 
detoed,  thousand  strong,  were  advancing  into  the  very  heart  of 
huean  the  couutiy,  and  had  already  nearly  reached  ChoUet,  while 
wLid^  the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  Vendean  chiefs  detained  in 
^^  ^^'  other  quarters  a  large  proportion  of  their  forces.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  urgent  representations  fix>m  the 
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Other  leaders,  Charette  persisted  in  his  system  of  separate    chap. 
operations,  and  wasted  his  force  in  a  fruitless  expedi- 


tion to  the  isle  of  Noirmoutier.     Lescure  and  Bonchamp,     ^^w. 
however,  hastened  to  support  M.  de  Royrand,  who  was 
retreating  before  the  inyaders.     It  was  arranged  that  the 
former  should  await  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  latter, 
by  a  circuitous  route,  assailed  them  in  flanL     But  the 
Republicans    having  advanced  more  slowly  than  was 
expected,  Lescure  came  up  with  them  before  Bonchamp 
was  ready  to  support  him  ;  and  though  they  yielded  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  fruious  attack  of  the  Vendeans, 
yet  the  inferiority  of  their  force,  and  a  desperate  charge 
in  flank  made  by  Beaupuy  when  disiprdered  by  success, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  and  they  fell  back  to  Beau- 
preau,  while  the  Republicai^s  bivouacked  on  the  field  of 
battle.    The  next  day  the  victorious  army  entered  ChoUet, 
which  the  discouraged  Vendeans  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  defend.     The  Royalist  loss  was  not  severe  ;  but  they 
sustained  an  irreparable  misfortune  in  a  wound  of  M. 
Lescure,  who  was  shot  through  the  head  when  leading  on  iB««ich.ii 
his  men,  as  usual,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  75, 78,^8a. 
The  wound  proved  mortal  after  several  weeks  of  suffering,  314.  l»- 
which  he  endured  with  the  wonted  heroism  and  sweetness  2do.     ' 
of  his  character.^ 

The  Vendeans  were  cruelly  discouraged  by  this  disaster : 
the  more  so,  as  the  enemy's  columns  had  now  penetrated  The  lujai- 
the  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  ravages  they  had  ^c^£ 
committed  gave  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  contest  longer  ^"^c^ 
in  their  native  land.     It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  cross  ^•^ 
the  Loire,  and  carry  the  war  into  Brittany  :  but,  previous 
to  this,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  all  the  chiefs  to  make 
one  desperate  effort  to  crush  the  invading  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chollet.    The  action  took  place  two  days 
after,  and  was  contested  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both 
sides.     The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  the  Royalists  hav- 
ing forty  thousand  men,  and  the  Republicans  forty-one 
thousand ;  but  the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  their 
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CHAP,    artillery,  which  consisted  of  thirty  pieces,  and  caraliy, 
^^^'     which  amounted  to  three  thousand  men.     Moreover,  the 


1798.     infantry  included  the  best  troops  in  France.     The  combat 
was  felt  on  both  sides  to  be,  what  in  eflfect  it  proved, 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war.     At  three  in  the  morning 
Oct.  17.      on  the  17th  October,  the  sound  of  artillery  awakened  the 
army,  and  the  soldiers  hastened  to  hear  grand  mass  from 
the  curate  of  the  viUage  where  the  headquarters  were 
placed.     The  ceremony  was  performed  by  torchlight :  the 
priest,  in  fervid  and  eloquent  terms,  besought  them  to 
combat  courageously  for  their  God,  their  king,  and  their 
children  ;  and  concluded  by  giving  absolution  to  the  armed 
multitude.     The  darkness  of  the  scene,  and  the  discharges 
of  cannon  which  interrupted  his  discourse,  filled  all  hearts 
with  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  the  disasters  which  were 
ijoin.iT.    about  to  follow.     The  Republicans  were  drawn  up  in 
B^^\   three  divisions,  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  with  the  cavab-y, 
8J|»^87^  forming  the  reserve.     On  the  Royalist  side,  Stofflet  com- 
Lm.  zi  13.'  manded  the  left,  d'Elbee  and  Bonchamp  the  centre,  and 
Larochejaquelein  the  right.  ^ 
^  The  action  commenced  at  ten  o'clock.     On  this  occasion 

Battled     the  Vendeans  marched  for  the  first  time  in  close  column, 
defeat  of^  like  troops  of  the  line,  but  they  had  no  artillery.     Henri 
gj^Roy*i-    ^Q  Larochejaquelein  and  Stofflet,  after  a  short  exchange 
SJw     of  bullets,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  centre  of  the 
^^      enemy,  routed  it  by  the  vehemence  of  their  attack,  and 
wounded,    drove  it  back  in  disorder  into  the  town  of  Chollet,  where 
the  great  park  of  artillery  was  captured.     The  batde 
seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  Republicans,  panic-struck  by 
the  furious  onset  of  their  enemies,  were  flying  on  all  sides, 
when  Lechelle,  as  a  last  resource,  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge,  and  the  reserve,  composed  of  the  garrison  of  May- 
ence, to  advance.     The  charge  of  horse  took  place  from 
right  to  left  through  the  whole  Royalist  army,  now  dis- 
ordered by  the  rapidity  of  their  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  iron  bands  of  Mayence  emerged  through  the 
fugitives,  and  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.     In  an 
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instant,  as  in  similar  circumstances  at  Marengo,  the  face    chap. 

of  the  action  was  changed  :   the  Vendeans,  seized  with  a  — 

sudden  panic,   fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  exultation  of     ^^^^ 
victory  was  succeeded  by  the  terrors  of  defeat.     In  this 
extremity,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  d'Elbee,  and  Bon- 
champ  collected  two   hundred  of  the  bravest  of  their 
troops,  and  by  their  heroic  resistance,  not  only  gave  time 
to  the  Royalists  to  escape,  but  drove  back  the  victorious 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.     Their  valour  unhappily  proved 
fatal  to  the  two  latter,  who  were  mortally  wounded  in 
the  middle  of  the  charge.     Larochejaquelein,  with  great  i  j<^  i^. 
difBculty,   collected  five  thousand  men,  with  which  he  ^^jJ^ 
carried  oflF  his  gallant  wounded  comrades  to  Beaupreau,  ^^^^\. 
where  they  passed  the  night;    while  the  remainder  of  86-91. 
the  army  fled  towards  the  Loire,  and  without  any  orders  Ia^-xiisV. 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  river.^ 

This  defeat  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  Vendean 
cause,  not  only  by  the  confiision  and  depression  which  it  aiono!^ 
had  occasioned  among  the  troops,  but  by  the  irreparable  ^aXSof 
loss  which  they  sustained  in  two  of  the  most  distinguished  ^'*<**"p- 
of  their  generals.  The  gallant  Bonchamp  was  carried  by 
his  weeping  soldiers  to  St  Florent,  where  the  Vendeans, 
worked  up  to  madness  by  the  conflagration  of  their 
towns,  and  the  massacre  of  their  families,  demanded,  with 
loud  cries,  the  immediate  destruction  of  five  thousand 
prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  town.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  wound  of  their  beloved  hero  redoubled  their 
fiiry,  and  nothing  seemed  capable  of  saving  the  unhappy 
captives.  Already  the  cannon,  loaded  with  grape-shot, 
were  turned  on  the  helpless  crowd  of  captives,  whose 
destruction  to  all  appearance  was  inevitable.  Meanwhile 
the  officers  of  his  army,  on  their  knees,  by  his  bedside, 
awaited  with  trembling  anxiety  the  report  of  the  surgeon — 
their  downcast  and  weeping  countenances  soon  told 
that  there  was  no  hope — when  the  cries  of  the  soldiers 
from  without  announced  the  imminent  peril  of  the  prison- 
ers.     Instantly   Bonchamp    seized  d^Autichamp,   who 
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CHAP,    knelt  beside  his  conch,  by  the  hand,  and  besought  him 
^^''     immediately  to  fly  and  convey  to  the  soldiers  his  last 
1798.     orders  to  save  the  captives.    The  latter  quickly  ran  to  fulfil 
the  humane  mission,  but  the  soldiers  were  in  such  a  state 
of  exasperation,  that  not  even  the  announcement  of  Bon- 
champ's  entreaties  could  at  first  arrest  the  uplifted  arm  of 
destruction.     At  length,  however,  they  listened  to  his 
reiterated  supplications;  the  guns  were  turned  aside,  and 
the  prisoners  saved.      Meanwhile  Bonchamp  gave  with 
calmness  his  last  orders,  and  especially  conmianded  that 
the  lives  of  aU  the  captives  should  be  spared ;  several 
times  before  he  expired  he  anxiously  inquired  whether  this 
had  been  done,  and  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  when 
he  was  informed  that  they  were  secure.     He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  the  last  consolations  of  religion  from 
two  venerable  ecclesiastics,  who  soothed  his  dying  hours 
by  the  promises  granted  to   devotion   and    humanity. 
"  Yes,''  said  he,  "  I  dare  to  hope  for  the  Divine  mercy.  I 
have  not  acted  from  pride,  or  the  desire  of  a  glory  which 
perishes  in  eternity  ;    I  have  tried  only  to  overturn  the 
rule  of  impiety  and  blood.   I  have  not  been  able  to  restore 
the  throne,  but  I  have  at  least  defended  the  cause  of  God, 
1  Beaaeh.  ti.  my  King,  and  my  country ;  and  He  has  in  mercy  enabled 
Bonch.'52,   me  to  pardou — ^"Here    the  voice  of  the  hero  failed, 
63.^  IatocIl  ^^^  j^^  expired  amidst  the  sobs  of  aU  who  witnessed 
the  scene.^ 

While  the  last  moments  of  the  Royalist  chief  were 
ennobled  by  an  act  of  mercy,  the  triumph  of  the  Republi- 
S*^p^ii-  ^^8  was  stained  by  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty. 
The  towns  of  Beaupreau  and  Chollet  were  burned  to  the 
ground ;  the  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  trophies  of  victory  reared  on  the  blood- 
soaked  ruins  of  their  murdered  countrymen's  dwellings. 
"The  National  Convention,"  said  the  representatives 
Bourbotte  and  Thurreau,  in  their  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion, "  have  decreed  that  the  war  in  la  V end^  should  be 
concluded  by  the  end  of  October ;  and  we  may  now  say 


67. 
Atrocious 
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with  truth  that  la  Vend^  no  longer  exists.    A  profound    chap. 
solitude  reigns  in  the  country  recently  occupied  by  the     ^"' 


rebels :    you  may  travel  far  in  those  districts  without      179S. 
meeting  either  a  living  creature  or  a  dwelling  ;   for,  with 
the  exception  of  Saint  Florent,  and  some  little  towns,  ,^"4^"^ 
where  the  number  of  patriots  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  S^^^ 
Royalists,  we  have  left  behind  us  nothing  but  ashes  and  Jom.w.di& 
piles  of  dead.''  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  Vendean  forces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  under  Charette,  flocked  to  Saint  Florent,  dtJ^ 
with  the  design  of  hastening  over  the  Loire.     No  words  SHSL^ 
can  do  justice  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene  which  presented 
itself.    Eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom  little  more  than 
one  half  were  armed,  filled  the  semicircular  valley  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  heights  of  Saint  Florent  to 
the  margin  of  the  river.     Soldiers,  women,  children,  old  imboct 
men,  were  crowded  together,  flying  in  consternation  from 
their  burning  villages,  the  smoke  of  which  darkened  the 
air  behind  them  ;  while  in  front  extended  the  broad  sur- 
face of  the  Loire,  with  a  few  barks  only  to  ferry  over  the 
helpless  multitude.     In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  while 
the  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  fugitives,  every  one 
sought  his  children,  his  parents,  or  his  defenders ;   and, 
crowding  to  the  shore,  stretched  out  their  arms  to  the 
opposite  bank,  as  if,  when  it  was  reached,  a  period  would 
be  put  to  all  their  suflferings.     So  terrible  was  the  spec- 
tacle, so  vehement  the  agitation  of  the  multitude,  that 
numbers  compared  it  to  the  awful  spectacle  which  awaits 
the  world  at  the  day  of  judgment.      But  the  retributive  ^^^• 
justice  of  heaven,  though  slow  to  punish,  did  not  sleep  ^^^  li- 
for  ever.     On  that  day  nineteen  years  began  the  retreat  on'iathoet. 
from  Moscow ;  on  that  day  twenty,  was  completed  the  isil"*^ 
overthrow  of  Leipsic.^ 

The  generals  were  at  first  in  despair  at  the  sight  of  the 
crowd  of  fugitives  who  surrounded  the  army,  and  the  utter 
confusion  into  which  all  ranks  were  thrown  by  the  panic — 
a  feeling  which  was  much  increased  by  the  death  of  Bon- 
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champ,  who  alone  was  aoqnamted  with  the  opposite 
shore,  and  had  always  supported  the  passage  of  the  rirer. 
But,  finding  it  in  vain  to  stem  the  torrent,  they  made  the 
best  dispositions  of  which  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
to  efiect  the  passage  of  the  army ;  and  with  such  skill 
were  the  arrangements  made  that,  although  there  were 
only  twenty-fiye  frail  barks  to  transport  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, the  whole  were  ferried  oyer,  with  all  their  baggage, 
without  any  loss,  and  before  the  adyanced  posts  of  the 
Republicans  had  yet  reached  Saint  Florent.  On  the  day 
following,  Westermann  and  the  foremost  of  the  Republi- 
cans came  up  to  St  Florent  in  time  to  witness  the  last 
detachments  of  the  Vendeans  cross  to  the  opposite  shore, 
and  yented  their  disappointment  by  deyastating  with  fire 
and  sword  the  unhappy  country  which  they  had  aban- 
doned. Opinions  were  diyided  as  to  the  course  which  the 
army  should  now  pursue.  M.  de  Lescure  strongly  recom- 
mended that  they  should  adyance,  before  they  were  weak- 
ened by  any  further  losses,  to  Nantes,  in  order  both  to 
secure  a  depot  for  the  army,  open  a  communication  with 
England,  and  place  the  unarmed  crowd  of  women  and 
children  in  a  place  of  safety  :  and  it  would  haye  been  well 
for  the  Royalist  cause  if  this  adyice  had  been  adopted. 
But  the  Prince  of  Talmont  strongly  urged  a  moyement 
towards  Rennes,  where  an  insurrection  was  expected  to 
break  out ;  and  his  adyice  was  adopted.^ 

No  sooner  were  the  Vendeans  in  Brittany  than  they 
made  choice  of  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  to  be  their 
commander,  in  the  room  of  d^Elb^,  who  was  utterly  dis- 
abled by  wounds,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  M. 
de  Lescure,  who  was  yet  lingering  on  the  bed  of  death. 
"  Could  a  miracle  restore  me  to  life,"  said  that  generous 
warrior,  with  a  feeble  yoice,  when  on  his  death-bed,  "  I 
could  form  no  wish  but  to  be  his  aide-de-camp.*'  Much 
had  been  gained  by  effecting  the  passage ;  but  though  the 
troops  were  still  numerous,  they  were  far  from  being  m  a 
condition  to  undertake  actiye  operations.     Disheartened 
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by  defeat,  exiled  from  their  country,  encumbered  by  a  use-    chap. 

less  multitude  of  women  and  children,  who  followed  their  L, 

steps,  the  soldiers  were  very  different  from  the  ardent  and     i7d3. 
impetuous  bands,  who  at  Saumur  and  Torfou  had  carried 
terror  into  the  Republican  ranks.     They  were  no  longer 
in  their  own  parishes ;  their  mode  of  fighting  was  ill 
adapted  for  an  open  country,  where  artillery  and  cayalry 
constituted  the  principal  weapons  of  war ;    they  had  no 
magazines  or  ammunition,  and  they  had  to  repair  the  con- 
sequences of  a  recent  and  bloody  defeat.     What  then 
must  have  been  the  skill  of  the  generals,  what  the  valour 
of  the  soldiers,  who  could  still,  even  amidst  such  disastrous 
circumstances,  again  chain  victory  to  their  standards,  and 
gain  such  an  ascendency  over  their  enemies,  that,  but  for 
the  invincible  repugnance  of  the  troops  to  leave  the  vici-  ^  Jom.  iv. 
nity  of  their  homes,  they  might,  by  the  admission  of  the  ii.'i08, 109. 
Republican  generals,  have  marched  to  Paris  itself  I  ^ 

The  army  advanced  successively  to  Ingrande  and  Cha- 
teau Grontier,  the  garrisons  of  which  were  easily  routed.  Battle  of 
At  Laval,  nine  thousand  national  guards  disputed  the  ^^^r. 
entrance  of  the  town,  but  Larochejaquelein  carried  it  by  ^"^  ^• 
assault,  and  dispersed  the  enemy.     Meanwhile,  General 
L^chelle,  and  the  Convention,  who  flattered  themselves 
that  the  insurrection  was  crushed  by  the  victory  of 
ChoUet,   were  beyond  measure  astonished  by  the  dis- 
covery, that  the  Royalists  had  crossed  the  river  without 
loss,  and  were  in  a  situation  menacing  alike  to  Angers 
and  Nantes.     After  much  hesitation,  it  was  resolved  to 
divide  the  Republican  army  into  two  columns,  the  one  of 
which  was  to  cross  at  Nantes,  and  the  other  by  the  bridge 
of  C6y  and  unite  for  the  pursuit  of  the  royal  army. 
L^chelle  came  up  with  them  while  still  occupying  the  oct  23. 
town  of  Laval ;  and,  dividing  his  army  into  two  columns, 
commenced  an  attack.     Larochejaquelein  flew  through 
the  ranks,  and  addressed  these  energetic  words  to  his 
soldiers :  —  "To  efface  now  the  remembrance  of  your 
former  defeats  is  the  only  salvation  that  remains  to  you. 

VOL.  II.  2  T 
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CHAP.    On  your  arms  now  depend  not  only  yonr  own  lives,  and 

—  those  of  your  wives  and  children,   but  the  throne  of 

1793.     France,  and  the  altars  of  God.     Let  us  then  advanoe  to 
victory  ;  the  Bretons  extend  their  arms  to  receive  you — 
they  will  aid  us  to  reconquer  our  hearths ;  but  now  we 
must  conquer;   a  defeat  would  be  irreparable  ruin." 
Lescure  insisted  upon  being  carried  in  a  litter  through 
the  ranks,  and  sharing  in  the  dangers  that  awaited  them. 
Animated  by  these  examples,  the  Royalists  advanced  to 
the  encounter  in  close  column.     By  a  vigorous  chaige  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horse,  Stofflet  made  himself 
master  of  some  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  his  troops 
were  entirely  destitute,   which  he  immediately  turned 
against  the  enemy ;  Larochejaquelein  and  Royrand  pressed 
them  severely  in  front,  while  another  column,  headed  by 
Dehargues,  turned  their  flank,  and  attacked  them  in  rear. 
The  Vendeans  had  to  deal  with  the  redoubtable  garrison 
of  Mayence,  but  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
and  on  no  former  occasion  had  exhibited  more  enthu- 
siastic valour.     After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  Repub- 
licans began  to  give  way ;  liiey  were  pursued  with  loud 
shouts  by  the  Royalists  as  far  as  Chateau  Gontier,  where 
32^"326?    a  battery  of  cannon  for  a  moment  arrested  their  progress; 
2621264^^'  but  Larochejaquelein  threw  himself  on  the  guns,  carried 
SU^s  dea  them,  and  pursued  the  enemy  through  the  town  with 
m^m     S^^^^  slaughter.     On  reaching  the  open  country  on  the 
Beaiich/ii.  opposite  sidc,  they  dispersed,  and  with  great  difiSculty, 
m.  and  in  utter  concision,  by  diverging  lines,  reached  the 

towns  of  Rennes  and  Nantes.^ 

In  this  battle,  the  garrison  of  Mayence,  which  had 
Great  i^  iuflictcd  such  losscs  ou  the  Vendeans,  was  almost  en- 
viJto^.**"'  tirely  destroyed  ;  the  total  loss  of  the  Republicans  was 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
Of  their  whole  army,  scarcely  seven  thousand  could  be 
rallied  at  Angers  after  the  action.  General  L^elle 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  disaster  that  he  resigned  the 
command  in  despair,  and  retired  to  Tours,  where  anxiety 
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and  chagrin  soon  brought  him  to  an  untimely  end.     On    chap. 
the    day   when    this   astonishing  victory  was   gained,      ^^' 
Barrfere   announced  the  extinction  of  the  war  of  la     ^^^^ 
Vendue  in  the  Convention  in  the  following  terms: — 
La  Vend^  is  no  more.     Montaigu  and  ChoUet  are  in 
our  power ;  the  brigands  are  every  where  exterminated  ; 
a  profound  solitude  reigns  in  the  Bocage,  covered  with 
ashes  and  watered  with  tears.     The  death  of  Bonchamp 
alone  is  equivalent  to  a  victory .''     Abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  most  tumultuous  joy  at  this  intelligence, 
the  people  danced  in  all  the  public  places  of  Paris, 
and    every  where  the   exclamation    was  heard,    ^^La 
Vendee  is  no  more  I "      It  may  be  conceived,  then, 
what  was  the  public  consternation  when,  a  few  days^jjj^p^j 
after,  it    was  discovered    that    the    Republican    army  g^^^i.  ' 
was  dispersed,  and  that    the  capital  itself  was  open  id2-i34.^^ 
to  them.^ 

This  glorious  victory  restored  at  once  the  Vendean 
cause.     The  remains  of  the  Republican  army  had  fled  in  Desperate 
different  directions  to  Rennes,  Angers,  and  Nantes,  and  ^ShSL 
nothing  remained  to  prevent  the  Royalists  from  marching  JSSL?"'' 
either  to  Paris,  Nantes,  or  Alen9on.     General  Lenoir,  in 
his  report  to  the  Convention,  declared,  "  The  rebels  may 
now  drive  us  before  them  to   Paris,  if  they  choose.'' 
Unfortunately  they  were  led,  by  the  hopes  of  succours 
from  England,  to  direct  their  march  to  the  coast,  and  thus 
they  lost  the  moment  of  decisive  success.     After  remain- 
ing nine  days  at  Laval,  to  restore  some  degree  of  order  in 
the  army,  they  advanced  to  Fougferes,  in  the  hope  of  being 
reinforced  by  recruits  from  Brittany,  and  of  drawing 
nearer  the  expected  aid  from  Great  Britain.     Here  two 
emigrants    arrived   with    despatches   from   the   British 
government,  which,  after  assuring  the  Vendeans  of  the 
desire  of  England  to  aid  them,  and  recommending  Gran- 
ville BS  the  point  of  debarkation,  promised  succour  on 
their  arrival  at  that  port.    This  offer  removed  every  hesi- 
tation as  to  their  plans.     The  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
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CHAP,    seaport  town,  defended  by  fortifications,  where    they 
^^'     could  at  once  deposit  in  safety  the  crowd  of  helpless 


179a     mouths  which  encumbered  the  army,  obtain  a  firm  footing 

for  their  stores,  and  open  a  direct  communication  with 

the  powerful  allies  who  seemed  to  be  adyancing  to  their 

assistance,  dispelled  every  doubt.     They  determined,  in 

consequence,  to  march  to  Granville,  and  despatched  an 

answer  by  the  British  envoy,  in  which,  after  expressing 

their  intentions,  and  explaining  their  wants,  they  entreated 

that  a  prince  of  the  blood  might  be  sent  to  assume  the 

command,  and  terminate  the  divisions  which  already 

began  to  paralyse  their  movements.      Meanwhile,  the 

Republicans  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  repair 

their  disasters ;  and  while  Kleber  laboured  sussiduously  at 

Angers  to  reorganise  his  army,  the  Convention  issued  a 

bloody  decree,  in  which  they  ordered  that  "  every  city 

Nov.  1.       which  should  receive  the  rebels,  give  them  succour,  or  fail 

i^dTiL^**  to  repel  them  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  should  be 

jo^l^'     treated  as  a  city  in  revolt,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 

u!^m  ^^^^^  property  of  the  inhabitants  confiscated  to  the 

Beauch.  ii.  *  RepubKc.**     Fortunately,  the  weakness  of  their  arms  on 

165!  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  prevented  this  atrocious 

decree  from  being  generally  carried  into  execution.^ 

At  Fougferes  the  army  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by 

Death  of  M.  the  death  of  M.  de  Lescure,  who  sank  at  length  under  the 

de  lmcuw.  (jQjigequences  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at  the  battle 

of  ChoUet,  and  the  protracted  suffering  and  anxiety  which 

he  had  since  undergone.     He  awaited  the  approach  of 

death  with  his  usual  serenity.     "  Open  the  windows," 

said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  watehing  by  his  bedside : 

"  is  it  clear  V    "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  the  sun  is  shining."— 

"  I  have,  then,"  replied  the  dying  general,  "  a  veil  before 

my  eyes.     I  always  thought  that  my  wound  was  mortal : 

I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it.    My  dearest !  I  am  about 

to  leave  you  ;  that  is  my  sole  regret,  and  that  I  have  not 

been  able  to  replace  the  King  upon  the  throne.     I  leave 

you  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  with  a  helpless  infant,  and 
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another  in  your  bosom — ^that  is  what  distresses  me.     For    chap. 

XII 

myself  I  have  no  fears  :  I  have  often  seen  death  before  1— 

me,  and  it  has  no  terrors  :  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven.     It  is     ^^^^ 
you  alone  that  I  regret/*  and  here  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ;  "  I  hoped  to  have  made  you  happy.     Forgive  me 
now,  if  ever  I  have  caused  you  distress ;  and  console  your- 
self with  thinking  that  I  shall  be  in  heaven.     I  carry  with 
me  the  blessed  presentiment  that  the  Almighty  will  watch 
over  your  days.''    He  soon  after  breathed  his  last,  while 
a  smile  of  benevolence  still  lingered  on  his  features ;  and 
the  pious  care  of  his  relations  committed  him  to  the  earth,  ^  ^^ 
in  an  unknown  place  of  sepulture,  where  his  body  was  269-271. 
preserved  from  the  insults  which  the  ftiry  of  the  Repub-  149. 
licans  would  have  inflicted  on  his  remains.^ 

The  Vendeans  having  at  length  recovered  from  their 
fatigues,  advanced  slowly  to  Granville,  which  they  sur-  The  iu^y»i- 
rounded  with  thirty  thousand  combatants.  Their  march  iSaS^ 
had  been  so  much  delayed  by  their  encumbrances,  that  no  ^**^-  ^** 
hope  remained  of  surprising  the  place,  and  the  want  of 
heavy  artillery  precluded  the  possibility  of  breaching  its 
ramparts.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  an  esca- 
lade, for  the  English  succours  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  army  rendered  immediate  success 
indispensable.  Soon  scaling-ladders  were  prepared,  and 
the  Royalists,  after  having  in  vain  summoned  the  place, 
advanced  to  the  assault.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  not  only  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  suburbs,  but  rushed  into  the  outworks,  and  some  of 
the  bravest  even  mounted  the  rampart,  supplying  the 
want  of  scaling-ladders,  which  proved  too  short,  by  their 
bayonets,  which  they  stuck  into  the  crevices  of  the  walls. 
The  garrison,  panic-struck,  were  flying  from  the  top,  when 
a  deserter  exclaimed — "  Treason  1  we  are  betrayed !"  and 
the  impetuous  crowd,  yielding  to  the  impulse,  precipitated 
themselves  back  into  the  ditch.  The  attack  continued,  but 
not  having  been  preceded  by  any  reconnoissance,  and  being 
carried  on  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  works,  it  took  place  on 
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CHAP,    the  least  accessible  front,  and  where  the  assailants  were 

XII 

1_  exposed  to  a  severe  flanking  fire  from  the  armed  ressels  in 

1793.  ti^g  harbour.  Notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  exertions, 
the  Vendeans  were  repulsed ;  and  the  Republican  com- 
mander, seeing  no  other  way  of  driving  them  out  of  the 
suburbs,  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and  the  conflagration, 
being  aided  by  a  high  wind,  soon  reduced  them  to  ashes. 
The  peasants,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  their  leaders, 
returned  a  second  time  to  the  assault  over  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  suburbs  ;  but  this  attack  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful. Their  priests  animated  their  courage,  by  marching  at 
their  head  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands  ;  the  officers 
led  on  the  columns,  and  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
houses  the  ardent  troops  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
storm  of  musketry  and  grape  which  showered  down  upon 
them  from  the  rampart,  and  a  severe  flanking  fire  from 
the  gun-boats  in  the  harbour.  The  palisades  were  broken 
down,  the  ditch  crossed,  and  in  some  places  even  the  ram- 
part was  scaled.  But  the  resistance  of  the  Republicans 
i^f^»x^     was  as  brave  as  the  assault :  and  after  a  murderous  conflict 

286-288. 

Jom.iv.m  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  was 
168470."'  reluctantly  compelled  to  order  a  retreat,  after  sustaining 
a  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  men.^ 

After  this  check,  Larochejaquelein  and  Stofflet  deter- 
Their  ra-     miuod  to  advaucc  to   Caen,   where   a  strong  Royalist 
SSJdi^Uie    party  was   known    to   exist :    and    they  had  already 
^"*-        set  out  at  the  head  of  the   cavalry  for  that  purpose, 
when   a   revolt    broke    out    among   the  troops.      The 
authority  of  the  chiefs  was  inmiediately  dii^garded; 
the  Prince  of  Talmont,  accused  of  a  design  to  escape 
to    Jersey,    was    seized  by  the    mutineers,    and    with 
difficulty  rescued  from  instant  death.     Larochejaquelein's 
voice  was  contemned ;  Stofflet  alone  preserved  any  autho- 
rity over  the  troops.     The  peasants,  who  had  never  been 
subjected  to  regular  discipline,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  plan  of  operations  which  their  leaders 
had  adopted,  loudly  exclaimed  against  any  further  con- 
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tinnance  of  their  wearisome  march,  and  insisted  upon    chap. 
immediately  returning  to  their  homes.     The  generals,  after     ^'^" 


exhausting  every  effort  of  reason  and  eloquence,  were     ^^^^ 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  orders  were  given 
to  the  whole  army  to  move  towards  the  Loire,  to  the  \qq^' 
infinite  ioy  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  that  they  would  Larich.289. 
secure  a  passage  at  Angers  though  its  walls  were  made  of  173-175. 


iron.^ 


The  army,  on  its  return  homewards,  took  the  road  of 
Pontorson.    Rossignol,  having  collected  a  body  of  eighteen  The/difeat 
thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  defend  that  town,  and  a  SwlSpon" 
furious  conflict  took  place  in  the  streets  ;  but  the  attack  JJ'Sol*'* 
of  the  Royalists,  who  felt  that  they  must  force  their  way  ^<»^-  ^^ 
sword  in  hand  to  la  Vendue,  was  irresistible.     The  Repub- 
licans were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through  the 
streets,  their  cannoneers  cut  down  at  their  guns,  and  the 
whole  army  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage 
and  artillery.     Rossignol  fell  back  to  Dol,  where,  having 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  been  joined  by 
another  Republican  army,  which  raised  his  force  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  he  endeavoured  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy,  and  bar  their  return  to  la  Vend^.     On  the 
approach  of  the  Royalists,  however,  he  evacuated  the 
town  ;  and  its  single  and  spacious  street  was  crowded  by 
carriages,  artillery,  and  baggage-waggons,  and  above  sixty 
thousand  persons  who  encumbered  the  army.     At  mid- 
night, the  action  commenced  by  a  vigorous  attack  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Royalists  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  town  ;  the  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  and  the  troops  hastily  sprang  to  their  arms,  amidst 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  saw 
no  possible  escape  but  in  their  valour.     The  rattling  of  the 
artillery,  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  the  gleaming  of  the 
sabres  in  torchlight  as  the  horsemen  shook  them  in  the 
air  when  advancing  to  the  charge,  the  fleeting  illumination  IkT^' 
of  the  shells  which  burst  on  all  sides,  filled  the  helpless  m!""^' "' 
multitude  with  terror  and  agitation.^     The  first  attack  of 
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CHAP,    the  Royalists  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  Republicans 
^^^*     were  ciriven  back  two  leagues ;  but  their  left  wing  and 


1793.  reserve,  having  been  suddenly  assailed,  when  disordered  by 
success,  by  RossignoFs  right,  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  driven  back  with  great  loss  to  the  town. 

The  confusion  there  soon  became  indescribable :  the 
Their  dU-  fugitives  broke  through  the  unarmed  crowd,  while  the 
ST^ttd  horsemen  trampled  under  foot  men,  women,  and  children 
^rt^^?  in  their  flight ;  and  the  street  was  covered  with  wounded 
and  dying  victims,  imploring  their  countaymen  not  to 
desert  them  in  their  distress.  In  this  extremity  the 
chiefs  were  in  such  despair  that  they  sought  death ;  Henri 
de  Larochejaquelein  remained  several  minutes  with  his 
arms  folded  in  front  of  a  battery,  while  D'Autichamp, 
Marigny,  and  the  other  leaders,  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  stop  the  fugitives,  and  Stofflet,  who  had  at 
first  been  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  made  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  check  it.  The  women  even  snatched 
their  fusils  from  the  soldiers,  and  discharged  them  at  the 
enemy ;  and  the  priests,  with  the  cross  in  their  hands, 
exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  combat.  The  curate 
of  Ste  Marie  de  R^,  in  particular,  from  an  eminence 
harangued  the  men  in  the  most  energetic  strains.  ''  My 
children,^'  said  he,  "  I  will  march  at  your  head  with  the 
crucifix  in  my  hands.  Let  those  who  will  follow  me  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  I  will  give  them  absolution ;  if  they 
fall  they  will  be  received  into  paradise,  but  the  cowards 
who  betray  God  and  their  families  will  be  massacred  by 
the  Blues,  and  their  souls  consigned  to  hell.^'  Above  two 
thousand  men  fell  on  their  knees,  received  absolution,  and 
returned  to  the  battle,  with  the  curate  at  their  head, 
exclaiming,  "  Vive  le  Roi !  Nous  aliens  en  Paradis." 
Stimulated  in  this  manner,  the  soldiers  renewed  the 
combat.  Ere  long  such  was  the  fiiry  of  the  contending 
parties  that  they  seized  each  other,  and  tore  their  bodies 
with  their  hands  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted ; 
so  completely  were  the  ranks  intermingled,  that  frequently 
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the  Vendeans  and  Republicans  were  served  with  ammu-    chap. 

XII 

tion  from  the  same  tmnbrils.    At  length  the  valour  of  the  !_ 

the  Royalists  prevailed ;  the  battalions  of  volunteers  in     i7S8. 
the  Republican  army  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and 
soon  the  rout  became  general ;  the  whole  army  disbanded 
and  fled,  some  to  Rennes  and  others  to  Foug^res,  leaving 
six  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  ^  l^^^^^ 
while  the  Royalists,  headed  by  their  priests,  returned  to  ^9^- 
Dol,  and  hastened  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  336, 337. 
heaven  for  their  unhoped-for  escape  from  so  desperate  a  i97,°i98. 
situation.^ 

*  The  Republicans  were  repulsed,  but  not  defeated. 
They  retired  to  a  position  which  they  had  strongly  forti-  Theipgiori- 
fied  around  the  town  of  Antrain,  and  there-  still  barred  ^h^IT 
the  line  of  the  Royalist's  march.  At  noon  they  were  ^^^"^ 
attacked  at  all  points  by  the  Vendeans,  headed  by  ^ov.  20. 
Larochejaquelein,  who  was  fearful  to  allow  the  first 
moments  of  enthusiasm,  consequent  on  their  victory,  to 
pass  away  without  achieving  decisive  success.  For  long 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Republicans  arrested  the  furious 
onset  of  the  Vendeans,  but  at  length  their  intrenchments 
were  carried,  and  they  fled  on  all  sides.  The  victors 
entered  Antrain  pell-mell  with  the  frigitives,  and  a  scene 
of  matchless  horror  ensued  in  the  crowded  streets  of  that 
town.  In  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  the  soldiers,  the 
camp  followers,  and  the  wounded,  were  crowded  amidst 
the  artillery  and  baggage-waggons  ;  the  whole  fell  together 
into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  and  there  was  great 
danger  that  an  indiscriminate  massacre  would  be  perpe- 
trated by  the  troops,  now  wrought  up  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  Republicans  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation. 
But  their  leaders  interposed,  and  signalised  their  triumph 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  humanity.  The  wounded 
who  had  been  taken  were  not  only  treated  and  clothed 
with  the  same  care  as  their  own  soldiers,  but  they  were 
all  sent  back,  without  exchange,  to  Rennes,  with  a  letter  200-203.  "' 
to  the   Republican   authorities  there,  in  which,^  after 
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CHAP,  recounting  the  atrodous  craeltj  of  their  troops  in  la 
^^'  Vendue,  they  added,  "  but  it  is  by  acts  of  humanity  that 
1793.     the  Royal  army  avenges  the  massacres  of  its  enemies.*' 

These  great  yictories  again  restored   the   Royalist 
Their mt  affairs;   for,   during  the  first  confusion  following  their 
n!»twith-^'    defeat,  the  Republicans  were  in  no  condition  to  have 
2Sf^    prevented  them    from    reaching  the  bridge  of  C4  or 
***""•        Saumur,  or  even  making  themselves  masters  of  Nantes  or 
Granville,  from  which  the  garrisons  had  now  been  with- 
U(nii.iY.    drawn.^    After  long  deliberation,  the  generals  determined 
to  march  back  to  the  latter  place,  which  would  now 
become  an  easy  prey,  and  where  they  might  both  disen- 
cumber themselves  of  their  followers,  and  open  a  commu- 
nication with  England.     But  no  sooner  was  this  determi- 
nation known  than  the  troops  again  broke  out  into  open 
revolt ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  tumult,  that  it  could 
only  be  appeased  by  an  immediate  change  of  the  destina- 
tion of  the  army  to  Angers.     "  Consider,"'  said  they, 
"  how  formidable  the  Republic  is  :  have  we  not  invariably 
found  that  a  bloody  combat  is  but  the  prelude  to  another 
still  more  bloody;  are  we  not  weakened  by  immense 
losses,  and  totally  inadequate  to  head  an  insurrection  in 
Brittany  ?     What  can  we  do,  on  an  inhospitable  soil, 
without  succour,  without  support,  often  without  food? 
Let  us  return  to  the  land  which  gave  us  birth ;  we  shall 
find  at  least  some  vestiges  of  our  altars,  and  some  remains 
of  our  homes,  where  we  may  find  shelter,  or  in  the  last 
extremity  be  allowed  to  repose  in  unmolested  graves. 
Our  corpses  will  not  there,  as  here,  become  the  food  of 
vultures  and  beasts  of  prey.     What  do  we  expect  from 
the  Bretons?      Do  they  not  treat  us  like  wandering 
brigands  ?   Let  us,  therefore,  hasten  to  regain  la  Vendee : 
Charette  is  still  redoubtable  amidst  its  woods ;   let  us 
unite  our  standards  to  his,  and  he  may  yet  lead  us  to 
victory.'*     These  discourses  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  efforts  to  sway  them 
became  fruitless.     In  vain  the  colours  were  displayed  on 
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the  road  to  Pontorson,  and  the  chiefs  made  every  effert  to    chap. 
induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  them  ;  a  mutiny  more  terrible     ^^^' 


than  that  at  Granville  arose  on  all  sides,  and  the  leaders     ^^^^ 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  road  to  the  Loire. 
Thither,  accordingly,  they  marched  by  Fougferes,  Em6e, 
and  Laval,  without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy;  but 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  much  abated  by  the  spec- 
tacles of  horror  which  met  them  in  revisiting  tiiose  towns 
which  they  had  formerly  occupied.   Every  where  the  sick, 
the  wounded,  the  children  who  had  been  left  behind,  had 
been  massacred  by  the  Republicans,  and  their  bodies  still 
lay  unburied  in  the  streets  ;  even  the  owners  of  the  houses 
who  had  given  them  shelter  had  been  put  to  the  sword 
with  merciless  severity.     Every  one  approached  Angers  i^^ 
with  the  conviction  that  sooner  or  later,  in  the  progress  of  w.  838. 
this  terrible  war,  he  would  perish  in  the  field  or  on  the  207,^*208."* 
scaflFold.^ 

Angers,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  encumbered 
by  vast  faubourgs,  was  defended  only  by  a  small  garrison.  They  »^ 
and,  on  the  approach  of  the  Royalists,  Greneral  Danican  a^^  ** 
had  thrown  himself  into  it  with  his  brigade,  less  in  the  ^^^'  ^ 
hope  of  making  good  the  place,  than  of  securing  for  it 
terms  of  capitulation.  If  tiie  troops  had  known  how  to 
conduct  a  coup-de-mairiy  it  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey,  and  the  whole  measures  of  the  Convention  would 
have  been  defeated.  But  the  attack  was  not  conducted 
with  more  skill  than  that  of  Granville,  and  the  troops, 
worn  out  by  fatigue  and  suffering,  did  not  display  their 
wonted  bravery.  For  long  they  confined  themselves  to 
a  distant  cannonade  ;  but  at  length,  after  thirty  hours  of 
murderous  conflict,  they  had  reached  the  rampart,  and  were 
commencing  the  escalade,  when  their  rear  was  assailed  by 
the  Republican  cavalry,  who  had  been  detached  by  Ros- 
signol  to  harass  the  besiegers.  The  attack  was  quickly 
repulsed  by  M.  Forestier  with  the  Vendean  horse ;  never- 
theless, such  was  the  confusion  produced  by  this  unfore- 
seen alarm  that  a  sudden  panic  instantly  seized  the  army; 
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CHAP,    thej  left  the  walls,  and  began  to  file  off  in  confxision, 


without  orders,  towards  Baug^.      The  chiefs  did   their 
1793.     utmost  to  bring  them  back  to  the  assault,  but  in  rain ; 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  them  the  pillage  of 

A  imrocbe-  *^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  succossful ;  but  such  was  tile  virtue 
>que.3io.  of  these  simple  people,  eren  amidst  all  their  sufferings, 
214-216."'  that  they  rejected  the  proposal  with  horror,  and  declared 
sJ""*"^*  that  God  would  abandon  them  if  such  a  project  was 
again  entertained.^ 

No  sooner  had  the  army  reached  Baug^,  than  they 
Thayin'Tun  pcrceiyed  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  step  they  had 
^^^  taken.  There  were  no  means  of  passing  the  Loire  in 
dJ^q^  that  line  but  by  Saumur  or  Tours,  the  bridges  of  which, 
defended  by  numerous  garrisons,  afforded  no  prospect  of 
effecting  the  object.  A  uniyersal  consternation  seized 
the  troops ;  though  in  sight  of  their  homes,  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  cross  the  river.  The  sick  multiplied 
with  frightful  rapidity ;  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  who 
were  abandoned  on  the  march,  harrowed  every  heart ; 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  dreadM  roads,  the 
famine  which  began  to  prevail,  the  weeping  crowd  who 
surrounded  the  soldiers,  unnerved  the  strongest  hearts. 
The  chiefs  knew  not  what  to  do ;  the  men  were  in 
despair.  In  this  extremity,  the  firmness  of  M.  do 
Larochejaquelein  did  not  desert  him,  and  after  carefully 
weighing  every  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the 
destination  of  the  army,  and  move  by  la  Fl^he  upon 
Mans.  The  retreat  was  protected  by  a  strong  rear- 
guard ;  but  no  danger  was  apprehended  in  front.  Great, 
then,  was  the  consternation  of  the  troops  when,  on  arriv- 
ing at  la  Fl^che,  they  found  the  bridge  broken  down, 
and  five  thousand  men  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  while  their  rear  was  vehemently  assailed.  But 
the  presence  of  mind  of  the  general  saved  them  fix>m 
Dee.  9.  apparent  ruin.  Ordering  the  rearguard  to  keep  firm,  he 
took  three  hundred  of  his  boldest  horsemen,  and  put  a 
grenadier  en  croupe  behind  each  ;  with  this  he  crossed 
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the  stream  at  a  ford  a  short  distance  farther  up  at  night-    chap. 
fall,  and  attacked  the  Republicans  in  the  dark.     A  panic     ^"' 


instantly  seized  their  troops,  who  dispersed  and  fled  in  ^  J^^ 
all  directions,  while  Larochejaquelein  re-established  the  3i3, 317. 
bridge,  and  gave  a  day's  repose  to  his  wearied  army,  sj^sli 
after  which  they  continued  their  march  without  opposi-  ^m"' 
tion  to  Mans.^ 

This  town  was  destined  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the      ^ 
Royalist  cause.     The  troops  arriyed  there  in  such  a  state  Theya^ 
of  fatigue,  depression,  and  suffenng,  that  it  was  easy  to  with  great 
foresee  that  they  woidd  be  unable  to  withstand  a  vigorous  dSj!*  10^ 
attack;  six  months  of  incessant  marches  and  combats 
had  weakened  their  resolution,  as  well  as  exhausted  their 
strength.     They  were  in  the  state  of  the  French  army  on 
their  retreat  from  Moscow,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance of  aggravation,  that  an  exhausted  multitude,  equal 
in  number  to  the  soldiers,  encumbered  the  army,  and 
melted  every  heart  by  the  spectacle  of  their  sufferings. 
The  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  rendered  a  halt  of  a 
few  days  absolutely  necessary ;  and  this  gave  time  to  the 
Republican  generals  to  concert  measures  for  their  destruc- 
tion.    Forces  were  accumulating  on  all  sides ;  Marceau,  Dec  12. 
Westermann,  and  Kl^ber,  had  assembled  forty  thousand 
men,  with  whom  they  assailed  the  exhausted  Royalist 
army,  whidi  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack. 
They  made,  nevertheless,  a  heroic  defence,  though  only 
twelve  thousand  could  be  collected  in  a   condition  fit 
to  face  the  enemy.     Larochejaquelein  posted  the  bravest 
of  his  troops  in  a  fir  wood,  from  whence  they  kept  up  so 
heavy  a  fire  aa  long  held  in  check  the  left  of  the  Republi- 
cans;  but,  Kleber  having  driven  back  the  division  of 
Stofflet  from  its  position,  the  whole  army  was  borne 
backwards  like  a  torrent  into  the  town.     There,  however, 
they  resisted  in  the  most  obstinate  manner.     Laroche- 
jaquelein pointed  his  cannon  down  all  the  streets  leading 
to  the  great  square,  and  filled  the  whole  houses  in  the 
streets  with  musketeers  ;  a  terrible  fire  arose  on  all  sides, 
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CHAP,    and  increajsed  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  combat.     Bnt 

XII 

—  after  a  frightful  night  of  carnage,  the  Republican  columns 

1793.  had  gained  ground  in  every  quarter ;  Larochejaqueleiu 
sisTm'  had  two  horses  killed  under  him ;  and,  iu  spite  of  bis 
aso^i.  utmost  efforts,  the  mighty  crowd  was  forced  out  of  the 
^J^**^;  town,  and  disbanded  when  they  reached  the  plain  on  the 
»i-i67.   '  other  side.i 

The  scene  of  confusion  and  horror  which  there  ensued 

84 

Dreadfd     dcfics  all  descriptiou.     Larochejaqueleiu  in  rain  assembled 
J^Ji'^   fifteen  hundred  men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
columns ;  he  was  wounded  and  overturned  in  the  tumult, 
his  band  dispersed,  and  the  Republicans  commenced  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  shrieking  fugitives.     Ten 
thousand  soldiers,  and  an  equal  number  of  women  and 
children,  perished  under  their  relentless  swords  ;  while 
almost  all  the  artillery,  and  an  incalculable  quantity  of 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     Such  as  sur- 
vived owed  their  escape  chiefly  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Chevalier  Duhoux,  and  Viscount  Sc^peaux,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  brave  men,  maintained  their  ground  to  the 
very  last,  and  with  their  own  hands  discharged  the  guns 
of  a  battery  which  covered  the  rearguard,  after  aU  the 
cannoneers  had  fallen  by  their  side.    The  pitiless  Repubh- 
«j^iii1v     ^*^^  massacred  the  women  and  children  by  thousands ; 
343^-     youth,  grace,  rank,  and  beauty,  were  alike  disregarded ; 
320-322.      and  the  vast  crowd  which  had  flocked  together  to  avoid 
167,'  Sis.     destruction,  perished  under  incessant  discharges  of  grape- 
mm"*   shot,  or  platoons  of  musketry,  before  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Convention.^ 

Such  of  the  Royalists  as  had  escaped  the  carnage, 
Theb  hope-  reassembled  at  Laval  two  days  afterwards,  and  it  was 
ij^^i^j^.  resolved  to  move  to  Ancenis,  with  the  design  of  again 
Hetri^de  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Loire.  A  single  boat 
f-«><*e-  alone  was  found  in  that  town ;  but  four  large  vessels, 
j»qu  em.    j^^^  ^^j^  y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  opposltc  sldc,  which  was 

guarded  by  patrols  of  the  enemy.     Henri  de  Laroche- 
jaqueleiu, finding  that  no  one  had  courage  to  attempt 
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their  seizure,  himself  leaped  into  the  boat,  while  another,    chap. 
which  had  been  brought  in  a  cart,  bore  M.  de  Langerie     ^"* 


and  eighteen  soldiers.     The  river,  swollen  with  winter     W^ 
rains,  was  flowing  in  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  with  agonising  anxiety  on  the  frail  barks  on 
which  the  safety  of  the  whole  depended.     At  length  they 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  peasants  began  with 
ardour  to  work  at  unloading  the  yessels  of  their  cargoes, 
when  a  detachment  of  Republicans  appeared  on  the 
coast,  where  they  had  landed,  and  attacked  and  dispersed 
the  soldiers  of  Larochejaquelein,  who  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  forest.     At  the  same  time 
a  gun-boat  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  river,  and,  by  a 
few  discharges,  sunk  all  the  rafts,  which,  with  eager  haste, 
the  peasants  had  been  forming  to  transport  themselves  ^  ^^^^^ 
over,  while  the  advanced  guard  of  Westermann  assailed  332,  m 
the  rear.     Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  skill  was  345, 346. 
most  required,  the  army  found  itself  deprived  of  its  243-245."* 
leader.^ 

Despair  now  seized  upon  the  troops,  who  fled  in  con- 
fiision,  without  either  provisions  or  leaders,  to  Nort,  and  Final  riut 
thence,  through  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  to  Savenay.  The  Dec*2^^' 
army  melted  away  on  all  sides ;  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  abandoned,  the  most  intrepid  straggled  in  detached 
parties  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  above  one  thou- 
sand were  ferried  over  in  the  night,  and  formed  the  Dec  23. 
nucleus  from  whence  those  intrepid  bands  of  Chouans 
were  formed,  who  so  long  desolated  the  Morbihan ; 
while  some,  with  less  resolution,  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  Republicans,  in  hopes  of  that  amnesty  which  they 
held  out  as  a  treacherous  snare  to  their  prostrated  ene- 
mies. Hardly  ten  thousand,  of  whom  only  six  thousand 
were  armed,  could  be  assembled  at  Savenay,  where  never- 
theless, they  made  a-  gallant  defence.  Their  leaders, 
M.  de  Marigny,  Fleuriot,  the  Prince  de  Talmont,  and 
other  indomitable  chiefs,  urged  the  men  to  combat  with 
the  courage  of  despair ;  all  the  wounded  who  could  sit  on 
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horseback  were  led  out  to  the  fight,  and  even  young 
.  women  and  boys  seized  the  muskets  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers  and  joined  the  array.     Long,  and  with  heroic 
resolution,  they  held  the  immense  columns  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  check ;  and  when  at  length  they  were  obliged 
to  retire,  they  fell  back  in  good  order,  with  the  women 
in  front,  and  the  few  pieces  of  artillery  they  had  left 
facing  about  in  the  rear  till  the  last  cartridge  and  cannon- 
shot  in  the  army  was  expended.     Even  after  they  could 
no  longer  discharge  their  pieces,  the  rearguard  continued 
to  fight  with  unshaken  bravery  with  their  swords  and 
bayonets,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans. 
''  I  examined  their  bodies,'"  said  the  Republican  general 
in  his  despatch  to  Merlin  de  Thionville,  ^'  and  recognised 
the  stem  expression,  the  invincible  resolution  of  Chollet 
and  Laval.     The  men  who  could  conquer  such  enemies, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  other  nations.     That  war,  so 
often  styled  in  ridicule  a  contest  with  brigands  and  peas- 
ants, has  been  the  severest  trial  of  the  Republic.    I  now 
feel  that  we  shall  have  child's  play  with  our  other  enemies.''^ 

This  defeat  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  Vendean  cause  ; 
of  eighty  thousand  souls  who  had  crossed  the  Loire  six 
weeks  before,  scarcely  three  thousand  got  back  in  detached 
bodies  to  la  Vendee.  Concealed  by  the  courageous  hos* 
pitality  of  the  peasants,  numbers  were  saved  fix)m  the 
savage  cruelty  of  their  pursuers,  among  whom  were 
Mesdames  de  Larochejaquelein  and  Bonchamp,  who 
escaped  unparalleled  dangers,  and  lived  to  fascinate  the 
world  by  the  splendid  story  of  their  husbands'  virtues  and 
their  own  misfortunes.  Others,  less  fortunate,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  who  hunted  them  down 
night  and  day  during  the  dreadful  winter  of  1794,  and 
led  to  prison  and  the  scaffold  the  noblest  blood  in  France.^ 

In  war  every  thing  depends  upon  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  an  accurate  attention  to  time  ;  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess, once  allowed  to  escape,  seldom  returns.  Hardly  had 
the  Royalist  standards  disappeared  from  the  shores  of 
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Brittany,  when  the  tardy  English  succours,  commanded    chap. 
by  Lord  Moira^  who  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost      "^"^ 


to  accelerate  the  preparations,  appeared  on  the  coast      ^793. 
of  Cherbourg,  having  on  board  eight  English  battalions,  Twdy ' 
four  thousand  Hanoverians,  and  two  thousand  emigrants  S^tib^^^ 
— ^in  all  ten  thousand  men.     They  looked  out  in  vain  1^  a^^^ 
for  the   expected  signals,  and  after  remaining  on  the  gj^^^ 
coast  for  some  days,  and  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Royalists  at  Granville,  returned  to  Guernsey, 
where  the  expedition  was  broken  up.     Had  the  succour 
arrived  on  the  coast  a  fortnight  sooner — had  even  a 
few  English  frigates  appeared  off  Granville  during  the 
assault,  to  intimidate  the  Republicans,   and  encourage 
the  Royalists — the  town  would  have  been  taten,  the  ^ 
junction    of    the    English    troops    with    the   Royalists  1/8,  isi.*"' 
effected,  and  the  united  forces  might  have  reach^  the  ash'  '''* 
capital.^ 

But  slowness  in  preparation,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  time  in  war,  blasted  all  the  English  combinations  Roinou^ 
at  this  period,  and  caused  them  repeatedly  to  throw  away  ^f*^" 
the  faurest  chances  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  successfiil  ^•^y* 
issue  at  its  very  outset.  The  rulers  of  England  would 
do  weU  to  reflect  on  this  on  the  next  occasion  when  they 
are  involved  in  hostilities.  Previous  foresight  and  pre- 
paration, vigilance  and  punctuality  in  execution,  are  the 
soul  of  war,  and  generally  bring  early  and  decisive  success 
to  the  party  which  exerts  them.  Never  was  there  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  effect  with  the 
Continental  Royalists  than  on  this  occasion.  The  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Loire,  unaided  as  it  was  by  British 
succour,  was  doubtless  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  la  Vend^ ; 
and  yet  never  did  any  army  so  situated  achieve  such 
triumphs  as  it  did  before  its  fatal  termination.  Before  it 
fell,  that  host,  without  magazines  or  provisions,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  leagues  from  its  home,  and  surrounded 
by  three  hostile  armies,  marched  one  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  in  sixty  days,  took  twelve  cities,  gained  seven 
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CHAP,    battles,  killed  twenty  thonsand  of  the  Republicans,  and 

—  captured  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon — ^trophies  greater 

^793.     tiiau  ^QYQ  gained  by  the  rast  Allied  armies  in  Flanders 

during  the  whole  campaign.     Can  there  be  a  doubt,  then, 

that  if  ten  thousand  English  soldiers  had  joined  them  at 

1  Beach."  ^^*°^®'  they  would  have  borne  down  all  opposition, 

260.        '  and  marched  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  west,  to  Paris  1  ^ 

While  the  great  bulk  of  the  Vendean  forces  was  en- 
operati'onB  g^g^d  lu  tlus  peHlous  and  fatal  expedition,  Charette, 
of  charotte.  ^-^jj^  ^  jj^^  thousaud  mcu  who  adhered  to  his  standard, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier,  where 
the  Republicans  had  left  but  a  slender  garrison.  He 
immediately  began  fortifying  it  with  care,  with  the  design 
of  making  it  a  depot  for  his  sick,  wounded,  and  stores. 
From  this  place  of  security,  he  made  various  expeditions 
into  the  adjoining  province  during  the  winter  of  1793-4, 
with  various  success,  until  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Grand  Army  from  its  expedition  beyond  the  Loire. 
Meanwhile  the  atrocities  of  his  opponents  continued. 
Frequently  the  Republican  general  wrote  to  the  mayor  of 
a  village,  that  if  the  inhabitants  would  remain  they  should 
suflFer  no  violence,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  by  this 
deceitful  pledge  not  to  fly,  surrounded  it  with  soldiers, 
and  put  every  living  soul  to  death.  General  Thurreau 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
West,  and  he  found  himself  nominally  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  but  one-half  of  whom  alone  were  fit 
for  active  service,  the  remainder  being  sick,  wounded,  or 
exhausted  in  the  hospitals.  Thurreau  commenced  his 
operations  by  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier,  of 
which  he  easily  made  himself  master,  in  the  absence  of 
Charette.  He  there  found  d'Elb^e,  covered  with  wounds, 
who  had  been  removed  to  that  place  of  security  after  the 
battle  of  Chollet.  When  the  soldiers  entered  his  room, 
where  he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  they  exclaimed, 
—"Here  then  is  d'Elb^  at  last."— " Yes,'' he  replied, 
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"  here  is  your  greatest  enemy  :  if  I  had  been  able  to    chap. 
wield  a  sword  you  should  never  have  taken  Noirmoutier."      ^^^' 


He  underwent  a  long  interrogatory,  which  he  answered      ^793. 
with  equal  firmness  and  good  faith  ;  and  met  death  with 
unshaken  constancy  sitting  in  his  chair,  from  which  his 
wounds  disabled  him  from  rising.     His  last  words  were 
raised  to  save  an  innocent  man,  who  was  led  out  for 
execution  by  his  side.     The  officer  who  presided  at  the 
execution,  named,  after  d'Elbee  and  two  others  who  were 
placed  together,  "  Wieland  the  traitor,  who  sold  Noir- 
moutier  to  the  rebels.'^     D'Elbee,  instantly  summoning 
up  all  his  strength,  exclaimed, — "  No,  gentlemen !  W^ie- 
land  is  not  a  traitor !  he  never  aided  our  party,  and  you 
are  about  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man !''      But 
scarcely  were  the  generous  words  uttered,  when  the  order 
to  fire  was  given,  and  the  whole  four  fell  together.     His 
wife  was  next  day  executed  with  the  generous  hostess 
who  had  given  her  shelter  in  her  misfortunes  ;  they  both 
evinced  in  their  last  moments  the  same  courage  which 
had  been  displayed  by  the  murdered  general.     Numbers  4^^ 
of  other  Royalists  were  shot  at  the  same  time,  among  ^^'^^-J^- 
whom  were  the  two  young  sons  of  Maignan  de  TEcorce,  297,'  847! 
who  had  followed  their  father  to  battle  with  a  courage  26^ ""' 
beyond  their  years.^ 

Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  did  not  long  survive  his 
brave  comrade.     After  his  separation  from  the   army  Dei^ih  of 
at  the  rout  of  Mans,  he  took  refuge  in  the  forest  of  ^^^ 
V&ins,  near  the  Loire,  from  whence  he  made  frequent  j»i««i«»- 
incursions  upon  the  Republican  posts,  with  such  success 
that  his  little  party  daily  increased,  and  proved  a  source 
of  unceasing  disquietude  to  the  Republicans.     In  one  of 
his  incursions  he  made  prisoner  an  adjutant-general,  bear- 
ing an  order  to  proclaim  an  amnesty  to  the  peasants,  and 
massacre  them  after  they  submitted — a  discovery  which 
contributed  in  a  powerful  manner  to  perpetuate  the  war, 
by  taking  away  all  hope  from  the  vanquished.     He  fell  1794.   ' 
at  length,  the  victim  of  his  humanity  :  approaching  two 
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CHAP.    Republican  grenadiers  upon  whom  his  party  was  prepar- 

—  ing  to  fall,  he  ran  forward,  exclaiming,  "Surrender;  I 

^^^'*    give  you  quarter/'    Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when 

the  treacherous  wretches  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.    He 

u^J^-'s  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  twenty-one  years.     When  his  soldiers 

Lft«>ci»,406.  had  buried  him  where  he  fell,  they  exclaimed — "  Now 

178.' "'      the  Convention  may  indeed  say  that  la  Vend^  no  longer 

exists!''! 

The  Prince  de  Talmont  about  the  same  time  fell  a 

92 

Aiidth^      victim  to  Republican  revenge.     He  was  made  prisoner 
tIwI*    near  Laval,  and  after  being  led  about  in  triumph  from 
^iti^'of  ci*y  *^  city,  for  a  considerable  time,  was  executed  in  the 
it»^^^  court  of  his  own  chateau.     When  brought  before  his 
judges,  he  said,  "  Descended  from  the  la  Tr^mouilles,  the 
son  of  the  Lord  of  Laval,  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  serve 
the  King  ;  and  I  will  show  in  my  last  moments  that  I 
was  worthy  to  defend  the  throne.     Sixty-eight  combats 
with  the  Republicans  have  rendered  me  familiar  with 
death." — "  You  are  an  aristocrat,  and  I  am  a  patriot," 
said  the  judge.     "  Work  out  your  trade,"  replied  he ; 
"  I  have  performed  my  duty."     His  faithful  servant  was 
offered  his  life,  but  he  refused  to  survive  his  master,  and 
followed  him  to  the  scaffold.     The  execution  of  these 
gallant  chiefs  put  an  end  to  the  first  period  of  the  Ven- 
dean  war.     It  might  then  have  been  terminated,  had  the 
Republicans  made  a  humane  use  of  their  victory,  and 
sheathed  the  sword  of  conquest  after  it  had  destroyed  its 
enemies  in  the  field.      But  the  darkest  period  of  the 
tragedy  was  approaching,  and  in  the  rear  of  their  armies 
came  those  fiends  in  human  form,  who  exceeded  even  the 
atrocities  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  have  left  a  darker 
stain  on  French  history  than  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, or  the  tyranny  of  Nero  on  that  of  Rome.     Their 
atrocities  took  all  hope  from  the  vanquished:   and  in 
iL  262, 263.  dcspair  and  revenge  there  sprang  up  a  new  set  of  Chouan 
398.  *''*^'  bands,  who,  under  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  Tinteniac,  long 
maintained  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  western  provinces,^ 
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and  proved  more  hurtful  to  the  Republicans  than  all  the    chap. 
armies  of  Germany. 


Thurreau  was  the  first  who  commenced  against  the     ^^^^' 
Vendeans  a  systematic  war  of  extermination.     He  formed  Thurreau 
twelve  corps,  aptly  denominated  infernal  columns^  whose  ISen»i 
instructions  were  to  traverse  the  country  in  every  direc-  ^^™^' 
tion,  isolate  it  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  carry  off  or  destroy  all  the  grain  and  cattle, 
murder  all  the  inhabitants,  and  bum  down  all  the  houses. 
These  orders  were  too  faithfully  executed :  the  infernal 
columns  penetrated  the  country  in  every  direction  ;  men 
and  women   were  burned  alive ;    infants  tossed  from 
bayonet  to  bayonet.     Their  path  might  be  traced  by  the 
conflagration  of  villages,  their  progress  known  by  the 
corpses  of  the  inhabitants.     A  contemporary  Republican 
writer  has  left  this  character  of  their  exploits  :— "  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Vendeans  were  no  longer  regarded  as 
men ;  the  pregnant  woman,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  even 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  very  stones,  the  houses,  the 
soil  itself,  appeared  to  the  Republicans  enemies  worthy  of 
a  total  extermination.^'^*     But  from  this  atrocious  war- 1  Beauch. 
fare  arose  new  difficulties  to  the  invaders.     From  the  to^^^v. 
consequences  of  their  ravages,  provisions  failed  equally  to  ^^^• 

*  ''n  entre  dans  mes  projets,  et  oe  sont  lee  ordres  de  la  Ck>nyention  Rationale, 
d*eiileyer  toutes  lea  subsistances,  les  demies,  les  fourragee — ^tout,  en  un  mot, 
de  ce  maudit  pays :  de  livrer  aoz  flammes  tons  les  b&tiiuens,  d'en  exterminer 
tonB  les  habitaos;  car  ils  voudraient  encore  affiuner  les  pafcriotes,  aprds  les 
avoir  &it  p6rir  par  milliers.  Je  yais  ^  I'instant  t'en  £ure  paaser  I'ordre. 
Oppoee-toi  de  toutes  tes  forces  &  ce  que  la  Vendue  premie  ou  garde  un  seul 
grenidr,  liyre-les  aux  commissaires  du  d6partement  &  Nantes.  Je  te  donne 
Tordre  le  plus  precis,  le  plus  imp6ratif :  tu  m'en  garantis  dds  ce  moment  I'ex^- 
cution:  en  un  mot — ^ne  laissez  rien  dans  ce  pays  de  proscription;  que  les 
Bubeistances,  denr^es,  fourrages — ^tout^  absolument  tout^  se  transporte  & 
Nantes.** — Cabbieb  om  Genebal  Haxo,  28  Frimaire;  No.  12,  Bulletin  da  Tri- 
hwnal  RSvolwUownaire — Prods  de  Cabbieb. 

Nor  was  the  execution  of  these  orders  unworthy  of  their  conception.  They 
are  thus  described  by  an  eyewitness  on  the  trial  of  Carrier : — "  tTai  vu  br^Uer 
vifB  des  Jwmmes,  des  femmet,  des  vieiUardB  vnfirmes,  dans  leurs  maisons ;  j'ai  vu 
150  soldats  violer  des  femmee,  des  filles  de  14  &  15  ans,  les  massacrer  ensuite, 
et  Jeter  de  hayonmettes  en  bayownettes  de  tendree  efnfame  qui  6taient  ^  cot6  de 
leurs  mdres  ^tendues  but  le  carreau ;  c'6taient  les  h^ros  de  500  livres  qui  se 
livraient  ft  ces  atrocit69,  et  on  n'osait  encore  rien  dire.*' — DipositUm  de  Thomas 
—Procit  de  Cabbieb.    No.  12,  Nowfelle  Sirie. 
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CHAP,    them  as  to  their  enemies  :  and  the  Chouan  bands  were 

XII 

L_  swelled  by  multitudes  who  were  driven  to  despair  by  the 

^^^^     conflagration  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  massacre  of  their 
relations.     Strengthened  by  such  recruits,  the  unconquer- 
able Charette  maintained  the  contest,  and  often  took  a 
bloody  revenge  on  his  enemies.     Acquainted  with  every 
road  and  point  of  ambuscade  in  the  country,  capable  of 
enduring  the  extremities  of  hunger,  serene  in  danger, 
cheerful  in  misfortune,  aflFable  with  his  soldiers,  inex- 
haustible in  resources,  invincible  in  resolution,  he  display- 
ed in  that  guerilla  warfare  the  talents  of  a  consummate 
general.     In  vain  Thurreau  sent  against  him  General 
Haxo,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Republican  commanders :  his 
indefatigable  opponent  retreated  before  him  till  he  arrived 
at  a  favourable  place  for  the  attack,  and  then  turning  to 
his  men,  and  ordering  them  to  halt,  "  We  have  retired 
1  jom.  ▼.     f^  enough,^^  said  he :  "  now  is  the  time  to  show  the  Con- 
273!  ^ii   mention  that  la  Vend^  still  exists."     With  that  they 
g^74. 176.  precipitated  themselves  with  such  fury  upon  their  pur- 
369,371, "  suers,  that  the  column  was  broken,  and  put  to  flight,  and 
LMoch.414.  General  Haxo  himself  slain,  while  bravely  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  combat.^ 

While  Thurreau  was  pursuing  with  varied  success  the 
Executions  systcm  of  extermination  in  la  Vend^,  the  scafibld  was 
Lgi^*^  erected  at  Nantes,  and  those  infernal  executions  were 
commenced,  which  have  affixed  a  stain  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  unequalled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
A  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  formed  there  under  the 
direction  of  Carrier,  and  it  soon  outstripped  even  the 
rapid  progress  in  atrocity  of  Danton  and  Robespierre. 
"  Their  principle,''  says  the  Republican  historian,  "  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  ea  masse  all  the  pri- 
soners. At  their  command  was  formed  a  corps  called 
the  Legion  of  Marat,  composed  of  the  most  determined 
and  bloodthirsty  of  the  Revolutionists,  the  members  of 
which  were  entitled,  of  their  own  authority,  to  incarcerate 
any  person  whom  they  chose.      The  number  of  their 


Marat. 
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prisoners  was  soon  between   three  and  four  thousand,    chap. 
and  they  divided  among  themselves  all  their  property. 


Whenever  a  fresh  supply  of  captives  was  wanted,  the     ^793. 
alarm  was  spread  of  a  counter-revolution,  the  gSnSrcde 
beat,  the  cannon  planted;    and  this  was  immediately 
followed  by  innumerable  arrests.     Nor  were  they  long 
in  disposing  of  the  captives.     The  miserable  wretches 
were  either  slain  with  poniards  in  the  prisons,  or  carried 
out  in  a  vessel  and  drowned  by  wholesale  in  the  Loire. 
On  one  occasion,  a  hundred  '  fanatical  priests,^  as  they 
were  termed,  were  taken  out  together,  stripped  of  their 
clothes,  and  precipitated  into  the  waves.     The  same 
vessel  served  for  many  of  these  noyades;    and  the 
horror  expressed  by  many  of  the  citizens  for  that  mode 
of  execution,  formed  the  ground  for  fresh  arrests  and 
increased  murders.       Women  big  with  child,  children 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age,  were  thrown  together 
into  the  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which,   men,   armed 
with  sabres,  were  placed  to  cut  them  down,  if  the  waves 
should  throw  them  undrowned  on  the  shore.     The  citi- 
zens, with  loud  shrieks,  implored  the  lives  of  the  little 
innocents,  and  numbers  offered  to  adopt  them  as  their  Tribl^^y. 
own  ;  but,  though  a  few  were  granted  to  their  urgent  ^^  ^^^-^ 
entreaty,  the  greater  part  were  doomed  to  destruction,  ^^^^fjg 
Thus  were  consigned  to  the  grave  whole  generations  at  }f%f^ 
once  —  the  ornament  of  the  present,  the  hope  of  the  tL  ^i.  374. 
future.'"^*     So  immense  were  the  numbers  of  those  who  vTssft^ 
were  cut  oflf  by  the  guillotine  or  mowed  down  by  fusil- 

*  "Pour  en  reprteenter  les  tragiques  histoiree, 

Je  les  perns  dans  le  meurtre  &  Tenvi  triomphants, 

Rome  entidre  noyte  au  sang  de  ses  en&nts ; 

Les  uns  assassinte  dans  les  places  publiques, 

Les  autres  dans  le  sein  de  leurs  dieux  domestiques ; 

Le  mftchant  par  le  prix  au  crime  encouiag6» 

Le  man  par  sa  femme  en  son  lit  ^oig^ 

Le  flls  tout  dtfgouttant  du  meurtre  de  son  pdre, 

Et  sa  t6te  4  la  main  demandant  son  salaire; 

Sans  pouYoir  exprimer  par  tant  dliorribles  traits, 

Qu'  un  crayon  imparfidt  de  leur  sanglante  paix." 

Oitma,  Act  i  scene  S. 


and  mar- 
riages. 
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CHAP,  lades,  that  three  hundred  men  were  occupied  for  six 
_^_  weeks,  in  corering  with  earth  the  vast  multitude  of 
1793.  corpses  that  filled  the  trenches  which  had  been  cut 
in  the  Place  of  the  Department  at  Nantes  to  receive 
the  dead  bodies.  Ten  thousand  died  of  disease,  pesti- 
lence, and  horror,  in  the  prisons  of  that  department 
alone. 

On  one  occasion,  by  orders  of  Carrier,  twenty-three 
Carrier's  of  the  Royalists,  on  another  twenty-four,  were  guillotined 
te^r"  together,  without  any  trial.  The  executioner  remon- 
anS  mar-  gtratcd,  but  iu  vaiu.  Among  them  were  many  children 
of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  seven  women ;  the 
executioner  died  two  or  three  days  after  with  horror  at 
what  he  himself  had  done.  At  another  time,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  women,  incarcerated  as  suspected,  were 
drowned  together,  though  actively  engaged  in  making 
bandages  and  shirts  for  the  Republican  soldiers.  So 
great  was  the  multitude  of  captives  who  were  brought  in 
on  all  sides,  that  the  executioners,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany of  Marat,  declared  themselves  exhausted  with 
fatigue ;  and  a  new  method  of  disposing  of  them  was 
adopted,  borrowed  from  Nero,  but  an  improvement  on 
the  plan  of  that  tyrant.  A  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  victims,  for  the  most  part  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  crowded  together  in  a  boat,  with  a  con- 
cealed trapdoor  in  the  bottom,  which  was  conducted 
into  the  middle  of  the  Loire ;  at  a  signal  given,  the 
crew  leapt  into  another  boat,  the  bolts  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  shrieking  victims  sank  into  the  waves, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company  of  Marat,  who 
stood  on  the  banks  to  cut  down  any  who  approached 
the  shore.  This  was  what  Carrier  called  his  Repub- 
lican Baptisms.  The  Repvhlican  Marriages  were, 
if  possible,  a  still  greater  refinement  in  cruelty.  Two 
persons  of  difierent  sexes,  generally  an  old  man  and  an 
old  woman,  or  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  bereft  of 
every  species  of  dress,  were  bound  together,  and  after 
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being  left  in  torture  in  that  situation  for  half  an  hour,    chap. 

thrown  into  the  river.*     On  one  occasion,  one  of  these  L- 

victims   was    a  woman    who    had  just    come    out    of     ^^^^' 
travail :  hardly  was  she  delivered  of  the  infant  when 
she  was  stripped,  bound  to  a  man,  and,  after  an  hour's 
exposure  in  that  way,   despatched  by  strokes  of  the 
sabre.     It  was   ascertained,   by    authentic    documents, 
that  six  hundred  children  had,  on  one  occasion  alone, 
perished  by  the  inhuman  species  of  death  styled  the 
Republican  baptisms.     The  noyades  at   Nantes  alone 
amounted  to   twenty-five,  on   each  of  which  occasions 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  perished ; 
and  such  was  the  quantity  of  corpses  accumulated  in  the 
Loire,  that  the  water  of  that  river  was  infected  so  as  to 
render  a  public  ordinance  necessary,  forbidding  the  ^e 
of  it  by  the  inhabitants.     No  less  than  eighteen  thousand  28i,  m  ' 
perished,  in  these  ways,  or  by  the  guillotine,  in  Nantes  Uc.^i. 
alone,  during  the  administration  of  Carrier  ;t  and  the  tw.I^W 
mariners,  when  they  heaved  their  anchors,  frequently  p^^om- 
brought  up  boats  charged  with  corpses.     Birds  of  prey  "^'"338^' 
flocked  to  the  shores,  and  fed  on  human  flesh :  while  g?l^-  Jl 

_  ,  ,  Tnb.  Rey. 

the  very  fish  became  so  poisonous,  as  to  mduce  an  order  Pwcea  de 
of  the  municipality  of  Nantes,  prohibiting  them  to  be  34,37[74/ 
taken  by  the  fishermen.^ 

The  scenes  in  the  prisons  which  preceded  these  horrid 
executions  exceeded  all  that  romance  has  figured  of  the 

*  "  Quid  memorem  infandas  csedes  I  quid  facta  tyranni 
Effera  !  Dii  capiti  ipsius  generique  reservent ! 
Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  viyis, 
Componens  manibusque  manus  atque  oribus  ora, 
Tormenti  genus,  et  sanie  taboque  fluentes 
Complexu  in  miaero,  long&  sic  morte  necabat." 

jSneid,  viiL  483. 
"  Non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  Bint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  yot,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas. 
Omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina  possim/' 

lUd,  vi.  625. 
t  "  18,000  hommes  araient  p^  par  la  guiUotine,  et  10,000  6taient  incar- 
c6rte  dans  Tentrepdt;  et  c'^tait  Carrier  qui  commandait  toutes  ces  atrocity 
—  D^pontion  (f  Altaboohb,  AdrndmstrcUeur  da  Department  du  Ccmtol ;  BvlUtin 
duTHb.RSv.    No.  19,  p.  74. 
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CHAP,    terrible.    Many  women  died  of  terror  the  moment  a  man 

!»-  entered  their  cells,  conceiving  that  they  were  about  to  be 

^^^-     led  out  to  the  noyades ;  the  floors  were  covered  with  the 
Dreadfiii     bodies  of  their  infants,  numbers  of  whom  were  yet  quiTer- 
tha  priBons.  ing  in  the  agonies  of  death.    On  one  occasion,  the  inspec- 
tor entered  the  prison  to  seek  for  a  child,  where  the  evening 
before  he  had  left  above  three  hundred  infants;  they  were 
all  gone  in  the  morning,  having  been  drowned  the  pre- 
ceding night.     To  every  representation  of  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  these  innocent  victims.  Carrier  answered,  "They 
are  all  vipers ;  let  them  be  stifled.^'    Three  hundred  young 
women  of  Nantes  were  drowned  by  him  in  one  night ;  so 
far  from  having  had  any  share  in  political  discussions,  they 
were  of  the  unfortunate  class  who  live  by  the  pleasures  of 
others.   Several  hundred  persons  were  thrown  every  night, 
for  some  months,  into  the  river:  their  shrieks  at  being  led 
out  of  the  entrep6t  on  board  the  barks  wakened  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  froze  every  heart  with  horror. 
Early  in  the  noyades,  Lamberty,  at  a  party  at  Carrier's, 
pointing  to  the  Loire,  said,  "It  has  already  passed  two 
thousand  eight  hundred.*'    "Yes,''  replied  Carrier,  "they 
1  Toui.  y.    are  in  the  national  bath."     Fouch^  boasted  that  he  had 
Lai^.394,  despatched  nine  thousand  in  other  quarters  on  the  same 
^"m**   river.     From  Saumur  to  Nantes,  a  distance  of  sixty 
Sii^om-^'  Dules,  the  Loire  was  for  several  weeks  red  with  human 
£  rIv^u^*  blood ;   the  ensanguined  stream,  far  at  sea,  divided  the 
tion,vi.  337,  blue  waves  of  the  deep.^  *  The  multitude  of  corpses  it  bore 
tMiibriand)'  to  the  oceau  was  so  prodigious,  that  the  adjacent  coast 
i.  Pz«f.  45^  was  strewed  with  them ;  and  a  violent  west  wind  and  high 
tide  having  brought  part  of  them  back  to  Nantes,  followed 


-"SediUoB 


Magna  premit  strages;  peragunique  cadavera  partem 
Csedis ;  viTa  grayes  elidunt  corpora  tnmcL 
Intrepidus  tanti  aedit  securus  ab  alto 
Spectator  sceleris;  miseri  tot  millia  Tulgi 
Non  piguit  jussisse  mori    Congeata  recepit 
Omnia  Tyrrhenus  Syllana  cadavera  goiges. 
In  fluvium  primi  cecid^re,  in  corpora  summi 
(Prsecipitee  hsesdre  rates,  et  strage  cruentA 
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by  a  train  of  sharks  and  marine  animals  of  prey,  attracted    chap. 
bj  80  prodigious  an  accumulation  of  human  bodies,  they     ^^' 
were  thrown  ashore  in  vast  numbers.     Fifteen  thousand     ^^sa. 
persons  perished  there  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
or  of  diseases  in  prison,  in  one  month ;    the  total  victims 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  at  that  place  exceeded  thirty 
thousand. 

The  spectacles  of  horror  which  ensued  when  the  reflu- 
ence  of  the  tide  and  the  force  of  the  west  wind  brought  Soenae'of 
the  corpses  in  numbers  back  to  Nantes,  were  of  the  most  i^eri^ 
appalling  description.     Crowds  of  the  peasants  hastened  u^^^ 
from  the  adjoining  country,  in  the  pious  hope  of  recover-  ^"*- 
ing  the  body   of  a    dear  and  lost  relative  from  the 
waves,  and  giving  it  a  decent  sepulture ;    but  though 
they  in  some  instances  were  successful,  yet  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and  often  after  a  severe  contest 
with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.     Enormous  eels,  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  long,  fierce  sharks  and  other  marine  animals 
of  prey,  followed  the  blood-stained  waves,  and  contended 
with   vultures   and  ospreys,   which   were   watching  for 
their  prey  on  the  shore,  for  the  mangled  corpses  with 
which  they  were  charged.     Indescribable  were  the  scenes 
of  tenderness  which  these  piteous  remains  brought  to 
light.     Children  were  found  with  their  lips  affixed  to 
those  of  their    dead  mothers,   locked  in  so  close  an 
embrace,  that  even  the  struggles  of  drowning  and  the 
long-continued  action  of  the  waves  had  been  unable^to  *  Pi^i^m- 
separate  them.     Mothers  with  their  infants  yet  at  the  times  de  k 
breast  were  found  floating  together  in  the  deep.^    Often  a  Yi.387!8SS! 
voracious  fish  had  eaten  out  the  entrails  of  the  young  in- 

Interruptufl  aquse,)  fluzit  prior  amnia  in  sequor ; 
Ad  molem  stetit  unda  sequens.    Jam  sanguinis  alti 
Via  sibi  fecit  iter;  campumqne  effusa  per  omnem, 
Prsecipitique  mens  Tiberina  in  flumina  rivo, 
Hssrentes  adjuvit  aquas ;  nee  jam  alyeus  amnem 
Nee  retinent  rips ;  redditque  cadayera  campo; 
Tandem  Tyrrhenas  viz  eluctatus  in  undas. 
Sanguine  coeruleum  torrenti  dividit  SBquor." 

LuoAH,  PhariaUct,  il  204—220. 
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CHAP,    fant  without  being  able  to  tear  it  from  its  mother's  em- 
braces ;  and  the  dead  remains,  yet  locked  in  each  other's 


1793.     arms,  were  disputed  fiercely  by  a  shark  and  a  Yulture,  alike 
striving  for  the  tender  spoil. 

The  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  of  la  Vendue,  met 
Countgi  of  death  in  general  with  the  most  heroic  courage ;    they 
in^tSn^S  perished  boldly  avowing  their  opinions,  and  exclaiming, 
momenta,     u  yiye  k  Roi  I  Nous  allous  cu  Paradis."     Innumerable 
instances  of  heroism  occurred,  especially  among  the  female 
sufferers.      Madame   de  Jourdain   was  led  out  to  be 
drowned,  with  her  three  daughters  ;    a  soldier  wished  to 
save  the  youngest,  who  was  very  beautiful ;   she  threw 
herself  into  the  water  to  share  the  fate  of  her  mother,  but, 
falling  on  a  heap  of  dead,  could  not  sink.     "  Push  me 
in,"  she  exclaimed:  "the  water  is  not  deep  enough \"  and 
sunk  beneath  his  thrust.     Mademoiselle  Cuissard,  aged 
sixteen,  of  still  greater  beauty,  excited  the  most  vehement 
admiration  in  a  young  officer  of  hussars,  who  spent  three 
hours  at  her  feet  entreating  her  to  allow  him  to  save  her; 
but  as  he  could  not  undertake  to  free  an  aged  parent,  the 
^^^;     partner  of  her  captivity,  she  refused  life,  and  threw  her- 
self into  the  Loire  along  with  her  mother.^ 

Agatha  Larochejaquelein  escaped  in  the  most  extraor- 

Adventaree  diuary  manner.     She  had  left  an  asylum,  in  a  cottage  at 

u^^    Brittany,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  deceitfid  amnesties 

jaqueiein.    which  thc  RepubUcaus  published  to  lure  their  victims  from 

their  places  of  concealment,  and  was  seized  and  brought 

before  Lamberty,  one  of  the  ferocious  satellites  of  Carrier. 

Her  beauty  excited  his  admiration.     "  Are  you  afraid, 

brigand  ? ''  said  he.      "  No,  general,"  replied  the  worthy 

inheritrix  of  her  name. — "  When  you  feel  fear,"  said  he, 

"  send  for  Lamberty."     When  brought  to  the  entrepot, 

seeing  death  approaching,  she  recollected  his  words,  and 

sent  for  the  general.     He  took  her  out  alone  at  night  into 

a  little  boat  on  the  Loire,  with  a  concealed  trap,  which 

Carrier  had  given  him  for  his  private  murders,  and  wished 

to  sacrifice  her  to  his  desires  :  she  resisted,  upon  which  he 
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threatened  to  drown  her ;  but  she,  anticipating  him,  flew    chap. 

to  the  side  to  throw  herself  into  the  river.     The  Repub-  1— 

lican  was  softened  :  "  You  are  a  brave  girl,'*  said  he ;  "  I  ^7^^- 
will  save  you.'^  In  efifect,  he  left  her  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  among  some  bushes  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  where  she  lay  for  eight  days  and  nights,  a 
witness  to  the  constant  nocturnal  massacres  of  her  fellow- 
prisoners.  At  length  she  was  taken  from  her  place  of 
concealment,  and  secreted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Sullivan,  who  resolved  to  save  her,  from  horror  at  a 
murder  which  he  had  committed  on  his  own  brother, 
whom  he  had  denounced  as  a  Vendean  to  the  Republican 
authorities.  The  intelligence,  however,  of  his  humanity 
got  wind,  and  Lamberty  was  accused  some  time  after- 
wards of  having  saved  some  women  from  the  noyades. 
To  prevent  the  evidence  of  this  in  Agatha's  case,  she  was 
seized  by  a  friend  of  Lamberty  of  the  name  of  Robin, 
who  carried  her  into  a  boat,  where  he  was  proceeding  to 
poniard  her,  in  order  to  extinguish  any  trace  of  the  former 
having  facilitated  her  escape,  when  her  beauty  again 
subdued  the  ruthless  murderer.  She  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  save  her  life.  She  was  again 
arrested,  however,  in  the  place  where  he  had  concealed 
her,  and  would  certainly  have  been  guillotined,  had  not 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  suspended  the  executions,  and  394-396.' 
ultimately  restored  her  to  liberty.^ 

The  fate  of  Madame  de  Bonchamp  was  not  less 
remarkable.  After  the  rout  at  Mans,  she  lived,  like  all  And  Ma- 
the  other  wives  of  the  officers  and  generals,  on  the  ^ndi^p. 
charity  of  the  peasants  in  Brittany,  whose  courage  and 
devotion  no  misfortunes  could  diminish.  They  at  once 
told  their  names  and  connexions ;  the  faithM  people 
received  them  with  tears  of  joy,  and  not  only  concealed 
them  in  their  dwellings,  but  stinted  themselves  in  their 
meals  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  For  several  days, 
when  the  pursuit  was  hottest,  she  was  concealed,  with  her 
infant  child,  in  the  thick  foliage  of  an  oak-tree,  at  the 
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CHAP,    foot  of  which  the  Republican  soldiers  were  frequently 

—  passing  :  a  cough  or  a  cry  from  the  infant  would  have 

^^^^-     betrayed  them  both,  but  the  little  creature,  though  suf- 
fering under  a  painful  malady,  never  uttered  a  groan  ; 
and  both  mother  and  child  frequently  slept  in  peace  for 
hours,  when  the  bayonets  of  their  pursuers  were  visible 
through  the  openings  of  the  leaves.     At  night,  when  the 
enemy  were  asleep,  the  young  children  of  the  cottagers 
brought  them  provisions  ;    and  occasionally  some  old 
soldiers  of  her  husband's  army  hazarded  their  lives   to 
render  them  assistance.     She  was  at  length  arrested,  and 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Nantes; 
the  recollection  of  the  five  thousand  captives,  whose  lives 
the  dying  hero  had  saved,  could  not  save  his  widow  from 
a  unanimous  condemnation.      The  atrocious  cruelty  of 
this  proceeding,  however,  excited  so  much  commiseration 
among  the  numerous  survivors  who  had  been  saved  by 
his  clemency,  that  the  vehemence  of  their  remonstrances 
obtained  a  respite  from  the  judges ;  during  which  the 
peasants  who  had  protected  her  little  girl  sent  her  to  the 
prison,  and  the  mother  had  the  delight  of  hearing  her 
child  pray  every  night  and  morning  at  her  bedside,  for 
her  health  and  deliverance.     At  length,  after  a  long  cap- 
tivity, she  obtained  her  liberation.    Her  daughter  was  in- 
trusted with  presenting  the  petition  to  the  court ;  and 
even  the  indues  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  could  not 
87.         '  withstand  the  touching  appeal  made  to  them  by  the 
little  child  in  behalf  of  its  captive  parent.^* 

"  The  poor  people,''  says  Larochejaquelein,  "  in  Nantes, 
cruitjof  were  exceedingly  kind,  and  did  their  utmost  to  save  the 
^opWerB  victims  of  the  Revolution ;  all  the  rich  merchants  also 
inthetowns.  ^q^q  humauc — for  though  they  had  at  first  supported  the 

*  A  singular  incident  attended  the  presenting  of  this  petition.  The  little 
girl,  who  was  only  six  years  old,  went  up  to  the  judges,  and  presented  the 
paper,  saying,  "  Citizens,  I  am  oome  to  ask  the  pardon  of  mamma."  Casting 
their  eyes  on  the  paper,  they  beheld  the  name  of  Bonchamp,  and  one  of  them, 
addressing  her,  said  he  would  give  her  the  pardon  if  she  would  sing  one  of  her 
best  songs»  as  he  knew  she  had  a  roioe  which  charmed  all  the  inmates  of  the 
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ReYolution,  yet  they  were  soon  shocked  by  its  crimes,    chap. 

and,   in  consequence,   were  persecuted  as  well  as  the  1— 

Royalists ;  one  hundred  and  nine  of  them  were  sent  up  to     ^798. 
Paris  for  trial,  and  only  saved  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
The  ferocious  class  who  lent  their  aid  to  the  massacres 
and  the  not/odes,  was  composed  of  the  little  shopkeepers 
and  more  opulent  of  the  artisans^  many  of  whom  came 
from  other  towns  besides  Nantes.'*   Words  of  vast  political 
importance,  as  designating  the  class  in  which  revolutionary   ^^ 
fervour  is  ever  most  violent,  and  by  whidi  its  principal  39i,  392. 
atrocities  are  committed.^ 

But  if  humanity  has  cause  to  blush  for  the  atrocious 
cruelty  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns  of  Brittany,  it  may  Heroic  ie- 
dwell  with  unalloyed  delight  on  the  generous  hospitality  ^^^^1^ 
of  the  peasants  in  the  country.  The  experience  they  had  p***^*^ 
acquired  in  concealing  the  priests,  and  the  young  men 
required  for  the  conscription,  rendered  them  exceedingly 
expert  at  eluding  the  search  of  their  enemies.  Numbers 
were  shot  for  giving  an  asylum  to  the  Vendeans ;  but 
nothing  could  check  their  courageous  humanity.  Men, 
women,  and  children  alike  displayed  unbounded  good- 
ness, and  inexhaustible  resources.  A  poor  girl,  deaf  and 
dumb,  had  been  made  to  comprehend  the  dangers  of  the 
Royalists,  and  incessantly  warned  them  by  signs  when 
their  enemies  were  approaching.  Neither  menaces  of 
death,  nor  offers  of  gold,  could  shake  the  fidelity  of  the 
youngest  children.  The  dogs  even  had  contracted  an 
aversion  to  the  Republicans,  who  always  used  them 
harshly ;  they  barked  invariably  at  their  approach,  and 
were  thus  the  means  of  saving  great  numbers.     On  the 

prison.     Upon  this  she  sang  with  a  loud  voice  the  words  she  had  heard  from 
sixty  thousand  men  on  the  field  of  battle, — 
"  Vive,  vive  le  Roi  1 
A  has  la  B^publique  ! " 
Had  she  been  a  little  older,  these  words  would  have  condemned  both  herself 
and  her  mother ;  but  the  simplicity  with  which  they  were  uttered  disarmed 
their  wrath  :  they  smiled,  and  after  some  observations  on  the  detestable  educa- 
tion which  these  fietnatical  Royalists  gave  to  their  children,  dismissed  her  with    Bonch.  87.  - 
the  pardon  she  desired.^ 
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CHAP,    other  hind,  they  nerer  uttered  a  sound  when  the  Royalist 

'—  fugitives  were  to  be  seen,  taught  by  the  peasants,  or 

1793.     influenced  by  their  own  feelings  towards  those  who  they 
saw  were  friends,  to  do  nothing  that  coidd  betray  them. 
There  was  not  a  cottage  in  the  whole  country  where  a 
fugitive   might   not   present  himself  at  any  hour  with 
1  LarorfL     V^^^^  security  ;  if  they  could  not  conceal  them,  they  gave 
350, 361.     them  food  and  guided  them  on  their  road.     For  none  of 
267,"26*8."'  these  perilous  services  would  they  accept  any  reward : 
they  were  even  seriously  ofiended  if  any  was  offered.^ 
On  reviewing  the  history  of  this  war,  nothing  is  so 
Refleciions  remarkable  as  the  prodigious  victories  gained  by  the 
taiordi^  peasants  in   so   sequestered   a   district,   and    the    near 
Srv^**'  approach    they  made   to   the    re-establishment    of  the 
^®^-        monarchy,  contrasted  with  the  feeble  eflbrts  and  compara- 
tively bloodless  actions  of  the  great  military  powers  which 
combated  on  the  frontier.    Without  the  aid  of  fortresses, 
undisciplined    and   inexperienced,   destitute  of  cavsdry, 
artillery,  and  military  stores,  without  either  magazines  or 
money,  they  did  more  towards  the   overthrow  of  the 
Revolution  than  all  the  vast  armies  which  Europe  had 
assembled  for  its  destruction.     While  the  victories  of  the 
Allies  or  the  Republicans  were  never  attended  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  men  to  their 
opponents,  and  seldom  led  to  any  other  result  than  the 
overrunning  of  a  province,  or  the  reduction  of  a  fortress, 
the  triumphs  of  the  Vendeans  dissipated  whole  armies^ 
were  signalised  often  by  the  loss  of  ten  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  to  the  Republicans,   made  them  masters  of 
vast  parks  of  artillery,  and,  but  for  the  inability  of  the 
chiefs  to  keep  the  peasants  to  their  colours  after  any 
great  success,  would,  by  the  admission  of  the  Republicans 
themselves,  have  re-established  the  throne.     We  pass  at 
once  in  the  same  year,  from  the  battles  of  Famars  and 
Kayserslautem,  to  triumphs  equal  to  those  of  Marengo 
«joni.vi.    ^^d  Hohenlinden.2     Such  were  the  astonishing  results  of 
*^-  the  enthusiastic  valour  which  the  strong  feelings  of  reli- 
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gion  and  loyalty  produced  in  this  gallant  people ;  such    chap. 
the  magnitude  of  the  achievements,  when,  instead  of  cold 


calculation,  vehement  passion  and  devoted  patriotism  were      ^^^*' 
brought  into  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  termination  of  this 
contest,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  eflforts  of  the  peasantry,  And  the 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  inability  of  mere  valour,  S^du- 
unaided  by  discipline,  experience,  and  military  resources,  "^"* 
to  contend  permanently  with  a  regular  government.  No 
future  insurrection  can  be  expected  to  display  greater 
bravery,  none  to  be  animated  with  a  stronger  spirit,  none 
to  gain  more  glorious  successes,  than  that  of  la  Vend^. 
Yet  all  was  unavailing.  This  great  example  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  in  calculating  on  the  probable 
results  of  popular  enthusiasm,  when  opposed  to  the 
systematic  efforts  of  discipline  and  organisation.  It  was 
the  want  of  these,  joined  to  the  culpable  supineness  of  the 
English  government,  in  so  long  postponing  an  expedition 
which  might  have  given  them  lasting  success,  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  Vendeans.  Had  they  possessed  two  or  three 
fortified  towns,  they  might  have  repaired,  under  the  shelter 
of  these,  all  their  disasters ;  had  they  been  masters  of  a 
regular  army,  they  might  have  improved  their  victories 
into  lasting  conquests.  The  want  of  these  two  things 
rendered  their  triumphs  unproductive  of  real  advantages, 
and  their  defeats  the  forerunner  of  irreparable  ruin.  The 
war,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  Tyrol  and  Spain, 
demonstrated  the  same  truth ;  while  the  durable  successes 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Russian  campaigns  have  showed 
the  vast  results  which  arise  from  engrafting  the  vigour 
of  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  steady  courage  of  regular 
forces.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not 
that  popular  feeling  can  effect  no  lasting  achievement, 
and  that  every  thing  in  war  depends  on  military  organi- 
sation, but  that  it  is  the  combination  of  the  two  which  is 
requisite  to  permanent  success.  In  1 793,  the  discipline 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  Rhine  could  effect  nothing, 
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CHAP,  because  it  was  not  animated  by  a  yehement  spirit ;  while 
the  enthusiasm  of  la  Vendue  withered,  because  it  was 
unsupported  by  regular  organisation.  In  1812,  the 
Russians  combined  both  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  tenfold  greater,  and  the  campaign  of  Moscow  was 
the  consequence. 

But  though  la  Vendue  fell,  her  blood  was  not  shed  in 
vendeali  valu.  The  sword  of  the  conqueror  subdues  the  bodies, 
^!^i^^tL  but  it  is  often  the  heroism  of  the  vanquished  which  subju- 
i^brt*Fu.  g^tes  the  minds  of  men,  and  achieves  enduring  conquests, 
hgion.  Tj^g  throne  of  Caesar  has  passed  away,  but  the  blood  of 
the  Christian  martyrs  cemented  a  fabric  of  eternal  dura- 
tion ;  the  tyranny  of  Mary  for  a  time  crushed  the  reU- 
gious  freedom  of  England,  but  Latimer  and  Ridley 
lighted  a  fire  which  will  never  be  extinguished.  From 
the  ashes  of  la  Vend^  has  sprung  the  spirit  which  hurled 
Napoleon  from  his  throne,  and  is  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  moral  world.  It  first  put  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion openly  and  irrevocably  at  war  with  that  of  religion ; 
the  friends  of  real  freedom  may  thank  it  for  permanently 
enlisting  on  their  side  a  power  which  will  never  be  subdued. 
From  the  atrocious  severities  of  the  infidel  Republicans 
in  this  devoted  province,  has  arisen  the  profound  hatred 
of  all  the  believers  in  the  Christian  faith  at  their  rule, 
and  the  stubborn  spirit  which  was  every  where  roused  to 
resist  it.  The  desolation  of  the  Bocage  was  avenged 
by  the  carnage  of  Spain ;  the  horrors  of  the  Loire 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  passage  of  the  Berezina. 
Periods  of  suffering  are  in  the  end  seldom  lost,  either  to 
the  cause  of  truth  or  the  moral  discipline  of  nations  ;  it 
is  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  which  spreads  the  fatal 
corruption.  Christianity  withered  under  the  titled  hier- 
archy, but  she  shone  forth  in  spotless  purity  amid  the 
revolutionary  agonies  of  France ;  and  that  celestial  origin 
which  had  been  obscured  by  the  splendour  of  a  prosperous, 
was'  revealed  in  the  virtues  of  a  suffering  age. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

NoTB  A,  p.  317. 
TESTAMENT  DE  LOUIS  XVI. 

An  nom  de  la  trds^ainte  trmite--da  Pdre,  du  FilSi  et  du  Saint-Esprit.  Aujourdliiu, 
vingtrcinquidme  jour  de  d^cembre  1792,  moi,  Louis  XYL  de  nom,  Boi  de  France, 
6t^t  depuis  plus  de  quatre  mois  enferm6  ayec  ma  fiunille  dans  la  tour  du  Temple 
ik  Paris,  par  ceux  qui  6taient  mes  stgetSy  et  priy6  de  toutes  communications  quel- 
oonquesy  m6me  depuis  le  10  du  oourant>  ayec  ma  fiunille;  de  plus  impliqu6  dans 
un  procte  dont  11  est  impossible  de  pr6yoir  Tissue,  &  cause  des  passions  des  hommes, 
et  dont  on  ne  trouye  aucim  pi^tezte  ni  moyen  dans  aucune  loi  ezistante — ^n'ayant  que 
Dieu  pour  t&noin  de  mes  penstes,  et  auquel  je  puisse  m'adresser. 

Je  declare  id  en  sa  presence  mes  demidres  yolont^. — Je  laisse  mon  &me  &  Dieu, 
mon  cr^ateur :  je  le  prie  de  la  receyoir  dans  sa  mis6ricorde,  de  ne  pas  la  juger  d'aprds 
ses  m6rites,  mais  par  ceux  de  notre  Seigneur  J^sus-Christ,  qui  s'est  offert  en  sacrifice 
A  Dieu  son  Pdre,  pour  nous  autres  hommee,  quelqu'endurcis  que  nous  fussions,  et 
moi  le  premier. 

Je  meurs  dans  Tunion  de  notre  sainte-mdre  T^lise  catholique,  apostolique,  et 
BomaJne,  qui  tient  ses  pouyoirs  par  une  succession  non  interrompue  de  Saint-Pierre, 
auquel  J^sus-Christ  les  ayait  confil^s :  je  croie  fermement,  et  je  confesse  tout  ce  qui 
est  contenue  dans  le  symbole  et  les  commandemens  de  Dieu  et  de  I'^lise,  les 
sacremens  et  les  mystdres  que  I'^glise  catholique  enseigne  et  a  totgours  enseign^s;  je 
n'ai  jamais  pr^tendu  me  rendre  juge  dans  les  difi<&rentee  manidres  d'expliquer  les 
dogmes  qui  d^chirent  T^lise  de  J6sus-0hrist:  mais  je  m'en  suis  rapport^  et  m'en 
rapporterai  toujours,  si  Dieu  m'accorde  la  yie,  aux  decisions  que  les  supMeurs  eccl6- 
siastiques  unis  &  la  sainte  ^lise  catholique  donnent  et  donneront  confoim^ment  i, 
la  discipline  de  T^lise,  suiyie  depuis  J6sus-Christ 

Je  plains  de  tout  mon  coeur  noe  frdres  qui  peuyent  6tre  dans  I'eireur ;  mais  je  ne 
pretends  pas  les  juger,  et  je  ne  les  aime  pas  moins  tous  en  J^sus-Christ,  suiyant  oe 
que  la  charity  Chr6tienne  nous  enseigne :  et  je  prie  Dieu  de  me  pardonner  tous  mee 
p^chfe ;  j*ai  cherch6  k  les  reoonnattre  scrupuleusement,  k  les  d^tester,  et  &  mlnmiilier 
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en  sa  presence.  Ne  pouvant  me  servir  du  ministdre  d'un  prfttre  catholiqne,  je  prie 
Dieu  de  recevoir  la  confeeaion  que  je  lui  en  ai  £aite,  et  sur  tout,  le  repentir  profond 
que  j'ai  d'avoir  mis  mon  nom  (quoique  cela  fdt  centre  ma  volenti)  &  des  actee  qui 
peuvent  6tre  contraires  ft  la  discipline  et  &  la  croyanoe  de  T^lise  catholique,  i 
laquelle  je  suis  toujours  sincdrement  uni  de  coeur.  Je  prie  Dieu  de  recevoir  la  ferme 
rfeolution  od  je  suis,  s'il  m'accorde  la  vie,  de  me  servir  aussitdt  que  je  pourrai  du 
ministdre  d'un  prdtre  catholique,  pour  m'accuser  de  tons  mes  p6ch66  et  recevoj  le 
sacrement  de  penitence. 

Je  prie  tons  ceux  que  je  pourrais  avoir  offens^  par  inadvertance,  (car  je  ne  me 
rappeUe  pas  d'avoir  fait  sciemment  aucune  offense  ft  personne,)  ou  ceux  ft  qui 
j'aurais  pu  avoir  donn6  de  mauvais  exemples  ou  des  scandales,  de  me  pardonner  le 
mal  qu'ils  croyent  que  je  peuz  leur  avoir  fait. 

Je  prie  tons  ceux  qui  ont  de  la  chants,  d*umr  leurs  pridres  aux  miennes,  poor 
obtenir  le  pardon  de  mes  p^h^s. 

Je  pardonne  de  tout  mon  cceur  ft  ceux  qui  se  sent  &its  mes  ennemis,  sans  que  je 
leur  en  aie  donn6  aucun  sig'et;  et  je  prie  Dieu  de  leur  pardonner,  de  m£me  que 
ceux  qui,  par  un  faux  zdle  mal  entendu,  m'ont  fait  beaucoup  de  maL 

Je  recommande  ft  Dieu  ma  femme  et  mes  enfans,  ma  soeur,  mes  tantes,  mes  fir^rea^ 
et  tous  ceux  qui  me  sont  attaches  par  les  liens  du  sang,  ou  par  quelqu'autre  mamere 
que  ce  puisse  hire ;  je  prie  Dieu  particulidrement  de  jeter  des  yeux  de  mis^corde 
sur  ma  femme,  mes  enfia.ns,  et  ma  soeur,  qui  soufiBrent  depuis  long-tems  avec  moi,— 
de  les  soutenir  par  sa  grftce,  s'ils  viennent  ft  me  perdre,  et  tant  qu'ils  resteront  dans 
ce  monde  p^rissable. 

Je  recommande  mes  enfans  ft  ma  femme ;  je  n*ai  jamais  dout^  de  sa  tendresee 
matemelle  pour  eux ;  je  lui  recommande  sur  tout  d'en  &aie  de  bons  Chr^tieiis  et 
dlionndtes  hommes,  de  ne  leur  &ire  regarder  les  grandeurs  de  ce  monde^n  (s'ils 
sont  condamn^s  ft  les  ^prouver)  que  comme  des  bions  dangereux  et  pirissables,  et 
de  toumer  leurs  regards  vers  la  seule  gloire  solide  et  durable  de  r6temit&  Je  prie 
ma  soeur  de  vouloir  bien  continuer  sa  tendresse  ft  mes  en&ns,  et  de  leur  tenir  lieu 
de  mdre,  s'ils  avaient  le  malheur  de  .perdre  la  leur. 

Je  prie  ma  femme  de  me  pardonner  tous  les  maux  qu'elle  soufi&e  pour  moi,  et 
les  chagrins  que  je  pourrais  lui  avoir  donn6s  dans  le  cours  de  notre  union,  comme 
elle  pent  6tre  stire  que  je  ne  garde  rien  contre  elle,  si  elle  croyait  avoir  quelque 
chose  ft  se  reprocher. 

Je  recommande  bien  vivement  ft  mes  enfiBms  aprda  ce  qu'ils  doivent  ft  Dieu,  qui 
doit  marcher  avant  tout,  de  restor  toujours  unisentre  eux,  soumis  et  obiisBans  ft  leur 
mdre,  et  reconnaissans  de  tous  les  soins  qu'eUe  se  donne  pour  eux  et  en  m&noiie  de 
moi    Je  les  prie  de  regarder  ma  scour  comme  une  seconde  mdre. 

Je  recommande  mon  fils,  s'il  avait  le  malheur  de  devenir  roi,  de  songer  qu'il  se 
doit  tout  entier  au  bonheur  de  ses  concitoyens ;  qu'il  doit  oublier  toutes  haines  efc 
tous  ressentimens,  et  nomm6ment  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  aux  malheurs  et  anx 
chagrins  que  j'6prouve ;  qu'il  ne  peut  fiure  le  bonheur  des  peuples  qu'en  r^nant 
Buivant  les  loix ;  mais,  en  m6me  temps,  qu'un  roi  ne  peut  se  fisdre  respecter,  et  fiiire 
le  bien  qui  est  dans  son  coeur,  qu'autant  qu'il  a  I'autorit^  n6ce8saire,  et  qu'autre- 
ment,  6tant  li6  dans  ses  operations,  et  n'inspirant  point  de  respect,  il  est  plus 
nmsible  qu'utile. 

Je  recommande  ft  mon  fils  d'avoir  soin  de  toutes  les  personnes  qui  m'dtaient 
attach6e6,  autant  que  les  circonstanoes  oi!l  11  se  trouvera  lui  en  donneront  les 
facult^s :  de  songer  que  c'est  une  dette  sacr6e  que  j'ai  oontractee  envers  les  en&ns 
ou  les  parens  de  ceux  qui  ont  p6ri  pour  moi,  et  ensuite  de  ceux  qui  sont  malheu- 
reux  pour  moL  Je  sais  qu'il  y  a  plusieurs  personnes  de  celles  qui  m'6taient 
attach  6e8,  qui  ne  se  sont  pas  conduites  envers  moi  comme  elles  le  devaient,  et  qui 
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ont  mdme  montr6  de  ringratitude ;  mais  je  leur  pardozme,  (souvent^  dans  leB  momens 
de  trouble  et  d'efferveecenoe,  on  n'est  pas  le  mattre  de  soi,)  et  je  prie  mon  file,  s'il  en 
trouye  I'occasion,  de  ne  songer  qu*ll  leur  malheur. 

Je  Youdrais  pouvoir  t6moigner  id  ma  reconnaissance  &  oeuz  qui  m'ont  montr^  un 
veritable  attachement  et  desint^resse  :  d*un  c6t6,  si  j'6tais  sensiblement  touch6  de 
ringratitude  et  de  la  d61oyaut6  de  oeux  i  qui  je  n'avais  jamais  t6moign6  que  des 
bont^Sy  &  euX;  &  leurs  parens  ou  amis ;  d'un  autre,  j'ai  eu  de  la  consolation  &  voir 
Vattachement  et  rint^r^t  gratuit  que  beaucoup  de  personnes  m*ont  montr^s.  Je  les 
prie  de  recevoir  mes  remercimens. 

Dans  la  situation  oti  sont  les  chosee,  je  craindrais  de  les  compromettre  si  je 
parlais  plus  explicitement ;  mais  je  recommande  Bp^dalement  &  mon  fils  de  chercher 
les  occasions  de  pouvoir  les  reconnaltre. 

Je  croirais  calomnier,  oependant,  les  sentimens  de  la  nation,  si  je  ne  reconunandais 
ouvertement  ft  mon  fils  MM.  de  Chamilly  et  Hue,  que  leur  veritable  attachement 
pour  moi  avait  port^s  &  s'enfermer  avec  moi  dans  ce  triste  s^jour,  et  qui  ont  pens^  en 
6tre  les  malheureusee  victimes.  Je  lui  recommande  aussi  Cl^ry,  des  aoins  duquel 
jai  eu  tout  lieu  de  me  louer  depuis  qu'il  est  avec  moi :  oomme  c'est  lui  qui  est 
rest6  avec  moi  jusqu'ft  la  fin,  je  prie  MM.  de  la  commune  de  lui  remettre  mes  hardes, 
mes  livres,  ma  montre,  ma  bourse,  et  les  autres  petite  effets  qui  ont  6t6  d6posA  au 
conseil  de  la  commune. 

Je  pardonne  encore  trds-volontiers  &  ceux  qui  me  gardaient^  les  mauvais  traitemens 
et  les  gdnes  dont  ils  ont  cm  devoir  user  envers  moi  J'ai  trouv6  quelques  &mes 
sensibles  et  comp&tissantes ;  que  celles-lft  jouissent  dans  leur  coeur  de  la  tranquillity 
que  doit  leur  donner  leur  fii^on  de  penser. 

Je  prie  MM.  de  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  et  de  S^,  de  recevoir  tous  mes  remerci- 
mens et  I'expression  de  ma  sensibility,  pour  tous  les  soins  et  les  poines  qu'ils  se  sont 
donnte  pour  moi. 

Je  finis,  en  dtelarant  devant  Dieu,  et  pr^t  ft  parattre  devant  lui,  que  je  ne  me 
reproche  aucun  des  crimes  qui  sont  avancte  contre  moi. 

Eut  double  ft  la  tour  du  Temple,  le  25  d6cembre  1792. 

LOUIS. 
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